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A  GOVERNED  WORLD 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the 
following  principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and 
proposals  have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS. 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them ;  and 

Whereas,  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights ;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law  and  subordinated  to  law,  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society ;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof,  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist. and  to  protect  and  to  conserve  its 
existence ;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to  de- 
velop itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other  na- 
tions ;  the  right,  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law ;  the  right 
to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive  juris- 
diction therein,  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these  fun- 
damental rights ;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and  per- 
formed ju  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations,  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that : 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence,  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every   nation   has   the   right  to  independence   in   the 
sense  that  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and  all 
nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  god  entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory  and  all  persons,  whether  native  or  foreign,  found 
therein. 


V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 
other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international;  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE. 

1.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference,  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

2.  A  stated  meeting  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference,  which, 
thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become  a  recom- 
mending if  not  a  law-making  body. 

3.  An   agreement   of   the    States   forming   the   society   of 
nations  concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which   that  institution   shall   become  not  only   interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,   to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification   of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

5.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a   non-justiciable   character  as  may  be  submitted   to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of,  the  powers  for  this  purpose. 

7.  The  employment  of  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly 
composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non-justici- 
able nature. 

8.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes  of  a   non-justiciable   nature ;    also   of  disputes   of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer  to 
submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than  to 
judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

9.  The   negotiation  of  a    convention   creating   a   judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-govern- 
ing dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting  parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes — 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all   parties  to  its 
creation. 

10.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the   foregoing  nine   propositions,  in  order  that,  if 
agreed  to.  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinion  of  mankind." 
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SHALL  THE  PRUSSIAN  SUCCEED? 

IN  A  VERY  fundamental  sense  the  question  which  side 
won  the  World  War  remains  unanswered,  for  if  we 
grant  that  the  war  was  in  reality  not  only  a  clash  of 
steel,  but  a  mortal  conflict  between  two  kinds  of  ideas, 
we  must  grant  that  it  has  not  yet  been  determined  which 
set  of  ideas  is  really  to  prevail.  There  are  evidences, 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country,  that  the  Prussian  at- 
tack in  the  realm  of  ideas  is  still  on,  and  that  the  success 
of  the  onslaught  is  marked. 

In  France,  for  example,  there  is  a  supported  Prussian 
militancy  of  a  rigorous,  unyielding,  non-irenic  type  ex- 
pressed in  its  most  definitive  form  in  the  words  of  no 
lesser  person  than  Marshal  Foch.  In  an  interview  in 
The  Excelsior  of  Paris,  he  is  quoted  as  saying: 

"War  la  no  longer  an  art,  but  a  science  and  an  Industry, 
and  the  lesson  France  and  the  world  should  draw  from  the 
war  Is  the  lesson  of  prudence.  It  would  be  fatal  to  believe 
that  one  will  not  have  to  fight  because  one  does  not  wish  to 
fight  If  It  needs  two  for  a  fight,  one  alone  Is  enough  to  be 
beaten.  .  .  .  We  have  much  to  learn  from  the  technical 
works  of  our  late  enemy." 

In  the  Echo  de  Paris,  January  1,  this  same  military 
genius,  whose  iron  will,  added  to  that  of  Clemenceau's, 
has  undoubtedly  shaped  a  French  after-war  policy  quite 
Prussian  in  its  character,  said  that  ever  since  he  saw  the 


Germans  in  Metz  he  has  lived  "for  revenge" — a  "re- 
venge" to  which  he  pledged  himself  when  only  a  boy  of 
seventeen.  In  the  same  interview  he  says  that  he  at- 
tributes his  victory  to  his  intense  concentration  of  pur- 
pose to  win,  and,  second,  to  the  "Supreme  Divine  will," 
which  gave  him  clear  visions  in  the  great  battles,  "com- 
pelling him  to  take  certain  measures  of  enormous  impor- 
tance." Surely  this  all  sounds  like  Emperor  William  at 
his  Prussian  best. 

In  America  we  have  set  ourselves  theoretically  against 
the  Prussian  William's  belief  that  his  grandfather  was 
crowned,  "By  the  will  of  God  alone  and  not  by  Parlia- 
ment or  by  any  assemblage  of  the  people  or  by  popular 
vote,  and  that  he  thus  looked  upon  himself  as  the  chosen 
instrument  of  Heaven  and  as  such  performed  his  duties 
as  regent  and  sovereign."  We  have  set  ourselves  against 
his  philosophy  again  when  he  said,  "You  Germans  have 
only  one  will,  and  that  is  my  will ;  there  is  only  one  law, 
and  that  is  my  law;  .  .  .  who  opposes  me  I  shall 
crush  to  pieces."  And  yet,  quite  as  if  we  were  Hohen- 
zollerns  indeed,  representative  government  in  this  our 
country  is  not  only  "on  trial,"  but  some  seem  to 
feel  that  it  faces  the  executioner.  Government  here  and 
there  has  attempted  to  take  sovereignty  away  from  the 
people  and  to  recognize  it  only  in  itself.  We  seem  to 
have  forgotten  the  unhappy  history  of  sedition  laws,  and 
government  is  going  forth  to  suppress  by  force  all  unrest 
and  discontent,  as  if  that  were  a  possible  thing. 

The  Sterling  bill  (S.  3317)  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
now  before  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  "Unlawful  for  any  person  to  advise 
or  advocate  the  overthrow  ...  by  force  or  violence 
...  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
advise  or  advocate  a  change  in  the  form  of  government 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  resistance  to 
the  authority  thereof  by  force  or  violence  or  by  physical 
injury  to  person  or  property."  Such  language  enacted 
into  law,  however  worthy  the  motives  of  its  author,  will 
defeat  its  own  ends.  What,  for  example,  does  the  Senate 
mean  by  "force"  ?  Furthermore,  after  a  careful  reading 
of  the  bill  we  are  convinced  that  it  provides  that  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  "advise  or  advocate  a 
change  in  the  form  of  government  or  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States."  Good  lawyers  agree  that  the  bill 
means  just  that  If  that  be  so,  and  if  such  language 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land,  what  becomes  of  that  other 
language,  out  of  which  has  grown  pretty  much  all  of 
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what  we  call  American  liberty;  namely,  that  "govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever 
any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  to  those 
ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it, 
and  to  institute  a  new  government,  laying  its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in 
such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect 
their  safety  and  happiness"  ? 

Here  we  have  the  two  combatants  face  to  face,  Prus- 
sian and  American.  Senator  France,  of  Maryland,  said 
recently:  "The  people  fear  that  the  government  is  no 
longer  machinery  to  minister  to  their  welfare,  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  servant  eager  to  know  their  needs  and  anxious 
to  do  their  will,  but  a  despotic  master,  acting  indiffer- 
ently, autocratically."  So  far  as  this  is  the  truth  it 
represents  the  victory  of  Prussia  over  America. 

In  time  of  war  the  Prussian  method  was  the  only 
method,  for  the  methods  of  war  are  the  veritable  methods 
of  Prussianism.  In  times  of  war  laws  are  originated, 
interpreted,  and  enforced  by  the  executive.  Free  gov- 
ernment, therefore,  is  suspended;  but  now  is  the  time, 
not  for  Prussian  repression,  but  for  corrective  legisla- 
tion to  express  the  popular  will,  for  the  removal  of  cen- 
sorships, and  for  the  exercise  of  free  speech  and  free 
assemblage. 

The  crime  of  Bolshevism,  as  we  have  been  able  to  see 
it,  is  its  autocracy  of  a  class.  The  crime  of  Prussianism 
is  certainly  its  autocracy  of  a  class.  Both  are,  therefore, 
equally  foreign  to  free  government,  because  they  are 
both  tyrannical  expressions  of  the  rule  of  the  few  rather 
than  the  rule  of  the  majority. 

If  in  America  we  deny  the  right  of  fearless  and  out- 
spoken utterances  simply  because  they  hurt  our  feelings, 
we  are  Prussian;  we  have  been  conquered  by  the  very 
thing  we  started  out  to  defeat.  Arresting  men  without 
warrant,  detaining  them  in  jail  for  days  with  no  evi- 
dence against  them,  is  a  Prussian  abuse  of  the  police 
power.  To  suspend  members  of  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly, duly  elected  under  law,  because  of  their  political 
doctrines  merely,  is  an  example  of  pure  Prussian  intol- 
erance. Whenever  a  minority  can  be  disfranchised  for 
no  other  reason  than  its  views  are  out  of  harmony  with 
those  of  the  majority,  we  have  to  that  extent  been  con- 
quered by  the  Prussians. 

Now  is  the  time  for  great  wisdom.  Now  is  the  time 
to  return  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  democ- 
racy. Now  is  the  time  to  show  that  we  have  defeated, 
not  that  we  have  been  overcome  by,  the  Prussian.  It  is 
time  to  stop  "seeing  red"  that  we  may  see  straight. 
What  we  have  suspected  for  a  long  time  seems  to  have 
been  proved  to  be  the  fact  by  Judge  George  W.  Ander- 
son, of  the  United  States  District  Court,  who,  speaking 
before  the  Harvard  Liberal  Club  in  Boston,  January  12, 


said  that,  in  his  opinion,  "More  than  99  per  cent  of  the 
pro-German  plots  never  existed,"  and  that  he  doubted 
"whether  the  Red  menace  is  more  based  in  fact  than  the 
pro-German  peril."  The  Judge  went  on  to  say :  "There 
are  Reds,  probably  dangerous  Reds.  But  they  are  not 
half  as  dangerous  as  the  prating  pseudo-patriots  who, 
under  the  guise  of  Americans,  are  preaching  murder  and 
shooting  at  sunrise,  and  to  whom  our  church  parlors  and 
other  public  forums  have  hitherto  been  open.  Many, 
perhaps  most,  of  the  agitators  for  the  suppression  of  the 
so-called  Red  menace  are,  I  observe,  the  same  individuals 
or  class  of  forces  that  in  1917  and  1918  were  frightening 
the  community  to  death  about  pro-German  plots.  As 
United  States  district  attorney,  I  was  charged  with  a 
large  responsibility  as  to  protecting  the  community  from 
German  plots.  I  assert  as  my  best  judgment  that  more 
than  99  per  cent  of  the  pro-German  plots  never  existed." 
In  a  letter  to  the  same  club,  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  is  quoted 
as  saying :  "I  see  no  impropriety  in  suggesting  that,  with 
effervescing  opinions  as  with  the  not-yet-forgotten  cham- 
pagne, the  quickest  way  to  let  them  get  flat  is  to  let 
them  be  exposed  to  the  air." 

Here  we  have  good  American  doctrine.  And  that  such 
doctrine  survives  is  the  hope  in  our  unhappy  situation. 
Americanism  is  not  dead.  We  are  quite  well  aware,  as 
asserted  by  Senator  Kenyon  the  other  day,  that  "we  can 
deport  alien  radicals,  but  we  cannot  deport  radical 
ideas."  With  all  our  points  of  excellence,  we  are  not  yet 
perfect,  and  we  need  the  criticism,  free  and  outspoken, 
of  all  who  would  complain.  The  methods  of  Prussia  and 
of  Red  Russia  have  not  been  sufficiently  successful  to 
warrant  our  emulation.  Lynchings,  tortures,  violence, 
are  not  the  effective  ways  of  overcoming  lynchings,  tor- 
tures, and  violence.  As  a  friend  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  through  many  years  has  recently  written : 

"The  dragnet  of  Lusk  committees  and  of  espionage  boards 
will  not  eradicate  the  poison  in  the  body  politic.  Only  evi- 
dence that  justice  is  for  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  that  the 
constitutional  rights  to  free  speech  will  be  preserved  will 
restore  respect  for  our  government  among  the  discontented 
and  rebellious.  All  violence  must  be  suppressed,  but  espe- 
cially violence  toward  individuals,  of  whatever  race  or  sta- 
tion, must  be  punished  as  severely  as  attacks  upon  the 
theory  of  the  State,  if  the  great  number  of  restless,  irritated 
citizens  are  to  be  brought  into  the  loyal  attitude  of  mind 
which  all  of  us  100  per  cent  Americans  so  much  desire." 

Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  in  his  strong  American  letter 
of  January  9,  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  New  York 
Assembly,  says,  among  other  things : 

"Nothing,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  more  serious  mistake  at 
this  critical  period  than  to  deprive  Socialists  or  radicals  of 
their  opportunities  for  peaceful  discussion,  and  thus  to  con- 
vince them  that  the  Reds  are  right,  and  that  violence  and 
revolution  are  the  only  available  means  at  their  command. 
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...  I  have  sufficient  confidence  In  oar  institutions  to  be- 
lieve that  they  will  survive  all  the  onslaughts  of  discussion 
and  political  controversy.  But  democracy  cannot  be  pre- 
served If  representation  la  denied.  Apart  from  the  matter 
of  principle,  the  procedure  Is  futile.  To  shut  out  the  duly 
elected  representatives  of  the  Socialists  is  merely  to  multiply 
Socialists  by  the  thousands.  Instead  of  protecting  us  from 
revolution,  it  will  do  more  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  revolu- 
tion and  to  strengthen  the  advocates  of  violence  than  any 
conceivable  propaganda  cuuld  accomplish." 

Here  we  have  an  American  voice  indeed,  reassuring 
us  that  perhaps  after  all  the  world  war  may  not  have 
been  fought  in  vain. 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  sent  a 
N.'w  Year's  message  to  the  nation  in  which  he  said: 

"I  wish  that  1020  may  be  a  Lincoln  year,  a  Lincoln  year 
in  which  our  people  will  learn  to  look  at  things  through 
Lincoln's  eyes— those  kind,  wise,  steadfast,  honest  eyes,  In 
which  there  was  neither  malice  nor  envy,  but  a  great  sym- 
pathy in  a  noble,  common  sense.  Why  can't  we  make  this 
1920  a  Lincoln  year?" 

In  the  face  of  the  threatening  onslaught  from  out  the 
depths  of  a  vicious  and  discredited  past,  we  would  take 
these  words  in  all  their  fullness  and  simplicity,  and  we 
would  make  them  our  own. 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  our  bearings.  If  only  we 
remember  our  America  at  its  best,  we  need  fear  no  evil. 
Our  government  is  the  expression  of  the  popular  will 
and  must  be  kept  so.  As  said  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  "Our 
government  is  as  much  bound  by  the  laws  of  Congress 
as  an  individual."  Magna  Charta  bound  the  king  and 
queen  by  the  laws;  indeed,  the  King  of  England  swears, 
in  his  coronation  oath,  "to  observe  the  laws."  Even  the 
French  monarchical  constitution  of  1791  established  that, 
"There  is  in  France  no  authority  above  that  of  the  law. 
The  king  reigns  only  by  the  law,  and  it  is  only  in  the 
name  of  the  law  that  he  can  exact  obedience." 

Thus  the  Austinian  theory  of  a  limitless  and  uncon- 
trolled power  in  the  State,  a  theory  thoroughly  Prussian 
in  its  nature  and  contrary  to  all  right  interpretations  of 
democracy,  cannot  be  American,  for  America  and  indi- 
vidual opportunity  must  be  preserved.  In  the  language 
of  John  M.  Zane,  writing  most  convincingly  in  the 
American  Law  Review  of  November-December,  1919, 

"A  country  ruled  by  law  that  binds  government  and  citi- 
zen alike,  the  aspiration  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  the  hope 
of  the  great  Roman  jurists,  the  Ideal  of  the  saints,  the  goal 
of  all  the  ages,  is  with  us  a  reality,  and  we  confidently  look 
forward  to  a  future  where  the  same  rule  of  law  will  compel 
all  nations  to  dwell  In  peace  and  concord." 

Amid  all  the  welter,  threats,  and  dire  forebodings,  the 
swagger  and  truculence,  the  real  America  becomes  here 
and  there  articulate,  and  the  real  America  is  a  very 
beautiful  thing.  It  cannot  be  overcome  by  evil,  for  its 
destiny  is  to  overcome  evil  with  good. 


MILITARISM 

LSEWHEBE  in  these  columns  we  say  that  "the  chief 
breeder  of  war  is  that  group  of  aggressive  ideals, 
traditions,  and  ambitions  which  for  the  want  of  a  better 
word  we  call  militarism."  Since  this  is  so,  we  do  well 
to  examine  with  no  little  care  the  familiar  "drives"  from 
the  various  military  centers  of  the  world. 

In  our  own  country,  for  example,  Congress  has  been 
in  session  most  of  the  time  since  the  war  closed.  It  has 
accumulated  much  evidence  bearing  on  reorganization 
of  the  army  and  the  future  military  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Many  bills  have  been  introduced  by  sponsors 
with  many  theories.  But  constructive  legislation  does 
not  evolve,  and  the  longer  the  delay  the  greater  the  dif- 
ferences as  to  the  necessity  for  universal  military  train- 
ing. Two  or  three  causes  account  for  this  division  of 
opinion.  The  more  the  recent  war  is  studied  in  its 
catastrophic  results  to  society  at  large,  the  fewer  the 
lawmakers  who  care  to  approve  making  preparations  for 
another  one.  Moreover,  polling  of  the  returned  soldiers' 
opinions  is  not  inducing  haste  in  imposing  forced  drill 
in  time  of  peace.  In  addition,  the  National  Guard  forces 
have  had  such  an  experience  with  "regular"-army  disci- 
pline and  favoritism  that  they  are  lining  up  against  any- 
thing that  the  War  Department  and  the  General  Staff 
favor.  Nor  is  this  all.  Evidence  accumulates  showing 
that  our  nation's  status  in  the  world  of  tomorrow  is  to 
be  based  more  upon  her  economic,  financial,  and  political 
policies  toward  other  nations  than  on  any  use  of  physical 
power.  The  world  needs  no  more  proof  as  to  what  this 
last  may  be,  if  needed ;  and  on  short  notice,  too. 

The  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Japan  Advertiser,  of 
Tokyo,  has  recently  confessed  that  it  is  the  domination 
of  the  Japanese  Government  by  the  military  party  which 
has  made  Japan's  motives  feared  and  suspected  by  the 
people  of  China  and  by  many  Americans  and  Europeans. 
Pointing  out  that  the  opposition  to  this  dominance  is 
increasing  in  Japan,  that  the  liberal  element  there  is 
being  aided  by  the  industrial  and  commercial  elements, 
he  proceeds  to  point  out  what  we  must  accept  as  a  matter 
of  fact;  namely,  that  when  the  ports  of  Japan  were  first 
forced  open  by  the  foreigners  the  Japanese  were  brought 
face  to  face  with  their  inability  to  resist  further  exhibi- 
tions of  force  against  them,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
have  been  obliged  to  adopt  Western  methods — that  is  to 
say,  the  German  model  for  their  army  and  the  British 
model  for  their  navy.  Since  the  Western  nations  are 
imperialistic  and  aggressive,  Japan  feels  that  she  must 
be  imperialistic  and  aggressive.  After  she  had  waged 
two  wars  successfully,  and  largely  because  of  that  display 
of  physical  force,  Japan  was  given  a  place  at  the  Council 
of  Nations  in  Paris. 

In  other  words,  Japan  believes  that  she  has  taken  a 
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distinguished  place  among  the  nations  because  she  has 
become  strong  in  a  militaristic  sense.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  present  condition  of  world  politics  to  warrant  her 
in  believing  that  militarism  is  dead.  The  nations  talk 
of  disarmament,  but  keep  on  building  battleships  and 
submarines.  Putting  half  the  American  fleet  in  the 
Pacific  waters  has  not  convinced  Japan  that  it  is  time 
for  her  to  reduce  armaments.  We  gather  the  impression 
that  even  among  the  liberal  element  in  Japan  there  is  no 
disposition  to  reduce  armaments.  Their  chief  grievance 
is  simply  that  the  military  party  dominates  the  civil. 

Militarism  in  England  shows  no  sign  of  ill  health. 
We  are  told  that  the  militarists  are  already  beginning  to 
discuss  "the  next  war,"  as  if  they  were  disappointed  in 
the  last  five  years  and  anxious  to  see  more  devastation 
and  to  smell  more  blood.  They  are  saying  that  the 
methods  employed  by  the  armed  forces  during  the  World 
War  have  been  experiments  only.  They  urge  that  the 
war  departments  must  get  busy  at  once  and  improve 
upon  their  experiments,  inventing  new  and  more  deadly 
machines.  We  read  that  Major  General  Sir  Louis  Jack- 
son, officer  in  charge  of  offensive  gas  production  and  the 
"Director  of  Trench  Warfare"  in  the  late  war,  has  re- 
cently ridiculed  the  idea  that  "we  have  witnessed  the 
last  great  war."  He  expressed  nothing  but  contempt 
for  those  who  desired  a  reduction  of  armaments,  defend- 
ing the  use  of  poison  gas  in  warfare,  saying  that  there  is 
no  more  reason  for  forbidding  the  use  of  gas  than  for 
forbidding  the  use  of  rifles.  Calling  attention  to  the 
contribution  which  chemistry,  aviation,  and  commercial 
machinery  must  make  to  the  success  of  the  next  war,  he 
expressed  the  view  that  Germany  made  a  mistake  in 
using  explosive  instead  of  incendiary  bombs. 

Now  is  the  time  to  "play  the  game  fair."  Let  us  not 
forget  our  passionate  appeals  for  support  of  the  war  in 
behalf  of  a  "just  and  lasting  peace,"  a  "war  to  end  war," 
and  to  "end  militarism."  We  were  not  deceiving  our- 
selves then;  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  now.  Let  the 
small  group  of  professional  militarists  believe  in  the 
"next  war,"  if  they  prefer  so  to  believe.  If  enough  of 
us  talk  about  another  war — bigger,  bloodier,  and  more 
destructive  than  the  last — and  keep  at  it,  we  shall  cer- 
tainly get  it.  And,  furthermore,  if  we  continue  our 
propaganda  in  behalf  of  a  governed  world  by  simply 
criticising  militarism  we  shall  get  nowhere.  The  move- 
ment for  the  peace  of  the  world  is  big  enough  to  include 
the  militarists ;  and  when  that  movement  has  succeeded, 
as  has  the  prohibition  movement  in  America,  then  the 
militarist  will  just  naturally  become  absorbed  as  has  the 
bartender  in  our  midst.  If  the  militarists,  in  the  mean- 
time, have  any  desire  to  "play  the  game  fair"  let  them 
meet  the  rest  of  us  half  way,  own  up  to  the  hideousness 
of  militaristic  philosophy  and  assist  through  the  society 
of  nations  at  the  death  and  burial  of  the  foul  thing. 


AS  TO  HATING  THE  GERMANS 

THE  war  having  been  brought  officially  to  an  end 
Saturday,  January  10,  and  the  world  now  being 
safe  for  democracy,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  raising  the 
question,  How  long  does  our  Christian  duty  require  that 
we  shall  continue  to  hate  every  German  ?  Since  it  was  a 
Frenchman,  Rochefoucauld,  who  said,  "When  our  hatred 
is  violent,  it  sinks  us  even  below  those  we  hate,"  we  shall 
not  be  misunderstood  if  we  quote  it  and  repeat  our  ques- 
tion. Dr.  Johnson's  fondness  for  "a  good  hater"  prob- 
ably had  a  saturation  point.  No  doubt  had  he  been 
living  during  these  piping  times  his  appetite  would  have 
had  more  than  enough  to  feed  on.  Leading  writers  in 
England  tell  us  that  the  English  soldier  had  no  hatred 
for  the  German  soldier  as  such.  Mr.  Galsworthy  finds 
the  prime  sources  of  hatred  for  Germans  to  be  in  the  old 
men's  clubs  of  London.  One  hears  little  of  hatred  among 
our  doughboys  for  the  individual  German.  Back  in  July, 
1916,  Maurice  Maeterlinck  wrote:  "Question  the  men 
returning  from  the  trenches:  they  detest  the  enemy; 
they  abhor  the  aggressor,  the  unjust  and  arrogant  ag- 
gressor, uncouth,  too  often  cruel  and  treacherous;  but 
they  do  not  hate  the  man:  they  do  him  justice;  they 
pity  him;  and,  after  the  battle,  in  the  defenseless 
wounded  soldier  or  disarmed  prisoner  they  recognize, 
with  astonishment,  a  brother  in  misfortune  who,  like 
themselves,  is  submitting  to  duties  and  laws  which,  like 
themselves,  he,  too,  believes  lofty  and  necessary."  So 
our  inquiry  is,  When  can  we  begin  to  talk  less  of  hatred 
and  somewhat  of  friendship?  When  can  we  begin  to 
get  the  smell  of  blood  out  of  our  nostrils  ? 

There  are  scattering  evidences  that  the  Christian  note 
is  beginning  to  be  sounded  here  and  there.  One  of  our 
correspondents  writes :  "I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that 
we  must  try  to  make  friends  with  German  youth  or 
there  would  be  danger  that  they  would  grow  up  without 
faith  in  God  or  man,  and  would  thus  become  a  menace 
to  the  world."  A  Quaker  American  woman  now  in 
Berlin  writes  that  the  boys  and  girls  there  are  "starving 
for  friendship  as  well  as  for  food."  Miss  Mary  N. 
Chase,  Secretary  of  our  New  Hampshire  Society,  having 
arranged  that  Christmas  cards  be  sent  to  a  number  of 
German  boys  and  girls,  is  beginning  to  receive  replies. 
She  says  that  she  has  received  already  over  thirty  letters 
from  Germany,  "all  interesting  and  revealing  a  fine 
spirit."  The  first  letter  which  she  received  was  written 
in  English  by  a  girl  eighteen  years  of  age.  The  letter 
follows : 

BAD  BRUCKMAN  (RHON), 
SINNTHALHOF,  November  3,  1919. 

DEAR  MADAM: 

Our  school  thanks  you  for  your  letter.  We  all  are 
willingly  ready  to  form  a  comrade-like  intercourse  with 
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the  boys  and  girls  of  your  schools,  just  in  this  time, 
wlioii  so  much  hostile  sentiment  is  shown  against  our 
country.  We,  the  youth,  will  help  to  prepare  for  the 
whole  world  a  way  for  a  new,  better  spirit,  a  spirit  of 
liberty  and  fellowship.  We  believe  the  correspondence 
with  the  youth  of  other  countries  to  be  a  good  beginning 
for  this,  and  that  much  good  will  come  from  it  Every 
one  of  us  would  be  glad  of  getting  a  Christmas  card. 

Our  school  has  changed  its  dwelling  place;  we  live  for 
the  next  time  in  Briickman  (Rhon).  Soon  it  will  be 
decided  where  we  will  settle  to  found  our  work.  Now 
our  school  consists  of  four  teachers,  one  of  them  for  the 
instruction  of  music,  and  six  pupils.  We  strive  for  a 
school  in  which  the  children  of  all  classes  are  accepted, 
and  we  combat  the  wrong  belief,  scientific  work  to  have 
more  value  than  that  of  the  body.  The  foster  of  the 
spirit  of  the  culture  shall  be  brought  in  a  good  word 
with  that  of  the  handicraft  and  the  agriculture.  And 
the  free  and  comrade-like  spirit  between  the  teachers 
and  children  on  one  side  and  the  pupils  one  with  another 
on  the  other  will  always  inflame  to  independent  and 
self-productive  work. 

Please,  will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  particu- 
lar report  of  your  school  ?  We  are  interested  of  knowing 
whether  your  pupils  think  as  we.  If,  however,  this 
should  not  be  the  case,  it  would  not  prevent  of  course, 
after  so  long  a  time  of  hate  and  murder,  from  bringing 
the  idea  of  humanity  nearer  to  its  aim  1 

With  the  kindest  regards  to  you  and  your  school. 

Die  Briickman  Freie  Schul-und  Werkgemeinschaft. 

(Signed)  Y.  A.  LILLY  CAHSTENS. 

From  our  own  correspondence  we  gather  evidences 
out  of  Germany  of  a  rational  human  Christian  touch 
even  there.  We  have  received  from  the  German  League 
of  Nations  Union  a  beautiful  illustrated  calendar,  each 
page  of  which  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  great  peace- 
loving  and  creative  Goethe,  Kant,  Schiller,  Herder, 
Lessing,  every  quotation  being  a  silent  plea  to  us  that 
we  recall  the  great  humanizing  things  that  the  world 
has  received  out  of  central  Europe. 

In  the  Vossiche  Zeitung  a  recent  editorial  contains 
these  words :  "It  is  not  the  written  word,  but  the  crea- 
tive deed,  which  can  remove  the  traces  of  physical  and 
spiritual  damage  caused  by  the  war.  For  Germany  the 
first  duty  is  to  honor  her  pledged  word."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the  German 
people  to  realize  that  among  those  seventy  millions  there 
are  still,  as  before  the  war,  right-minded  people,  regret- 
ful for  the  crimes  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty,  dis- 
illusioned, responsive  to  that  touch  of  nature  which 
makes  the  whole  world  kin. 

Dr.  Hans  Wehberg,  writing  in  Berliner  Tageblatt, 
takes  the  denunciatory  references  by  Mr.  Clemenceau, 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  and  others  to  the  manifesto  of 
the  ninety-three  German  intellectuals  of  the  date  of 
October  11,  1914,  as  his  text  and  shows  that  he  has  been 
to  some  pains  to  find  out  the  present  attitude  of  mind 


among  that  learned  group  in  the  light  of  the  present 
world  situation.  Of  the  original  number  he  finds  that 
fifteen  have  died,  one  of  whom  some  time  before  his 
death  withdrew  his  signature  to  the  document.  Of  the 
remaining  78  who  are  living,  23  have  given  no  answer 
to  Dr.  Wehberg's  inquiry.  Some  of  these  the  author 
finds  are  ill  and  unable  to  reply.  Of  the  55  who  sent 
answers,  16  are  of  the  same  opinion  still;  but  39  of  the 
original  signers  have  varying  explanations  for  their 
signatures,  ranging  from  a  statement  that  they  mis- 
understood the  purport  of  the  document,  some  of  them 
not  having  seen  it,  to  an  out-and-out  regret  that  they 
signed  it  at  all.  Eight  have  withdrawn  their  signatures 
because  of  Dr.  Wehberg's  letter. 

One  wonders  as  one  witnesses  these  attempts  on  the 
part  of  German  scholars  to  get  in  touch  again  with  the 
intellectual  men  of  other  nations  how  long  it  will  be 
before  the  spirit  that  became  brotherhood  between  the 
North  and  South  after  our  Civil  War  shall  become  oper- 
ative between  the  people  of  Germany  and  those  of  her 
one-time  enemy  nation. 

The  Germans  are  our  conquered  foes.  Some  of  them 
may  talk  of  revenge.  Some  may,  like  certain  Southern 
brave  boys  after  Appomattox,  deny  that  they  have  been 
beaten.  They  may  view  themselves  with  self-pity  and 
curse  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  the  fact  is  that  the 
proud  German  military  machine  is  crushed,  and,  as  a 
people,  the  Germans  are  at  the  mercy  of  their  victors. 
After  knocking  him  out,  Carpentier  picked  Beckett  up 
in  his  arms  and  carried  him  to  his  corner.  Ordinary 
sporting  spirit  calls  for  a  generous  magnanimity,  even 
in  the  prize  ring. 

But  the  prize  ring  of  the  war  is  no  longer  a  prize 
ring.  Civilization  and  humanity  in  us  call  again,  quite 
as  they  did  to  Lincoln  and  Grant  fifty  years  ago.  When 
Grant  knew  that  he  had  Lee's  army  within  his  grasp, 
realizing  the  nature  of  the  man  in  the  White  House  and 
interpreting  truly  the  spirit  of  the  people  back  home, 
he  spontaneously  wrote  an  order  in  which  he  uncon- 
sciously enunciated  a  policy  which  all  subsequent  history 
has  approved.  He  said,  "Each  officer  and  man  will  be 
allowed  to  return  to  his  home,  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
United  States  authority  so  long  as  they  observe  their 
paroles  and  the  laws  in  force  where  they  reside."  The 
leader  of  the  Union  army  saw  in  his  imagination  those 
Southern  soldier  boys  returning  home  to  their  little 
farms,  to  a  destitute  country,  a  land  all  but  laid  waste 
by  the  ruthless  hand  of  war.  He  thought  and  felt 
toward  them  as  only  a  hero  could.  Grant's  magnanimity 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  the  Southern  army, 
and  General  Lee  assured  him  that  the  entire  South 
"would  respond  to  the  clemency  he  had  displayed." 
Later,  when  the  daughter  of  General  Lee  was  danger- 
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ously  ill,  Grant  extended  Lee's  parole  that  he  might 
leave  Lexington,  Virginia,  for  the  bedside  of  his  child. 
It  was  in  recognition  of  this  generous  act,  and  in  what 
proved  to  be  the  last  communication  between  the  two 
great  generals,  that  General  Lee  expressed  his  obliga- 
tion to  "the  General  Commanding  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  for  his  kind  consideration."  Writing 
from  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  to  his  wife,  under  date 
of  April  25,  1865,  and  pointing  out  that  the  people  were 
anxious  to  see  peace  restored,  "so  that  further  devasta- 
tion need  not  take  place  in  the  country,"  Grant  said : 
"The  suffering  that  must  exist  in  the  South  the  next 
year,  even  if  the1  war  ended  now,  will  be  beyond  con- 
ception. People  who  talk  of  further  retaliation  and 
punishment,  except  of  the  political  leaders,  either  do 
not  conceive  of  the  suffering  endured  already  or  they 
are  heartless  and  unfeeling  and  wish  to  stay  at  home  out 
of  danger  while  the  punishment  is  being  inflicted."  One 
familiar  with  General  Grant's  magnanimous  attitude 
toward  the  South,  his  fearless  opposition  to  the  vindic- 
tive feeling  of  President  Johnson  toward  that  stricken 
land,  can  easily  understand  how  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis 
could  write  to  him  in  May,  1866,  and  say,  "All  know  you 
ever  as  good  as  well  as  great,  merciful  as  well  as  brave." 

But  there  is  something  more  pertinent  to  our  in- 
quiry, and  nearer  at  hand.  When,  on  April  2,  1917, 
President  Wilson,  speaking  at  a  joint  session  of  the  two 
houses  of  Congress,  recommended  the  "declaration  of  a 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  German 
Imperial  Government,"  he  saw  fit  to  say :  "We  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  German  people.  We  have  no  feeling 
toward  them  but  one  of  sympathy  and  friendship.  It 
was  not  upon  their  impulse  that  their  government  acted 
in  entering  this  war.  It  was  not  with  their  previous 
knowledge  or  approval.  It  was  a  war  determined  upon 
as  wars  used  to  be  determined  upon  in  the  old,  unhappy 
days,  when  peoples  were  nowhere  consulted  by  their 
rulers  and  wars  were  provoked  and  waged  in  the  interest 
of  dynasties  or  of  little  groups  of  ambitious  men,  who 
were  accustomed  to  use  their  fellow-men  as  pawns  and 
tools."  So  far  as  we  know,  our  President  has  never 
repudiated  these  sentiments.  In  the  light  of  them,  we 
ask  again,  When  will  it  be  proper  for  the  American 
people  to  recall  the  sentiment  of  that  other,  and  we  are 
sure  we  may  say  greater,  interpreter  of  the  American 
spirit,  who  gave  to  us  the  immortal  phrase,  "with  malice 
toward  none"? 

When  can  we  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that 
there  can  be  no  international  peace  until  all  the  nations, 
including  the  Central  Powers,  accept  a  common  point 
of  view  and  join  willingly  in  that  one  legitimate  struggle 
of  struggles,  the  conflict  of  man  against  the  common 
enemies  of  man? 


THE  WORLD  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

>~r"VHE  world  peace  movement,  which  before  the  war  had 
A  attained  unto  proportions  which  challenged  the  mili- 
tarists the  world  over  as  they  had  never  been  challenged 
before,  a  movement  which  indeed  had  goaded  the  war- 
riors into  exhibitions  of  infuriated  self  assertion  as  their 
only  means  of  self  preservation,  is  seen  coming  out  of 
the  war  tempered  and  vindicated.  All  its  followers  are 
buckling  on  their  armors  of  righteousness  again  and  pre- 
paring for  another  onslaught  upon  the  iniquitous  sys- 
tem of  war,  a  system  which  after  a  trial  of  five  fright- 
ful years  stands  before  the  bar  of  humanity  in  all  its 
ghastliness  and  guilt.  The  mood  of  the  world  is  chang- 
ing; has  changed.  In  both  hemispheres  there  is  endless 
disillusionment.  Writers  everywhere  are  pleading  for 
the  abolition  of  war.  Followers  of  Mr.  Wilson's  care- 
lessly conceived  League  of  Nations  accept  that  plan 
anxiously  with  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
ending  war.  Any  brave  gesture,  even  by  willful  and 
incompetent  hands  such  as  gave  to  us  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations,  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  a  Holy 
Alliance,  would  naturally  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
world  secure  a  large  following.  As  after  the  wars  end- 
ing in  1815,  the  world  was  sick  of  the  whole  beastly 
business,  so  again  the  world  demands  some  means  of 
preventing  such  outbursts  of  international  insanity,  and 
the  average  man  doesn't  care  much  what  they  are,  if  only 
they  are  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  war. 

Out  of  the  blur  of  counsel,  men  are  finding  again  the 
pearls  in  the  peace  movement  which  they  thought  had 
been  swallowed  up  in  war.  Writers  like  Frank  H. 
Simonds  realize  that  "indemnities"  and  "securities"  set 
up  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  at  Versailles  can 
never  indemnify  or  secure  without  a  peace  of  real  recon- 
ciliation. Undefeated  Germanism,  especially  outside 
Germany,  a  Russia  outside  the  society  of  nations,  liber- 
ated Poland,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Jugo-Slavia,  Rumania, 
Italian  acquisitions,  irridentia  in  Greece,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  in  the  islands  everywhere  all  present  situations  de- 
manding a  new  birth  of  that  rational  good-will  which 
characterizes  the  center  of  the  peace  movement. 

"Sanitary  cordons"  and  Prinkipo  proposals  cannot 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  or  democracy  safe 
for  the  world.  The  chief  breeder  of  war  is  that  group 
of  aggressive  ideals,  traditions,  and  ambitions,  which 
for  the  want  of  a  better  word  we  call  militarism.  The 
chief  breeder  of  peace  is  that  group  of  rational  ideals, 
traditions,  and  ambitions  which  for  the  want  of  a  better 
name  we  call  justice;  and  justice,  the  goal  of  liberty 
under  the  rule  of  law,  is  the  essence  of  the  peace  move- 
ment. 

Anarchy  and  disorder  have  had  their  day ;  the  time  of 
law  and  order  is  returning.  The  peace  movement  is 
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welcomed  again  increasingly,  for  the  health  and  life  of 
the  world  require  it  As  Novicow  would  have  said  if 
he  were  with  us  again,  dissociation  with  its  toll  of  death 
must  give  way  now  to  association  with  its  way  of  life. 
This  association  means  to  the  accredited  peace  workers 
a  further  evolution  of  law  by  the  Society  of  Nations,  not 
by  an  alliance  of  the  powerful  against  the  weak,  but  by 
all  the  civilized  nations  composing  the  Society  of  Na- 
tions, quite  as  they  went  about  the  business  in  the  Hague 
Peace  Conference  of  1907,  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
since  1906,  in  the  Pan-American  Union  since  1890. 
Only  a  German  such  as  Mommsen  could  have  defined 
the  Hague  Conference  as  "a  false  conception  of  uni- 
versal history."  No  one  can  ignore  the  universal  Postal 
Union,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-governing 
dominions  have  been  parties  for  nearly  two  decades.  No 
one  can  ignore  the  Pan-American  Union,  often  referred 
to  as  an  illustration  of  what  a  rational  international 
organization  can  accomplish,  especially  so  referred  to 
by  the  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  Alfred  H. 
Fried,  and  by  the  scholarly  Alpheus  H.  Snow  in  the 
present  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE.  A  union 
of  the  nations,  by  which  we  do  not  mean  the  abolition  of 
States,  is  a  necessity  on  every  ground,  political,  industrial, 
biological.  Spoilation,  the  essence  of  war,  despoils  the 
despoiled  and  the  despoiler,  thus  violating  the  law  of 
life.  War  has  demonstrated  again  not  only  its  hideous- 
ness  but  its  utter  impossibility  if  the  race  is  to  endure. 
As  a  recent  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  puts  it: 

"The  idea  of  war  has  revealed  Itself  In  Its  full  hideous- 
ness.  All  the  world  has  come  to  look  upon  It  as  a  sort  of 
mythological  monster  which,  If  left  to  Itself,  will  periodically 
re-emerge  from  hell,  to  devour  the  whole  youth  and  the 
whole  wealth  of  civilized  mankind.  It  is  useless  to  dream 
of  clipping  the  wings  or  paring  the  claws  of  the  dragon.  It 
must  be  slain  outright  if  it  Is  not  to  play  unthinkable  havoc 
with  civilization;  and  to  that  end  the  intelligence  and  the 
moral  enthusiasm  of  the  world  are  now,  as  we  see,  address- 
ing themselves." 

It  is  to  this  job  that  the  peace  workers  have  always 
addressed  themselves,  do  now  address  themselves,  and 
will  continue  to  address  themselves. 

The   Peace   Movement  a  Practical  Thing 

THE  peace  movement  is  not  an  abstract  thing.  It 
is  very  concrete,  facing  a  real  world  situation.  The 
decision  of  the  United  States  to  withdraw  all  of  its 
troops  from  Siberia;  the  indecision  of  the  government 
of  Japan  as  to  whether  it  will  assume  the  task  of  polic- 
ing Siberia  and  blocking,  perchance,  further  advance  of 
the  Bolshevik  armies;  the  perturbation  of  the  British 
Government  over  the  steady  advance  of  the  Bolshevik 
forces  in  Central  Asia  in  their  drive  through  to  India 
and  the  Indian  Ocean;  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 


Council  in  Paris  to  permit  a  modification  of  the  block- 
ade against  Soviet  Russia — all  these  are  significant  signs 
of  the  times. 

They  hint  at  western  Europe's  and  America's  tardy 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  their  joint  program  of  at- 
tempting to  force  upon  Russia  a  policy  which  a  majority 
of  Russians  do  not  accept  has  broken  down,  and  that 
they  now  have  to  face  a  militant  Slavic  power.  Having 
established  itself  internally,  it  is  out  for  conquest,  iu 
part  by  use  of  military  power,  but  more  especially  by 
resort  to  propaganda  in  behalf  of  a  new  yet  old  theory 
of  the  State,  adopting  a  scale  of  expenditure  in  mar- 
shalled propaganda  of  men  and  money  such  as  never 
has  been  known  before. 

The  consequence  of  this  propaganda  of  ideas,  emanat- 
ing from  Moscow  as  a  center,  is  that  there  is  scarcely  .1 
nation  in  the  world  now,  on  any  continent,  that  has  the 
same  sense  of  security  in  its  post-war  or  war  form  of 
government  that  it  had  when  the  war  with  Germany 
closed.  A  new  war  of  greater  magnitude  impends,  some- 
times only  domestic  and  civil  in  form,  but  in  other 
cases  likely  to  take  on  the  forms  of  international  strife, 
though  in  substance  always  a  war  between  classes.  Ob- 
viously the  gravity  of  this  situation  can  hardly  be  over- 
stated. It  weakens  in  a  corroding  way  the  hands  of 
statesmen  and  jurists  accustomed  to  deal  with  such 
problems  on  the  basis  of  unity,  at  least  within  national 
lines.  Winston  Churchill,  for  instance,  representative 
of  the  aristocracy  and  the  ruling  classes  in  Great  Britain 
for  many  centuries,  would  have  the  British  armies  at 
once  massed  in  western  and  central  Asia,  to  save  British 
imperial  interests.  But  the  British  Labor  leaders  have 
let  it  be  known  that  such  a  policy  will  be  fought  by 
them  and  by  the  coming  dominant  element  of  the  elec- 
tors ;  and  the  Premier  sides  with  Labor. 

Precisely  the  same  situation  exists  in  France,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States.  The  masses  of  no  country  today, 
after  the  experience  of  the  war  with  Germany  and 
Austria  and  after  the  disclosures  of  "secret  diplomacy" 
prior  to  and  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  will  go  forth 
to  fight  the  Russian  masses  in  behalf  of  a  theory  of 
society  that  many  of  them  believe  is  the  parent  of  war 
and  that  has  been  such  for  generations. 

That  the  Russian  masses  wish  to  go  on  fighting  for 
an  indefinite  time  in  behalf  of  their  soviet  form  of  gov- 
ernment, as  a  form,  is  doubtful.  Inherently  they  are  a 
pacific  people.  That  in  due  time,  as  Baron  Korff  points 
out  in  his  article  on  page  16,  elements  of  the  Russian 
population  not  formerly  recognized  now  by  Lenin  and 
Trotsky,  will  count  in  making  the  Russia  of  the  future, 
we  have  no  doubt.  But  it  is  very  clear  that  the  Allies' 
policy  toward  Russia  from  1914  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  lacking  in  insight,  consistency,  and  sympathy. 
She,  like  other  nations,  must  in  the  last  analysis,  be 
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self-determining  in  her  rights  and  State  functions.  But 
she  has  no  more  sanction  for  imposing  her  theory  of  the 
State,  by  use  of  force,  on  other  peoples  than  Germany 
had,  or  than  Great  Britain  has  now.  Nor  can  she  enter 
the  brotherhood  of  nations  governed  by  law  unless  she 
quits  crafty  tactics  of  propaganda  that  deny  law  and 
assert  anarchy.  Continuance  of  this  policy  will  array 
against  her  the  moral,  financial,  and  police  power  of 
genuine  "internationalists"  so  long  as  she  follows  it. 

Organizations  and  individuals  dedicated  to  the  peace 
cause  and  to  creation  of  international  agencies  rooted 
in  conceptions  of  law  and  fraternal  national  relations, 
need  squarely  to  face  the  fact  that  with  the  emergence 
of  the  issue  of  a  class-war  over  so  large  an  area  of  the 
world,  and  also  owing  to  the  intensified  claims  of  "na- 
tionalism" as  over  against  "internationalism,"  they  have 
a  more  difficult  era  ahead  of  them  than  they  have  known 
within  the  memory  of  this  generation. 

Nevertheless  this  is  not  a  time  for  disheartening 
apathy  or  uncertainty,  but  rather  one  calling  for  hope 
and  candor  and  wisdom ;  for  whatever  else  may  or  may 
not  be  true  about  the  future,  the  fact  is  apparent  that 
militant  minorities,  in  and  out  of  governments,  are  not 
going  to  lead  the  masses  into  conflict  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  The  peace  cause,  from  being  the  irenicon  of  the 
"intellectuals,"  the  pietists,  the  jurists,  and  the  disillus- 
ioned statesman  of  the  world,  has  become  the  slogan  of 
the  efficiently  organized  body  of  workers.  With  such  a 
backing  the  peace  movement  may  be  looked  to  as  a 
natural  and  an  inevitable  expression  of  a  world  longing. 

The  Old-Line  Peace  Workers 

WHAT  may  be  called  the  old-line  peace  workers, 
"pacifists"  before  the  word  became  synonomous 
with  "traitors,"  are,  following  the  war,  reorganizing 
themselves  both  in  this  country  and  abroad.  The  sev- 
enty-odd peace  societies  affiliated  before  the  war  with  the 
American  Peace  Society  are  not  all  quiescent  or  dead. 
The  Carnegie  Endowment  continues  on  its  course,  sup- 
plying through  its  publications  invaluable  knowledge  on 
international  affairs  of  a  legal,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional nature.  The  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  the  World 
Peace  Foundation,  and  the  Church  Peace  Union  are 
concentrating  their  efforts  primarily  upon  the  acceptance 
of  the  League  of  Nations  as  proposed  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  The  Woman's  Peace  Party  is  now  to  be 
known  as  the  Woman's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  Section  for  United  States.  The  American 
School  Peace  League  has  been  reorganized  under  a  new 
name.  The  Peace  Committee  of  the  National  Woman's 
Council  is  working;  the  League  of  Nations  Union  some- 
what; also  the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union.  The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  the 


Quakers  continue  their  intelligent  attempts  to  give  a 
Christian  interpretation  to  the  international  situation. 
Then  there  is  the  Pan-American  Union,  always  an  in- 
spiration; the  Societies  of  International  Law,  and  the 
chastened  government  agencies. 

Abroad  we  note  that  the  German  Peace  Society  not 
only  still  survives,  but  that  it  is  active;  and  that  the  new 
League  of  Nations  Union  in  that  country  is  printing 
many  valuable  papers.  Beside  the  League  of  Nations 
Unions  in  England,  France,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, the  ancient  Peace  Society  of  England  persists. 
Mr.  F.  Maddison  continues  to  edit  The  Arbitrator,  organ 
of  the  International  Arbitration  League ;  Mr.  Fried  con- 
tinues publishing  Friedens  Warte  in  Zurich;  La  Vita 
Internazionale,  founded  by  E.  T.  Moneta,  continues  to 
be  published  in  Milan  under  the  direction  of  Arnaldo 
Agnelli;  while  in  France,  under  the  direction  of  such 
men  as  M.  Th.  Ruyssen,  M.  J.  Prudhommeaux,  M.  J.-L. 
Puech,  M.  Auguste  Laune,  M.  Charles  Richet,  M.  Jacques 
Dumas,  and  others,  La  Paix  par  le  Droit,  published 
regularly  through  the  war,  continues,  fortunately,  to 
arrive  regularly. 

In  Holland,  upon  the  initiative  of  pre-war  workers 
for  peace,  there  is  an  attempt  to  organize  a  union  in  sup- 
port of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  peace,  called 
Vereeniging  Voor  Volkerenbond  en  Vrede.  The  aim  of 
this  union  is  the  further  advance  and  development  of 
the  League  of  Nations  as  an  organization  based  on  inter- 
national law,  generally  disseminating  the  principles  of 
peace  and  combating  those  of  war;  also  the  promotion 
of  every  endeavor  to  weld  into  one  the  various  peace 
organizations  in  the  world.  This  union  represents  some- 
thing of  an  outgrowth  of  the  "Vrede  door  Recht,"  which 
began  in  1871,  of  several  other  Dutch  organizations  of 
a  more  or  less  political  or  religious  complexion,  and  of 
the  emergency  war  federation  known  as  the  Neder- 
landsche  Anti-Oorlog  Road.  But  the  proposed  "union" 
is  wholly  new,  being  backed  not  only  by  men  familiar  to 
long-time  peace  workers,  but  by  men  new  in  our  councils. 

Unfortunately  this  attempt  to  amalgamate  in  Hol- 
land the  various  peace  agencies  of  the  world  seems  to  be 
in  conflict  with  the  Bureau  Internationale  de  la  Paix, 
with  headquarters  at  Berne.  From  this  distance  it 
would  seem  that  the  attempt  in  Holland  to  draw  to  a 
new  organization  the  peace  groups  that  have  long  ad- 
hered to  this  International  Bureau  of  Peace  at  Berne  is 
unfortunate.  It  is  true  that  the  Berne  Bureau  aligned 
itself  against  the  Central  Powers  during  the  war,  on  the 
theory  that  it  believed  it  necessary  to  base  peace  upon 
right.  Our  judgment  is  that  the  various  peace  societies 
of  the  world,  including  those  of  Holland  and,  indeed,  of 
the  Central  Powers,  will  do  well  to  remember  the  con- 
sistent and  effective  work  of  the  Bureau  Internationale 
de  la  Paix  at  Berne  and  work  through  it  toward  that 
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unitfil  effort  which  ought  logically  to  follow  the  splendid 
effort  that  expressed  itself  in  the  long  line  of  brave  in- 
ternational peace  congresses,  the  twentieth  of  which  was 
held  in  1913  at  the  Hague.  Our  readers  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know,  in  this  connection,  that  the  Council  of  the 
Hureau  decided  at  its  session  last  September  to  call  an 
assembly  of  the  delegates  of  L'TJnion  Internationale  des 
Societes  de  la  1'aix  within  the  next  few  months. 

From  such  facts  and  from  the  work  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  familiar  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine, 
it  should  be  clear  that  the  peace  movement  survives. 
Discussion  over  the  League  of  Nations  has  created  an 
informed  body  of  opinion  that  may  change  the  peace 
movement;  but  it  will  improve  it.  When  we  recall  that 
thi-  modern  peace  movement  is  an  expression  of  the  re- 
action of  the  popular  will  against  the  wars  brought  to 
an  end  in  1815  by  the  Council  at  Vienna,  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect,  especially  in  the  light  of  over  a  century  of 
consecrated  peace  effort,  that  the  peace  movement  will 
during  the  next  generation  be  a  much  more  constructive 
and  effective  thing  than  we  are  able  now  fully  to  realize. 
Ten  million  dead  boys,  slaughtered  for  us,  call  from  out 
their  too  early  graves  that  that  may  be. 


CREDIT  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  with  his  primacy  in  one 
respect  if  in  no  other.  He  is  the  first  sovereign 
of  a  State  that  fought  against  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  who  has  formally  admitted  in  an  address  to  his 
own  people  that  his  nation  erred  in  the  alliance  with 
Germany. 


ON  JANUARY  17  they  took  the  five  sheets  of  ancient 
parchment,  on  which  are  written  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  out  of  their  steel  and  glass  encase- 
ment in  the  State  Department.  They  photographed 
them  for  the  use  of  newspapers  and  motion-picture  film- 
makers in  carrying  on  an  "Americanization"  campaign 
to  offset  anti-American  propaganda.  It  is  estimated 
that  50,000,000  people  in  this  way  will  have  their  atten- 
tion called  to  the  basic  principles  of  American  republi- 
canism. We  hope  that  they  will,  and  that  they  will  give 
especial  attention  to  the  Bill  of  Rights,  some  of  which 
are  now  in  peril  by  the  policy  of  the  government  itself, 
-ure  of  public  opinion  on  Congress  is  leading  it  to 
a  retreat,  we  are  glad  to  say. 


REV.  DR.  Q.  CAMBPELL  MORGAN,  the  English  preacher 
now  in  the  United  States,  says  that  whenever  a 
great  country  banishes  strong  drink  it  must  prepare  for 
a  revolution,  since  when  the  masses  stop  being  sodden 
with  liquor  they  begin  to  think  and  act;  and  he  pre- 
dicts that  London  will  first  be  in  peril  from  her  masses 


when  prohibition  comes.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  investi- 
gating conditions  in  Gary,  Indiana,  and  interpreting  the 
situation  there,  says  that  prohibition  has  encouraged 
economic  unrest,  for  it  has  "removed  the  great  deadener 
of  human  trouble  and  human  ambition — alcohol — and 
has  left  time  to  the  workers  to  talk  and  meet  and  read, 
and  with  money  to  buy  publications  and  to  support  or- 
ganizations." Thus  we  have  the  paradoxical  claim  that 
a  sober  world  makes  a  revolting  world,  and  that  many 
persons  who  are  economic  conservatives,  by  their  ethical 
radicalism  are  unconsciously  laying  mines  under  their 
own  houses. 


VISCOUNT  GREY,  British  statesman,  conversing  with 
Prince  Lichnowsky,  the  German  ambassador  at 
London,  in  July,  1914,  said,  "No  matter  what  may  be 
the  result  of  the  great  European  war,  the  collapse  of 
monarchies  will  follow,  industry  and  commerce  will  be 
destroyed,  and  the  power  of  capital  undermined.  Revo- 
lutions, as  in  1848,  will  take  place."  The  Prince  re- 
ported this  prophecy  to  the  Berlin  Foreign  Office;  it 
found  its  way  to  the  Kaiser  for  his  all  highest  scrutiny, 
and  he  margined  the  document  "Useless."  We  know 
this  now  through  the  revelations  of  the  Kautsky-edited 
German  White  Book.  In  terms  of  medicine's  technical 
speech,  we  must  admit  that  Grey  was  a  shrewd  diagnos- 
tician. 


ONE  effect  of  the  war  and  the  change  in  condition  of 
some  of  the  "smaller  peoples"  of  Europe  has  been 
seemingly  to  make  unnecessary  continuance  in  the  United 
States  of  The  League  of  Small  and  Subject  Nation- 
alities, and  it  has  dissolved;  but  many  of  its  former 
supporters  and  some  of  its  former  officials  have  promptly 
organized  a  League  of  Oppressed  Peoples,  unfortunately. 
"Oppressed  peoples,"  like  the  "poor,"  are  likely  to  be 
with  us  for  some  time  to  come.  The  forms  of  tyranny 
change  and  may  exist  under  soviet  as  under  Romanoff 
rule  of  Russia.  It  has  to  be  a  spiritual  new  birth,  a 
radical  change  of  governmental  purpose,  a  sincere  dis- 
position to  show  good-will,  an  utter  belief  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  all  men  to  rule  themselves  well  ultimately, 
that  ever  checks  oppression  of  one  race  by  another,  of 
one  nation  by  another,  of  one  class  by  another.  These 
are  old-fashioned  opinions  for  very  modernistic  and 
revolutionary  days.  Many  statesmen  and  many  voters 
who  keep  these  statesmen  in  power  do  not  have  such 
words  as  "spirit,"  "good-will,"  and  "equality"  in  their 
working  vocabulary.  They  will  use  them  in  state  papers, 
in  orations  before  popular  assemblies,  and  in  cabinet  dis- 
cussions possibly,  but  they  rarely  get  into  executive  de- 
crees or  laws. 
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A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  IDEA* 

By  ALPHEUS  HENRY  SNOW 

THE  so-called  "Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations" 
has  the  form  of  a  treaty,  but  it  is  something  differ- 
ent from  and  more  than  a  treaty — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
constitution.  It  was,  in  fact,  originally  so  called.  If 
adopted,  it  would  constitute  a  new  composite  body  politic 
and  corporate,  which  would  be  a  union  of  States,  of 
which  the  United  States  would  be  a  member.  This  new 
body  politic  and  corporate  would  have  a  political  and 
legal  personality  distinct  from  that  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  have  a  specific  name — the  League  of  Nations. 
It  would  manifest  its  personality  through  a  common 
organ,  which  would  sit  in  two  divisions — one  called  "the 
Council,"  and  the  other  "the  Assembly."  To  this  com- 
mon organ  the  constituent  States  would  delegate  specific 
political  and  corporate  powers,  thereby  renouncing  the 
exercise  and  wielding  of  these  powers  to  the  common 
organ.  The  act  of  ratifying  any  treaty  which  contains 
this  "covenant"  would  be  an  act  of  consent  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  a  union  with  foreign 
States,  and  for  a  period  of  time  more  or  less  definite  to 
participate  and  partially  submerge  its  personality  in  this 
new  union.  The  power  which  the  United  States  would 
exercise  in  entering  into  and  participating  in  the  union 
would  not  be  the  treaty  power  proper,  but  the  analogous 
but  vastly  greater  power  of  union.  Specifically  the 
power  thus  exercised  would  be  the  power  of  political 
union,  the  supreme  phase  of  the  power  of  union. 

The  first  question  presented  by  the  subject  assigned 
for  this  paper — a  League  of  Nations  According  to  the 
American  Idea — therefore  is,  What  is  the  American 
Idea,  and  what  is  its  effect  upon  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  into  and  participate  in  unions  with 
foreign  States? 

The  American  Idea 

The  American  Idea,  held  by  the  American  people  from 
the  foundation  of  the  American  colonies  and  ever  since 
held  by  them,  was  formulated  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  these  words : 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  That 
all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  govern- 
ments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

This  statement  of  "self-evident  truths,"  as  is  now 
generally  agreed  by  publicists  who  have  investigated  its 
sources,  is  a  summary  and  synthesis  of  the  results  of  the 
work  of  the  Protestant  theologian-lawyers  of  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries.  It  is  a 
translation  of  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Old  Testa- 


*  Read  before  the  Section  on  Social  and  Economic  Science 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
at  the  meeting  held  in  St.  Louis,  December  30,  1919.  Printed 
here  and  In  a  pamphlet  for  circulation,  with  permission  of 
the  author  and  of  the  Association. — THE  EDITORS, 


ment  and  the  Two  Great  Commandments  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  in  the  Bible  are  expressed  in  terms  of 
fundamental  divine  command  and  fundamental  divinely 
imposed  duties  applicable  to  all  men,  into  terms  of 
fundamental  law  and  fundamental  rights  applicable  to 
all  men.  The  translation  of  the  Biblical  Command- 
ments into  the  fundamental  law  of  personal  conduct  and 
the  fundamental  rights  of  men  against  men  was  made 
in  1536  by  John  Calvin,  in  the  chapter  on  "The  Moral 
Law"  of  his  "Institutes  of  the  Christian  Eeligion."  In 
1594  Eichard  Hooker,  in  the  first  book,  "Concerning 
Laws  and  Their  Several  Kinds  in  General,"  of  his 
"History  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  derived  from  Calvin's 
principles  the  idea  of  government  by  the  consent  of  the 
governed  and  of  governments  as  agents  of  the  governed. 
Bishop  Benjamin  Hoadly,  in  1710,  taking  Hooker's 
argument  as  his  basis,  evolved  the  idea,  in  his  "Essay  on 
the  Original  and  Institution  of  Civil  Government,"  of 
the  unalienability  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  men, 
and  from  this  thesis  derived  the  rights  of  men  against 
governments,  and  the  duties  of  governments  to  secure 
the  unalienable  rights  of  men  against  each  other.  The 
political  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Hooker  had  become  the 
basis  of  the  liberal  thought  of  Europe  at  the  time  the 
American  colonies  were  founded,  and  were  by  the 
American  colonists  accepted  as  self-evident  truths.  The 
British  and  American  liberals  of  1710  accepted  Hoadly's 
doctrine  as  completing  that  of  Calvin  and  Hooker,  and 
the  composite  doctrine  of  these  three  philosophers  be- 
came the  principles  of  the  British  Whig  party  and  of 
the  American  colonists.  Against  the  Tory  and  Impe- 
rialist reaction  in  Great  Britain,  the  Americans  insisted 
upon  their  traditional  principles,  making  their  own 
declaration  of  them,  and  successfully  maintained  these 
principles  by  revolution. 

The  words  of  the  Declaration,  when  read  as  an  ex- 
position of  the  legal  and  political  meaning  of  the  Biblical 
Commandments,  are  easy  to  be  understood.  The  equal 
creation  of  all  men  by  a  Common  Creator  is  taken  as  the 
prime  axiom  of  all  law  and  political  science.  The  funda- 
mental duties,  imposed  by  divine  command  on  each  man, 
to  his  Creator,  to  himself,  and  to  his  neighbor  evidently 
necessitate  that  he  should  have  those  rights  against  all 
other  men  and  all  bodies  of  men,  which  are  needful  to 
enable  him  to  fulfill  these  duties.  Such  rights  are  of  an 
extraordinary  character.  They  arise  not  by  the  gift  of 
any  man,  but  by  "endowment"  of  "the  Creator."  These 
rights  not  having  arisen  from  gift  of  any  man,  cannot 
be  given  away  by  any  man.  They  are  "unalienable." 
The  rights  which  are  needful  to  enable  each  man  to  per- 
form the  duties  imposed  by  the  Commandments  are  not 
completely  specified  in  the  Declaration,  but  it  asserts 
that  "among  these"  are  the  right  of  "life,"  the  right  of 
"liberty,"  and  the  right  of  "pursuit  of  happiness." 
The  right  of  property  is  regarded  as  a  right  which  is 
not  fundamental,  but  as  one  which  is  incidental  to  and 
limited  by  these  fundamental  rights.  Governments, 
however  instituted,  are  declared  to  be  bodies  of  men  who 
derive  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. These  words  are  taken  from  the  formulas  of  the 
Roman  law  of  agency  and  signify  that  the  relation  of 
governments  to  the  governed  is  analogous  to  that  of 
agency  in  the  private  law.  It  is  not  said  how  govern- 
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menta  are  to  be  instituted,  the  statement  being  simply 
that  "governments  are  instituted  among  men."  The 
fundamental  right  of  all  governments  is  declared  to  be 
that  of  agents  of  the  governed  to  "secure"  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  all  men  by  all  reasonable  and  needful 
means  and  measures.  These  rights  being  unalienable, 
governments  can,  in  the  interests  of  the  general  security 
of  these  rights,  deprive  any  man  of  them  only  for  willful 
violation  of  the  equal  rights  of  others,  by  a  due  process 
established  by  a  law  consistent  with  the  fundamental  law 
and  previously  made  by  consent  of  the  governed. 

The  American  Constitutions 

The  American  constitutions  are  logical  applications 
of  the  fundamental  law  as  declared  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  State  is  regarded  not  as  the 
source  of  all  law,  but  as  being  itself  subject  to  the 
fundamental  law  and  as  a  human  institution  or  agency 
to  secure  human  rights  under  this  law.  Governments, 
being  bodies  politic  and  corporate  and  agents  of  the 
governed,  properly  act  under  written  powers  of  attorney 
given  by  consent  of  the  people  governed,  delegating 
plenary  powers  of  agency  to  secure  the  fundamental 
rights  of  men,  and  duly  limited  and  safeguarded  in 
such  way  as  to  secure  the  faithful  and  efficient  perform- 
ance of  the  agency. 

By  reason  of  the  universality  of  this  fundamental  law, 
which  Americans  hold  as  the  American  Idea,  the  powers 
of  all  States  and  all  governments  are  necessarily  limited 
in  all  their  relations,  including  their  relations  to  other 
States  and  governments.  For  the  protection  of  the 
fundamental  rights  of  men,  independent  States  and 
governments  may  wage  war  with  other  States.  To 
assure  the  observance  of  the  fundamental  rights  of  their 
citizens  within  the  jurisdiction  of  other  States,  or  on 
the  high  seas,  which  are  of  common  jurisdiction  to  all 
States,  they  may  enter  into  treaties  with  other  States. 
To  extend  the  area  within  which  these  fundamental 
rights  are  secured,  they  may  properly  enter  into  unions 
with  foreign  States,  of  such  kinds  and  on  such  terms  as 
will  enable  them  all  more  perfectly  to  secure  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  all  men  and  to  extend  the  area  within 
which  these  rights  are  in  fact  secured. 

Unions  of  States  may,  according  to  the  American 
Idea,  be  equal  unions,  in  which  the  States  united  are  in 
the  relation  of  equal  associates,  partners  or  cotenants; 
or  they  may  be  unequal  unions,  in  which  some  of  the 
members  are  in  temporary  subordination  to  one  or  all 
of  the  other  members.  The  Declaration,  as  has  been 
said,  does  not  require  that  governments  should  be  insti- 
tuted by  the  governed,  since  it  states  simply  that  "gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men ;"  and  hence  a  State 
which  itself  observes  the  fundamental  law  and  the  people 
of  which  have  instituted  a  government  by  consent  may 
institute  a  government  for  peoples  which  have  not  yet 
attained  to  the  capacity  of  consent  or  to  a  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  law,  and  may  unite  these  peoples  to 
itself  as  States  in  unequal,  subordinate,  and  tutorial 
union. 

Three  Ways  of  Effecting  Union 

Thus,  according  to  the  American  Idea,  a  union  of 
States  may  be  effected  in  three  ways:  By  two  or  more 
States  which  recognize  the  fundamental  law  and  secure 


fundamental  rights,  mutually  entering  into  an  agree- 
ment to  constitute  a  new  union,  as  equal  partners  and 
cotenants;  by  such  an  existing  union  and  such  a  State 
not  of  the  union  mutually  agreeing  that  the  State  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  union  as  an  equal  partner  and  co- 
tenant  under  the  constitution  of  the  union ;  and  by  such 
a  union  or  State  uniting  to  itself  as  a  State  in  unequal, 
subordinate,  and  tutorial  union  a  people  which  has  not 
yet  attained  to  the  capacity  of  consent  or  to  knowledge 
of  the  fundamental  law,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
them  up  to  the  capacity  for  consent  and  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  law,  in  order  ultimately  to  set 
them  up  when  fully  educated,  as  an  independent  State, 
capable  of  joining  them  in  equal  union. 

For  any  State  the  act  of  entering  into  a  union  with 
foreign  States  is  of  momentous  importance.  Any  kind 
of  union  of  States  involves  each  State  in  an  intimate, 
confidential,  and  more  or  less  permanent  and  obligatory 
relationship  with  other  States  of  diverse  principles  and 
standards.  Such  a  relationship  is  particularly  difficult 
and  dangerous  for  those  States  which  have  set  up  for 
themselves  the  higher  or  the  highest  standards.  The 
American  Idea  is  the  highest  standard  possible.  There 
is  great  danger,  since  the  United  States  is  at  present  the 
sole  custodian  and  guardian  of  the  American  Idea,  that 
in  a  political  union  the  American  Idea  might  be  sub- 
merged and  lost.  The  more  intimate,  confidential,  obli- 
gatory, and  permanent  the  relationship  is,  the  greater  is 
the  danger  to  the  American  Idea.  Nevertheless,  the 
present  situation  of  the  world  requires  that  there  should 
be  union  of  States  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  and 
the  United  States  must  face  the  situation  and  fulfill  its 
duty  in  this  respect. 

Safe-Guarding  the  General  Union 

In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  a  League  of 
Nations — that  is,  a  general  union  of  independent  States 
on  equal  terms — according  to  the  American  Idea  would 
be  one  which  would  constitute  a  relationship  between 
them  of  as  intimate,  confidential,  obligatory,  and  per- 
manent a  character  as  is  consistent  with  each  protecting 
itself  and  being  protected  in  its  right  to  determine  its 
own  action  in  all  cases  according  to  its  own  ideas,  pro- 
vided these  ideas  are  in  conformity  with  the  universal 
and  fundamental  law.  A  union  of  States,  to  be  safe, 
according  to  the  American  Idea,  would  have  to  be  under 
a  written  constitution  containing  delegations  of  power 
to  appropriate  common  organs,  and  providing  limita- 
tions and  safeguards  upon  the  exercise  of  the  power. 
Moreover,  to  assure  adequate  protection  of  each  State  in 
a  union  against  usurpation  of  power  by  the  union,  the 
constitution  of  each  of  the  States  of  the  union  would 
have  to  contain  provisions  adapting  the  government  of 
the  States  to  any  possible  relationship  of  union  with 
other  States. 

Before  it  will  be  possible  to  have  any  general  obli- 
gatory union  of  States,  therefore,  the  political  scientists 
and  lawyers  of  the  various  States  will  have  to  do  a  great 
amount  of  work.  First  of  all,  the  power  of  treaty  will 
have  to  be  differentiated  from  the  power  of  union.  They 
are,  in  fact,  two  different  and  distinct  powers,  having  a 
scope  and  purpose  different  from  each  other  and  gov- 
erned, therefore,  by  different  principles.  The  power  of 
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treaty  should  be  confined  to  making  agreements  other 
than  those  constituting  a  personal  and  confidential  re- 
lationship between  States ;  the  power  of  union  to  making 
agreements  and  constitutional  arrangements  for  enter- 
ing into  personal  and  confidential  relations  with  other 
States.  Each  State  will  have  to  differentiate  in  its  own 
constitution  the  powers  of  union  from  the  power  of 
treaty  and  carefully  safeguard  the  exercise  of  both 
powers;  for  under  guise  of  exercising  the  treaty  power 
it  is  possible  to  precipitate  the  State  into  union. 

No  Sufficient  Present  Checks 

At  present  there  are  no  sufficient  constitutional  checks 
in  the  constitution  of  any  State  to  prevent  executives 
from  entering  into  secret  treaties,  secret  concerts,  secret 
alliances,  and  secret  unions.  There  is  no  consensus  of 
opinion  among  political  scientists  concerning  the  proper 
organs  of  the  State  to  exercise  the  power  of  treaty  or  the 
power  of  union.  Evidently  the  most  august  body  in  each 
State — its  legislative  assembly — is  the  proper  body  to 
be  intrusted  by  all  States  with  the  power  of  union.  No 
consensus  of  opinion  exists  concerning  the  procedure  to 
be  observed  in  entering  into  union.  Evidently  the 
solemnity  of  the  act  requires  in  each  State  that  the  act 
be  done  under  the  most  deliberate  and  solemn  procedure. 
No  consideration  has  yet  been  given  by  any  State  to  the 
new  constitutional  organs  and  processes  which  have  be- 
come necessary,  now  that  the  living  of  States  in  con- 
stitutional union  has  become  a  practical  necessity  and 
all  foreign  relations  are  taking  on  a  domestic  character. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  as  defective 
in  this  respect  as  that  of  any  other  State.  When  it  was 
formed,  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  just  suc- 
ceeded in  withdrawing  by  revolution  from  a  political 
union  which  was  not  according  to  the  American  Idea, 
and  they  were  interested  in  establishing  their  own 
States  and  their  own  union  according  to  the  American 
Idea.  They  had  no  occasion  to  consider  the  proper  man- 
ner of  projecting  their  own  -States  and  their  own  union 
into  a  greater  union.  Their  experience  had  made  them 
realize  the  danger  of  entering  into  personal  and  confi- 
dential relationship  with  foreign  States,  all  of  whom 
either  derided  or  parodied  the  American  Idea.  It  was 
evidently  thought  best  not  to  suggest  the  possibility  of 
union  with  foreign  States,  and  to  leave  the  matter  to  be 
settled  in  the  future,  when  the  occasion  should  arise. 

The  situation  of  the  world  has  not  changed  since  the 
clays  of  the  Constitution.  The  political  science,  the  law 
of  nations,  and  the  general  constitutional  law  of  the 
world  are  as  yet  as  crude  and  undeveloped,  as  respects 
the  power  of  treaty  and  the  power  of  union,  as  they 
were  at  that  time.  The  ruling  classes  still  deride  the 
American  Idea  or  parody  it  in  terms  of  the  French 
Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Now,  as  then,  all 
States  which  are  honestly  intentioned,  and  the  United 
States  in  particular,  will  avoid  all  projects  of  unions 
containing  provisions  obligating  the  member  States  to 
act  otherwise  than  according  to  their  judgments  and 
consciences.  A  union  on  any  terms  less  liberal  than 
these  would  change  the  constitution  of  every  State  which 
entered  into  it  and  would  require  to  be  entered  into  by 
the  process  of  constitutional  amendment. 


The  League  of  Nations'  Covenant 

The  so-called  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  con- 
tains several  provisions  which  are  likely  to  result  in  in- 
fringement upon  the  powers  of  each  member  State  to 
act  according  to  its  reason  and  conscience,  and  some 
which  actually  do  infringe  upon  those  powers.  The  plan 
of  the  League  seems  to  be  a  composite.  In  part  it  seems 
to  be  taken  from  the  plan  of  the  "Covenanted  Leagues" 
of  individuals,  which  prevailed  openly  and  secretly  in 
Europe  some  centuries  ago,  whereby  the  members  bound 
themselves  by  oath  to  each  other  and  to  the  ruling 
council  to  maintain  and  propagate  a  religious  faith  and 
a  form  of  political  organization,  with  the  object  of  plac- 
ing civil  government  under  ecclesiastical  control.  In 
part  it  seems  to  be  drawn  from  that  applied  by  Spain 
and  England  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
whereby  the  king  in  his  privy  council  and  in  his  shadowy 
and  inefficient  great  council,  in  correspondence  with  the 
ducal  or  provincial  councils,  ruled  the  people  of  the 
kingdom  absolutely.  The  covenanted  leagues  produced 
their  own  councils  of  inquisition,  absolutely  ruling  the 
members  of  the  league  by  terror  of  their  oaths.  The 
conciliary  system  of  Spain  and  England  produced  the 
High  Court  of  the  Inquisition,  and  the  High  Court  of 
the  Star  Chamber,  with  their  processes  of  secret  sen- 
tence, excommunication,  anathema,  and  assassination, 
in  contempt  of  the  fundamental  law  and  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  men. 

The  obligations  under  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  are  opposed  to  the  American  Idea  in  at  least 
the  following  respects : 

First.  The  Council  and  the  Assembly  are  said  to  have 
the  function  of  "advising"  the  member  States;  but  in 
giving  this  advice  they  are  not  required  to  observe  the 
fundamental  law  or  any  principles  whatever.  The  mem- 
ber States  "covenant"  to  follow  the  "advice."  "Advice" 
given  by  one  person  to  another  who  is  obligated  on  oath 
to  follow  the  so-called  "advice"  is  command,  not  advice. 
When  no  principles  are  laid  down  as  obligatory  on  the 
adviser,  and  the  person  advised  binds  himself  to  follow 
the  advice,  the  power  of  so-called  "advice"  is  the  power 
of  absolute  command,  in  disregard  of  the  fundamental 
law. 

Second.  The  Covenant  defines  aggression  and  wrong- 
doing in  terms  of  warlike  action,  whereas  the  only 
aggression  recognized  by  the  fundamental  law  is  that 
which  occurs  when  States  or  governments  deprive  per- 
sons of  their  fundamental  rights  without  due  process  of 
law.  Such  aggression,  and  such  only,  is  an  aggression 
against  all  other  States.  Each  State  may  properly  pro- 
tect itself  against  such  an  aggressor  State,  by  war  if 
necessary;  and  all  States  are  in  duty  bound,  under  the 
fundamental  law,  to  correct  by  their  joint  influences 
and  strength  such  an  aggressor  State.  To  regard  a 
State  which  makes  war  on  such  an  aggressor  State  as  the 
real  aggressor  is  to  render  the  League  an  agency  of 
perversion  and  injustice. 

Third.  The  Covenant  places  the  power  to  direct  the 
activities  of  right-doing  States  and  to  correct  the  activi- 
ties of  wrong-doing  States  in  the  same  body  of  men — an 
arrangement  which  in  fact  makes  this  body  of  men  at 
once  a  legislature,  a  court,  and  an  executive.  Such  a 
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combination  of  functions  in  one  person  or  body  invari- 
ably results  in  absolute  government.  The  fact  that  the 
League  provides  for  a  Council  and  Assembly  is  of  no 
consequence,  since  in  each  of  them  the  two  functions  are 
similarly  confused. 

The  Desirable  League 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  "League  of 
Nations"  is  impossible  according  to  the  American  Idea, 
the  question  arises :  What  kind  of  a  league  of  nations, 
or  general  union  of  States,  is  now  possible,  as  a  matter 
of  practical  politics,  according  to  this  idea?  It  seems 
clear  that  the  only  such  league  is  a  general  union  of 
States  for  mutual  counsel,  in  which  the  member  States 
assume  no  political  obligations  and  in  which  each  is  free 
to  act  according  to  its  reason  and  conscience.  That  this 
is  possible  and  practicable  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  a  member  of  two  such  unions.  One  of 
them  is  the  Union  of  the  American  Republics,  whose 
organ  is  the  Pan-American  Union,  located  in  Washing- 
ton. The  other  is  the  general  union  of  States,  as  yet 
unnamed,  commonly  called  the  Hague  Union.  This 
union  is  in  fact,  though  not  in  law,  constituted  by  the 
Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Interna- 
tional Disputes,  formulated  by  the  Hague  conferences. 
Its  organs,  located  at  The  Hague,  are  the  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration,  the  Permanent  Administrative 
Council,  and  the  International  Bureau. 

Pan-American  and  Hague  Union  Model 

The  union  of  the  American  Republics  was  initiated  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  1888,  after  the  idea 
had  been  incubated  for  sixty  years.  By  act  of  Congress 
delegates  of  the  American  States  were  invited  to  assem- 
ble at  Washington,  on  a  date  fixed,  as  guests  of  the 
United  States.  The  object  of  the  Conference,  as  origin- 
ally projected,  was  "to  consider  such  questions  and 
recommend  such  measures  as  shall  be  to  the  mutual  in- 
terest and  common  welfare  of  the  American  States." 
The  Congress  limited  it  to  discussion  of  arbitration  and 
improvement  of  commercial  relations.  The  invitation 
included  a  program  of  subjects  to  be  discussed,  but  the 
first  was  "measures  that  shall  tend  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  American  States." 
Thus  a  way  was  provided  for  considering  at  any  confer- 
ence any  matter  deemed  desirable  for  discussion  by  the 
majority. 

The  Pan-American  Union  is  a  committee  of  continua- 
tion of  the  conferences.  The  conferences,  with  their 
bureau  of  continuation,  constitute  the  union.  A  written 
constitution  formed  by  the  conferences  has  been  drafted, 
but  not  adopted.  The  Hague  Union  is  formed  in  sub- 
stantially the  same  way.  The  President  accepted  the 
invitation  to  participate  in  the  conferences.  The  Con- 
vention for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Dis- 
putes does  not  purport  to  be  a  written  constitution  of 
the  Union,  although  it  institutes  the  common  organs. 
The  lack  of  a  continuation  committee  and  the  absence 
of  a  corporate  name  render  the  union  imperfect.  The 
program  of  The  Hague  Conferences  has  been  limited  to 
the  subject  of  the  settlement  of  international  disputes. 
Because  of  this  unnecessary  and  undesirable  restriction, 


The  Hague  Union  has  accomplished  little.  The  Union 
of  the  American  Republics,  with  its  more  liberal  pro- 
gram, has  accomplished  much  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  States  concerned.  Neither  of  these  political 
unions  involves  any  political  obligations  on  the  part  of 
any  member  State.  The  object  of  both  unions  is  to 
reach  an  agreement  of  opinion,  sentiment,  and  purpose 
on  certain  subjects  of  mutual  interest,  and  to  embody 
the  agreements  in  formal  resolutions  or  in  international 
conventions,  leaving  the  member  States  free  to  act  ac- 
cording to  their  own  consciences  and  judgments. 

A  League  of  Nations,  according  to  the  American  Idea, 
would  undoubtedly  be  one  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the 
Union  of  American  Republics.  It  would  have  for  its 
object  to  hold  periodical  conferences  "to  consider  such 
questions  and  recommend  such  measures  as  shall  be  to 
the  mutual  interest  and  common  welfare"  of  all  the 
States  and  unorganized  or  partly  organized  peoples.  It 
would  have  as  its  organ  a  continuation  committee  of 
common  consultation  and  counsel,  to  collect  informa- 
tion, to  make  recommendations,  and  to  adjust  the  pro- 
gram of  each  conference.  Each  conference  would,  how- 
ever, be  free  to  consider  whatever  measures  the  majority 
should  deem  needful  "to  preserve  the  peace  and  promote 
the  prosperity"  of  all  the  States  and  peoples  concerned. 
Under  such  a  union  no  political  obligation  would  be 
assumed.  Each  State  would  hold  to  its  own  idea,  and  in 
the  competition  of  ideas  the  American  Idea,  by  reason 
of  its  sound  basis  and  its  success  as  applied  in  the 
United  States  in  bringing  about  peace  and  prosperity, 
would  tend  to  prevail. 

By  such  a  league  of  mutual  counsel,  under  the  lead 
of  the  United  States,  a  new  part  of  the  law  of  nations, 
according  to  the  American  Idea,  would  gradually  be 
evolved,  based  on  the  analogies  drawn  from  the  part  of 
the  private  law  which  is  concerned  with  the  personal  and 
confidential  relations  of  men — the  law  of  agency  and 
trust,  of  copartnership,  of  cotenancy,  of  patron  and 
apprentice,  of  guardian  and  ward.  As  the  law  was 
evolved,  the  relation  of  the  States  to  each  other  and  the 
relations  of  all  States  to  the  peoples  not  yet  of  full 
political  capacity  would  tend  to  have  less  of  a  foreign 
and  more  of  a  domestic  character,  and  the  States  would 
gradually  provide  themselves  with  organs  of  mutual  cor- 
respondence with  the  union  and  with  each  of  the  other 
States,  adapted  to  the  new,  difficult,  and  delicate,  but 
highly  desirable,  relationship. 

When  such  a  law  of  nations  has  been  evolved  and  ac- 
cepted, defining  the  social  rights  and  duties  of  States ; 
when  such  institutions  of  mutual  correspondence  shall 
have  been  established ;  when  all  the  States  have  adopted 
written  constitutions  according  to  the  American  Idea,  in 
which  suitable  and  scientific  provisions  concerning  the 
power  of  treaty  and  the  power  of  union  are  inserted,  a 
League  of  Nations  in  which  each  State  would  obligate 
itself  to  observe  the  law  of  nations  might  be  possible. 
Such  a  league,  though  likely  to  be  formed  only  in  the 
distant  future,  would  be  according  to  the  American  Idea. 
When  a  formal  constitution  of  such  a  league  shall  be 
drafted  by  a  constitutional  convention  of  all  States,  the 
United  States  may  enter  it  without  amending  its  Con- 
stitution ;  for  the  law  of  nations,  based  on  the  American 
Idea,  is  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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THE  FUTURE  RUSSIAN  CONSTITUTION 
AS  SEEN  BY  RUSSIAN  LIBERALS 

By  BARON  S.  A.  KORFF* 
I 

IN  THE  historical  development  of  individual  nations 
revolutions  come  and  go  as  tremendous  earthquakes, 
upsetting  the  standing  order  and  creating  new  constella- 
tions and  configurations.  After  an  earthquake,  on  for- 
mer plains  new  mountain  ranges  arise  and,  vice  versa, 
enormous  plains  suddenly  disappear.  It  is  quite  so  in 
the  case  of  a  revolution,  which  overturns  century-old  in- 
stitutions and  organizations.  At  the  time  when  the  up- 
heaval occurs  it  often  seems  that  the  whole  social  struc- 
ture is  destroyed  forever,  and  that  something  entirely 
new  is  being  created.  And  yet  every  one  who  has  studied 
history  knows  very  well  that  even  in  revolutions  we  have 
a  constant  evolution ;  that  much  of  the  old  order  remains, 
and  that  the  new  institutions  have  many  attachments  in 
the  past,  no  matter  how  completely  new  they  may  seem 
at  the  moment  of  their  political  birth. 

Take  the  French  Revolution  of  1789  as  a  most  vivid 
example.  It  might  have  seemed  to  contemporaries  that 
the  whole  former  French  State  and  Government,  the 
social  as  well  as  the  economic  structure,  had  disappeared 
and  were  utterly  destroyed.  We  know  now,  however, 
that  much  of  the  ancient  French  institutions  remained 
and  were  the  basis  for  further  evolutionary  developments. 

There  was  a  time  when  historians  were  very  apt  to 
magnify  the  glory  of  revolutions,  prompted  naturally  by 
political  motives.  This  was  the  case  with  socialists  and 
radicals,  though  the  opposite  method  of  vilifying  social 
upheavals  is,  perhaps,  politically  much  worse.  It  en- 
tirely depends  on  the  moral  judgment,  the  individual 
investigation,  what  light  is  thrown  on  past  events.  Yet 
human  progress  and  the  social  development  of  nations 
follow  a  continuous  evolution,  regardless  of  the  moral 
estimate  of  contemporaries. 

One  must  remember  that  the  judgment  of  many  his- 
torians was  warped  by  their  political  ideals,  and  in  con- 
sequence their  statements  were  only  too  often  biased.  It 
is  axiomatic,  for  instance,  that  an  insurrection  that  fails 
is  regarded  as  a  disgraceful  riot  of  criminals  and  rascals, 
and  that  one  that  is  successful  is  called  a  revolution  or 
war  of  independence  of  champions  of  liberty.  In  other 
words,  nothing  succeeds  like  success.  No  wonder  Napo- 
leon always  chose  exclusively  successful  men  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  plans. 

One  must  further  keep  in  mind  that  any  revolution 
means  mostly  destruction,  and  that  only  after  the  revo- 
lution is  over  does  the  constructive  work,  the  building 
up  of  the  new  social  or  political  order,  begin.  Menou 
said  long  ago :  "En  revolution  il  ne  faut  jamais  se  mettre 
du  cote  des  honnetes  gens — ils  sent  toujours  balayes," 
and  Chateaubriand,  a  representative  of  the  conservatives, 
who  suffered  most,  added:  "Les  honnetes  gens  ont  tou- 
jours peur — c'est  leur  nature."  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
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the  majority  of  honest  people  are  always  terribly  scared 
by  revolutionary  events ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  many  rea- 
sons why  so  little  creative  work  can  be  done  while  the 
revolutionary  upheaval  is  still  in  progress.  Fear  is  al- 
ways coercive,  regressive,  conservative,  and  constrictive 
and  never  can  achieve  or  create  anything.  But  it  is  not 
at  all  true  that  the  majority  of  the  nation,  the  honest 
people,  come  back  to  work,  after  a  revolution  has  taken 
place,  without  having  learned  anything.  The  fact  that 
some  of  them  have  not  forgotten  the  past  is  never  dan- 
gerous, as  many  of  the  new  institutions  created  by  revo- 
lutionary events  generally  find  themselves  firmly  estab- 
lished after  the  revolution  is  over.  Thus,  one  can  be 
quite  sure  that,  no  matter  what  government  or  system 
will  evolve  in  Russia  from  the  present  state  of  anarchy 
and  Bolshevik  destruction,  many  of  the  new  ideas  have 
come  to  stay.  I  have  no  fear  whatever  for  the  so-called 
"winnings  of  the  revolution;"  on  the  other  hand,  the 
former  old  regime  of  Russia  is  dead  forever  and  cannot 
be  resurrected. 

Russia  at  the  Crossways 

Russia  at  the  present  moment  stands  at  the  crossways. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  at 
the  end  of  their  tether ;  their  fall  and  subsequent  disap- 
pearance are  not  far  off ;  but  then  comes  the  great  ques- 
tion, What  will  replace  them,  and  what  form  of  govern- 
ment will  evolve  from  the  present  upheaval  ? 

The  future  fathers  of  the  new  Russian  Constitution 
will  have  a  very  difficult  task  ahead  of  them,  much  more 
complicated  than  the  work  of  the  American  statesmen  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  conditions  of  modern  Rus- 
sia are  so  much  more  involved  and  perplexing.  One 
thing  seems,  however,  absolutely  sure:  We  all  accept 
democracy  as  axiomatic;  the  present  development  of 
Russia  gives  us  good  reasons  to  think  that  there  will  be 
a  firmly  established  democratic  government.  Russia's 
social  body  is  very  homogeneous ;  this  is  the  best  possible 
guarantee  in  this  respect.  Then,  too,  her  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  absence  of  plutocracy  are  sufficient 
safeguards  for  future  democratic  institutions.  Most  of 
her  political  parties,  also,  stand  for  democratic  ideals. 
The  fathers  of  the  Russian  Constitution  will  have  to 
keep  in  mind  that  power,  as  such,  is  not  good,  nor  bad, 
and  that  it  is  only  the  way  it  is  used  that  makes  it  good 
or  bad;  and  the  way  it  is  used  depends  entirely  on  the 
organization  of  the  state  and  its  organs  and  the  guar- 
antees the  citizen  will  have  for  his  personal  life  and 
freedom.  We  have  many  examples  of  how  the  use  of 
power,  when  the  necessary  guarantees  are  lacking,  poi- 
sons those  who  make  use  of  it.  In  this  respect  the  les- 
sons of  history  will  be  very  useful. 

A  National  Assembly 

Though  much  of  the  preparatory  work  has  already 
been  accomplished  and  most  of  the  constitutional  ques- 
tions are  discussed  in  Russia,  all  the  mam  questions  of 
principle  will  have  to  be  decided  exclusively  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly.  This  latter  body  alone  can  represent 
the  will  of  the  people  and  will  be  the  sole  lawful  master 
of  Russia.  It  is  in  a  national  assembly  that  the  real 
sovereignty  of  the  people  finds  its  best  expression.  For 
many  generations  the  educated  Russians  were  hoping  for 
such  an  assembly  to  meet  for  the  enunciation  of  the  main 
constitutional  principles  embodying  the  will  of  the  na- 
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tioii.  It  was  a  tremendous  mistake  of  the  Bolsheviki  to 
have  dismissed  by  force  the  first  National  Assembly  that 
met  in  January,  1918.  The  Russian  people  felt  ex- 
tremely disappointed  and  are  still  bitter  against  the  Bol- 
shevik Government  for  having  done  this.  The  explana- 
tion of  this  foolish  act  is  simple:  The  Bolsheviki  were 
forced  to  do  this  by  their  own  principles  and  by  the  whole 
congestion  of  government.  Their  main  principle  is  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  a  hopeless  minority  of  the 
Russian  people.  It  is  only  too  natural  that  they  were 
afraid  of  the  majority  of  the  National  Assembly,  which 
never  would  have  acquiesced  in  their  policy  and  with 
their  programs;  they  had  to  get  rid  of  the  assembly, 
which  they  did  in  their  usual  drastic  way. 

The  only  good  consequence  of  this  act  was  that  it 
somehow  increased  the  prestige  of  the  National  Assembly 
and  made  the  nation  long  for  a  new  one  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. The  questions  of  principles  that  will  have  to  be 
settled  by  the  National  Assembly  all  belong  to  the  funda- 
mental essence  of  constitution-making,  with  one  possible 
exception — the  land  question. 

The  Fundamental  Questions 

These  fundamental  questions  are :  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  distribution,  balance,  and  inner  organization 
of  the  powers  of  state,  the  form  of  relations  of  Russia 
proper  to  the  non-Russian  nationalities  which  once  were 
a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  tsars,  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  church,  and  the  national  defense.  To  these 
we  must  add,  as  I  just  mentioned,  the  land  question ;  it 
is  so  very  important  and  involves  so  many  serious  prob- 
lems that  nobody  except  the  National  Assembly  could 
solve  it.  During  the  Bolshevik  regime  the  peasants 
seized  the  land  belonging  to  the  local  landholders,  as  well 
as  all  the  Crown  and  State  property.  For  many  years 
previously  there  existed  a  great  dearth  of  land  among 
the  peasants,  which  the  old  government  hardly  ever  tried 
to  satisfy  and  certainly  never  succeeded  in  satisfying. 
As  soon  as  the  Bolsheviki  came  into  power  they  redeemed 
their  promise  of  land  for  the  peasants  and  complacently 
looked  on  while  the  latter  took  possession  of  all  the  land 
they  could  get,  incidentally  burning  down  the  landlords' 
houses,  destroying  the  property  they  had  no  use  for,  and 
often  murdering  the  lawful  owner. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt,  however,  that  a  need  of 
land  really  existed,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  taken 
away  in  the  future  from  the  peasants;  otherwise  we  can 
be  quite  sure  that  in  a  decade,  or  even  sooner,  we  will 
witness  a  new  revolution.  The  peasants  at  present  have 
no  legal  right  to  their  newly  acquired  land ;  it  is  only  the 
National  Assembly,  representing  the  whole  nation,  that 
can  sanction  such  possessions. 

The  complementary  question  is  that  of  compensation 
due  to  the  former  landlords.  In  that  case,  too,  only  the 
National  Assembly  has  the  right  to  decide  if  any  com- 
pensation is  due  (personally,  I  think  it  is  fair  and  nec- 
essary) ;  in  what  form  it  could  be  paid,  if  by  means  of  a 
government  loan,  and  what  the  amount  ought  to  be  (per 
capita  or  per  acre).  The  question  does  not  belong  to 
the  domain  of  constitutional  law;  it  can  be  settled  only 
by  the  National  Assembly.  But  I  think  this  ought  to  be 
the  only  exception.  The  assembly  must  devote  all  its 
time  to  the  working  out  of  a  constitution,  and  as  soon  as 
the  latter  is  ready  it  ought  to  dissolve  and  transfer  all 


further  legislative  activity  to  the  new  parliament.  In 
the  contrary  case  the  assembly  will  never  be  able  to  finish 
its  work,  because  as  soon  as  non-constitutional  questions 
will  begin  to  be  discussed  there  will  never  be  an  end  to  it 
Gradually  the  assembly  will  drift  into  the  work  of  a  par- 
liament and  perhaps  even  substitute  itself  for  the  parlia- 
ment; this  would  be  wrong.  The  National  Assembly 
will  be  elected  for  only  the  very  special  object  of  working 
out  the  constitution. 

The  fundamental  constitutional  questions  can  be 
divided  into  two  groups:  In  the  first  one  we  find  the 
three  most  important  matters,  concerning  the  form  of 
government,  the  powers  of  the  state,  and  the  question  of 
nationalities.  To  the  second  one  belong  the  additional 
two  questions:  concerning  the  church  and  the  national 
defense. 

The  Form  of  Government 

Many  Russians  now  consider  the  question  of  the  form 
of  government  of  minor  importance.  We  all  know  ex- 
amples of  monarchies  which  are  much  more  democratic 
than  many  republics.  Take  England,  for  example ;  there 
are  a  number  of  republics  which  are  less  democratic  than 
the  British  Monarchy.  The  modern  development  of 
England  is  quite  astounding.  The  English  people  now 
accept  with  equanimity  things  which  some  four  or  five 
years  ago  would  have  seemed  absolutely  inadmissible, 
even  for  a  republic.  It  is  not  the  head  of  state  who  in 
our  day  directs  the  policy  of  his  country,  but  a  respon- 
sible ministry,  and  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not 
pay  any  attention  to  his  limited  powers.  It  is  more  a 
question  of  psychology  or  of  feeling  of  the  nation. 

At  the  present  in  Russia  just  this  feeling  is  absolutely 
uncertain;  no  one  can  ascertain  as  to  how  the  Russian 
people,  as  a  whole,  will  decide  to  solve  it.  The  educated 
classes,  without  any  doubt,  whatever  their  personal  pref- 
erences might  be,  will  willingly  abide  by  the  desire  of 
the  nation.  The  will  of  the  people  will  be  formulated  by 
the  National  Assembly.  This,  possibly,  will  be  the  most 
pure  example  of  the  functioning  of  such  an  assembly. 
In  both  cases,  however,  in  the  choosing  of  a  monarchial 
or  republican  form  of  government,  the  assembly  will 
have  to  decide  not  only  on  the  question  of  principle,  but 
simultaneously  also  on  the  method  of  selecting  the  head 
of  state.  Russia  will  be  a  republic;  the  assembly  will 
have  an  easy  task,  simply  choosing  from  among  the  many 
examples  of  western  republics.  One  might  only  suggest 
in  this  respect  that,  just  as  in  the  times  of  primitive 
American  conditions  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  graded 
election  seemed  preferable,  especially  because  of  the  illit- 
eracy of  the  people  and  the  recent  social  unrest,  for  a 
time  at  least  a  graded  election  of  the  Russian  President 
would  seem  preferable.  Much  more  difficult  will  be  the 
task  of  the  assembly  if  it  decides  on  a  monarchial  form 
of  government  for  Russia  (the  finding  of  a  candidate 
and  the  founding  of  a  dynasty  will  be  anything  but  easy) . 
It  can  also  be  done  only  by  the  assembly,  as  the  new 
monarch  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  nation. 

Constitution  Making 

A  f ter  having  settled  this  important  matter  the  assem- 
bly will  have  to  start  to  work  on  the  future  constitution, 
the  organization  of  the  legislative  power,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  executive  power,  and  the  revision  of  the  judi- 
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cial  power.  The  two  latter  require  less  attention,  as 
many  of  the  old  institutions  could  remain,  with  some 
additional  changes  brought  into  them.  The  legislative 
power,  on  the  contrary,  will  have  to  be  entirely  recon- 
structed. The  former  Imperial  Duma,  especially  after 
the  reform  of  June,  1907,  did  not  represent  the  people 
at  all  and  ought  not  to  be  revived  in  its  old  form;  the 
name  "Duma"  will  certainly  remain.  It  seems  that  a 
single  Eussian  chamber  would  be  most  appropriate,  espe- 
cially if  we  consider  the  possibility  of  a  future  Eussian 
federation,  which  will  have  to  have  a  two-house  federal 
parliament.  One  chamber  for  Eussia  proper,  under  these 
circumstances,  will  be  entirely  sufficient.  Moscow  is 
preferable  for  the  seat  of  the  chamber;  the  National 
Assembly  will  certainly  meet  at  Moscow.  As  to  the 
future  parliament,  there  can  be  a  choice  between  Moscow 
and  Petrograd.  One  consideration,  however,  is  most  im- 
portant :  the  parliaments  must  be  in  the  same  town  with 
the  government,  as  there  must  exist  the  closest  contact 
between  them  all  the  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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THE  WAR  HAS  NOT  DESTROYED 

IV 
Our  Zeal  for  Self-Culture 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 

HEALTH 

XPERIENCES  in  the  war  through  which  we  have 
passed,  advantages  of  some  form  of  universal  mili- 
tary training  now  urged  upon  us,  talk  of  the  school 
men,  warnings  of  anti-militarists — all  seem  in  agree- 
ment with  Carlyle,  that  "health  is  the  highest  of  all 
temporal  things."  This  seems  to  be  generally  accepted 
as  the  truth,  notwithstanding  such  conspicuous  excep- 
tions as  Alexander  Pope,  who  was  far  from  being  an 
athlete:  Csesar,  subject  to  epilepsy;  Darwin,  a  lifelong 
sufferer ;  Francis  Parkman,  and,  indeed,  Carlyle  himself, 
both  physically  handicapped,  albeit  in  different  ways. 
Pew  doubt  the  validity  of  the  familiar  Spartan  doctrine 
of  "mens  sana  in  corpore  sano."  With  the  Greeks,  we 
all  pay  homage  to  Hygeia,  daughter  of  Esculapius  and 
Goddess  of  Health,  mother  of  many  virtues.  The  glory 
of  Thermopylae  arose  from  the  cleanliness,  sobriety, 
temperance,  and  physical  training  of  Spartan  military 
discipline.  The  same  thing  has  been  true  in  the  pres- 
ent war.  The  cleanest  and  healthiest  nations  are  and 
always  have  been  the  strongest. 

Physical  strength  has  been  associated  with  intellectual 
greatness  in  the  hero  stories  of  all  time.  If  the  William 
Pitts  be  the  exceptions,  the  Samsons  are  the  rule.  The 
list  is  limitless.  Pompey,  one  hundred  years  before  Christ, 
was  a  Eoman  general  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  soldiers 
in  physical  powers.  Notwithstanding  certain  weaknesses, 
Caesar  overcame  them  and  became  an  athlete  of  no  mean 
ability.  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  could  and  did 
outrun  the  mob  that  chased  him.  Systems  of  physical 
training  are  not  modern  inventions,  for  when  Cicero 
found  that  he  had  dyspepsia  he  cured  himself  by  a 


system  of  gymnastics  popular  in  his  day.  The  legendary 
hero  of  Eome,  Coriolanus,  was  conspicuous  as  a  racer 
and  wrestler.  We  are  told  that  Alcibiades  was  famous 
not  only  for  the  beauty  and  grace  of  his  person,  but  for 
the  strength  of  his  body.  Alexander's  control  of  Buce- 
phalus and  his  power  of  endurance  are  equally  well 
known.  Themistocles,  Socrates,  and  Plato  were  all 
regular  gymnasts.  The  Eoman  General  Sertorius  swam 
the  Ehone  in  full  armor.  Notwithstanding  his  lame- 
ness, Walter  Scott  was  athletic,  as  also  was  Eobert 
Burns.  Byron  swimming  the  Hellespont  in  spite  of  a 
physical  deformity  is  a  familiar  story  of  literature.  The 
vigorous  Dickens  took  a  ten-mile  walk  daily  at  four 
miles  an  hour.  George  Sand  worked  nights  that  she 
might  enjoy  her  walks  in  the  daytime.  Goethe,  the 
Shakespearian  genius  of  Germany,  swam  and  skated  and 
rode  a  horse  with  much  skill.  Humboldt  exercised  daily 
to  the  point  of  fatigue.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  most 
remarkable  genius  of  all  time,  was  not  only  a  sculptor  of 
horses  but  a  rider  of  them.  Wordsworth's  walks  from 
Grasmere,  Kant's  around  old  Konigsberg,  Gladstone's 
tree-chopping,  Eoosevelt's  melange  of  physical  activities, 
all  illustrate  the  faith  inherent  in  us  all,  a  faith  expressed 
in  the  Greek  proverb,  that  "without  health,  life  is  not 
life ;  life  is  lifeless." 

If  we  would  live,  think,  and  work  vigorously  while  we 
do  live,  think,  and  work — that  is  to  say,  if  we  would  be 
not  what  Carlyle  calls  mere  animated  patent  digesters, 
but  whole  numbers  rather  than  vulgar  fractions  merely ; 
if  we  would  have  a  saving  grit  and  gumption — we  must 
keep  sedulously  at  the  business  of  cultivating  health.  If 
we  would  live,  think,  and  work  for  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  years,  we  must  agree  that  the  good  do  not 
die  young,  that  there  should  be  no  "deadline"  at  fifty 
years  of  age,  and  that  we  must  keep  after  health  ever- 
lastingly. If  we  would  live,  think,  and  work  with  the 
least  possible  friction — lovingly,  smoothly,  kindly — 
health  will  help.  If  we  would  purpose  strongly  at  critical 
times,  we  must  first  be  healthy.  If  we  would  burden 
our  friends  as  little  as  possible,  we  must  be  healthy.  If 
we  would  that  our  progeny  be  strong  and  healthy,  we 
must  first  be  healthy.  Eeasons  enough,  these,  for  the 
sedulous  cultivation  of  health.  And  sound  American 
doctrine  withal. 

Men  admire  physical  strength  because  of  its  evidence 
of  physical  health.  Healthy  men  are  not  cruel.  Bis- 
marck waned  in  character  and  became  a  menace  largely 
because  of  an  irritable  temper  due  to  a  chronic  neuralgia. 
It  was  a  temporary  illness  at  Borodino  which  in  1812 
started  Napoleon  upon  his  downward  way.  On  the  other 
hand,  Gladstone's  preparation  for  his  famous  "Home 
Eule  Speech"  consisted  of  an  hour  of  exercise,  after 
which  he  bathed  and  ate  a  light  breakfast.  Bryant  came 
to  his  writing  with  an  hour  or  two  of  exercise  upon 
rising,  each  morning  of  his  life. 

I  recall  the  sight  of  tears  in  the  eyes  of  my  favorite 
teacher  as  with  that  eloquence,  at  once  so  real  and  so 
important  to  the  success  of  teaching,  he  said  to  us: 
"Gentlemen,  I  would  desire  to  watch  and  pray  that  I 
may  never  live  to  be  a  burden  to  them  that  love  me." 

I  recall  asking  a  class  of  bright  boys  some  years  ago 
to  write  for  me  six  reasons  why  health  is  desirable. 
Among  the  answers  was  this :  "We  should  be  healthy  that 
we  may  cultivate  the  specie."  Both  as  he  intended  and 
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as  he  expressed,  he  was  right.    There  is  a  reason  for  our 
instinctive   admiration    for    the    physical    strength    of 
Achilles.   \  a  I  jean,  Ureus,  John  Ridd.     Their  physical 
strength   fitted   their  heroic  virtues  amply  and  suffic- 
ingly.     But  another  source  of  our  interest  lies  in  our 
hope  for  a  better  race  biologically.    As  by  studying  the 
'  laws  of  breeding  we  have  been  able  to  develop  finer  and 
finer  types  of  plant  and  animal,  so  through  these  laws 
we  hope  also  to  witness  a  better  breeding  of  men.    One 
generation  depends  for  its  health  upon  the  health  of  the 
generations  gone  before.    We  know  that  we  owe  it  to 
our  children  that  they  be  well  born.    Hence  our  interest 
in  all  stories  of  physical  strength  among  men.    If  might 
is  not  right,  might  is  as  likely  to  be  right  as  weakness. 
Because  of  the  war,  men  recognize  more  clearly  than 
ever  that  the  modern  stress  of  competitive  life  may,  be- 
cause of  the  loss  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air  in  cities  and 
because  of  unsanitary  country  conditions,  threaten  the 
nervous  systems;  hence  the  minds  and  morals  of  men; 
hence  the  efficiency  of  the  nation.    It  is  realized,  there- 
fore, that  the  schools,  urban  or  rural,  must  provide  games 
and  feats  of  strength  and  skill,  free  if  possible,  directed 
where  necessary.    Every  city  school  system  aims  now  to 
have  physicians  and  physical  directors,  these  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  special  supervisors—directors  compe- 
tent to  adapt  exercises  to  individual  needs  and  to  pre- 
scribe the  proper  course  in  hygiene  for  particular  de- 
fects.   The  public  will  see  more  and  more  clearly  that 
the  prescriptions  of  such  officers  should  be  as  compulsory 
as  the  law  of  attendance. 

If,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  the  success  of  a  nation 
depends  upon  the  health  and  strength  of  its  units,  and 
if  the  physical  welfare  of  the  units  depends  upon  the 
intelligent  employment  of  sunlight,  oxygen,  food,  and 
exercise,  then  the  public  cannot  leave  out  of  account  sun- 
light, oxygen,  food,  and  exercise,  in  the  education  of  its 
children.  The  realization  of  this  truth  is  at  the  bottom 
of  our  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, with  its  National  Physical  Education  Service. 
Many  other  organizations  are  at  the  business  of  promot- 
ing universal  physical  education  for  the  same  reason — 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.'s,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  Medical  Associations, 
Red  Cross,  Boy  Scouts,  School  Hygiene  Associations, 
Physical  Education  Associations,  Child  Welfare  Work- 
ers, and  many  others. 

A  physician  and  physical  director  over  a  well-equipped 
gymnasium  with  baths,  and  a  playground  with  all  the 
outdoor  physical  apparatus  and  room  for  the  various 
sports  of  childhood,  should  be  a  conspicuous  department 
of  the  school  everywhere.  Not  only  the  bodies  but  the 
minds  and  morals  of  the  race  depend  largely  upon  the 
provision  man  makes  for  the  education  of  its  children 
in  health. 
Adam  says  to  Orlando,  in  "As  You  Like  It" : 

"Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  yonth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  In  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbashfnl  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility; 
Therefore  my  age  Is  a  lusty  winter, 
Frosty  but  kindly." 

Or  perhaps,  better  still,  this  from  Emerson : 
"Give  me  health  and  a  day  and  I  will  make  the  pomp  of 
emperors  ridiculous.    The  dawn  Is  my  Assyria,  the  sunset 


and  moonrise  my  Paphos,  and  unimaginable  realms  of 
faerie;  broad  noon  shall  be  my  England  of  the  sense  and 
understanding;  the  night  shall  be  my  Germany  of  mystic 
philosophy  and  dreams." 

A  song  of  health,  indeed,  and  the  expression  of  a 
very  great  American. 

MENTAL  DISCIPLINE 

The  war  has  not  been  won  by  physical  strength  alone. 
The  experience  of  the  last  three  years  has  brought  home 
to  us  that  we  must  go  about  the  business  with  renewed 
energy  of  educating,  disciplining,  and  storing  our  minds. 
Training  of  the  intellect  has  meant  training  in  mastery, 
training  in  tendencies  to  behavior,  training  in  the  organ- 
ization of  our  resources — a  training  which  revealed  our 
limitations  and  powers  and  showed  to  us  our  proper 
place  among  the  forces  of  the  world.  Education  be- 
came the  means  of  acquiring  and  prolonging  life  its  very 
self.  Here  the  war  has  certainly  brought  us  a  gain. 

It  is  the  human  intellect  that  tills  the  field,  perfects 
the  loom,  fells  the  forest,  plows  the  sea,  builds  the  home, 
spells  out  the  stars,  establishes  justice,  and  holds  up  all 
that  is  fair  and  beautiful  and,  therefore,  true  along  the 
footpaths  of  life.  The  human  intellect  is  Truth's  avenue 
to  expression,  and  in  Ruskin's  phrase,  "Truth  is  the 
one  virtue  of  which  there  are  no  degrees.  There  are 
some  faults  slight  in  the  sight  of  love,  some  errors  slight 
in  the  estimation  of  wisdom,  but  truth  forgives  no  in- 
sult and  endures  no  stain."  We  have  had  to  use  our 
brains  of  late,  for  mistakes  in  time  of  war  are  costly. 

The  discipline  of  the  mind  is  the  only  way  to  freedom. 
Nero,  with  the  liberty  of  an  emperor,  passed  through 
license  and  lawlessness  to  abject  slavery  to  his  unbridled 
ignorance  and  lusts,  while  Epictetus,  the  slave,  passed 
serenely  from  the  joy  of  contemplation  and  forbearance 
to  a  perfect  freedom.  Freedom  is  not  from  without,  but 
from  within.  Freedom  is  an  intellectual,  not  a  physical 
affair.  Legree  was  the  slave  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  book. 
Compared  with  him,  Uncle  Tom  was  in  no  sense  a  slave. 
The  future  of  freedom  for  the  next  generation  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  most  capable  of  self-discipline.  Who 
knows  which  people  that  is?  Every  American  hopes 
that  that  proud  distinction  may  fall  to  America. 

The  mind  sees  in  the  world  what  the  mind  has  within 
itself  to  see  with.  This  is  the  bald  expression  of  the  law 
of  apperception.  A  traveler  returned  to  America  after  a 
year  in  Italy  and  wondered  why  people  raved  so  about 
Rome.  It  was  suggestively  hinted  that  perhaps  he  took 
nothing  with  him.  The  undisciplined  mind  stands  dumb 
in  unusual  situations.  The  hopelessness  of  ignorance  is 
its  helplessness  in  new  and  untried  predicaments.  Lack 
of  co-ordination,  absence  of  the  power  of  adaptation  to 
new  environments,  these  are  inheritances  of  the  undis- 
ciplined mind. 

The  mind  stored  with  pictures  from  the  beautiful  in 
any  of  the  arts  cannot  complain  of  loneliness.  There 
are  fewest  lonesome  wastes  for  the  mind  that  really 
knows.  Rich  in  friendships  is  the  seeker  after  verihood. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  companions  for  the  friend  of 
books.  The  artist  and  the  poet  need  no  solace.  All 
the  riches  of  oriental  splendor,  all  the  company  of 
prophets  and  seers,  all  the  music  and  art  and  beauty  of 
the  ages,  are  theirs.  The  stored  and  disciplined  mind 
knows  less  deserts  of  solitude,  less  unhappy  wandering 
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in  the  wilderness  alone,  less  tears  of  kithless  isolation, 
less  empty  days,  because  it  is  stored  and  disciplined. 

Once  more,  mental  discipline  has  enabled  us  to  win 
at  crises.  George  Eliot  has  pointed  out  that  men  are 
what  they  prove  to  be,  not  so  much  in  the  humdrum  of 
the  daily  round  as  at  the  crises  of  life.  Tell  me  how  a 
man  acted  at  a  great  crisis  and  I  will  tell  you  what  he 
has  been  in  truth,  in  the  secret,  silent  hours  of  his  whole 
past  life.  The  war  has  given  us  a  justifiable  pride  in  the 
character  of  American  training,  because  America  has 
acquitted  herself  well  in  a  great  crisis. 

The  war  has  done  nothing  to  destroy  the  truth  that 
there  is  no  self-culture  without  a  corresponding  dis- 
ciplining and  storing  of  the  mind. 

SINCERITY 

Men  are  not  less  sincere  because  of  the  war;  indeed, 
our  condemnation  of  the  insincerity  of  our  enemies 
has  turned  our  minds  anew  to  the  value  of  sincerity. 
Insincerity  ever  tends  to  destroy  itself.  I  have  already 
spoken  of  the  joy  of  sincerity.  As  with  Napoleon's 
armies,  so  in  life,  it  is  the  tramp  of  the  genuine  army 
of  a  man's  moral  reserve  that  puts  the  enemy  to  rout. 
It  is  far  easier  to  be  than  to  bluff.  There  is  no  syllogistic 
force  in  noise,  whether  it  be  in  fancy  clothes,  jewelry, 
pedantry,  or  political  nostrums. 

Our  victory  in  this  war  was  first  a  victory  over  self. 
Our  triumph  in  our  emergency  was  possible  because  of 
much  patient  toil  in  obscurity.  Our  reaping  followed 
our  sowing  in  the  springtime.  Wherever  the  sowing  be 
sincerity,  sincerity  will  the  harvest  be. 

That  brilliant,  ambitious,  unfortunate  Gwendolin  Har- 
leth,  in  George  Eliot's  Daniel  Deronda,  aspired,  when 
it  was  too  late,  to  be  a  great  singer.  She  consulted  the 
renowned  Klesner,  little  doubting  that  she  would  re- 
ceive from  that  master  much  praise  and  encouragement. 
Klesner's  words  to  her  are  worth  committing  to  memory : 

"You  must  not  think  of  celebrity;  put  that  candle 
out  of  your  eyes  and  look  only  at  excellence.  You  have 
not  said  to  yourself,  I  must  know  this  exactly;  .  .  . 
Yet  the  desire  and  the  training  should  have  begun  seven 
years  ago,  or  a  good  deal  earlier.  A  mountebank's  child 
who  helps  her  father  earn  shillings  when  she  is  six  years 
old,  a  child  that  inherits  a  singing  throat  from  a  long 
line  of  choristers  and  learns  to  sing  as  it  learns  to  talk, 
has  a  likelier  beginning.  Any  great  achievement  in  act- 
ing grows  with  its  growth.  Whenever  an  artist  has  been 
able  to  say,  'I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered,'  it  has  been  at 
the  end  of  patient  practice.  Genius  at  first  is  little 
more  than  a  great  capacity  for  receiving  discipline. 
Singing  and  acting,  like  the  dexterity  of  the  juggler 
with  his  cups  and  balls,  require  a  shaping  of  the  organs 
toward  a  finer  and  finer  certainty  of  effect.  Your 
muscles,  your  whole  frame,  must  go  like  a  watch — true, 
true,  true  to  a  hair.  That  is  the  work  of  springtime,  be- 
fore habits  have  been  determined." 

The  best  things  man  gets  are  the  sincere  things  he 
gets  for  himself,  as  far  as  possible  alone  and  unaided, 
climbing  as  best  he  can  on  his  own  feet.  If  they  fly  at 
all,  kites  fly  against,  not  with,  the  wind.  And  this  is  a 
very  practical  truth. 

Principal  Booker  T.  Washington  once  told  his  boys  at 
Tuskegee  that  while  visiting  a  southern  city  a  short 


time  before,  and  examining  the  houses  of  the  colored 
people  there,  he  noticed  one  looking  much  the  best  in  all 
the  neighborhood.  Upon  inquiry  he  found  that  that 
house  was  the  home  of  a  Tuskegee  graduate,  who  had 
begun  his  life  work  by  fixing  up  the  old  home.  He  had 
repaired  the  roof  and  chimney,  put  new  palings  in  the 
fence,  painted  the  house  outside  and  in,  and  much  be- 
sides. The  principal  said  that  he  considered  that  house 
to  be  the  highest  possible  praise  for  the  work  done  at 
Tuskegee ;  and  he  was  right.  That  is  an  illustration  of 
the  good  American  doctrine  of  sincerity  and  honest  ac- 
complishment, a  belief  which  still  survives.  Our  nation's 
experience  of  three  years,  as  far  as  it  has  been  sincere, 
has  not  harmed  but  helped  in  the  advancement  of  princi- 
ples such  as  these — principles  worth  while  indeed. 

And  sincerity  of  our  aims  has  been  a  profound  source 
of  national  satisfactions.  It  is  not  true,  as  Socrates  and 
Spinoza  might  have  taught,  that  if  we  but  know  the 
genuine  we  shall  therefore  be  genuine.  Neither  is  it 
true,  as  Schopenhaur  implied,  that  if  only  we  desire  the 
sincere  we  shall  then  be  sincere.  Indeed,  it  is  not  both 
in  knowing  and  desiring  the  right  that  men  become 
sincere.  It  is  by  knowing,  desiring,  and  doing  the  sin- 
cere thing  that  men  reach  their  permanent  satisfactions. 
We  have  had  an  interest  outside  ourselves  for  three  years. 
We  have  pursued  that  interest.  The  health  of  our  young 
men  was  necessary.  The  education,  discipline,  and  stor- 
ing of  the  mind  did  their  share.  The  sincerity  of  our 
purpose  helped  immeasurably.  We  have  all  been  infi- 
nitely comforted  to  find  so  much  in  us,  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally,  that  is  worthy. 

By  these  qualities  we  arose  to  our  opportunities.  By 
them  we  shall  acquire  and  advance  new  and  fairer 
stretches  along  the  ways  of  our  democratic  aspirations. 
I  believe  this  because  by  these  well-tried  means  we  ob- 
tain the  only  freedom  that  we  ever  get,  because  by  them 
we  keep  our  companionships  with  the  great  souls — the 
Jeremiahs,  Goethes,  Darwins,  Lincolns — companionships 
which  strengthen  where  we  need  strength.  Intelligent 
sincerity  springing  from  the  great  health  of  our  nation, 
we  may  be  comforted  to  believe  in  our  great  despond- 
ency, will  tune  our  ears  again  to  the  Easter  chorus  of 
the  angels : 

"Christ  1st  erstanden ! 
Selig  der  Liebende 
Der  die  betrtibende, 
Heilsam  und  iibende 
Priifung  bestanden."  * 

But,  more,  out  of  the  health,  intelligence,  and  sincerity 
of  us  we  may  again  respond,  as  did  the  despairing 
Faust : 

"O  tonet  fort,  ihr  siizen  Himmelslieder ! 
Die  thrane  quilt,  die  Erde  hat  mich  wieder  !f 


*  Christ  is  arisen  ! 
Happy  the  loving  one 
Who  the  afflicting, 
Wholesome  and  chastening 
Trial  has  withstood. 

t  O  sound  on,  ye  sweet  heavenly  strains ! 
The  tear  flows,  the  earth  possesses  me  again ! 
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THE  NERVE  OF  OUR  PEOPLE 

The  nerve  of  the  American  people  has  been  tested  by 
the  war,  not  only  their  physical  bravery  at  the  front  of 
battle,  but  their  intellectual  bravery,  and  the  very  sin- 
cerity of  bravery  in  office,  chemical  laboratory,  shop, 
and  home.  This  nerve  of  our  people  has  not  been  ex- 
hausted. Our  crowded  schools  and  colleges  are  but  one 
indication  of  the  American  ambition  to  educate,  dis- 
cipline, and  store  the  mind.  The  process  by  which  man 
separates  himself  from  the  brute — that  is  to  say,  his 
pursuits  of  an  ideal — is  still  an  active  thing  in  America. 
Ambition,  a  quality  condemned  by  QuintilLian,  tends  to 
become  among  us  praiseworthy  and  abiding.  To  desire 
the  high  opinion  of  good  people,  markedly  characteristic 
of  the  French,  is  a  laudable  characteristic  also  of  our- 
selves. The  desire  for  companionship  with  the  best,  the 
ambition  to  be  ambitious,  the  interest  in  being  interested 
in  the  creative  things  of  life,  is  still  wholeheartedly 
American.  And  it  is  good. 

The  American  intelligence  is  not  less  creative  because 
of  the  war.  I  know  a  gentleman  who,  falling  heir  to 
over  a  million  dollars,  contemplated  with  no  little  satis- 
faction the  prospect  of  ease  and  comfort.  He  purchased 
many  pictures ;  he  built  a  beautiful  home ;  he  .traveled 
extensively,  encircling  the  globe  in  differing  directions 
three  different  times.  In  his  search  for  happiness,  how- 
ever, he  has  at  last  turned  to  a  small  business  and  is 
today  finding  contentment  in  the  manufacture,  for 
hotels  and  restaurants,  of  originally  designed  and  em- 
bossed menu  cards.  The  American  temper  demands  an 
effective  share  of  the  world's  work.  The  consciousness 
of  being  creative,  of  producing  something,  is  to  the 
American  mind  the  forerunner  of  self-culture.  We 
have  all  been  impressed  by  the  creative  skill  of  our  men 
and  women  during  the  war,  by  the  making  of  equipment, 
ships,  buildings,  by  the  transporting,  by  the  healing. 

What  some  call  dangers  to  America  present  no  in- 
surmountable difficulties  to  healthy  Americans.  The  re- 
turned doughboy  seeks  and  finds  a  job,  and  he  is  making 
good  in  it.  Our  institutions  will  outlive  the  threats  of 
violence.  The  American  conception  of  labor  is  that  all 
labor  is  dignified.  Brains  and  technical  wisdom  are 
found  in  every  American  workshop.  No  class  of  men 
has  a  monopoly  of  learning  in  these  latter  days.  In  the 
main,  our  young  men  have  learned  out  of  their  war  ex- 
perience the  spirit  of  fair  play.  They  are  convinced 
that  merit  meets  its  deserts.  Worth  is  the  Pegasus  by 
which  we  mount.  In  Schiller's  story,  Pegasus,  the 
winged  horse  of  the  Muses  was  sold  by  a  care-worn  poet 
for  a  small  sum  to  a  cruel  clodhopper.  The  wings  and 
the  beautiful  figure  of  the  noble  animal  were  mere 
blemishes  in  the  eyes  of  the  rustic.  So  the  wings  of 
Pegasus  were  tied  and  the  graceful  creature  was  hitched 
to  the  plow.  But  the  scheme  was  not  successful.  Apollo 
slit  the  bonds,  and  Pegasus  mounted  the  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  over  the  temple  standing  far  on  the  dis- 
tant mountain.  The  Pegasus  of  worth  cannot  be  bound. 
That  is  good  American  doctrine  still. 

It  is  still  contrary  to  the  best  American  spirit  to  de- 
pend for  advance  upon  "pull"  or  influence  not  within 
one's  self.  It  is  still  American  to  do  something  every 
day  that  will  furnish  an  active,  tangible  basis  for  self- 
respect  and  for  the  respect  of  others.  It  is  still  Ameri- 
can to  appreciate  courtesy,  amiability,  kindness.  It  is 


still  American  to  cultivate  friendships.  It  is  still 
American  to  render  public  service.  It  is  still  American 
to  listen  to  the  art  of  a  Kreisler  and  to  appreciate  it.  It 
is  still  American  to  make  the  following  sentiment  our 
own — a  truth  that  comes  to  us  from  the  magic  soul  of 
the  German  Goethe: 

"Everything  cries  out  to  us  that  we  must  renounce.  Thou 
must  go  without,  go  without!  There  la  the  everlasting  8ong 
which  every  hour,  all  our  life  through,  hoarsely  sings  to  us. 
Die  and  come  to  life ;  for  so  loiig  as  this  Is  not  accomplished 
thou  urt  but  a  troubled  guest  upon  an  earth  of  gloom." 

Emerson,  who  can  in  no  sense  be  called  sanctimonious, 
also  turned  the  thought  for  every  serious  American 
when  he  said : 

"A  man  was  not  born  for  prosperity,  but  to  suffer  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  like  the  noble  rock  maple,  which  all 
round  our  villages  bleeds  for  the  service  of  man." 

And  George  Eliot,  too,  whose  philosophy  rarely  rings 
false,  puts  into  the  music  of  poetry  a  slightly  different 
aspect  of  this  real  American  aspiration: 

"May  I  reach 

That  purest  heaven ;  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony. 

So  shall  I  join  the  choir  invisible, 
Whose  music  Is  the  gladness  of  the  world." 

Americans  still  continue  to  catch  the  enthusiasms  of 
genuine  hero-worship  and  to  emulate  high  behavior, 
wherever  found.  The  oncoming  American  generations 
will  continue  to  be  quickened  by  the  story  of  Keats, 
born  of  a  most  humble  parentage,  yet  famous  before 
he  was  even  of  age;  of  Turner,  painter,  son  of  a  poor 
barber;  of  Lord  Olive,  considered  worthless  as  a  lad, 
yet  enabling  England  to  retain  her  vast  empire  in  India ; 
of  Peter  Cooper  working  in  a  glue  factory  as  a  boy;  of 
Prideaux  doing  kitchen  duty  to  get  through  college  and 
becoming  a  famous  orientalist;  of  many  an  obscure 
doughboy  rising  to  stimulating  heights  of  a  self-forget- 
ting full  measure  of  devotion. 

THE  WILL  TO  RESIST 

Beginning  with  the  joint  resolution  passed  by  the 
United  States  Congress,  April  6,  1917,  America  went 
forth  because  there  were  "no  other  means  of  defending 
our  rights."  America  believes  that  it  must  on  occasions 
stand  up  for  its  rights.  Jesus  cleansing  the  temple  by 
means  of  a  whip  of  small  cords  is  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can a  satisfying  lesson  in  the  value  of  strenuous  self- 
assertion  for  a  principle,  when  strenuous  self-assertion 
for  principle  is  required.  America  has  demonstrated 
that  she  can  resist  force  with  force,  and  she  will  re- 
member that.  Possibly  she  will  remember  it  too  vividly ; 
for  there  is  another  kind  of  resistance  to  evil,  a  hyper- 
resistance  that  is  irresistible,  and  which  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

I  treasure  the  memory  of  a  friendship  through  a  num- 
ber of  years  with  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  a  unique  and 
brilliant  soul.  I  knew  him  long  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  yet  of  his  complete  victory  over  the  city 
of  Elmira.  Refusing  ever  to  "talk  back"  or  to  take  per- 
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sonal  issue  with  those  who  saw  fit  to  oppose  him,  teach- 
ing his  lessons,  living  his  life,  dying,  today  his  statue 
in  bronze  adorns  the  public  park  in  his  native  city,  and, 
what  is  more,  the  memory  of  his  heroic  spirit  lives  in 
every  life  of  that  city,  and  will  forever. 

I  recall  another  character,  a  man  none  the  less  real 
because  we  meet  him  in  a  work  of  fiction.  He  is  still 
alive  in  Hugo's  Les  Miserables,  the  greatest  novel  I  have 
ever  read.  This  man's  name  is  Jean  Valjean.  In  all 
the  pages  of  song  or  story  I  know  of  no  character  more 
firmly  and  wonderfully  drawn.  The  pathos,  the  agony, 
the  luminous  spirit  of  that  ex-convict  as  he  moves  the 
very  world  about  him,  not  by  physical  force,  though  he 
was  possessed  of  great  stores  of  that,  but  by  his  hyper- 
resistance  to  the  forces  which  would  so  unjustly  perse- 
cute and  kill  him.  I  recall  especially  his  revenge  upon 
that  stern  and  unjust  disciple  of  justice,  Javert— Javert, 
who  had  driven  him  from  position  and  influence,  who 
had  hounded  him  for  years  through  the  streets  of  Paris ; 
Javert,  who  had  caused  him  to  live  a  veritable  death  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  This  brutal  policeman,  the  story 
runs,  was  at  last  a  prisoner  of  Valjean's,  and  the  time 
had  come  for  the  noble  hero  to  rid  himself  of  his  ignoble 
foe.  Notwithstanding  the  shots  that  were  aimed  con- 
stantly in  their  direction  from  behind  the  barricade, 
Valjean  undid  the  rope  which  fastened  Javert  at  the 
waist  and  signaled  him  to  rise.  Javert  obeyed.  They 
went  over  the  wall,  Valjean  with  pistol  in  hand.  They 
reached  a  secluded  spot.  Valjean  took  from  his  pocket 
a  clasp-knife.  He  cut  the  martingale  around  the  neck 
of  the  haughty  officer.  Then  he  cut  the  ropes  around 
the  wrists,  and  then  those  at  the  feet.  Then,  straighten- 
ing himself,  he  said  to  the  man — and  the  heroism,  the 
manhood,  the  Christlike  spirit  of  it  all ! — he  said :  "You 
are  free."  Overcome,  Javert  went  out  and  took  his  own 
life.  And  then — but  the  story  is  a  long  one  and  cannot 
be  told  here.  There  is  no  book  so  filled  with  tears  as  this 
account  of  the  outcasts.  And  we  can  never  think  of 
Jean  Valjean  without  an  -indescribable  feeling  of  rever- 
ence and  of  awe.  We  can  readily  imagine  the  night  on 
which  he  died;  that  it  was  starless  and  intensely  dark, 
and,  as  Hugo  says,  that  "some  immense  angel  was  stand- 
ing in  the  gloom  with  outstretched  wings,  waiting  for 
the  soul." 

The  American  people  have  maintained  their  rights; 
but,  more,  the  American  people  have  sensed  a  finer 
thing  than  the  maintenance  of  rights  by  physical  force. 
In  the  magic  of  Mr.  Wilson's  words,  for  example,  they, 
and  indeed  the  rest  of  the  world,  have  seen  the  vision 
of  that  force  which  creates,  directs,  and  controls  phys- 
ical force — a  superior  force,  a  hyper-resistance,  a  force, 
indeed,  that  overcomes  greed  by  ideals,  evil  by  good, 
wrong  by  righteousness.  This  hyper-resistance,  in  spite 
of  the  abuse  of  the  police  power  in  mill  and  mine,  has 
not  been  lost  out  of  American  life  by  anything  that  has 
happened  through  the  war. 

ENJOYMENT 

The  moralists  tell  us  that  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
get  all  the  enjoyment  possible  out  of  life,  as  long  as  we 
maintain  it  a  dutiful  once.  That  is  good  American  doc- 
trine still.  This  does  not  mean  a  return  to  Epicurus ;  it 
is  the  wholesome  American  enjoyment  in  well-doing,  in 
going  and  coming,  in  working  and  in  playing,  in  all 


things  whatsoever.  Have  fun,  says  the  American  still. 
If  the  job  be  irksome,  do  it — and  play  golf.  It  is  Ameri- 
can to  hitch  an  avocation  to  the  vocation,  just  for  fun. 
There  must  be  fun. 

During  the  stress  of  his  journalistic  career,  Horace 
Greely  was  wont  to  escape  from  New  York  now  and 
then  for  a  day  to  find  fun  in  working  on  his  farm  up 
the  Hudson.  He  called  it  his  "hobby"  and  insisted  that 
a  man  draws  life  from  his  hobby;  that  in  truth  a  man 
without  a  hobby  has  his  part  soon  played  in  the  world. 
That  is  now  typically  American.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  took  photographs  and  found  fun  working  at  a 
turning-lathe  during  his  leisure  moments.  Joseph 
Jefferson  said  that  his  pictures,  good  or  bad,  saved  his 
reason  and  his  life  when  both  were  threatened  by  the 
monotony  of  his  professional  tasks.  Charlotte  Yonge's 
advice  to  mothers  was,  "keep  a  good  novel  in  your  work- 
basket — for  repairs."  The  sweet-spirited  Francis  of 
Assisi  gave  up  all  the  attractions  of  his  noble  birth- 
right, asking  no  help  from  any  man,  taking  up  his  epoch- 
making  work  naked  and  penniless,  trusting  to  the  Lord 
only  to  clothe  and  feed  him.  But  this  same  Francis 
kept  his  violin,  and  in  the  lonely  places  rested  from  the 
sadness  of  his  work  with  the  lepers,  as  he  played.  The 
popularity  of  competitive  sports,  of  the  theater  and  the 
dance,  of  the  funny  story,  the  newspaper  cartoon,  are  all 
evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the  will  to  fun  among  us 
American  folk. 

CONCLUSION 

America  is  not  only  a  synonym  for  opportunity;  in 
spite  of  the  war,  in  part  because  of  it,  America  means 
also  health,  discipline,  sincerity,  ambition,  usefulness, 
bravery,  hyper-resistance  to  the  wrong,  enjoyment. 
America  understands  this.  More,  she  feels  it.  Better 
still,  she  will  keep  at  the  business  of  working  out  these 
qualities  concretely,  because  it  is  decidedly  American  to 
make  use  of  such  personal  qualities  as  lead  to  self- 
culture.  The  war  has  not  destroyed  this  hopeful  Ameri- 
can trait. 


SWITZERLAND,   HOLLAND,  AND  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

By  Dr.  B.  DE  JONG  VAN  BEEK  EN  DONK 

SWITZERLAND 

ON  THE  19th  of  November,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing— at  an  early  hour,  when  probably  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  parliaments  of  other  countries  are 
still  asleep  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  collect  the 
legal  quorum  necessary  to  pass  a  resolution,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  assembling  of  a  complete  parliament, 
such  as  is  desirable  for  solemn  occasions — the  Swiss 
National  Council,  after  six  days  of  discussion,  adopted 
the  proposal  of  the  government  for  its  entrance  into  the 
League  of  Nations  by  124  votes  to  45  votes.  This  was 
immediately  followed  by  a  discussion  about  the  few 
various  articles,  and  punctually  at  11  o'clock  the  de- 
cisive final  voting  took  place.  The  National  Assembly 
decided  by  128  votes  to  43,  therefore  with  a  three- 
quarter  majority,  and  in  the  absence  of  18  members 
(including  the  vacancies  caused  by  death  and  the  en- 
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forced  absence  of  the  imprisoned  Grimm),  to  empower 
the  Federal  Council  to  notify  the  signatory  powers  of 
tln>  entrance  of  Swit/.erliiml  into  the  League  of  Nations, 
with,  however,  the  resi-rvation  that  this  decision,  which 
was  confirmed  two  days  later  by  the  States  Council,  must 
be  ratified  by  a  plebiscite. 

The  majority  is  large,  surprisingly  large  even  for  the 
most  optimistic  adherents,  who  at  most  had  reckoned  on 
a  two-thirds  majority ;  nevertheless,  we  will  not  be  de- 
luded into  thinking  that  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  is 
surely  to  be  favorable  also,  but  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  western  Switzerland  declared  to  me 
lately  that  a  very  energetic  propaganda  was  still  neces- 
sary among  the  German-speaking  Swiss,  and  that  there 
was  a  fear  that  several  deputies  of  the  peasant  class  who 
had  personally  agreed  to  the  entrance  into  the  League 
had  not  many  votes  behind  them.  So  much  is  certain, 
that  the  opponents  have  not  the  intention  of  giving  up 
the  fight.  It  was  known  in  advance  that  the  social  demo- 
crats would  mobilize  their  whole  following  to  refuse  the 
"capitalist"  League  of  Nations. 

The  energetic  manner  in  which  the  leader  of  the  Catho- 
lic conservative  party,  von  Streng,  and  the  peasants'  rep- 
resentative, Bopp,  placed  themselves  in  oppositiop  to  the 
hill  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  also  on  this  side  the 
league  of  Nations  will  continue  to  meet  with  the  utmost 
opposition,  while  the  fact  that  the  radical  party  also 
presents  a  number  of  opponents,  and  that  the  opposition 
disposes  of  popular  speakers  like  Gelpke  and  Knellwolf, 
makes  the  result  of  the  referendum  quite  uncertain. 

The  last  day  of  the  general  conference  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting.  The  Council  devoted  itself  to  the  prob- 
lem from  8  o'clock  a.  m.  till  12  o'clock,  and  from  4  till 
8  p.  m.  with  inexhaustible  interest,  more  than  a  hundred 
members  constantly  being  present.  The  "great"  speeches 
had  been  given  on  the  preceding  days.  The  most  dis- 
tinguished speakers,  such  as  Horace  Micheli,  A.  de  Meu- 
ron,  de  Dardel  from  western  Switzerland,  Borella  from 
Tessin,  Scherrer-Fiillemann,  Frey  and  Forrer  from  Ger- 
man Switzerland,  had  emphasized  the  advantages  of  the 
entrance  in  carefully  weighed  speeches,  with  a  whole 
battery  of  arguments.  Their  speeches,  as  well  as  the 
masterly  and  ably  compiled  plaidover  of  the  member 
Calender,  are  worth  reading  for  the  strength  of  their 
grounds  of  argument  and  prove  how  earnestly  the  Swiss 
National  Assembly  has  studied  the  problem  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  how  much  healthy  idealism  will 
be  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  League  in  the 
right  direction.  Opposed  to  these  were  the  no  less  care- 
fully collected  arguments  of  the  Socialist  leaders,  Gus- 
tav  Muller  and  Maine,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  bour- 
geois opponents,  von  Streng,  Professor  Ziircher,  Gelpke, 
Knellwolf,  etc.,  on  the  other. 

This  was  all  of  interest,  but  the  series  of  long  and 
splendid  speeches  wearied  the  audience.  On  Tuesday, 
the  final  day,  it  was  more  interesting,  although  the  dis- 
cussions were  not  enlivened  and  lightened  by  interrup- 
tions, as  is  often  the  case  in  other  parliaments,  one  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Swiss  Parliament  being  that  in- 
terruptions are  entirely  unknown  there.  However,  on 
the  last  day,  there  were  more  improvised  speeches — final 
efforts  to  still  try  and  convince  one  or  other  of  the  op- 
ponents. Especially  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  ap- 
peal to  the  moderate  half  of  the  Socialists.  It  was  inter- 
esting to  hear  how  first  the  Griitlian  Wirz,  and  then  two 


members,  who  a  few  weeks  ago  were  still  members,  of 
the  Socialist  fraction,  Jean  Sigg  from  Geneva  and  Frei  of 
Basle,  demonstrated  to  the  Swiss  Socialists  how,  just  as 
Socialists,  they  should  support  this  endeavor  for  the 
suppression  of  war.  They  referred  to  the  attitude  of 
their  comrades  in  other  countries — to  Henderson,  Ram- 
say Macdonald,  Smillie,  and  others,  who  had  just  issued 
a  powerful  manifesto  in  England  in  favor  of  the  League 
of  Nations;  and  to  Albert  Thomas  and  other  French 
Socialists,  who  had  adopted  a  similar  attitude  in  their 
own  country. 

Shortly  after  the  member  of  the  Federal  Council, 
Schulthess,  who  delivered  the  closing  speech  in  the  name 
of  the  government,  addressed  himself  specially  to  the 
representatives  of  the  working  classes.  He  maintained 
that  if  Switzerland  did  not  join  the  League  of  Nations, 
it  naturally  could  not  count  much  on  the  good-will  of 
the  big  powers  as  regards  the  delivery  of  raw  materials 
and  other  articles  of  urgent  necessity.  This  would  sig- 
nify a  danger  for  all  industry.  "What  can  I  say  to  the 
employers  in  a  plea  for  the  workers'  interests  if  they 
assert  that  the  workman  has  himself  made  it  impossible 
for  them  to  improve  his  position  by  his  having  raised 
his  voice  against  the  entry  of  Switzerland  into  the  League 
of  Nations?" 

One  wondered  whether,  after  the  forcible  arguments 
of  their  former  comrades,  Sigg,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
urgent  warning  of  the  member  Schulthess  against  the 
economic  disadvantages  which  would  accrue  in  case  of 
non-entry,  some  of  the  moderate  Socialists  would  aban- 
don their  resistance.  The  final  voting  proved  that  those 
who  had  hoped  for  converts  by  discussion  were  again  the 
poorer  by  an  illusion.  The  party  unanimously  refused. 
Party  discipline?  or  does  such  a  deep  cleft  really  divide 
even  the  so-called  moderate  Swiss  Socialists,  such  as 
Miiller,  Greulich,  and  Studer,  from  the  adherents  of  the 
Second  International  in  other  countries? 

The  reasons  brought  forward  by  the  opponents  in  the 
bourgeois  parties  were  of  various  kinds.  As  usual, 
"human  nature"  was  referred  to,  which  would  always 
sanction  warfare.  This  was  specially  answered  by  the 
more  idealistic  western  Swiss,  like  Micheli,  that  the 
present  disgust  of  war  should  be  utilized  to  drive  men 
now  to  exclaim,  "Never  again !"  It  was  said  it  would 
be  unchivalrous  to  join  a  league  of  the  victors.  To  this 
it  was  replied  that  the  vanquished  themselves  had  lately 
expressed  the  hope  that  the  League  of  Nations  woulcl 
adopt  a  more  universal  character  by  the  entrance  into 
it  of  the  neutral  States. 

There  was  a  fear  that  Germany  would  be  excluded 
from  it  for  a  considerable  time.  To  this  it  was  replied 
(and  Schulthess  of  the  Federal  Council  employed  his 
whole  eloquence  on  this  point)  that  the  misery  and  the 
requirements  of  the  whole  world  would  meanwhile  en- 
force a  Union  of  all  countries.  This  was  already  proved 
by  the  Labor  Conference  in  Washington. 

A  disinclination  was  shown  to  an  entrance  enforced  by 
the  Entente  and  to  the  subjection  of  the  smaller  State*. 
"Rather  death  than  life  in  slavery !"  said  Knellwolf.  To 
which  Spahn,  the  president  of  the  preparatory  commission, 
'Irvly  replied,  that  "during  the  war  not  a  little  slavery 
had  to  be  endured  to  enable  one  to  live !"  Further,  that 
the  principle  of  unanimity  regarding  the  decisions  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  a  guarantee  against  too  great  a 
restriction  of  freedom. 
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The  most  important  argument  of  the  opponent  was, 
however,  the  damage  to  Swiss  vital  interests  by  the  re- 
nunciation of  the  ancient  neutrality.  Federal  Coun- 
cilor Schulthess  refuted  this  reason  with  the  greatest 
distinctness.  The  military  neutrality  will  continue  by 
reason  of  article  435  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  will  remain 
unweakened  even  by  the  participation  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  whereas  the  economic  neutrality  cannot  be 
maintained  if  the  League  of  Nations  prescribes  a  joint 
action  against  the  peace-disturbing  State."  "Does  any 
one  believe,"  said  Mr.  Schulthess,  "that  if  we  do  not 
join  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  continue  to  trade 
with  the  boycotted  States  that  the  members  of  the  League 
of  Nations  will  continue  their  commercial  relations  with 
us  ?  They  would  simply  close  their  frontiers  to  us,  and 
the  result  would  be  that  as  a  member  of  the  League  of 
Nations  we  could  trade  with  the  whole  world,  excepting 
the  boycotted  State,  while  as  a  non-member  we  were 
entitled  to  continue  our  connections  with  this  State,  but 
thus  be  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

Against  these  arguments  there  is  nothing  to  be  said, 
in  my  opinion.  Apart  from  the  idealistic  considerations, 
which  have  certainly  contributed  in  no  small  measure 
to  the  favorable  decision,  also  the  economic  interests  of 
Switzerland  call  for  its  entrance  into  the  League  of 
Nations. 

HOLLAND 

In  the  opening  speech  which  Queen  Wilhelmina  held 
at  the  session  of  the  Dutch  Parliament  on  September 
16th,  she  said  the  following  to  the  representatives  of 
her  people  about  Holland's  position  toward  the  Versailles 
League  of  Nations :  "If  once  the  League  of  Nations  has 
become  a  fact,  the  joining  of  Holland  will  be  put  before 
you  for  ratification." 

The  position  of  the  Dutch  Government  seems  conse- 
quently to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  majority  of  the  Swiss 
National  Council:  principally  willingness  to  join  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  only  when  it  is  certain  that  the 
present  opposition  in  the  American  Senate  does  not  give 
the  League  of  Nations  the  death-blow  before  it  actually 
comes  into  being. 

That  Holland  is  ready  to  become  a  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  was  certain  from  the  very  first 
moment.  The  view  of  the  majority  of  the  Dutch  who 
have  thought  about  this  problem  at  all  was  already 
brought  forth  at  the  meeting  of  the  "Dutch  Association 
for  International  Law"  at  the  end  of  last  March,  when 
from  all  sides  the  sharpest  criticism  was  uttered  against 
the  terms  of  the  Versailles  League  of  Nations  Covenant, 
yet  at  the  same  time  there  was  acknowledged  that  it 
was  in  Holland's  own  interest,  as  well  as  its  duty  toward 
humanity,  to  join,  and  so  to  help  improve  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant. 

This  point  of  view  has  evidently  remained  the  same 
with  the  majority.  It  is  the  custom  that  immediately 
after  the  opening  speech  of  the  Queen  all  political  news- 
papers take  up  the  discussion  of  the  matter.  The  only 
large  newspaper  which  in  its  commentary  showed  some 
signs  of  doubt  about  the  joining  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  the  organ  of  the  former  very  influential,  now  rather 
isolated,  Calvinistic  leader,  the  Minister  of  State,  Kuyper. 
His  paper,  De  Standaard,  opposes  the  League  of  Nations 


because  "it  compels  the  abandonment  of  rather  a  large 
portion  of  sovereignty,"  and  he  finds  it  peculiar  that  the 
government  has  already  induced  the  Queen  to  declare 
herself  ready  for  it. 

But  this  opposing  voice  stands  isolated.  The  other 
papers  consider  the  joining  of  the  League  of  Nations 
as  something  quite  natural  and  are,  with  the  Amster- 
damer  Handelsblad,  of  opinion  "that  the  present  League 
of  Nations  may  be  the  germ  wherefrom  a  better  inter- 
national organization  might  grow." 

That  the  government  will  wait  until  the  League  of 
Nations  has  become  a  certainty  before  a  draft  of  a  bill 
for  ratification  of  Holland's  adherence  is  laid  before  the 
parliament  finds  no  opposition  in  the  press.  The  much- 
read  liberal  Nieuwe  Courant  (The  Hague)  is  praising 
this  postponement,  because  it  thinks  that  the  people 
round  about  in  the  country  are  not  quite  aware  of  the 
great  significance  which  the  joining  has,  and  through 
the  postponement  the  public  opinion  may  be  better  pre- 
pared, so  that  the  people's  representatives  will  at  least 
know  at  the  moment  of  taking  decision  what  thoughts 
and  opinions  prevail  among  the  people. 

Two  very  important  newspapers  are  not  quite  content, 
because  they  had  expected  that  the  government  would 
speak  with  more  enthusiasm  about  Holland's  duty  in  the 
interest  of  an  international  land  organization;  they  are 
the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant,  Holland's  largest 
daily  paper,  and  Ret  Vollt,  the  organ  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  The  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant  puts  in  the 
foreground  of  her  leading  article  of  September  4th  "that 
the  Versailles  League  of  Nations  was  a  disappointment." 
It  calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  that,  to  serve  its 
high  aim,  the  League  of  Nations  ought  to  satisfy  four 
demands:  1,  Impartiality;  2,  insurmountable  military 
predominance  against  the  national  forces ;  3,  large  legis- 
lative authority,  whereby  the  League  would  not  only  be- 
come a  "league  to  enforce  peace,"  but  also  a  "league  to 
enforce  progress";  4,  democratic  composition  of  the 
League  of  Nations  organs. 

In  order  to  enable  Holland  to  give  an  energetic 
collaboration  in  this  direction,  immediate  adherence  to 
the  League  of  Nations  is  necessary,  in  spite  of  all  its 
present  imperfections.  "There  is  so  much  at  stake  just 
now.  It  all  depends  in  what  spirit  the  League  of  Na- 
tions is  carried  on  within  the  first  few  months,  not  only 
by  the  great  powers,  but  by  all  large  and  small  nations 
together.  Here  lies  the  imminent  part  of  the  work.  A 
gigantic  fight  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  a  league 
of  nations  somewhat  different  and  somewhat  more  power- 
ful than  the  unsuccessful  work  of  the  two  Hague  con- 
ferences. This  fight  is  too  closely  associated  with  our 
vital  interests  as  that  we  could  remain  sheer  onlookers 
or  figures." 

Thus  writes  the  Nieuwe  Rotterdamsche  Courant  on 
September  4th.  Now,  after  the  opening  speech  of  the 
Queen,  the  paper  is  naturally  very  glad  that  the  govern- 
ment thinks  Holland's  joining  of  the  League  of  Nations 
as  compatible  with  its  interests.  The  paper  is  only 
sorry  that  the  speech  does  not  state  anything  about  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Netherlands  think  to  take  part  in  the 
League  and  in  what  direction  Holland  hopes  to  use  her 
influence  for  the  further  development  of  the  League. 
"Will  Holland  become  a  member  because  there  is  no 
other  way,  and  will  it,  after  its  adherence,  only  run 
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along  with  the  other  States,  or  will  it  try  to  play  an 
active  part,  as  we  recommend  it?  This  is  the  great 
question  to  which  the  people  expect  an  answer.  Yet  the 
speech  of  the  Queen  is  quite  negative  about  it." 

In  a  similar  spirit  writes  the  social  democratic  paper, 
Net  Volk.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Dutch  Social 
Democratic  Party  belongs  to  the  Second  International. 
The  position  of  the  Dutch  Social  Democrats  toward  the 
League  of  Nations  is  for  this  reason  quite  different  to 
the  position  of,  for  instance,  the  Swiss  Socialists.  After 
the  speech  of  the  Queen  Het  Volk  wrote :  "The  govern- 
ment of  a  State  that  has  remained  neutral  ought  to  have 
shown,  in  a  document  like  this,  that  it  intends  to  take 
a  very  active  part  in  the  development  of  the  present  in- 
ternational organization  into  a  real  league  of  nations. 
But,  for  this,  faith  in  a  better  future  must  be  alive,  and 
this  faith  seems  to  be  wanting." 

The  Social  Democratic  organ  discusses  its  position  to- 
ward the  League  of  Nations  more  fully  in  a  leading 
article  on  September  23:  "How  faulty  the  composition 
and  organization  of  the  League  of  Nations  may  be,  the 
institution  must  be  accepted,  not  only  a  league  of  na- 
tions on  a  just  basis,  but  also  this  unjust  league  of 
nations ;  not  only  a  league  of  nations  in  the  air,  but  also 
this  league,  which  will  very  soon  start  its  function,  be- 
cause it  is  the  bearer  of  two  principles,  and  without  their 
application  a  new  growing  of  the  civilization  is  im- 
possible— peaceful  settlement  of  all  conflicts  and  dis- 
armament. If  it  results  that  the  League  of  Nations 
works  faulty,  because  big  mistakes  exist  in  its  organiza- 
tion and  composition,  then  the  peoples  will  press  upon 
the  improvement  of  these  mistakes.  The  peoples  will 
not  tolerate  that  a  once-created  institution  which  prom- 
ises the  redemption  from  wars  is  checked  in  its  work 
by  diplomatic  games,  militaristic  ambitions,  or  the  ra- 
pacity of  influential  groups.  Thus  bad,  no  league  of 
nations  can  be,  as  that  the  peoples  will  not  be  able  to 
turn  it  over  into  some  blessed  power  in  favor  of  peace 
and  disarmament.  For  this  reason  we  recommend  Hol- 
land the  joining  of  even  this  crooked  League  of  Nations." 

This  opinion  of  the  Social  Democratic  organ  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  large  pacifist  unions,  which  have 
united  themselves  these  days  into  a  new  Dutch  central 
organization,  "Dutch  Association  for  Peace  and  League 
of  Nations,"  and  whose  leaders  belong  to  various  politi- 
cal directions,  and  all  of  them  recommend,  without  ex- 
ception, Holland's  immediate  joining  of  the  League. 

The  American  Commission  to  Poland,  headed  by 
Henry  Morgenthau,  former  Ambassador  to  Turkey  and 
a  leader  of  the  Jews  in  the  United  States,  which  was 
named  by  the  Department  of  State,  at  the  request  of 
President  Paderewski,  to  investigate  the  status  of  the 
Jews  of  Poland,  has  reported.  The  Polish  nation  as  a 
whole  is  absolved  from  responsibility  for  the  violence  of 
uncontrolled  troops  and  local  mobs  based  on  anti-Semitic 
feelings.  An  economic  boycott  of  Jews  on  a  consider- 
able scale  is  reported,  but  the  Polish  Government  stands 
pledged  to  put  an  end  to  it  as  far  as  it  can  be  done  by 
governmental  action.  The  Zionistic  aspirations  of  many 
of  the  Jews  undoubtedly  have  run  counter  to  the  Polish 
ideals  of  nationalism,  and  have  been  a  cause  of  friction ; 
as  also  has  been  their  successful  fight  at  Paris  to  bring 
about  the  guarantee  of  the  rights  of  religious,  racial,  and 
linguistic  minorities  in  Poland. 


A.  B.  Cliapln  In  St.  Louis  Republic 

THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE  SIGNED 

Signatory  Allied  Powers  Define  Attitude- 
Germany's  Mood  for  the  Future- 
Japan's  Imperial  Rescript 

On  January  10  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  making  peace  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Allied  Powers,  was  made  effective 
by  exchange  of  ratifications, 'Baron  Kurt  von  Lersner,  head 
of  the  German  mission,  having  previously  signed  the  protocol 
of  November  1,  providing  for  reparation  for  the  sinking  of 
the  German  warships  at  Scapa  Flow  and  to  insure  the  carry- 
Ing  out  of  the  armistice  terms.  The  document  was  signed 
In  the  office  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Paris,  and 
the  ceremony  was  devoid  of  any  unusual  dramatic  features. 

As  long  ago  as  last  October  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
powers  had  ratified  the  treaty  to  comply  with  Its  require- 
ments as  to  effectiveness.  The  delay  In  formal  ratification 
has  been  due  to  the  failure  of  Germany  to  live  up  to  some 
of  the  terms  of  the  armistice  and  to  the  Insistence  of  the 
Allied  Supreme  Council  that  before  the  treaty  was  put  into 
effect  Germany  should  further  guarantee  action  In  this  re- 
spect, and  also  meet  additional  demands  for  reparation  fol- 
lowing the  sinking  of  the  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow. 

After  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  Premier  Clemenceau 
handed  to  Baron  von  Lersner  the  following  letter : 

"PARIS,  January  10. 

"Now  that  the  protocol  provided  for  by  the  note  of  No- 
vember 2  has  been  signed  by  qualified  representatives  of  the 
German  Government,  and  in  consequence  the  ratifications  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  have  been  deposited,  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  wish  to  renew  to  the  German  Government 
their  assurance  that,  while  necessary  reparations  for  the 
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sinking  of  the  German  fleet  in  Scapa  Flow  will  be  exacted, 
they  do  not  intend  to  injure  the  vital  economic  interest  of 
Germany.  On  this  point,  by  this  letter,  they  confirm  the 
declarations  which  the  general  secretary  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference was  charged  with  making  orally  to  the  president  of 
the  German  delegation  on  December  23." 

GERMANY'S  ATTITUDE 

Following  the  formal  ceremony,  Baron  von  Lersner  issued 
the  following  statement : 

"Execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  imposes  upon  Ger- 
many the  heaviest  sacrifices  ever  borne  by  a  nation  in  mod- 
ern times.  We  have  lost  in  the  west  and  in  the  east  terri- 
tories that  belonged  to  Prussia  for  many  centuries.  We  have 
assumed  enormous  economic  obligations.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
glad  that  peace  is  at  last  re-established,  because  it  will  give 
back  to  Germany  her  beloved  sons  still  prisoners  abroad. 

"We  have  already,  even  without  being  obliged  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty,  delivered  a  considerable  quantity  of  products, 
including  2,500,000  tons  of  coal,  to  France,  and  I  can  say 
that  Germany  will  go  to  the  utmost  limit  of  possibility  in 
fulfilling  all  the  obligations  she  has  incurred.  It  will  mean 
hard  times  for  Germany,  but  with  the  recovery  of  our  ardor 
for  labor  and  production  we  hope  to  meet  every  emergency. 

"The  recovery  of  our  economic  prosperity  is  as  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  Entente  as  it  is  to  us,  on  account  of  the  great 
economic  difficulties  that  threaten  all  Europe.  It  is  obvious, 
speaking  chiefly  of  France,  that  her  economic  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  the  economic  recovery  of  Germany." 

From  the  German  Government  the  following  appeal  to  the 
German  people  was  sent  out  on  the  llth: 

"The  unhappy  issue  of  the  war  has  left  us  defenseless  to 
the  arbitrary  will  of  an  opponent  who  is  imposing  upon  us 
in  the  name  of  peace  the  heaviest  of  sacrifices,  the  first  of 
which  is  the  renunciation  of  German  territories  in  the  east, 
west,  and  north,  without  regard  to  the  principles  of  self- 
determination,  by  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  Ger- 
man countrymen  are  being  placed  under  foreign  domination. 

"German  brothers  and  sisters,  not  only  in  the  hour  of 
farewell,  but  forever,  mourning  for  our  loss  will  fill  our 
hearts.  We  vow  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  entire  German 
people  that  we  will  never  forget  you.  You,  on  your  part, 
will  not  forget  your  common  German  fatherland,  of  that  we 
are  sure. 

"Whatever  is  possible  for  us. to  do  to  preserve  to  you  the 
mother  language,  the  German  character,  and  the  inward 
spiritual  union  of  the  homeland  will  be  done.  We  will  un- 
ceasingly urge  that  promises  given  in  the  treaty  shall  be 
kept.  Our  sympathy,  our  care,  our  ardent  love,  will  unfail- 
ingly be  yours. 

"Across  all  frontier  barriers  German  nationality  remains 
one  entity.  Be  strong  with  us  in  the  belief  that  the  German 
people  will  not  perish,  but  on  hard-won  liberal  foundations 
will  rise  to  the  highest  political  economic  and  social  culture. 

"Countrymen,  a  hard  injustice  was  done  you  and  us  by 
forcible  separation.  The  right  of  self-determination  has 
been  refused  the  German  population.  But  we  do  not  aban- 
don hope.  You,  too,  one  day  will  be  granted  this  national 
fundamental  right.  We  will,  therefore,  despite  all  pain,  call 
to  one  another  full  of  hope  and  confidence  in  this  hour  of 
parting.  We  will  truly  ever  stand  together  with  our  entire 
strength  for  the  right  of  our  nationality." 

Friedrlch  Ebert,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Germany,  in 
an  Interview  with  the  Berlin  representative  of  the  Universal 
Service  News  Agency,  given  January  13,  said : 

"With  all  my  heart  I  welcome  the  final  advent  of  peace, 
so  long  expected  and  so  long  delayed.  Though  it  is  not  a 
peace  upon  the  terms  by  which,  just  two  years  ago  almost 
to  the  day,  President  Wilson  set  the  hearts  of  enlightened 
men  and  women  everywhere  ablaze,  it  is  at  least  a  formal 
cessation,  of  the  state  of  war  which  will  help  men  of  good- 
will on  both  sides,  and  which  may  turn  into  real  world  peace 
in  the  course  of  time. 

"In  this  sense,  this  day  ought  to  be  the  dawn  of  a  period 


of  regeneration  and  the  return  of  sanity  for  a  world  disor- 
ganized and  demoralized  through  the  long  orgy  of  destruc- 
tion and  lawlessness.  It  should  be  a  solemn  reminder  that 
organized  murder  must  never  happen  again,  and  that  in  so 
far  as  the  present  peace  settlement  fails  to  satisfy  the  just 
claims  of  nations,  it  must  be  revised  by  other  means  than 
the  destruction  of  human  lives,  and  with  other  arguments 
than  guns  and  battleships. 

"It  should  be  the  inauguration  of  a  long  era  of  co-opera- 
tion among  nations  whose  close  Interdependence  has  never 
been  so  evident  as  in  those  terrible  days  of  universal  ruin 
and  misery. 

"It  will  be  a  matter  of  the  deepest  regret  for  many  people 
that  the  state  of  peace  proclaimed  does  not  include  either 
the  United  States  or  Russia.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  day 
when  those  countries  also  will  re-enter  into  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  Germany  and,  as  far  as  Russia  is  concerned,  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  may  be  near  at  hand. 

"After  the  cataclysm  through  which  the  world  has  gone, 
the  new  international  conditions  cannot  be  fixed  to  a  nicety 
beforehand.  It  seems  wise,  in  the  present  state  of  threaten- 
ing dissolution,  first  to  re-establish  a  state  of  peace  through- 
out the  world  and  leave  the  arrangements  of  the  details  of 
international  relations  to  common  council  at  a  later  date. 

"To  Germany  the  coming  into  force  of  the  peace  treaty 
brings  no  material  advantage  of  any  kind,  save  the  long  de- 
sired return  of  her  thousands  of  sons  held  unduly  long  in 
foreign  captivity.  For  her  this  day  means  the  setting  into 
motion  of  an  endless  chain  of  obligations  of  the  heaviest 
kind,  including  the  unspeakably  painful  surrender  of  large 
areas  inhabited  purely  or  preponderately  by  German  popu- 
lations to  foreign  sovereignties. 

"We  refuse  to  be  down-hearted.  In  resuming  diplomatic 
and  commercial  relations  with  our  former  enemies  we  hope 
that  they  will  give  a  chance  to  the  new  Germany,  whose 
present  government,  supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people,  has  no  desire  but  to  live  in  peace  with  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

"I  trust  that  in  this  desire  we  may  be  aided  by  the  respon- 
sible press  organizations  in  all  countries.  The  world  knows 
how  much  in  the  past  erroneous,  and  even  deliberately  false, 
newspaper  reports  have  intensified  the  existing  rivalries  and 
actual  hostility. 

"I  see  that  even  now  false  reports  of  an  alleged  desire  of 
Germany  for  commercial  world  supremacy  are  being  circu- 
lated among  an  uninformed  public  in  order  to  keep  up  sus- 
picion and  distrust  against  Germany. 

"I  therefore  beg  leave  to  appeal  to  the  responsible  news- 
paper men  in  all  countries  to  leave  the  war  of  journalism 
aside  and  do  their  part  to  make  this  world  safe  for  peace, 
good-will,  and  co-operation." 

JAPAN'S  EMPEROR'S  ROYAL  RESCRIPT 

Simultaneous  with  the  promulgation  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles an  imperial  rescript  was  issued  by  Japan.  It  said : 

"It  is  a  source  of  deep  rejoicing  to  us  that  the  gigantic 
war  which  has  plunged  the  whole  world  into  unspeakable 
consternation  for  the  past  five  years  has  at  last  come  to  an 
end  through  the  valiant  and  unstinted  efforts  of  the  powers 
in  alliance  with  us,  and  that  the  peace  of  the  world  has  thus 
been  at  length  restored.  The  final  reparation  of  the  results 
of  so  great  a  catastrophe  and  the  guarantee  of  the  reign  of 
tranquillity  In  the  future,  needless  to  say,  depend  altogether 
upon  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  of  all  the  Allied  powers. 
With  these  considerations  in  mind,  we  despatched  our  dele- 
gates to  the  Peace  Conference  which  was  lately  held  in 
France,  with  instructions  to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 

"We  are  now  much  gratified  to  know  that  a  new  treaty 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  perpetual  peace  has  been  ar- 
rived at  and  the  foundation  of  a  league  of  nations  laid  down, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  are  fully  conscious  of  the  heavy 
responsibilities  henceforth  devolving  upon  our  country.  At 
the  opening  of  this  fresh  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  world 
and  in  view  of  the  tremendous  changes  in  its  aspects,  we 
hold  it  to  be  high  time  that  all  loyal  Japanese  subjects 
should  address  themselves  with  the  best  endeavors  at  their 
command  to  the  task  of  adapting  their  activities  to  the  on- 
ward march  of  events. 

"We  therefore  call  upon  our  subjects  that,  keeping  this 
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cardinal  aim  constantly  before  them,  they  should  In  the  first 
Instance  work  for  the  attainment  of  that  durable  peace  con- 
templated by  the  institution  of  the  League  of  Nations,  always 
iiliiiling  by  the  principle  of  universal  justice  and  following 
tin-  paths  of  progress  of  the  world.  It  Is  at  the  same  time 
our  earnest  hope  that  they  will  make  It  their  guiding  prin- 
ciple to  keep  to  a  sound  and  wholesome  fashion  of  living  and 
eschewing  as  unworthy  of  them  all  forms  of  frivolity  and 
luxury,  and  will  devote  their  efforts  to  furthering  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  national  resources  with  a  view  to  keeping 
pace  with  the  advance  of  human  progress.  Trusting  that 
we  may  enjoy  for  evermore  the  blessings  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, together  with  the  whole  company  of  friendly  na- 
tions, we  give  expression  to  our  ardent  hope  that,  relying 
upon  the  undivided  co-operation  of  our  loyal  subjects,  we 
shall  accomplish  the  task  of  advancing  the  general  welfare 
of  the  entire  people  and  of  spreading  throughout  the  land 
the  utmost  benefits  of  civilization,  so  as  to  crown  the  past 
achievements  of  our  forefathers  with  imperishable  glory, 
and  we  hereby^  enjoin  our  loyal  subjects  to  fulfill  our  wishes 
herein  expressed." 

With  the  signing  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  two  important 
actions  of  an  important  character  began,  the  repatriation  of 
German  prisoners  held  in  France,  to  the  number  of  300,000, 
and  the  first  steps  toward  resumption  of  diplomatic  and  con- 
sular relations  between  Germany  and  the  nations  with 
which  she  has  warred.  The  representative  of  the  United 
States  in  Berlin  will  be  Ellis  Lorlng  Dresel,  of  Boston,  who 
will  have  the  title  of  "commissioner"  without  diplomatic 
status  and  act  as  observer  for  the  State  Department. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS   BEGINS  TO 

FUNCTION 

President  Wilson's  Call  to  Assemble— The 

First  Session — The  Saar  Commission 

Named 

With  the  formal  ratification  of  the  Treaty  with  Germany 
(see  page  25)  the  mechanism  of  the  League  began  to  oper- 
ate, inasmuch  as  by  its  terms  the  compact  carried  with  It 
assent  by  the  signatory  powers  to  the  newly  devised  inter- 
national organization. 

The  call  to  assembly  of  the  League  issued  from  Washing- 
ton not  as  coming  from  President  Wilson,  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  as  the  person  formally  mentioned  In  the 
treaty  as  authorized  to  call  the  League's  Council  to  its  first 
assembly.  The  situation  facing  the  League  as  it  met  this 
detail  no  doubt  was  anomalous  and  unforeseen;  but  it  was 
decided  by  the  European  powers  Interested,  and  also  by 
legal  authorities,  that  though  the  United  States  was  not  to 
participate  In  the  League,  at  least  In  its  earlier  sessions,  it 
nevertheless  would  be  both  lawful  and  politic  for  the  call  to 
come  from  Woodrow  Wilson  the  man,  especially  since  he 
had  so  much  responsibility  for  making  the  League's  cove- 
nant an  Integral  part  of  the  treaty. 

THE  CALL  TO  ASSEMBLE  THE  COUNCIL 

President  Wilson  transmitted,  through  the  State  Depart 
ment,  to  the  United  States  embassies  in  the  countries  eligi- 
ble to  seats  In  the  council  the  following  call,  for  formal 
presentation  to  those  governments.  It  ran  thus,  save  for  the 
name  of  the  nation  invited,  which  altered  according  to  the 
necessity  of  the  occasion.  This  Is  the  text  sent  to  Great 
Britain: 


"In  compliance  with  Article  V  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
league  of  Nations,  which  went  into  effect  at  the  same  time 
:i.-  I  lie  Treaty  of  Versailles  of  June  28,  1919,  of  which  It  is 
a  part,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  acting  on  behalf 
of  those  nations  which  have  deposited  their  instruments  of 
ratification  in  Paris  as  certified  In  a  proces-verbal  drawn  up 
by  the  French  Government,  dated  January  10,  1920,  has  the 
honor  to  Inform  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be 
held  in  Paris,  at  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  Friday, 
January  16,  at  10.30  a.  m. 

"The  President  earnestly  ventures  the  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Great  Britain  will  be  in  a  position  to  send  a 
representative  to  this  first  meeting.  He  feels  that  It  Is  un- 
necessary for  him  to  point  out  the  deep  significance  attached 
to  this  meeting  or  the  importance  which  it  must  assume  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  It  will  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  international  co-operation  and  the  first  great  step 
toward  the  Ideal  concert  of  nations.  It  will  bring  the  League 
of  Nations  into  being  as  a  living  force,  devoted  to  the  task 
of  assisting  the  peoples  of  all  countries  in  their  desire  for 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness.  The  President  Is  con- 
vinced that  its  progress  will  accord  with  the  noble  purpose 
to  which  it  is  dedicated." 

THE  FIRST  SESSION 

At  10.30  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  representatives  of 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Greece,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Brazil,  and  Japan,  members  of  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  met  In  the  Clock  Room  of  the  French  Foreign 
Office.  Those  present  and  representing  these  nations  were 
Earl  Curzon,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary,  for  Great  Brit- 
ain; Premier  Venizelos,  for  Greece;  Carlo  Farrarls,  Italian 
Minister  of  Industry,  Commerce,  Labor  and  Food,  for  Italy ; 
Paul  Hymans,  Belgian  Foreign  Minister,  for  Belgium ;  Baron 
Matsui,  Ambassador  to  France,  for  Japan;  Dr.  Castoa  du 
Cunha,  Ambassador  to  France,  for  Brazil;  Count  Quinones 
de  Leon,  Ambassador  to  France,  for  Spain,  and  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois,  for  France,  who,  on  motion  of  Premier  Venizelos 
of  Greece,  was  chosen  chairman.  This  motion  was  seconded 
by  Lord  Curzon,  and  M.  Bourgeois  was  unanimously  elected. 
Sir  Eric  Drummond  later  was  confirmed  as  general  secre- 
tary, he  having  been  selected  for  the  post  several  months 
ago  and  having  had  London  as  his  base  of  operations  for 
tentative  organization  of  the  working  staff  of  the  League. 
The  United  States'  chief  representative  on  this  staff  was  to 
have  been  Raymond  B.  Fosdlck,  but  he  has  resigned. 

THE  TENOR  OF  THE  SPEECHES 

M.  Bourgeois,  the  President,  in  his  opening  address,  said : 
"The  task  of  presiding  at  this  meeting  and  inaugurating 
this  great  international  situation  should  have  fallen  to 
President  Wilson.  We  respect  the  reasons  which  still  delay 
final  decision  by  our  friends  In  Washington,  but  express  the 
hope  that  their  difficulties  will  soon  be  overcome  and  that  a 
representative  of  the  great  American  republic  will  occupy 
the  place  awaiting  him  among  us.  The  work  of  the  council 
will  then  assume  definite  character  and  will  have  that  par- 
ticular force  which  should  be  associated  with  our  work. 

"January  16,  1920,  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  date  of 
the  birth  of  a  new  world.  Decisions  to  be  reached  today 
will  be  in  the  name  of  all  nations  adhering  to  the  covenant 
of  the  league.  It  will  be  the  first  decree  of  all  free  nations, 
leaguing  themselves  together  for  the  first  time  in  the  world, 
to  substitute  right  for  might.  But  the  organization  of  the 
league  of  Nations  will  not  be  complete  until  the  assembly 
of  all  the  States  meets." 

Earl  Curzon,  Great  Britain's  representative,  said: 

"On  behalf  of  the  British  Empire  I  desire  to  express  the 
loyalty  of  my  government  and  the  external  dominions  of  the 
British  Crown  to  the  spirit  underlying  the  covenant  of  the 
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League  of  Nations.  It  is  our  intention,  by  every  means  in 
our  power,  to  insure  its  practical  efficiency.  It  is  our  firm 
belief  that  through  its  instrumentality  alone  we  can  hope  to 
insure  that  such  miseries  that  the  world  has  experienced 
during  the  last  five  years  shall  not  be  repeated  and  that  a 
new  era  of  international  relationship  shall  dawn. 

"The  League  of  Nations  is  an  expression  of  the  universal 
desire  for  saner  methods  of  regulating  affairs  of  mankind 
and  provides  machinery  by  which  practical  effect  may  be 
given  the  principles  of  international  friendship  and  good 
understanding.  The  success  of  the  labors  of  the  peace  con- 
ference is  a  good  augury  for  the  future  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  For  the  first  time  an  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
together  under  the  auspices  of  the  League  representatives 
of  governments,  employees,  and  labor,  and  an  advance  ex- 
ceeding the  results  of  the  entire  work  of  the  previous  quar- 
ter of  a  century  has  been  made  in  the  field  of  international 
action  on  industrial  questions." 

Signer  Ferraris,  the  Italian  representative,  urged  the 
League  at  once  to  give  its  attention  to  reduction  of  the  high 
costs  of  transportation  and  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  to 
consideration  of  the  perils  in  which  international  finance 
finds  itself;  and  the  Brazilian  representative,  Ambassador 
da  Cunha,  noting  the  fact  that  he  was  the  only  representa- 
tive of  the  Americas  present,  pledged  not  only  Brazil  but 
Pan-America  to  loyal  support  of  the  League. 

THE  ATTENDANCE  SLIM 

Of  all  the  major  figures  in  drafting  the  treaty  and  form- 
ing the  League,  only  one,  Lloyd-George,  was  present  at  this 
opening  session,  and  he  as  a  spectator  who  came  and  went. 
Viscount  Grey  was  an  interested  onlooker.  By  orders  from 
Washington,  conveyed  through  Ambassador  Wallace,  Amer- 
ican representation  at  the  ceremony,  even  in  a  private,  non- 
official  capacity,  was  discouraged.  There  was  no  crush  of 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  room,  and  the  mechanism 
started  up  with  no  "eclat,"  as  the  French  would  say. 

When  the  council  adjourned,  it  was  to  meet  in  London, 
where  its  clerical  staff  is  located  temporarily.  There  seems 
to  be  some  uncertainty  now  as  to  whether  Geneva,  after  all, 
will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  League,  advocates  of  Brus- 
sels having  renewed  their  arguments.  Until  this  important 
detail  is  definitely  fixed,  London,  will  be  the  center  of  oper- 
ations. 

THE  COMMISSION  FOR  THE  SAAB  BASIN 

The  first  official  act  of  the  League  was  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  determine  the  frontiers  of  the  Saar 
Basin,  as  provided  for  by  Article  48,  section  4,  of  the  treaty. 
France  and  Germany  have  yet  to  name  their  delegates,  but 
the  council  has  chosen  Colonel  Wace,  of  the  British  army ; 
Major  Lambert,  of  the  Belgian,  and  Major  Kobaish,  of  the 
Japanese  army.  Civilians,  it  will  be  noted,  are  lacking. 

THE  IRISH  REPUBLIC'S  PROTEST 

The  first  formal  protest  coming  before  the  League  was 
that  "from  the  elected  government  of  the  Irish  Republic" 
against  "the  unreal  English  character  of  an  international 
league  of  peace."  The  protestants  charged  that  the  League 
as  constituted  was  "an  engine  of  empire,  designed  to  secure 
and  perpetuate  English  hegemony  throughout  both  hemi- 
spheres." 

CHILE  AND  BOLIVIA'S  APPEAL 

Signs  point  to  the  joint  appeal  of  Chile  and  Bolivia  to  the 
League  for  adjudication  of  the  long-standing  issues  over 
boundary  and  the  right  of  Bolivia  to  at  least  a  corridor  to 
the  sea.  Latin  America  as  such,  judging  by  her  statesmen's 
utterances,  is  preparing  to  use  the  League  as  amply  as  she 
can. 


THE  PRESIDENT,  THE  SENATE,  THE 
PEOPLE,  AND  THE  TREATY 

President  Wilson  to  Democrats— Mr. 
Bryan's  Advice 

Consideration  of  the  treaty  with  Germany  in  the  Senate 
was  resumed  December  20th,  owing  to  the  introduction  by 
Senator  Knox,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  of 
a  joint  resolution  repealing  the  joint  resolution  of  April  6, 
1917,  declaring  a  state  of  war  to  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  It  went  on  the  calendar  and  has  not 
been  "discussed  publicly  by  the  Senators  since  and  bids  fair 
not  to  be. 

The  same  day  Senator  Underwood  offered  a  resolution 
which  called  on  the  President  of  the  Senate  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  10  Senators  to  consider  ways  and  means  of 
securing  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany,  and  to  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate such  a  resolution  of  ratification  as  in  their  judgment 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  Senate.  Failing  to  secure  unanimous 
consent  for  consideration  of  this  resolution,  it  went  over 
under  the  rules,  and  the  Christmas  holiday  adjournment 
came,  making  early  consideration  of  this  and  all  other  phases 
of  the  problem  impossible. 

When  the  Senate  reassembled  negotiations  between  the 
divergent  groups  were  renewed,  but  with  no  substantial 
change  in  the  attitude  of  the  forces  led  by  Senators  Lodge 
and  Hitchcock,  but  with  pressure  from  the  public  for  action 
steadily  increasing;  and  thus  the  situation  stood  when  the 
President's  attitude  was  partially  revealed  by  his  letter  sent 
to  the  Democratic  party  at  its  Jackson  Day  banquet.  This 
declaration,  together  with  the  somewhat  divergent  one  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  stimulated  renewed  efforts  to  bring  about  com- 
promise between  the  Senators. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  TO  DEMOCRATS 

Following  a  long-time  custom,  leaders  of  the  Democratic 
party  and  members  of  its  national  committee  met  in  Wash- 
ington on  January  8th  to  celebrate  "Jackson  Day"  and  to 
state  for  party  and  national  consumption  ruling  ideas  and 
ideals  facing  given  contemporary  facts.  President  Wilson, 
still  being  unable  to  leave  his  home,  sent  a  letter,  from  which 
the  following  quotation  is  made.  He  said : 

"The  United  States  enjoyed  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the 
world  until  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  failed  to  ratify 
the  treaty  by  which  the  belligerent  nations  sought  to  effect 
the  settlements  for  which  they  had  fought  throughout  the 
war. 

Withdrawal  Inconceivable 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  at  this  supreme  crisis  and  final 
turning  point  in  the  international  relations  of  the  whole 
world,  when  the  results  of  the  great  war  are  by  no  means 
determined  and  are  still  questionable  and  dependent  upon 
events  which  no  man  can  foresee  or  count  upon,  the  United 
States  should  withdraw  from  the  concert  of  progressive  and 
enlightened  nations  by  which  Germany  was  defeated  and  all 
similar  governments  (if  the  world  be  so  unhappy  as  to  con- 
tain any )  warned  of  the  certain  consequences  of  any  attempt 
of  a  like  iniquity;  and  yet  that  is  the  effect  of  the  course 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  taken  with  regard  to 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Germany  is  beaten,  but  we  are 
still  at  war  with  her,  and  the  old  stage  is  reset  for  a  repe- 
tition of  the  old  plot.  It  is  now  ready  for  the  resumption 
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of  the  old  offensive  and  defensive  alliances  which  made  set- 
tled peace  Impossible.  It  Is  now  open  again  to  every  sort  of 
intrigue. 

"The  old  spies  are  free  to  resume  their  former  abominable 
activities.  They  are  again  at  liberty  to  make  It  Impossible 
for  governments  to  be  sure  what  mischief  is  being  worked 
among  their  own  people,  what  Internal  disorders  are  being 
fomented.  Without  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
then-  may  be  as  many  secret  treaties  as  ever,  to  destroy  the 
confidence  of  governments  In  each  other,  and  their  validity 
cannot  be  questioned.  None  of  the  objects  we  professed  to 
be  fighting  for  has  been  secured  or  can  be  made  certain  of 
without  this  nation's  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  its  entry 
into  the  covenant  This  nation  entered  the  great  war  to 
vindicate  its  own  rights  and  to  protect  and  preserve  free 
government  It  went  into  the  war  to  see  it  through  to  the 
end,  and  the  end  has  not  yet  come.  It  went  into  the  war  to 
make  an  end  of  militarism,  to  furnish  guarantees  to  weak 
nations,  and  to  make  a  just  and  lasting  peace.  It  entered  it 
with  noble  enthusiasms.  Five  of  the  leading  belligerents 
have  accepted  the  treaty  and  formal  ratifications  will  soon 
be  exchanged.  The  question  is  whether  this  country  will 
enter  and  enter  wholeheartedly.  If  it  does  not  do  so,  the 
United  States  and  Germany  will  play  a  lone  hand  in  the 
world.  The  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the 
effective  execution  of  the  treaty  depend  upon  the  whole- 
hearted participation  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  stating 
it  as  a  matter  of  power.  The  point  is  that  the  United  States 
is  the  only  nation  which  has  sufficient  moral  force  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  to  guarantee  the  substitution  of  discussion 
for  war.  If  we  keep  out  of  this  agreement,  if  we  do  not 
give  our  guarantees,  then  another  attempt  will  be  made  to 
crush  the  new  nations  of  Europe. 

Rejects  Senate's  Action 

"I  do  not  believe  that  this  Is  what  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try wish  or  will  be  satisfied  with.  Personally,  I  do  not  ac- 
cept the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  the 
decision  of  the  nation.  I  have  asserted  from  the  first  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  de- 
sire the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  my  impression  to  that 
effect  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  the  unmistakable  evi- 
dences of  public  opinion  given  during  my  visit  to  seventeen 
of  the  States.  I  have  endeavored  to  make  it  plain  that  if 
the  Senate  wishes  to  say  what  the  undoubted  meaning  of 
the  league  is,  I  shall  have  no  objection.  There  can  be  no 
reasonable  objection  to  Interpretations  accompanying  the  act 
of  ratification  itself.  But  when  the  treaty  is  acted  upon,  I 
must  know  whether  it  means  that  we  have  ratified  or  re- 
jected it  We  cannot  rewrite  this  treaty.  We  must  take  it 
without  changes  which  alter  its  meaning,  or  leave  It,  and 
then,  after  the  rest  of  the  world  has  signed  it,  we  must  face 
the  unthinkable  task  of  making  another  and  separate  kind 
of  treaty  with  Germany.  But  no  mere  assertions  with  re- 
gard to  the  wish  and  opinion  of  the  country  are  credited. 

A  Solemn  Referendum 

"I  f  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  people  of  the  country 
think  on  this  vital  matter,  the  clear  and  single  way  out  in 
to  submit  It  for  determination  at  the  next  election  to  the 
voters  of  the  nation,  to  give  the  next  election  the  form  of  a 
great  and  solemn  referendum,  a  referendum  as  to  the  part 
the  United  States  is  to  play  In  completing  the  settlements  of 
the  war  and  In  the  prevention  in  the  future  of  such  outrages 
as  Germany  attempted  to  perpetrate.  We  have  no  more 
moral  right  to  refuse  now  to  take  part  In  the  execution  and 
administration  of  these  settlements  than  we  had  to  refuse 
to  take  part  In  the  fighting  of  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  war 
which  brought  victory  and  made  it  possible  to  dictate  to 
Germany  what  the  settlement  should  be.  Our  fidelity  to  our 
associates  in  the  war  is  in  question,  and  the  whole  future  of 
mankind.  It  will  be  heartening  to  the  whole  world  to  know 
the  attitude  and  purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 

MR.  BRYAN'S  WAY  OUT 

Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  former  Secretary  of  State,  a  practi- 
cal negotiator  of  treaties  of  peace  and  arbitration,  a  staunch 
advocate  of  the  League  of  Nations,  a  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  and  a  powerful  personal  factor  In 


party  and  national  politics,  also  was  at  this  banquet  and 
spoke,  outlining  a  different  policy  from  the  President  in 
some  important  details,  though  agreeing  with  him  on  gen- 
eral principles  of  party,  national  and  international  action. 
We  quote  from  the  more  salient  parts  of  his  speech : 

"A  democratic  President  was  the  spokesman  of  the  United 
States  in  holding  out  to  a  war-worn  world  the  hope  of  uni- 
versal peace,  and  he  brought  back  from  Paris  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  that  provides  means  for  settling 
international  disputes  without  resort  to  force.  He  did  the 
best  he  could,  and  succeeded  better  than  we  had  any  right 
to  expect,  when  we  remember  that  he  fought  single-handed 
against  the  selfish  Interests  of  the  world. 

"The  Republican  Party,  in  control  of  the  Senate,  Instead 
of  ratifying  at  once  or  promptly  proposing  changes  that  it 
deemed  necessary,  has  fiddled  while  civilization  has  been 
threatened  with  conflagration.  It  could  have  adopted  Its 
reservations  as  well  five  months  ago  as  later,  but  it  per- 
mitted endless  debate  while  suffering  humanity  waited. 

Facing  Facts 

"The  Democratic  Senators  stood  with  the  President  for 
ratification  without  reservation,  and  I  stood  with  them,  be- 
lieving that  it  was  better  to  secure  within  the  League,  after 
it  was  established,  any  necessary  changes  than  to  attempt 
to  secure  them  by  reservations  in  the  ratifying  resolutions. 
But  our  plan  has  been  rejected  and  we  must  face  the  situa- 
tion as  it  is.  We  must  either  secure  such  compromises  as 
may  be  possible  or  present  the  issue  to  the  country.  The 
latter  course  would  mean  a  delay  of  at  least  fourteen  months, 
and  then  success  only  in  case  of  our  securing  a  two-thirds 
majority  In  the  Senate. 

"We  cannot  afford,  either  as  citizens  or  as  members  of  the 
party,  to  share  with  the  Republican  Party  responsibility  for 
further  delay ;  we  cannot  go  before  the  country  on  the  issue 
that  such  an  appeal  would  present  The  Republicans  have 
a  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  therefore  can  by  right  dictate 
the  Senate's  course.  Being  in  the  minority,  we  cannot  de- 
mand the  right  to  decide  the  terms  upon  which  the  Senate 
will  consent  to  ratification.  Our  nation  has  spent  100,000 
precious  lives  and  more  than  twenty  billions  of  dollars  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  the  one  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  democracy  is  the  right  of  the  majority  to 
rule.  It  applies  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  as  well  as 
to  the  people.  According  to  the  Constitution,  a  treaty  Is 
ratified  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  but  the  Democratic  Party  can- 
not afford  to  take  advantage  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
a  minority  to  prevent  ratification.  A  majority  of  Congress 
can  declare  war.  Shall  we  make  it  more  difficult  to  con- 
clude a  treaty  than  to  enter  a  war? 

Congress  and  Self-determination 

"Neither  can  we  go  before  the  country  on  the  issue  raised 
by  Article  X.  If  we  do  not  Intend  to  impair  the  right  of 
Congress  to  decide  the  question  of  peace  or  war  when  the 
time  for  action  arises,  how  can  we  insist  upon  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  go  to  war  which  can  have  no  force  or  value  except 
as  it  does  impair  the  independence  of  Congress?  We  owe  it 
to  the  world  to  join  in  an  honest  effort  to  put  an  end  to  war 
forever,  and  that  effort  should  be  made  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment 

"A  Democratic  Party  cannot  be  a  party  of  negation;  it 
must  have  a  construction  program.  It  must  not  only  favor 
a  League  of  Nations,  but  it  must  have  a  plan  for  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  and  a  policy  to  be  pursued  by  those  dele- 
Kates.  What  plan  can  a  Democratic  Party  have  other  than 
one  that  contemplates  the  popular  election  of  those  delegates, 
who,  In  the  influence  they  will  exert,  will  be  next  In  impor- 
tance to  the  President  himself?  And  what  policy  can  the 
I>emocratlc  Party  have  within  the  League  of  Nations  other 
than  one  of  absolute  Independence  and  Impartiality  between 
the  members  of  the  League?  Our  nation's  voice  should  at 
all  times  be  raised  In  behalf  of  equal  and  exact  justice  be- 
tween nations  as  the  only  basis  of  permanent  peace;  It 
should  be  raised  in  defense  of  the  right  of  self-determina- 
tion and  in  proclaiming  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  as  universal 
as  the  peace  which  we  advocate." 
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ORGANIZATIONS  DEMAND  ACTION 

On  January  13  spokesmen  of  civic,  commercial,  industrial, 
and  religious  organizations  of  the  country,  with,  it  is  said, 
20,000,000  adherents,  appeared  in  Washington  and  presented 
the  appendeS  statement  to  the  President  and  to  the  Senate. 
Among  the  organizations  represented  were  the  American 
Rights  League,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnte,  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace, 
the  Dairymen's  League,  the  National  Education  Association, 
the  United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  the  Church  Peace 
Union,  the  World  Alliance  of  Churches,  the  Associated  Ad- 
vertising Clubs  of  the  World,  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  the  National  Council  of  Women,  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  the  Order  of 
Railway  Conductors,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen,  and  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Asso- 
ciation. 

Their  "manifesto"  said: 

"WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  January  13,  1920. 
"To  the  President  and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

"Peace  is  declared,  but  the  United  States  is  not  a  party 
to  it.  This  nation  helped  to  win  the  war  and  thus  make 
peace  possible,  but  the  nation's  treaty-making  power,  as  yet, 
failed  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

"At  this  solemn  and  critical  moment,  when  our  honor  be- 
fore the  world  is  at  stake,  we  met  in  Washington  as  the 
representatives  of  twenty-six  national  organizations  which 
have  expressed  the  carefully  considered  judgment  of  their 
millions  of  members  by  taking  action  in  favor  of  the  imme- 
diate ratification  of  the  treaty  of  peace  on  a  basis  that  will 
not  require  its  renegotiation.  It  is  to  convey  to  you  the 
imperative  and  overwhelming  sentiment  that  supports  this 
demand  for  ratification  that  has  brought  us  to  the  national 
capital. 

"As  we  assemble,  we  observe  with  deep  satisfaction  that 
the  spirit  of  compromise  is  steadily  working  and  we  assume 
that  the  President  and  Senators  now  desire  in  good  faith  to 
get  together  and  ratify  forthwith  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
its  league-of-nations  covenant. 

"We  represent  organizations  whose  membership  includes 
all  parties  and,  speaking  for  them,  we  unhesitatingly  affirm 
that  the  country  desires  peace  at  once. 

"We  urge  immediate  ratification,  with  such  reservations 
as  may  secure  in  the  Senate  the  necessary  two-thirds,  even 
though  this  may  require  from  the  treaty-making  power  the 
same  spirit  of  self-denying  sacrifice  which  won  the  war. 
The  world  should  not  wait  longer  for  America  to  conclude 
peace." 

The  document  was  handed  to  the  President's  secretary  at 
the  White  House.  At  the  Senate  it  was  presented  to  Sen- 
ators Lodge  and  Hitchcock,  as  leaders  of  the  largest  and 
most  distinct  rival  groups,  and  was  supplemented  by  speeches 
from  the  delegation  of  Protestants,  after  which  the  Senators 
made  non-committal  speeches,  indicating  the  precise  state  of 
the  deadlock  and  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  compromise. 

BI-PARTISAN  NEGOTIATIONS  GO  ON 
For  a  fortnight  following  the  Jackson  Dinner  there  were 
many  attempts  at  mediation  between  the  absolute  reserva- 
tionists,  the  "mild  reservationists,"  and  the  group  loyal  to 
the  President  and  standing  for  the  treaty  as  drafted  and 
presented  to  the  Senate  by  him. 

On  January  23  Senator  Frelinghuysen,  speaking  for  a 
group  of  Senators  of  both  parties,  issued  a  statement  that 
they  would  not  be  bound  by  any  compromise  that  Senator 
Lodge  might  make.  The  effect  of  this,  for  a  few  days,  was 
to  put  an  end  to  negotiations ;  but  pressure  from  within  and 
without  the  Senate  forced  renewal  of  mediation  tactics. 


THE  TRIAL  OF  THE  FORMER  KAISER 

The  Letter  to  Holland— The  United  States' 
Original  Objections 

Article  227  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  reads  thus : 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  publicly  arraign  Wil- 
liam II  of  Hohenzollern,  formerly  German  Emperor,  for  a 
supreme  offense  against  international  morality  and  the  sanc- 
tity of  treaties. 

A  special  tribunal  will  be  constituted  to  try  the  accused, 
thereby  assuring  him  the  guarantees  essential  to  the  right 
of  defense.  It  will  be  composed  of  five  judges,  one  appointed 
by  each  of  the  following  Powers,  namely,  the  United  States 
of  America,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan. 

In  its  decision  the  tribunal  will  be  guided  by  the  highest 
motives  of  international  policy,  with  a  view  to  vindicating 
the  solemn  obligations  of  international  undertakings  and  the 
validity  of  international  morality.  It  will  be  its  duty  to  fix 
the  punishment  which  it  considers  should  be  imposed. 

The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  will  address  a  request 
to  the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  surrender  to 
them  of  the  ex-Emperor  in  order  that  he  may  be  put  on  trial. 

This  became  the  formal  announcement  of  policy  with  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  at  Versailles,  June  28,  1919.  Since 
that  time  there  has  been  considerable  debate  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, France,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  in  Germany,  over  the 
likelihood  and  the  wisdom  of  an  attempt  to  enforce  this 
policy.  In  Great  Britain  especially  there  has  been  much 
dissent  both  on  the  grounds  of  equity  and  policy.  But  that 
finally  the  forces  that  included  the  article  in  the  treaty  have 
won  their  point  and  are  determined  to  press  it  is  shown  by 
the  following  note  sent  to  Holland,  as  coming  from  the  Su- 
preme Council  of  the  Allies.  The  United  States'  present 
position  with  respect  to  this  action  has  yet  to  be  announced 
officially ;  but  she  opposed  it  when  it  was  first  broached. 

THE  LETTER  TO  HOLLAND 

Following  is  the  letter  to  Holland : 

"PARIS,  January  15. 

"In  notifying  by  these  presents  the  Netherlands  Govern- 
ment and  Queen  of  Article  227  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  a 
copy  of  which  is  annexed,  which  came  into  force  January 
10,  the  Powers  have  the  honor  to  make  known  at  the  same 
time  that  they  have  decided  to  put  into  execution  without 
delay  this  article. 

"Consequently  the  Powers  address  to  the  Government  of 
the  Netherlands  an  official  demand  to  deliver  into  their  hands 
William  of  Hohenzollern,  former  Emperor  of  Germany,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  judged. 

"Individuals  residing  in  Germany  against  whom  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  have  brought  charges  are  to  be  de- 
livered to  them  under  Article  228  of  the  peace  treaty,  and 
the  former  Emperor,  if  he  had  remained  in  Germany,  would 
have  been  delivered  under  the  same  conditions  by  the  Ger- 
man Government. 

"The  Netherlands  Government  is  conversant  with  the  in- 
controvertible reasons  which  imperiously  exact  that  pre- 
meditated violations  of  international  treaties,  as  well  as 
systematic  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  rules  and  rights  of 
nations  should  receive  as  regards  every  one,  including  the 
highest  placed  personalities,  special  punishment  provided  by 
the  peace  congress. 

"The  Powers  briefly  recall,  among  so  many  crimes,  the 
cynical  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
bourg, the  barbarous  and  pitiless  system  of  hostage,  depor- 
tation en  masse,  the  carrying  off  of  young  girls  from  the 
city  of  Lille,  who  were  torn  from  their  families  and  deliv- 
ered defenseless  to  the  worst  promiscuity;  the  systematic 
devastation  of  entire  regions  without  military  utility,  the 
submarine  war  without  restriction,  including  inhuman  aban- 
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donment  of  victims  on  tin-  high  sens,  nml  innumerable  acts 
against  non-combatants,  committed  by  general  authority  In 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war. 

"Responsibility  at  least  moral  for  all  these  acts  reaches 
up  to  the  supreme  head  who  ordered  them,  or  made  abusive 
use  of  ht.s  full  powers  to  infringe,  or  to  allow  Infringement 
upon  the  most  sacred  regulations  of  human  conscience. 

"The  Powers  cannot  conceive  that  the  Government  of  the 
Netherlands  can  regard  with  less  reprobation  than  them- 
selves the  Immense  responsibility  of  the  former  Emperor. 

"Holland  would  not  fulfill  her  International  duty  If  she 
refused  to  associate  herself  with  other  nations  as  far  as  her 
means  allow  In  undertaking,  or  at  least  not  hindering,  chas- 
tisement of  the  crimes  committed. 

"In  addressing  this  demand  to  the  Dutch  Government  the 
Powers  believe  It  their  duty  to  emphasize  its  special  charac- 
ter. It  is  their  duty  to  Insure  the  execution  of  Article  227 
without  allowing  themselves  to  be  stopped  by  arguments, 
because  It  Is  not  a  question  of  a  public  accusation  with 
juriillcal  character  as  regards  its  basis,  but  an  act  of  high 
international  policy  Imposed  by  the  universal  conscience,  In 
which  legal  forms  have  been  provided  solely  to  assure  to  the 
accused  such  guarantees  as  were  never  before  recognized  in 
public  law. 

"The  Powers  are  convinced  Holland,  which  has  always 
shown  respect  for  the  right  and  love  of  justice,  having  been 
one  of  the  first  to  claim  a  place  In  the  society  of  nations, 
will  not  be  willing  to  cover  by  her  moral  authority  the  vio- 
lation of  principles  essential  to  the  solidarity  of  nations,  all 
of  which  are  equally  Interested  In  preventing  the  return  of 
a  similar  catastrophe. 

"It  is  to  the  highest  Interest  of  the  Dutch  people  not  to 
appear  to  protect  the  principal  author  of  this  catastrophe 
by  allowing  him  shelter  on  her  territory,  and  also  to  facili- 
tate his  trial,  which  Is  claimed  by  the  voices  of  millions  of 
victims. 

"(Signed)  CLEMENCEAU." 

The  objections  to  the  procedure  outlined  by  the  Supreme 
Council  can  be  briefly  summarized.  First,  let  It  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  second  plenary  session  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference In  Paris,  held  January  25,  1919,  a  commission  was 
appointed  to  Inquire  Into  the  whole  matter  of  violation  of 
International  law  by  the  Central  Powers  during  the  course 
of  the  war.  This  commission  was  called  "The  Commission 
on  the  Responsibility  of  the  Authors  of  the  War  and  on 
Enforcement  of  Penalties."  The  report  drafted  by  this  com- 
mission did  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  American  and 
Japanese  members.  With  the  majority  and  the  minority 
reports  before  them,  however,  the  Comiti  Ae  Redaction 
drafted  the  series  of  articles  on  this  subject,  known  as  Part 
VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  comprising  Articles  227, 
228,  229,  and  230  of  that  Instrument 

The  dissenting  Japanese  members  of  the  original  commis- 
sion raised  an  Inquiry  whether  It  can  be  admitted  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  law  of  nations  that  a  high  tribunal  constituted 
by  belligerents  can,  after  war  Is  over,  try  an  Individual  be- 
longing to  the  opposite  side;  and,  further,  whether  interna- 
tional law  recognizes  a  penal  law  as  applicable. 

The  two  United  States  members  of  the  commission  sub- 
mitted In  some  twenty  pages  its  dissenting  opinion,  in  which 
they  contended :  "That  It  Is  only  through  the  administration 
of  law  enacted  and  known  before  it  is  violated  that  justice 
may  ultimately  prevail  Internationally,  as  it  actually  does 
between  Individuals  in  all  civilized  nations."  The  American 
representatives,  like  the  Japanese  representatives,  opposed 
the  declaration  that  enemy  political  leaders  should  be  liable 
because  they  abstained  from  preventing,  putting  an  end  to, 
or  repressing  violations  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  war.  The 
American  members  felt,  furthermore,  that  there  was  an  un- 
certainty about  the  law  to  be  administered,  especially  since 
it  was  proposed  to  proceed  not  only  upon  violations  of  the 


laws  and  customs  of  war,  but  also  upon  violations  of  "the 
laws  of  humanity."  They  contended  that  a  judicial  tribunal 
can  only  deal  with  existing  law,  leaving  to  other  forums  in- 
fractions of  the  moral  law.  They  could  not  see  how  from  a 
legal  point  of  view  that  the  head  of  a  State  exercising  sov- 
ereign rights  Is  responsible  to  any  but  those  who  have  con- 
fided those  rights  to  him  by  consent,  expressed  or  implied. 
In  short,  the  American  view  was  that  in  any  attempt  to  try 
the  Kaiser  the  proceedings  should  be  confined  to  law  In  Its 
legal  sense.  They  believed  In  so  doing  they  would  avoid  the 
inevitable  criticism  of  permitting  sentiment  or  popular  in- 
dignation to  affect  their  judgment.  To  their  minority  report 
the  American  representatives  added  a  memorandum  of  the 
principles  which  should  determine  inhuman  and  Improper 
acts  of  war.  That  suggestive  memorandum  follows: 

1.  Slaying  and  maiming  men  In  accordance  with  generally 
accepted  niles  of  war  are  from  their  nature  cruel  and  eon- 
trnry  to  the  modern  conception  of  humanity. 

2.  The  methods  of  destruction  of  life  and  property  in  con- 
formity with  the  accepted  rules  of  war  are  admitted  by 
civilized  nations  to  be  justifiable,  and  no  charge  of  cruelty, 
inhumanity,  or  impropriety  lies  against  a  party  employing 
such  methods. 

3.  The  principle  underlying  the  accepted  rules  of  war  Is 
the  necessity  of  exercising  physical  force  to  protect  national 
safety  or  to  maintain  national  rights. 

4.  Reprehensible  cruelty  is  a  matter  of  degree  which  can- 
not be  justly  determined  by  a  fixed  line  of  distinction,  but 
one  which  fluctuates  In  accordance  with  the  facts  In  each 
case;  but  the  manifest  departure  from  accepted  rules  and 
customs  of  war  imposes  upon  the  one  so  departing  the  bur- 
den of  Justifying  his  conduct,  as  he  Is  prima  facie  guilty  of 
a  criminal  act 

5.  The  test  of  guilt  in  the  perpetration  of  an  act,  which 
would  be  inhuman  or  otherwise  reprehensible  under  normal 
conditions,  is  the  necessity  of  that  act  to  the  protection  of 
national  safety  or  national  rights  measured  chiefly  by  actual 
military  advantage. 

6.  The  assertion  by  the  perpetrator  of  an  act  that  It  Is 
necessary  for  military  reasons  does  not  exonerate  him  from 
guilt   if   the   facts  and   circumstances   present   reasonably 
strong  grounds  for  establishing  the  needlessness  of  the  act 
or  for  believing  that  the  assertion  Is  not  made  In  good  faith. 

7.  While  an  act  may  be  essentially  reprehensible  and  the 
lierpetrator  entirely  unwarranted  In  assuming  It  to  be  neces- 
sary from  a  military  point  of  view,  he  must  not  be  con- 
demned as  wilfully  violating  the  laws  and  customs  of  war 
or  the  principles  of  humanity  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  act  was  wanton  and  without  reasonable  excuse. 

8.  A  wanton  act  which  causes  needless  suffering  (and  this 
includes  such  causes  of  suffering  as  destruction  of  property, 
deprivation  of  necessaries  of  life,  enforced  labor,  etc.)   Is 
cruel  and  criminal.    The  full  measure  of  guilt  attaches  to  a 
I  tarty  who  without  adequate  reason  perpetrates  a  needless 
act  of  cruelty.    Such  an  act  Is  a  crime  against  civilization, 
which  is  without  palliation. 

9.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  In  determining  the  crimi- 
nality of  an  act,  that  there  should  be  considered  the  wanton- 
ness or  malice  of  the  perpetrator,  the  needlessness  of  the 
act  from  a  military  point  of  view,  the  perpetration  of  a 
justifiable  act  In  a  needlessly  harsh  or  cruel  manner,  and 
the  Improper  motive  which  Inspired  It 

Under  date  of  January  20,  Baron  Kurt  von  Lersner,  Ger- 
many's chief  representative  at  Paris,  said :  "I  am  absolutely 
sure  the  Dutch  Government  will  never  surrender  the  former 
German  Emperor  for  trial  on  charges  that  are  not  provided 
for  In  any  constitution,  law,  or  any  treaty  regarding  extra- 
dition. It  is  contrary  to  any  law  or  any  precedent.  The 
feeling  of  the  whole  world  In  favor  of  peace  Is  stronger  than 
the  feeling  anywhere  for  revenge.  I  hope  strongly  that  the 
allied  statesmen  will  find  a  solution  of  this  question  that 
will  leave  the  world  In  tranquUlty." 
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SECOND  PAN-AMERICAN  FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  JANUARY  19-24 
By  GEORGE  PERRY  MORRIS 

To  the  credit  of  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAdoo, 
of  the  original  Wilson  Cabinet,  Is  due  the  Inception  and 
carrying  out  of  the  first  Pan-American  Financial  Congress, 
held  in  Washington  in  1915.  It  proved  to  be  so  rewarding 
as  a  mode  of  educating  the  financiers  and  leading  traders 
and  industrial  captains  of  the  nations  there  assembled  that 
very  naturally  plans  were  made  for  later  assemblies  and  the 
creation  of  a  permanent  body. 

The  war  being  over,  travel  being  somewhat  more  certain 
and  less  costly,  and  the  pressure  of  economic  and  financial 
events  weightier  and  more  perplexing  than  ever,  it  has  been 
natural  for  the  second  conference  to  be  called;  and  Wash- 
ington has  never  seen  a  larger  or  more  distinguished  body 
of  financial  experts  assembled  within  its  borders  than  came 
to  the  gathering  recently  held.  At  least  eight  of  the  repub- 
lics of  Central  and  South  America  sent  their  ministers  of 
finance,  and  one  sent  its  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In 
addition,  each  nation,  including  the  United  States,  had  in 
its  delegation  eminent  bankers  and  promoters  of  large  enter- 
prises of  an  industrial,  agricultural,  and  transportation  sort. 
They  were  sixty  in  number  from  the  nations  of  the  South. 

The  host  of  the  occasion  was  the  Treasury  Department, 
with  Secretary  Glass  as  spokesman.  The  general  secretary 
of  the  conference  was  Prof.  Leo.  S.  Rowe,  now  of  the  State 
Department's  Latin  department,  but  formerly  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  in  charge  of  Latin  American  affairs, 
who  in  this  capacity  had  made  all  the  plans  for  assembling 
the  conference  and  devising  its  program.  Constant  attend- 
ants on  the  sessions  of  the  conference  were  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  the  Latin  republics  stationed  in  Wash- 
ington. 

With  much  care  and  admirable  foresight,  representative 
citizens  of  the  United  States  specially  qualified  to  serve  had 
been  selected  by  the  management  to  serve  on  the  group  com- 
mittee of  each  Latin  nation  represented,  and  thus  provide 
for  intelligent  discussion  in  committee  of  all  questions  spe- 
cially concerning  that  country.  Thus,  Governor  Harding,  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 
were  among  those  assigned  to  Argentina.  These  are  typical 
of  the  grade  of  men  who  sat  in  with  their  Latin  neighbors 
and  planned  for  agreement 

TOPICS  DISCUSSED 

Now  as  to  the  subjects  discussed,  indicating  as  they  do 
the  breadth  of  view  of  the  planners  of  the  gathering,  and 
their  aims  as  statesmen  functioning  after  a  shattering  war. 
Five  main  themes  were  debated  and  formally  acted  upon 
ere  the  conference  closed.  They  were: 

(1)  The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  commerce  and  industry, 
manufacturing  and  mining,  agricultural  and  public  utilities 
of  the  republics  of  the  American  Continent. 

(2)  How   can  capital   and   credit   facilities  best  be  pro- 
vided? 

(3)  National  credit  and  the  factors  affecting  it. 

(4)  The  effect   of  the  war  on   transportation   facilities; 
requirements  of  the  present  and  immediate  future. 

(5)  Measures  to  facilitate  commercial  intercourse  among 
the  American  republics. 


Care  had  been  given  to  indicate  the  subdivisions  of  these 
topics,  and  to  make  most  detailed  analysis  of  the  problems 
involved.  This  was  done  to  aid  the  delegates  to  definite 
thinking  on  specific  details,  and  thus  to  concentrate  debate 
and  formal  action  on  the  most  important  matters  coming 
naturally  before  such  a  body. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  LETTER 

At  the  first  formal  session  of  the  Conference,  on  the  19th, 
the  delegates  received  the  following  communication  from 
President  Wilson.  He  said : 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Americas,  I  regret  more  deeply  than  I 
can  well  express  that  the  condition  of  my  health  deprives 
me  of  the  pleasure  and  privilege  of  meeting  with  you  and 
personally  expressing  the  gratification  which  every  officer  of 
this  government  feels  because  of  your  presence  at  the  Na- 
tional Capital,  and  particularly  because  of  the  friendly  and 
significant  mission  which  brings  you  to  us.  I  rejoice  with 
you  that  in  these  troubled  times  of  world  reconstruction  the 
republics  of  the  American  Continent  should  seek  no  selfish 
purpose,  but  should  be  guided  by  a  desire  to  serve  one  an- 
other and  to  serve  the  world  to  the  utmost  of  their  capacity. 
The  great  privileges  that  have  been  showered  upon  us,  both 
by  reason  of  our  geographical  position  and  because  of  the 
high  political  and  social  ideals  that  have  determined  the 
national  development  of  every  country  of  the  American  Con- 
tinent, carry  with  them  obligations,  the  fulfillment  of  which 
must  be  regarded  as  a  real  privilege  by  every  true  American. 

"It  is  no  small  achievement  that  the  Americans  are  today 
able  to  say  to  the  world:  'Here  is  an  important  section  of 
the  globe  which  has  today  eliminated  the  idea  of  conquest 
from  its  national  thought  and  from  its  international  policy." 
The  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  which  animates  this  Con- 
ference supplements  and  strengthens  this  important  achieve- 
ment of  international  policy.  I  rejoice  with  you  that  we  are 
privileged  to  assemble  with  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining 
how  we  can  serve  one  another,  for  in  so  doing  we  best  serve 
the  world. 

"WOODBOW  WILSON." 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Glass,  and  Mr.  John  Barrett,  Secretary  of  the  Pan-American 
Union,  also  made  formal  communications  to  the  Conference 
ere  it  settled  down  to  work.  As  an  indication  of  the  sort  of 
co-operative  service  which  the  Conference's  group  commit- 
tees made  possible,  the  report  rendered  on  the  20th  by  the 
Argentina  Group  may  be  cited,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  for- 
merly president  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 
City,  being  the  chairman.  This  group  urged  that  it  be  made 
possible  by  the  United  States  for  banks  in  Latin  America  to 
establish  branches  in  the  United  States,  so  as  to  facilitate 
increase  of  trade.  Laws  in  certain  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  now  make  such  action  impossible. 

The  papers  read  at  the  formal  sessions  of  the  Conference 
were  many  and  varying  in  their  permanent  value.  To  the 
Latin  Americans  special  interest  centered  in  the  statement 
of  Chairman  Payne,  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
as  to  the  number  of  vessels  to  be  assigned  to  the  Southern 
republics  and  the  dates  of  their  entering  the  service.  If  the 
Latins  are  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  promises  made 
by  Mr.  Payne,  it  may  be  due  to  a  reaction  from  the  excessive 
pledges  of  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Hurley.  To  an  onlooker, 
however,  it  does  seem  as  if  out  of  the  enormous  tonnage  now 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  United  States  more  could  be 
assigned  to  the  Southern  trade  than  is  now  so  allocated. 

The  paper  of  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore,  vice-president  of 
the  Central  Executive  Council  of  the  International  High 
Commission,  gave  in  detail  the  history  of  the  operation  of 
this  organization,  which  is  correlated  with  the  Pan-Amer- 
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lean  Conference  and  originated  at  Its  first  conference.  It 
functions  between  the  sessions  In  considering  and  reporting 
upon  the  larger  problems  of  the  two  Americas.  The  United 
States'  section  of  this  body  got  legislative  sanction  for  its 
i-\i.-u-nce  and  Its  functioning  In  February,  1915,  and  in  April 
its  members  proceeded  to  Buenos  Aires,  there  to  sit  with  the 
commission  at  its  first  meeting,  seventy  members  being  In 
attendance. 

The  plans  then  and  there  laid  have  been  exceptionally 
fruitful  in  bringing  to  pass  betterments  in  trade,  transpor- 
tation, and  protection  of  trade-marks.  Much  has  been  done 
by  suasion  and  by  the  pressure  of  expert  opinion  of  public 
officials  and  leaders  in  business.  The  work  of  the  commis- 
sion has  been  carried  on  at  a  miraculously  low  cost  because 
so  much  of  the  service  has  been  voluntary.  It  is  the  opinion 
of  Professor  Moore  that  the  American  republics  control  the 
future  of  the  world  on  its  material  side  through  the  poten- 
tial wealth  of  the  two  hemispheres,  the  development  of 
which  has  only  just  begun. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Con- 
ference was  by  Hon.  Huston  Thompson,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  who  dealt  with  "Unfair  Competition  in  -Inter- 
national Trade  and  Commerce."  In  It  he  argued  for  a  na- 
tional trade-mark  by  Congress,  which,  when  used  on  ex- 
ported goods,  would  be  an  assurance  that  they  were  exactly 
the  articles  purporting  to  be  sold.  Basing  his  plea  on  the 
wholesome  effect  which  the  Trade  Commission  had  had  In 
reducing  unfair  business  in  the  United  States,  he  urged  the 
Latin  republics  to  erect  a  similar  probing  tribunal.  With 
such  a  group  of  national  bodies  in  existence,  what  more 
natural  than  the  ultimate  demand  for  an  International 
Trade  Commission? 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

The  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom  succeeds  to  the  place  formerly  filled  by  the 
International  Committee  of  Women  for  Permanent 
Peace.  It  is  a  federal  organization,  made  up  of  national 
sections,  of  which  there  are  now  such  in  Argentina, 
Australia,  Austria,  Bulgaria,  Canada,  Denmark,  Fin- 
land, France,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  Hungary,  India, 
Ireland,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Poland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States. 
Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Chicago,  is  chairman  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee.  This  month  the  League  begins  the 
publication  of  an  organ  to  be  called  Pax  et  Libertas,  to 
be  issued  monthly,  with  special  supplements  quarterly, 
and  to  be  edited  and  published  in  Geneva. 

British  authority  in  Egypt,  as  denned  by  General 
(now  Viscount)  Allenby  when,  in  December,  he  was 
assigned  the  difficult  and  unpleasant  task  of  undoing 
the  marplot  work  of  civilian  predecessors,  was  thus  con- 
ceived. We  quote  from  his  proclamation : 

"The  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  Egypt  is  to  preserve  au- 
tonomy in  that  country  under  British  protection,  and  to  de- 
velop the  system  of  self-government  under  an  Egyptian  ruler. 

"The  object  of  Great  Britain  is  to  defend  Egypt  against 
all  external  danger  and  the  Interference  of  any  foreign 
power;  and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  a  constitutional 
system  In  which — under  British  guidance  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary — the  Sultan,  his  ministers,  and  the  elected  repre- 


sentatives of  the  people  may,  In  their  several  spheres  and  In 
an  Increasing  degree,  co-operate  In  the  management  of 
Egyptian  affairs. 

"His  Majesty's  Government  has  decided  to  send  to  Egypt 
a  mission  which  has  as  Its  task  to  work  out  the  details  of  a 
constitution  to  carry  out  this  object;  and  in  consultation 
with  the  Sultan,  his  ministers  and  representative  Egyptians, 
to  undertake  the  preliminary  work  which  is  required  before 
the  future  form  of  government  can  be  settled. 

"It  Is  not  the  function  of  the  mission  to  impose  a  constitu- 
tion on  Egypt  Its  duty  Is  to  explore  the  ground ;  to  discuss, 
in  consultation  with  the  authorities  on  the  spot,  the  reforms 
that  are  necessary,  and  to  propose,  it  Is  hoped,  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  Sultan  and  his  ministers,  a  scheme  of 
government  which  can  consequently  be  put  into  force." 

This  position,  it  will  be  noted,  however  liberal  in  temper 
it  may  be,  assumes  a  full  British  right  to  dispose  of 
the  matter,  sets  aside  any  claim  of  Turkey  to  any  meas- 
ure of  sovereignty,  and  makes  whatever  may  come  in 
the  way  of  meeting  "nationalistic"  demands  a  matter 
of  "grace."  This  the  Egyptian  prime  minister  denied, 
and,  denying,  resigned.  The  Lord  Milner  Commission, 
attempting  to  get  at  the  facts,  has  been  met  with  refusal 
of  the  Egyptians  to  testify,  and  the  revolution  in  behalf 
of  "self-determination"  has  grown,  taking  on,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, not  only  aggressive  and  "physical  force  features," 
but  also  becoming  intertwined  with  an  anti-Christian 
crusade  which  is  sweeping  through  North  Africa.  The 
point  of  view  of  a  majority  of  the  Egyptians  is  reflected 
in  the  following  quotation  from  the  leading  Arabic 
journal  of  the  country.  It  says : 

"The  Egyptians,  without  exception,  declare  to  the  resi- 
dency that  they  cannot  accept  legislature  from  it,  and  will 
not  approve  any  system  that  comes  from  its  side.  They  con- 
sider the  "protectorate1  as  false,  for  it  comes  from  one  party 
without  the  demand  of  the  other  party,  and  because,  accord- 
Ing  to  the  confession  of  England,  it  was  proclaimed  under 
special  circumstances  which  required  the  step.  If  England 
was  required  to  proclaim  it,  as  It  pretends,  the  act  should  be 
removed  as  a  result  of  the  disappearance  of  its  causes.  Not 
one  of  the  Egyptian  nation  dares  to  suggest  that  the  com- 
mission should  be  negotiated  with  for  the  confederation  of 
a  legislative  or  constitutional  system  for  the  country.  This 
attitude  on  our  part  does  not  mean  mere  stubborness,  but 
means  that  we  understand  that  we  are  free,  and  that  ac- 
cordingly we  should  draw  up  the  legislative  or  constitutional 
system  that  suits  us  best.  The  interference  of  England  with 
our  affairs  is,  therefore,  an  unjustifiable  intervention." 

Not  without  significance  is  the  fact  that  the  Egyptian 
"nationalists"  have  had  a  delegation  in  Washington; 
that  their  cause  has  found  a  sponsor  in  Senator  Owen, 
of  Oklahoma ;  that  their  arguments  have  been  heard  by 
representatives  of  the  legislative  arm  of  government,  if 
not  by  the  executive;  and  that  hence  to  Irish  claims 
against  Great  Britain  are  now  added  those  of  Egypt,  as 
matters  of  debate  in  the  United  States. 

Japanese  Christians  next  October  will  be  the  host 
of  1,000  foreign  delegates  to  the  World's  Sunday  School 
Convention.  The  burden  as  well  as  the  privilege  of  this 
feat  will  rest  on  the  160,000  members  of  the  National 
Sunday  School  Association ;  but  it  has  co-operating  with 
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it  the  best  elements  of  the  foreign  community  in  Tokio 
and  the  unequivocal  support,  moral  and  financial,  of 
many  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  government  and  im- 
portant statesmen  in  and  out  of  office,  who,  though  not 
always  Christian  in  faith,  yet  realize  the  significance  of 
the  event  and  the  importance  of  its  being  a  success. 
Westward  the  course  of  conventions  takes  its  way — the 
Democratic  National  Convention  to  nominate  a  Presi- 
dent this  summer  meets  for  the  first  time  on  the  Pacific 
coast;  and  as  Japan  is  drawn  more  and  more  into  the 
orbit  of  international  activities  on  a  large  scale,  whether 
religious,  scientific,  economic,  or  political,  she  will  see 
more  and  more  of  international  gatherings. 

Bolshevik  "boring-in"  in  Asia,  combined  with  re- 
cent military  victories  in  Russia,  naturally  are  giving 
much  concern  to  British  statesmen  with  Indian  and 
other  Asiatic  possessions  in  mind.  The  point  of  view 
of  the  aggressive,  "militarist,"  direct-action  group  of 
elder  British  public  officials,  as  they  face  this  situation, 
is  reflected  perfectly  in  the  letter  of  Lord  Sydenham  to 
the  London  Times.  He  said : 

"I  cannot  help  viewing  the  whole  situation  in  the  Far  East 
with  grave  anxiety.  In  Europe  Bolshevism  will  ultimately 
exhaust  itself.  The  terror  cannot  be  indefinitely  prolonged, 
as  the  French  revolutionaries  discovered,  but  central  Asia 
may  remain  for  years  a  source  of  danger.  If  India  escapes, 
Persia  may  become  involved ;  Khorassan  lies  open  to  Bolshe- 
vist activities,  while  Lenine's  agents  can  control  the  Caspian 
the  northern  provinces  may  come  under  the  curse. 

"The  disastrous  delay  in  the  Turkish  settlement  has  pro- 
vided opportunities  for  intrigues  between  Enver  Pasha  and 
the  Moscow  tyrants,  which  are  only  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 
China  may  be  too  vast  and  too  disjointed  to  become  a  field 
for  Bolshevist  action,  but  there  are  possibilities  of  fomenting 
anti-western  agitation  in  the  chaotic  republic.  By  the  irony 
of  fate  it  is  the  former  Kaiser,  prophet  of  the  Eastern  peril, 
who  has  let  loose  forces  which  have  made  it  a  reality. 

"The  strength  and  stability  of  British  rule  in  India  have 
proved  throughout  the  Far  East  a  bulwark  against  reaction. 
Now  that  it  is  being  steadily  undermined,  the  danger  of  a 
cataclysm,  far  exceeding  in  its  effects  upon  the  Western 
world  anything  that  the  history  of  Asia  records,  looms  darkly 
before  us.  The  inventors  of  the  parrot  cry,  "Hands  off  Rus- 
sia," and  their  dupes  may  before  long  realize  the  terrible 
responsibilities  which  they  have  incurred." 

From  the  military  standpoint,  the  outlook,  according 
to  Sir  Frederick  Maurice,  is  grave.  Writing  in  the 
Daily  News,  he  says : 

"The  Bolsheviks  have  completely  broken  through  the  bar- 
rier in  the  East,  and  their  road  to  Tashkend,  Samarkand, 
and  Bokhara  is  now  open.  They  can  now  establish  direct 
communication  with  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  the  northwest 
frontier  of  India.  Reports  from  Russia  indicate  that  they 
are  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  that  fact. 

"If  we  attempt  to  shut  Bolshevik  Russia  off  from  the  West, 
and  are  at  the  same  time  unable  to  close  the  roads  to  the 
East,  it  is  obvious  that  we  shall  be  tending  to  drive  her  in 
the  very  direction  in  which  she  can  do  us  the  most  damage. 
As  usual,  the  policy  of  compromise  has  left  us  on  the  horns 
of  a  dilemma,  and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  come  down  off  them." 


Germany's  attitude,  domestic  and  foreign,  as  de- 
fined by  President  Ebert,  of  the  German  Republic,  in  a 
message  to  the  New  York  World  January  1,  contained 
the  following  pregnant  comments: 

"Militarism  and  imperialism  having  definitely  been  re- 
placed in  Germany  by  the  principles  of  a  democratic  govern- 
ment and  the  League  of  Nations  idea,  a  new  regime,  it  is 
true,  has  been  firmly  established  and  is  supported  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  people.  However,  on  the  one 
hand  the  obligations  imposed  upon  Germany  at  Versailles  to 
deliver  for  trial  in  foreign  courts  a  number  of  German  offi- 
cers and  officials,  if  insisted  upon,  may  cause  serious  turmoil, 
even  civil  war.  On  the  other  hand,  our  economic  situation 
points  in  the  direction  of  a  crisis  of  such  severity  that  the 
very  foundations  of  the  young  republic  may  be  shattered. 

"The  population  at  large  is  severely  suffering  from  the 
manifold  evil  consequences  of  the  starvation  blockade,  while 
the  factories,  despite  the  growing  desire  of  the  workmen  to 
work  full  time,  are  mostly  idle  for  the  lack  of  raw  materials. 
The  worst  feature,  however,  is  our  financial  situation,  par- 
ticularly the  fact  that  without  sufficient  reason  German 
money  has  sunk  in  foreign  markets  to  a  small  fraction  of  its 
pre-war  value,  and  is  therefore  unsuitable  for  purchasing  in 
sufficient  quantities  the  much  needed  foreign  foodstuffs  and 
raw  materials. 

"Admittedly  the  gold  cover  of  our  notes  is  far  below  the 
safety  mark  indicated  in  the  text  books  of  political  economy. 
However,  Germany  still  possesses  one  great  asset  which 
ought  to  offer  as  good  a  guarantee  for  her  economic  renais- 
sance as  billions  in  gold  bars,  namely,  the  German  people's 
honest  will  and  their  singular  capacity  to  work.  I  firmly 
hope  that  on  the  strength  of  that  guarantee  it  may  be  possi- 
ble for  us  to  secure  within  the  immediate  future  an  adequate 
foreign  loan,  which  alone  can  help  us  out  of  unprecedented 
difficulties." 

Holland,  now  that  the  Peace  Treaty  is  signed  and  the 
League  has  begun  functioning,  will  be  the  first  of  the 
powers  to  make  the  needed  cash  loans,  while  Mr.  Hoover's 
organization,  functioning  through  the  American  Friends' 
Relief  Organization  corps,  is  providing  food  where  it  is 
sorely  needed. 

The  Franco-Italian  Pact  of  1902,  details  of  which 
were  first  given  January  1  by  the  French  ambassador 
to  Rome,  was  a  "secret"  one  and  sheds  light  on  Italy's 
neutral  but  essentially  friendly  attitude  toward  France 
when  the  latter  was  attacked  by  Germany  via  Belgium 
in  1914;  but  its  essential  ethical  import  is  only  clearly 
understood  when  it  is  recalled  that  Italy,  when  the  treaty 
was  secretly  agreed  to,  was  Germany's  supposed  prefer- 
ential friend  and  ally.  Camille  Barrere,  the  French 
diplomat,  who  disclosed  the  existence  of  the  treaty,  in 
his  speech  at  Rome  defined  the  ethics  of  the  situation 
from  the  French  position  and  incidentally  made  a  plea 
for  "secret"  diplomacy  which  has  historical  interest. 
He  said : 

"Two  things  are  confused  which  have  nothing  in  common 
with  secret  diplomacy.  If  I  followed  directions  contrary  to 
those  of  my  government  I  would  practice  secret  diplomacy, 
but  when  I  keep  silent  on  state  affairs  which  I  negotiate 
with  the  government  to  which  I  am  accredited,  I  simply  ac- 
complish an  elementary  duty  without  which  the  nations 
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would  i-onstantly  IN-  at  each  other's  throats.  .Many  unplciis- 
iint  ami  delicate  affair-  arc  arranged  which  if  divulged  would 
deeply  disturb  tin-  tranquillity  (if  the  peoples. 

"Proof  of  this  has  just  been  demonstrated  in  a  striking 
manner.  The  Franco  Italian  agreement  of  1!MN).  eliminating 
all  causes  of  conflict  in  the  Mediterranean  and  tracing  re- 
<-l|iriH-:il  spheres  of  inllucnce  in  Africa,  was  followed  by  an 
agreement  In  I'.Nrj  establishing  that  In  case  of  an  aggressive 
war  either  .-ountry  would  imitntiiln  strict  neutrality,  even  in 
.•a-e  one  of  them  was  obliged  to  declare  war  to  defend  her 
honor  and  safety.  What  the  two  governments  agreed  con- 
tained nothing  clandestine,  nothing  which  could  not  be  coii- 
i  But  if  we  recall  the  situation  in  F.urope  then  it  will 
l>c  easily  understood  tluit  knowledge  of  the  agreements  by 
those  who  hail  all  interest  ill  making  them  ineffective  would 
have  lieen  a  grave  danger. 

"France  still  wanteil  |H>ace  while  the  Central  Towers  pre- 
pared for  war.  If  the  Teuton  |K>wers  had  known  the  ties 
MlHiut  to  IN-  established  between  the  two  great  I<ntin  peoples 
they  would  have  done  everything  t«  break  them  off.  Such 
an  attempt  would  have  put  the  peace  of  the  world  in  danger, 
ha-icning  the  hour  in  which  our  adversaries  determined  to 
consolidate  their  hegemony  by  iron  and  fire.  The  French 
anil  Italian  governments  were,  therefore,  wise  to  keep  their 
agreements  a  secret,  which  was  never  violated." 


Letter  Box 

CORRESPONDING    WITH  GERMAN  AND  MEXICAN  YOUTH 

ANDOVKK.  X.  H..  Joniiiiri/  10.  1  !••_'(». 
Mil.  A.  I>.  CM  i  : 

I  am  beginning  a  very  interesting  and  what  I  consider  n 
most  ini|Hirtant  line  of  work  connected  with  the  interna- 
tional eorrespondenee.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  we 
must  try  to  make  friends  with  Cerman  youth  or  there  would 
lie  danger  that  they  would  grow  up  without  faith  in  Cod  or 
man  and  would  thus  become  a  menace  to  the  world.  I  wrote 
la-t  July  to  Carolina  Wood,  the  "Quaker  Ambassador"  in 
Berlin,  regardful!  correspondence  with  German  boys  and 
girls.  She  was  deeply  interested  and  gathered  the  addresses 
of  ten  schools  to  send  me.  She  wrote  me  they  were  starving 
for  friendship  as  well  us  for  food,  and  that  our  letters  would 
mean  so  much  to  them  in  the  "awful  winter  before  them, 
when,  again  like  primitive  man.  they  would  have  to  light 
with  hunger  and  cold  for  their  very  existence." 

There  is  still  so  much  bitterness  in  our  schools  as  a  whole. 
I  fear,  that  I  decided  it  would  IK>  best  to  Ix-gin  this  work 
through  the  Friends'  schools,  as  there  would  be  no  danger 
of  misunderstanding.  During  a  visit  to  New  York.  I  visited 
the  famous  Quaker  school  in  \Vesttown.  I'a..  talked  to  the 
bo\s  and  girls  there,  and  started  a  good  movement.  I  saw 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  and  have  secured  the  most  active 
co-operation  with  the  secretaries  of  the  Young  Friends  of 
both  the  o"1-  — I.ix  and  Hicksite  branches.  Several  Friends' 
colleges  have  taken  it  up.  I  suggested  that  Christinas  cards 
be  -ent  the  Herman  boys  and  girls,  if  we  could  get  sonic 
names  in  season.  A  number  of  names  wen'  received  from 
three  schools  and  the  cards  were  sent. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  I  have  already  rei-eived  over 
thirty  letters  from  Cermany.  all  interesting  and  revealing  a 
tine  spirit.  The  lirst  letter  received  was  written  in  F.nglish 
by  a  girl  eighteen  years  of  age.  Such  letters  cannot  help 
creating  a  lictter  feeling.  I'.oys  have  written  such  touching 
letters,  are  so  eager  to  grasp  a  friendly  hand,  it  is  very 
pathetic. 

I  have  had  a  numlier  of  letters  from  I>r.  Kinmel's  school 
in  I'.erlin.  Dr.  F.iiimcl  wrote  me  a  beautiful  letter:  said  he 
should  work  ardently  for  a  "true  world  ]>caee."  I  have 
never  l>een  so  moved  by  any  part  of  the  correspondence  .-i-. 
I  am  by  this  attempt  to  heal  the  wounds  of  war.  No  League 


of  Nations  can  work  with  Cermany  ostracised.  I  do  not 
Unow  of  any  more  patriotic  or  more  constructive  work  our 
young  people  can  be  engaged  in  than  this. 

I  am  now  Irving  to  get  in  touch  with  schools  in  Mexico 
through  Quaker  schools  there.  I  shall  start  that  corres|n.nd- 
ence  ill  I'roctor  Academy  here  at  Andover.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  confine  that  to  the  Friends'  schools.  I  consider 
it  most  important  that  we  establish  friendly  relations  with 
Mexican  youth.  If  you  can  through  the  AIIVOCAIK  interest 
the  readers  in  these  two  movements.  I  shall  be  very  grateful. 
1  -hall  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  regarding  this  matter. 
Through  the  AIIVOCATK  I  ought  to  lie  able  to  get  in  touch  with 
ncople  who  would  be  glad  to  extend  this  movement.  There 
are  wonderful  possibilities  in  It,  hut  it  should  become  coun- 
trywide. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

MAKY  X.  CIIA-I-. 
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New  Ideals  in  the  Planning  of  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages. 
By  Jiilut  \oli-n.  American  City  Bureau.  Ne\\  York  City. 
Tp.  139. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  prepared  for  the  Overseas 
Army.  A.  E.  F.,  by  the  Department  of  Citizenship  of  the 
Army  Educational  Commission.  But  the  armistice  came  and 
it  was  not  studied  or  used  hy  the  officers  and  soldiers.  Since 
it  was  prepared  "to  present  fundamental  principles  and  stim- 
ulate intelligent  study  of  the  problems  of  citizenship,"  as 
well  as  to  aid  in  the  planning  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages : 
and  since  with  the  post-war  perli>d  there  have  come  innumer- 
able problems  of  housing,  town  planning,  and  making  life 
decent  for  dwellers  in  urban  regions,  at  home  and  abroad, 
the  book  is  very  timely  and  serviceable.  The  author  has  an 
e\ceptioii:illy  high  reputation  in  his  profession,  not  only  for 
knowledge  of  the  history,  theory,  and  technique  of  town  and 
city  building,  hut  also  for  gifts  as  an  expositor  of  the  same 
in  a  way  to  reach  plain  people.  Persons  and  communities 
faced  with  lack  of  adequate  housing  conditions,  such  as  is 
characteristic  of  the  western  world,  will  find  this  little  book, 
with  its  concise  text,  many  illustrations,  and  hopeful  spirit, 
an  admirable  guide  to  the  way  out. 

Racial  Factors  in  Democracy.  By  I'liillii)  .iinxirnrth  Means. 
Marshall  .lones  Co..  Boston.  I 'p.  -M7.  with  bibliography. 
$2.50  net. 

Mr.  Means  is  a  young  man  with  a  rising  fame  among 
anthropologists,  who  combines  the  double  function  of  a  pro- 
gressive-spirited American  business  man  trading  and  manu- 
facturing in  Peru  and  of  a  trained  scholar  making  himself 
conversant  with  the  special  qualities,  the  origins,  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  native  races  of  Latin  America.  In  our 
last  number  we  cited  his  recent  discussion  of  the  Mexican 
problem  as  a  man  views  it  who  knows  its  race  history,  and 
in  tills  hook  there  is  additional  and  cumulative  evidence  of 
the  value  to  statesmen  and  internationalists  of  all  types  of 
his  own  and  other  men's  researches  showing  how  govern- 
ment is  shaped  by  cultural  and  racial  relationships  and  by 
differing  systems  of  coloni/.ation  and  dependency  rule. 

What  especially  pleases  a  reader  of  this  book  is  its  insist- 
ciH-e  upon  the  necessity  of  "race-appreciation."  and  of  the 
duty  of  the  more  dominant  peoples  and  "kulturs"  to  serve 
the  lesser  with  an  eye  to  their  ultimate  equality  and  not  as 

permi nt  inferiors  or  de| dents.  The  author  at  times 

writes  as  if  lie  were  a  reactionary  in  the  presence  of  many 
contemporary  social  phenomena  :  Jmt  when  he  comes  to  for- 
mally define  his  position  and  face  the  logic  of  his  premises 
he  usually  turns  out  to  be  a  progressive  democrat,  with  faith 
in  the  ultimate  perfectibility  of  the  race  and  the  inevitability 
of  filial  rule  by  the  majority  and  not  by  a  minority.  lie  also 
K  -omul  in  his  internationalism  and  in  his  insistence  on 
equality  of  rights  between  Slates  and  cultures,  "(inly  thus.' 
he  -a\s.  "can  a  solid  and  permanent  world  civilization  In- 
built." 

Progressive   Religious   Thought   in   America.      By    ./.,;,„     u  . 

Hiii'l.liniii.     IIoughton-Mitlin  Co..  Boston.     Pp.  .",40.    $2.00. 

Professor  Bucklmm.  of  the  Pacific  Seminary  of  the  Timer- 
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sity  of  California,  lias  made  this  a  valuable  study  of  leading 
personalities  in  the  United  States,  who  have  shaped  what 
might  be  called  its  progressive  religious  thought  .during  the 
past  generation.  A  major  part  of  the  book  is  given  over  to 
estimates  of  Theodore  T.  Hunger,  George  A.  Gordon,  Wil- 
liam J.  Tucker,  Egbert  C.  Smyth,  and  Washington  Gladden, 
all  of  the  same  denomination  (Congregational)  as  the  writer. 

Professor  Buckham  deems  President  Tucker's  article  on 
"The  Crux  of  the  Peace  Problem,"  published  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  of  April,  1916,  as  a  classic  in  peace  literature,  be- 
cause it  sounds  the  note  of  an  aggressive,  not  a  passive, 
peace,  and  of  a  peace  only  to  be  won  and  kept  at  the  cost  of 
moral  sacrifice.  Reference  also  is  made  to  Dr.  Gladden's 
admirable  service  in  the  peace  cause,  and  especially  to  the 
essay,  "The  Fork  of  the  Roads,"  with  which  he  won  the 
Church  Union  prize  in  1916. 

Taking  the  book  as  a  whole  and  considering  the  accuracy 
of  its  delineations  of  the  men  and  the  careers  listed,  it  is 
surprising  how  little  prevision  this  group  of  progressives  had 
of  the  coming  international  conflict  and  of  what  the  church 
should  do  to  ward  it  off.  While  men  were  fighting  over 
"Science  vs.  Religion,"  "Who  Wrote  the  Bible?"  "Is  There 
Future  Probation?"  etc.,  the  world  was  setting  at  naught  the 
ethics  of  Jesus  and  man's  stored  achievements  in  interna- 
tional law. 

Summing  up  his  indictment  of  the  new  theology  in  the 
light  of  the  World  War,  Professor  Buckham  says  of  it :  "It 
was  too  optimistic.  It  failed  to  see  how  far  many  of  the 
facts  and  forces  of  modern  life  are  from  being  consonant 
with  Christianity.  Its  doctrines  were  extensive  enough  in 
their  scope,  but  not  intensive  enough  in  their  application. 
They  did  not  take  account  of  all  the  facts.  ...  It  would 
not  be  true  to  say  that  the  new  theology  ignored  evil  or  be- 
littled sin,  but  it  failed  to  take  full  account  of  their  flinty 
factuality." 

The  Moral  Basis  of  Democracy.    By  Arthur  Twining  Hadley. 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven.    Pp.  206.    $1.75. 

This  collection  of  lay  sermons  and  baccalaureate  addresses 
by  the  President  of  Yale  University  is  conspicuous  for  the 
iteration  by  this  educator  of  the  duty  resting  upon  educated 
men  of  keeping  sane  and  Christian  during  times  like  the 
present.  He  argues  effectively  for  less  prejudice  between 
individuals,  nations,  and  races ;  for  sincere  attempts  to  get 
at  the  bottom  of  disputes  that  lead  to  conflict,  whether  major 
or  minor  in  importance.  There  is  a  constant  recurrence  to 
the  ethics  of  Jesus  as  the  final  test,  and  unfailing  optimism 
as  to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  democratic  principle. 

Sanctus  Spiritus  and  Co.     By  'Edward  A.  Steiner.     Geo.  H. 
Doran  Co.,  New  York.    Pp.  320. 

Professor  Steiner,  of  Grinnell  College,  Iowa,  in  this  book 
has  used  fiction  to  tell  much  the  same  story  that  he  has  set 
forth  in  earlier  works  of  a  different  sort  dealing  with  immi- 
gration. If  one  would  know  what  the  village  life  of  the 
many  races  formerly  subjects  of  the  Austria-Hungarian  Em- 
pire was ;  of  the  effect  upon  them  of  the  migration  to  Amer- 
ica of  their  sons  and  daughters;  of  the  problems  the  latter 
faced  when  they  went  home  to  their  native  towns  and  tried 
to  be  filial  and  fraternal,  and  of  the  issues  of  life  and  loyalty 
which  former  subjects  of  the  now  disrupted  kingdom  faced 
in  the  United  States  during  the  recent  war,  let  him  read  this 
book.  Professor  Steiner  knows  better  than  most  Americans 
the  inner  life  and  tragedies  of  the  immigrants  from  central 
Europe  as  they  try  to  adjust  themselves  to  an  America  that 
has  not  always  been  as  friendly  in  practice  as  it  has  been  in 
theory.  His  own  personal  experiences  as  a  mediator  be- 
tween the  resurgent  nationalism  of  Europe  and  of  the  United 
States  during  the  recent  war  has  not  been  of  a  kind  pleasing 
to  a  Christian  who  accepts  Jesus'  authority  as  final  and  who 
at  heart  is  a  pacifist. 

Unhappy  Far-Off  Things.    By  Lord  Dunsany.    Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.    Pp.  104.    $1.25  net. 

This  Irish  play  right,  soldier,  and  ironist  has  used  in  this 
volume,  as  in  his  "Tales  of  War,"  the  vignette  or  prose  pastel 
form  of  narrative  to  tell  his  readers  what  war  did  for  the 
towns  and  cities  of  ravaged  France.  With  a  minimum  of 


words,  the  sense  of  chaos  there  found  is  produced  and  the 
"Abomination  of  Desolation"  described ;  but  interwoven  with 
the  narrative  are  mordant  comments  of  a  kind  that  give  a 
tang  to  all  of  this  significant  Celt's  work. 

The  Plot  Against  Mexico.  By  L.  J.  de  Beklccr.  Alfred  A. 
Knoff,  New  York.  Pp.  295. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  served  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  and  the  New  York  Tribune  in  Mexico  as  a  correspond- 
ent. During  1918  he  was  confidential  assistant  to  the  U.  S. 
War  Trade  Board.  He  has  been  a  student  of  Latin-American 
affairs  for  many  years,  and  during  1919  traveled  1,600  miles 
in  Mexico,  interviewing  its  clergy,  educators,  business  men, 
and  public  officials  and  gathering  information  which  has 
since  been  used  to  combat  the  effort  in  and  out  of  Congress 
to  bring  the  sister  republics  into  war. 

It  is  a  fighting  book.  Details  as  well  as  generalizations 
abound.  The  general  charges  are  that  there  is  a  plot  against 
Mexico  involving  several  high  officials  in  the  United  States 
Government ;  that  its  object  is  armed  intervention  in  Mexico 
on  some  pretext  of  "pacification,"  the  real  purpose  being  per- 
manent military  occupation  of  the  country.  The  originators 
of  the  plot,  according  to  this  critic,  are  American  oil  men 
operating  in  Mexico,  who  are  aided  by  one  of  the  most  widely 
ramified  and  powerful  publicity  bureaus  with  which  Amer- 
ican journalism  of  an  independent  sort  has  had  to  contend. 
Disputing  with  British  oil  operators  for  possession  of  oil 
fields  and  operating  rights  which  the  Carranza  administra- 
tion guards,  the  American  and  the  British  together  plot  to 
restore  an  executive  of  the  type  of  Diaz,  though  of  course 
the  covetous  Americans  prefer  out-and-out  American  suzer- 
ainty in  the  guise  of  "benevolent  assimilation." 

The  book  is  valuable  not  only  for  its  specifications  backing 
these  charges,  but  also  for  its  study  of  Mexican  art,  jour- 
nalism, and  social  evolution ;  for  its  light  on  German  activi- 
ties in  Mexico  during  the  war,  and  for  the  documents  it  pub- 
lishes showing  that  the  native  Roman  Catholic  clergy  and 
the  Protestant  missionaries  and  educators  from  the  United 
States  are  agreed  in  opposing  any  intervention  by  the  United 
States  and  in  denouncing  the  plutocratic  forces  that  are  con- 
spiring against  Carranza  because  he  is  safeguarding  the 
economic  treasures  of  the  land  and  casting  his  influence 
against  the  long-oppressed  few  and  for  the  many  peons  and 
the  rising  middle  class. 

The  Political  Future  of  India.  By  Lajpat  Rai.  B.  W. 
Huebsch,  New  York  City.  Pp.  208,  with  appendices. 
$1.50. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  been  a  resident  of  the  United 
States  for  some  time,  partly  because  he  wanted  to  be  and 
partly  because  he  was  not  persona  grata  in  India.  The  case  of 
India  for  a  large  measure  of  home  rule  and  local  and  dominion 
administration  under  principles  laid  down  by  the  Morley  and 
Montagu-Chelmsford  reports  is  here  stated  with  skill.  In  so 
doing  the  author  has  indirectly  indicated  the  sort  of  intellect 
that  India  can  provide  from  its  subtly  trained,  modernistic 
and  democratic  leaders,  when  it  comes  to  discussion  of  theo- 
ries and  methods  of  government.  The  author's  previous 
books  on  India  had  prepared  an  audience  for  this  work. 
Happily,  recent  events  in  India  have  hastened  concessions 
by  Great  Britain  to  some  extent  meeting  the  criticism  of 
this  native  publicist  and  those  who  agree  with  him.  The 
post-war  reactions  in  India  have  been  no  less  disturbing  and 
revolutionary  than  elsewhere  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Under 
the  haunting  fear  of  what  internal  revolt,  simultaneous  with 
subtle  attack  by  Leninism  coming  from  interior  northern 
Asia,  might  do  to  shake  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  the 
British  authorities  in  London  are  beginning  to  give  way. 
The  chief  obstructionists,  now  as  always,  are  the  ruling 
lesser  officials  in  India,  who,  while  they  may  have  a  tech- 
nical knowledge  of  immediate  problems,  can  hardly  have  the 
objective,  broad  point  of  view  of  the  London  authorities, 
surveying  the  world-complex  and  prescribing  for  imperial 
interests  as  a  whole.  For  humanity  at  large  the  crucial  in- 
terest in  the  problem  with  which  this  book  deals  is  this : 
essential  democracy,  self-determination,  and  home  rule  are 
vital  slogans  now  among  the  teeming  millions  of  a  land  that 
has  known  autocracy  under  native  and  foreign  forms  for 
centuries. 
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A  GOVERNED  WORLD 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the 
following  principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles'  and 
proposals  have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  EIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS. 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights ;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them  ;  and 

Whereas,  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law  and  subordinated  to  law,  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof,  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve  its 
existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to  de- 
velop itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other  na- 
tions ;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law ;  the  right 
to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive  juris- 
diction therein,  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these  fun- 
damental rights ;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations,  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that : 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence,  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every   nation   has   the   right  to  independence   in   the 
sense  that  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and  all 
nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  god  entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory  and  all  persons,  whether  native  or  foreign,  found 
therein. 


V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 
other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international ;  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli 
cable  as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers  of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE. 

1.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference,  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

2.  A  stated  meeting  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference,  which, 
thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become  a  recom- 
mending if  not  a  law-making  body. 

3.  An   agreement   of   the    States   forming   the   society   of 
nations  concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which   that  institution   shall   become  not  only   interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification   of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

5.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a   non-justiciable   character  as  may  be  submitted   to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  powers  for  this  purpose. 

7.  The  employment  of  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly 
composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non-justici- 
able nature. 

8.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes  of  a   non-justiciable  nature ;   also   of  disputes   of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer  to 
submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than  to 
judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

9.  The   negotiation   of  a    convention   creating   a   judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-govern- 
ing dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting  parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes — 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

10.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions,   in  order  that,  if 
agreed  to.  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinion  of  mankind." 
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THE   FUTILITY  OF  A  FIAT  CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

DURING  his  short  stay  in  America  Viscount  Grey 
remarked,  in  conversation,  that  our  discussion 
over  the  proposed  League  of  Nations  resolves  itself  into 
a  constitutional  question.  The  distinguished  gentleman 
was  right  "Covenant,"  though  it  be  called,  Part  I  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  as  framed  in  Paris  is  a  world  con- 
stitution ;  but,  what  is  serious,  it  has  all  the  appearance 
of  a  fiat  constitution.  It  is  as  a  voice  in  the  darkness 
saying,  "Let  there  be  light."  It  is  the  result  of  one  man 
commanding  that  it  be  done,  and  that  with  little  refer- 
ence to  that  seventeenth  century  saw  which  ran :  "Fiat 
justitia,  mat  coelum."  The  significance  of  this  aspect  of 
the  proposed  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  lies  in 
the  fact  that  fiat  constitutions  never  have  succeeded, 
and  that  therefore  in  all  probability  they  never  can. 

When,  in  1663,  Charles  II  conferred  on  eight  "Lords 
Proprietors"  the  territory  in  America  lying  between  31° 
and  36°,  enlarged  in  1665,  and  "extending  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,"  the  Proprietors  were  granted  palatine 
powers.  They  proceeded  to  divide  the  territory  into  two 
parts,  North  and  South  Carolina.  For  the  government 
of  this  group  a  "Fundamental  Constitution"  was  elabo- 
rately established,  providing  for  three  Orders  of  No- 
bility and  four  Houses  of  Parliament.  This  instrument, 
technically  known  as  "The  Fundamental  Constitutions 


of  Carolina,  1669,"  containing  120  separate  paragraphs, 
was  framed  by  no  less  a  man  than  John  Locke,  author 
of  "Two  Treatises  on  Government,"  as  well  as  of  the 
"Essay  concerning  Humane  Understanding."  This  very 
formidable  document,  drawn  by  such  a  distinguished 
philosopher,  and  amended  indeed  by  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  known  later  as  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury,  was  only 
partially  put  into  operation,  and  indeed  it  was  abro- 
gated by  the  Lords  Proprietors  in  April,  1693.  A  care- 
ful reading  reveals  in  its  provisions  no  apparent  reason 
for  its  cool  reception  or  untimely  end.  Its  aim  to  "avoid 
erecting  a  numerous  democracy"  did  not  militate  against 
it.  Yet  neither  the  great  learning  of  its  chief  author 
nor  certain  inherent  merits  of  the  document  itself  could 
save  it  as  a  practicable  measure  for  that  hardy  and 
somewhat  rude  population,  little  interested  in  any  sort 
of  government.  It  was  a  perfect  illustration  of  the 
futility  of  a  fiat  constitution. 

In  constitutional  matters  men  see  only  by  the  lamp 
of  experience.  Governments  are  not  established  pri- 
marily upon  abstract  principles.  The  fate  of  more  than 
one  French  "Constitution"  shows  that.  How  different 
from  the  Locke  "Constitutions"  and  the  Wilson  "Cove- 
nant," both  in  inception  and  results,  is  that  other  out- 
standing international  instrument  of  1787,  discerningly 
called  by  Alexander  Hamilton  "itself  a  Bill  of  Rights," 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States !  In  a  remarkable 
essay,  written  in  1891,  entitled  "The  Genesis  of  a  Writ- 
ten Constitution,"  Mr.  William  C.  Morey  truly  said: 

"In  order  to  prepare  the  way  still  further  for  the 
proposition  to  be  set  forth  in  this  article,  it  is  necessary 
to  say  that  the  Federal  Constitution  is  not  only  not  a 
fiat  constitution  projected  from  the  brain  of  the  Fathers, 
nor  a  copy  of  the  contemporary  constitution  of  Eng- 
land ;  it  is  also  not  founded  upon  any  previous  body  of 
institutions  which  existed  merely  in  the  form  of  cus- 
toms. As  it  is  itself  primarily  a  body  of  written  law, 
so  it  is  based  upon  successive  strata  of  written  constitu- 
tional law." 

Shortly  before  the  great  constitution-making  epoch, 
Mr.  Hume,  in  his  essay  on  the  "Rise  of  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,"  wrote : 

"To  balance  a  large  State  or  society,  whether  mon- 
archical or  republican,  on  general  laws  is  a  work  of  so 
great  difficulty  that  no  human  genius,  however  compre- 
hensive, is  able,  by  mere  dint  of  reason  and  reflection, 
to  effect  it.  The  judgments  of  many  must  unite  in  this 
work:  Experience  must  guide  their  labor.  Time  must 
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bring  it  to  perfection.  And  the  feeling  of  inconveniences 
must  correct  the  mistakes  which  they  inevitably  fall  into 
in  their  first  trials  and  experiments." 

And  Mr.  James  Harvey  Robinson,  writing  in  1890, 
expressed  the  thought  thus: 

"In  its  chief  features,  then,  we  find  our  Constitution 
to  be  a  skillful  synthesis  of  elements  carefully  selected 
from  those  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  then 
existing  State  governments.  The  Convention  'was  led 
astray  by  no  theories  of  what  might  be  good,  but  clave 
closely  to  what  experience  had  demonstrated  to  be 
good.'  >'' 

It  may  be  added  that  the  quotation  included  by  Mr. 
Robinson  was  from  Mr.  James  Russell  Lowell's  address 
before  the  New  York  Reform  Club,  April  13,  1888. 

One  familiar  with  our  written  Constitution  must 
agree  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  indulging  in  a  sort  of 
complimentary  persiflage,  when  he  courteously  remarked 
that  "the  American  Constitution  is  the  most  wonderful 
work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and 
purpose  of  man,"  for,  as  we  are  now  quite  well  aware,  it 
was  not  "struck  off  at  a  given  time."  It  represents, 
rather,  the  collective  experiences  of  the  preceding  State 
constitutions,  of  the  colonial  charters  which  preceded 
them,  of  the  charters  of  the  still  earlier  trading  com- 
panies themselves;  indeed  of  a  period  of  American 
political  training  much  longer  in  point  of  time  than 
that  which  has  followed  1787. 

What  is  also  important  in  any  consideration  of  the  rise 
of  constitutions  is  that  constitutions  cannot  be  imposed 
from  above ;  they  must  evolve  from  within  and  from  be- 
low. They  were  purely  local  causes,  for  example,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  principle  of  representation  in  the  Colony 
of  Massachusetts.  In  1631  it  was  ordered  "that  all  swine 
found  in  any  man's  corn  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  public, 
and  that  the  party  damnified  shall  be  satisfied."  Two 
years  later  it  was  ordered  "that  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
any  man  to  kill  any  swine  that  comes  into  his  corn." 
These  were  simple,  homely  situations.  But  because  of 
them  twenty-four  persons  from  the  various  towns  in 
Massachusetts  appeared,  in  1634,  before  the  General 
Court,  and  in  their  representative  capacity  demanded 
recognition.  This  led,  significantly  as  we  now  see,  to 
an  arrangement  whereby  representatives  were  chosen  by 
the  freemen  of  the  towns,  with  "the  full  power  and 
voices  of  the  said  freemen."  That  was  not  only  the  be- 
ginning of  representative  government  in  Massachusetts ; 
it  represents  a  vital  aspect  of  the  development  of  our 
constitutional  law.  This  is  so  because  it  was  such  sim- 
ple needs,  practical  problems  and  methods  of  solution, 
that  gave  bent  to  those  slow  but  significant  steps  on  the 
part  of  the  colonists  up  the  long  road  to  1787.  The 
background  of  our  Federal  Government  spreads  over  a 
century  prior  to  1776.  More  than  twenty  "plans"  of 


Union  had  been  submitted  during  that  time.  Our  Fed- 
eral Constitution  is  thus  more  than  an  imitation,  more 
than  a  product  of  ingenuity,  more  than  the  result  of 
wars  and  of  a  revolution;  in  the  language  of  Sidney 
George  Fisher,  it  was  the  outgrowth  of  "natural  con- 
ditions, many  minds,  many  ages,  and  great  searchings 
of  heart." 

It  was  neither  custom  nor  historical  precedent,  but 
practical  needs,  expressing  themselves  in  statutory  law, 
that  ultimately  gave  a  written  'constitution  to  each  of 
the  colonies,  and  thence  to  the  thirteen  States.  And  out 
of  similar  needs  and  in  a  similar  manner,  growing  in- 
deed directly  out  of  the  State  constitutions,  and  not  the 
fiat  of  any  man  or  body  of  men,  was  evolved,  not  "struck 
off,"  that  noble  instrument  of  1787,  upon  which  rests 
that  great  body  of  written  laws  which  has  given  rise  to 
constructive  political  liberty  in  America. 

Since,  thus,  to  be  successful  a  constitution  must  rep- 
resent the  outgrowth  of  time  and  need  and  law,  the  in- 
evitable fate  of  fiat  constitutions  has  been  defeat.  The 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  its  failure  to 
distinguish  between  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
functions;  with  its  utter  lack  of  reference  to  existing 
international  situations  and  organs;  with  its  creation 
out  of  pure  theory,  without  any  adequate  reference  to 
the  local  needs  of  peoples,  is,  we  fear,  such  a  fiat  con- 
stitution. Its  radical  modification,  if  not  its  utter  rejec- 
tion by  the  United  States,  therefore,  has  from  the  be- 
ginning, from  our  point  of  view,  been  inevitable. 


IS  THERE  A  WAY  OUT? 

THE  international  situation  facing  the  United  States 
Senate  will  be  settled  by  the  Senate,  for  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  do  just  that.  But  it  will  not  be 
settled  by  the  Senate  until  it  is  settled  right.  It  will  not 
be  settled  right  if  the  decisions  be  made  out  of  a  desire 
simply  to  teach  a  lesson  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Neither  can  the  matter  be  settled  by  false  ac- 
cusations against  the  Senate.  The  simple  fact  is  that 
the  Senate  is  faced  with  a  concrete  situation  and  a  con- 
stitutional duty.  The  concrete  situation  is  the  Treaty 
of  Peace;  its  constitutional  duty  is  to  give  its  "advice" 
and  to  give  or  withhold  its  "consent"  to  the  ratification 
of  that  treaty.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Senate 
is  as  interested  in  performing  its  duty  in  the  premises 
as  are  the  rest  of  us. 

Even  the  most  radical  opponents  of  the  League  of 
Nations  would  grant  that  the  United  States  might  well 
restrain  its  liberty  of  action  for  the  benefit  not  of  this 
so-called  "League,"  but  of  the  Society  of  Nations  which 
already  exists,  and  that  in  conformity  with  the  demands 
of  intelligent  international  public  opinion.  Mr.  Knox, 
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when  Secretary  of  State,  delivered  an  address  in  Do 
cember,  1909,  in  which  he  expressed  precisely  that  view. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  believe  in  international  c<k 
operation,  and  the  good-will,  intelligence,  and  conscience 
of  the  American  people  compel  them  also  to  believe  in 
it.  But  the  United  States  Senate,  and  we  must  grant 
that  the  members  of  the  Senate  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  than  any 
other  one  body  in  America,  do  not  believe  in  the  method 
of  international  co-operation  provided  for  in  Mr.  Wil- 
son's Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  That  bus 
been  demonstrated  by  the  votes  already  taken  upon  this 
matter  in  the  Senate.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
-  also  opposed  to  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  irre- 
spective of  the  Covenant,  but  of  that  we  have  only 
hearsay  evidence.  The  Senate  has  once  refused  its 
"consent"'  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  If  the 
President  had  been  notified  of  this  fact  in  the  usual 
official  manner  provided  by  custom  in  such  cases,  the 
whole  matter  would  now  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Our  view  is  that  the  Senate  would  have  done 
well  had  it  gone  about  the  matter  in  that  way.  But 
now  the  whole  thing  is  again  before  the  Senate  for  open 
discussion,  and  that  without  cloture.  What  will  the 
outcome  be? 

We  believe  that  in  the  present  stage  of  international 
development  that  the  United  States  should  be  its  own 
judge  as  to  whether  or  not  it  shall  have  performed  its 
obligations  under  the  terms  of  the  Covenant,  and,  as- 
suming that  we  have  become  a  member,  that  it  should 
itself  decide  whether  or  not  it  might  withdraw  from 
the  League.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  Con- 
gress, representing  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
should  decide  whether  or  not  this  country  should  send 
its  boys  to  fight  across  seas.  We  believe  that  the  United 
States  Congress,  representing  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  should  decide  whether  or  not  this  nation  should 
take  over  the  control  of  Turkey,  Armenia,  or  other  peo- 
ples whatsoever.  We  believe  that  the  United  States 
Congress,  representing  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
should  decide  whether  or  not  a  given  question  before 
the  Council  or  the  Assembly  of  the  League  is  or  is  not 
of  a  domestic  character.  We  believe  that  the  United 
States  Congress,  representing  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  should  decide  whether  or  not  this  Government 
should  submit  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  a  given  case,  to 
the  I^eague  of  Nations  for  judgment.  We  believe  that 
the  United  States  Congress,  representing  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  should  provide  by  law  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  any  representative  or  representatives  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Council  or  Assembly  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  We  believe  that  the  United  States 


Congress,  representing  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
should  decide  how  far  the  Reparation  Commissions 
shall  regulate  or  interfere  with  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  Germany,  or  other  nation.  We  believe 
that  the  United  States  Congress,  representing  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  should,  in  the  light  of  the 
ji resent  international  situation,  decide  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  shall  increase  or  decrease  its  arma- 
ments. We  believe  that  the  United  States  Congress, 
representing  the  people  of  the  United  States,  should  de- 
cide whether  or  not  other  States,  even  though  charged 
with  breaking  the  Covenant,  shall  continue  their  commer- 
cial relations  with  citizens  of  this  country.  We  believe 
that  the  United  States  Congress,  representing  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  should  determine  under  Sections 
3  and  4,  Part  X,  of  the  treaty,  whether  any  acts  in 
contravention  of  the  rights  of  American  citizens  are  legal 
or  illegal.  We  believe  that  the  United  States  Congress, 
representing  the  people  of  the  United  States,  should 
make  due  provisions  for  representation  in  any  labor  or- 
ganization to  be  set  up  under  the  League.  We  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  not  give  its  assent  to  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  relating  to  Shantung.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  principle  of  equal  representation  in  the  Coun- 
cil or  Assembly.  We  believe  these  things.  We  believe 
that  the  American  people  believe  these  things.  We  be- 
lieve the  United  States  Senate  owes  it  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  future  success  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  if  there  is  to  be  such,  certainly  of 
the  Society  of  Nations  already  an  entity,  that  thes* 
matters  be  made  perfectly  plain,  that  they  should  be 
stated  in  the  form  of  clear-cut  reservations,  definitely, 
unequivocally.  We  believe  that  if  the  treaty  can  be 
ratified  with  these  reservations  that  it  might  well  be 
so  ratified,  both  by  the  Senate  and  the  President,  and 
proclaimed  accordingly. 

Mr.  Bryan,  a  Vice-President  of  this  Society,  has  in- 
dicated a  way  out  of  the  present  situation.  Addressing 
himself  to  the  principle,  "Let  the  Majority  Rule,"  he 
has  said : 

"We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, believing  in  the  right  of  the  majority  to  rule  and  being 
unwilling  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  conclude  peace  than 
to  declare  war,  hereby  agree  to  use  our  votes  (by  casting 
them  or  withholding  them)  as  to  enable  a  majority  of  the 
elected  members  (49  of  the  96)  to  record  a  two-thirds  vote 
in  favor  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Germany 
with  such  reservations  as  such  majority,  voting  for  ratifica- 
tion, agree  upon,  provided  that  each  of  the  undersigned  shall 
be  free  to  vote  his  convictions  on  each  reservation  and  at 
liberty  to  urge  any  desired  change  In  the  League  of  Nations 
after  our  nation  Is  a  member  thereof.  Such  a  course  as  Is 
above  outlined  would  hasten  ratification  and  locate  the  re- 
sponsibility for  delay." 
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The  Treaty  of  Peace  proposed  out  of  Paris,  because 
of  its  attempt  to  close  the  war  and  to  establish  the 
peace  of  the  world  by  means  of  one  and  the  same  instru- 
ment, has  befogged  both  issues  and  produced  distraction 
everywhere.  Many  believe  that  both  the  treaty  and  the 
Covenant  as  drawn  and  approved  in  Paris,  are  impos- 
sible of  fulfillment.  We  are  inclined  to  accept  that 
view.  Yet  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  Senate  to 
extricate  itself  and  the  nation  from  the  present  in- 
tolerable situation  without  endangering  any  funda- 
mental feature  of  American  political  principles.  We 
can  see  but  two  ways  to  accomplish  this:  either  by  re- 
jecting the  treaty  outright;  or  by  ratifying  it  with 
reservations  substantially  as  we  have  tried  to  indicate. 


THE  PASSING  OF  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY 
TRAINING 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  General  Staff 
of  the  Army,  and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
military  committees  of  both  houses  of  Congress,  all  of 
whom  have  committed  themselves  to  approval  of  im- 
mediate or  ultimate  action  establishing  universal  com- 
pulsory military  training  of  the  youth  of  the  country, 
we  do  not  believe  that  it  will  come  to  pass.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  the  President  pointed  out  in  his  ineffective 
letter  to  the  Democratic  party's  caucus,  that  "the  pres- 
ent disturbed  state  of  the  world  does  not  permit  such 
sureness  with  regard  to  America's  obligations  as  to 
allow  us  lightly  to  decide  upon  this  great  question  upon 
purely  military  grounds."  Quite  so.  But  the  decision, 
not  arrived  at  lightly,  is  being  made  on  grounds  other 
than  military. 

Eeports  of  trained  newspaper  investigators,  sent  into 
the  heart  of  the  country,  whether  they  represent  jour- 
nals favoring  or  disapproving  a  large  army  and  uni- 
versal military  training,  agree  in  the  verdict  that  the 
"plain  people"  of  the  country,  whether  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  Mid- West,  or  in  the  South,  do  not  believe  in 
war  a  bit  more  than  they  did  prior  to  1914;  that  they 
are  disillusioned  as  to  the  methods  of  war  and  post- 
war diplomacy;  that  the  men  who  went  across  in  the 
A.  E.  F.  can  not  be  relied  upon  to  vote  for  a  militarist 
policy,  and  that  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  as  at 
present  constituted  or  as  it  may  be  altered  by  the  next 
elections,  will  not  be  induced  to  vote  for  universal 
military  training.  Nor,  so  these  reporters  say,  need 
any  would-be  President  of  the  United  States  think  that 
he  will  get  the  nomination  because  of  his  popularity 
with  the  returned  soldiers  or  their  kinsfolk  on  the  basis 
of  his  military  record. 


These  reports  from  the  field  are  supported  by  the 
actions  of  Congress  during  the  past  month.  Bills  have 
been  introduced  calling  for  universal  compulsory  mili- 
tary training,  with  estimates  as  to  the  annual  cost  rang- 
ing from  $700,000,000  to  $1,000,000,000.  They  never 
will  be  passed  by  this  Congress,  partly  because  of  ethical 
dissent  and  partly  because  of  fiscal  prudence.  The  tax- 
payer will  not  "stand"  for  any  such  raid  on  the  Treasury 
now,  and  neither  party  dares  to  act  as  if  he  would. 
Hence  the  vote  of  the  Democratic  caucus  postponing 
anything  looking  like  approval  of  the  plan,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  President's  plea  for  a  non-committal  course. 


ARE  THE  DYNASTIES  DEAD? 

WE  in  America  are  consumed  with  our  own  eco- 
nomic, industrial,  financial,  and  class-conscious 
problems,  so  much  so  that  we  have  not  yet  realized  the 
"wrecks  of  matter  and  the  crush  of  worlds"  which  seem 
to  have  taken  place.  Romanoff,  Hohenzollern,  and 
Hapsburg  dynasties  deemed  but  yesterday  to  be  im- 
pregnable and  within  their  spheres  well  nigh  all-power- 
ful, are  for  the  time  unhorsed,  side-tracked,  impotent. 
Are  they  dead? 

As  for  the  Romanoffs,  they  seem  to  be  dead.  The 
evidence  is  a  bit  obscure,  but  photographs  are  shown  to 
us  now  indicating  with  some  circumstancial  detail  that 
the  Czar  and  his  family  are  no  more.  In  any  event,  we 
can  not  obtain  the  slightest  evidence  that  there  is  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  of  the  return  of  any  portion  of  this 
family  to  the  seat  of  authority  in  Russia.  There  are 
many  parties  contending  with  each  other  in  that  mighty 
land,  but  none  seems  to  be  interested  in  the  reincarna- 
tion of  the  Romanoffs. 

There  seems  to  be  some  life  left  in  the  Hohenzollerns. 
The  Kaiser's  name  confronts  us  in  the  headlines  almost 
daily ;  likewise  that  of  the  Crown  Prince ;  but  more,  the 
friends  of  the  Hohenzollerns  in  Germany  are  plotting. 
Among  the  opponents  of  the  present  republic,  with  its 
plebeian  president,  its  socialist-clerical  cabinet,  there  are 
not  a  few  monarchists.  Just  how  much  life  is  left  in 
the  Hohenzollern  organism  is,  however,  difficult  to  as- 
certain. Our  belief  is  that  unless  we  insist  upon  breath- 
ing the  breath  of  life  into  this  far-from-beloved  de- 
parted by  some  fatuous  attempt  at  revenge,  by  some 
false  move  that  may  bedeck  the  former  Kaiser  with  a 
martyr's  crown,  that  this  particular  dynasty  is  dead 
beyond  recall. 

We  are  not  sure  about  the  Hapsburgs.  If  there  be 
few  of  them  in  Austria,  there  are  evidences  that  Haps- 
burg plotters  are  quite  able  to  sit  up  and  take  notice 
in  Hungary.  So  important  are  these  gentlemen  in  that 
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section  that  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  in  Paris,  on 
February  2,  felt  it  necessary,  no  doubt  in  the  interest 
of  the  great  principle  of  "self-determination,"  to  send 
to  the  heads  of  the  Hungarian  State  the  following 
kindly  advice: 

"The  principal  allied  powers  feel  called  upon  to  give  the 
formal  denial  to  misleading  rumors  that  have  been 
l  to  the  effect  that  restoration  of  the  Hapsburg 
dynasty  would  be  promoted  or  recognized  by  them. 

"The  principal  allied  powers  consider  that  such  restora- 
tion of  a  dynasty  which  to  its  subjects  represented  a  system 
of  coercion  and  domination,  in  alliance  with  Germany,  over 
niin-r  States,  would  not  be  consistent  either  with  the  prln- 
for  which  this  war  has  been  fought  nor  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  liberation  of  subject  peoples  which  have  been 
achieved. 

"While  it  is  not  the  intention,  nor  can  it  be  considered 
the  duty,  of  the  principal  allied  powers  to  Interfere  In  the 
internal  affairs  of  Hungary,  or  dictate  to  the  Hungarian 
people  what  sort  of  government  and  constitution  they  may 
think  fit  to  adopt  for  themselves,  the  powers  cannot  admit 
that  restoration  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  can  be  considered 
merely  as  a  matter  interesting  the  Hungarian  nation,  and 
hi-ivliy  declare  that  such  restoration  would  be  at  variance 
with  the  whole  basis  of  the  peace  settlement  and  would  be 
neither  recognized  nor  tolerated  by  them." 

If  after  that  the  Uapsburg  can  still  breathe,  it  must 
be  agreed  that  he  is  no  corpse. 


SMALL  AXES  FELL  GREAT  TREES 

WE  are  asked  to  subscribe  to  a  League  of  Nations 
banded  because  of  the  strength  of  their  armies 
and  fleets,  and  many  think  quite  favorably  of  it  because 
they  are  unmindful  that  true  greatness  in  national  as- 
piration and  achievraent  may  be  found  now,  as  often 
heretofore,  in  some  little  nation  which  we  think  not 
of.  It  is  possible  that  the  germs  of  greatness  destined 
to  mold  nations  in  a  hundred  years  are  now  working, 
say,  in  the  Republic  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  Masaryk's 
Academy  of  Labor,  organized  in  Prague  and  supported 
in  part  from  public  funds  and  in  part  by  private  dona- 
tions, has  for  its  object  the  co-ordination  of  scientific 
and  technical  work  of  the  new  nation.  For  the  purpose 
of  economic  elimination  of  waste  and  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  wealth,  economic,  social,  technical,  and  in- 
dustrial problems  are  to  be  studied  and  the  results  of 
the  investigations  published  for  general  use.  The 
scheme  originated  with  the  Technical  Economic  Union 
of  Prague.  After  investigation,  this  union  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  people  of  Bohemia  and  of  the  larger 
State  of  which  it  is  in  many  respects  a  most  important 
part  needed  the  Academy  of  Labor  for  the  conservation 
of  labor  energy  and  of  other  vital  forces,  spiritual  and 
physical,  quite  as  much  as  it  needed  museums  for  the 
preservation  of  relics  of  past  ages,  national  art  gal- 


leries, theaters,  and  the  other  conventional  "cultural" 
institutions  peculiar  to  all  advanced  European  urban 
centers.  The  Academy  is  to  have  seven  departments — 
social,  industrial,  agricultural  research,  engineering, 
technology,  and  national  and  world  economics.  They 
are  to  be  subordinate  to  the  central  authority  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  only.  Some  of  them  will  be  sus- 
tained and  financed  wholly  by  industrial  interests. 
President  Masaryk,  who  won  the  Republic's  fight  at 
Washington  and  Paris,  thus  seems  to  be  about  to  set  up 
a  stable  and  intelligent  nation.  We  are  not  surprised 
to  learn  that  Columbia  University  of  New  York  City, 
realizing  that  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Czecho-Slovaks  are  to  be  close,  has  arranged  to  provide 
classes  hereafter  in  Bohemian  history  and  language. 

We  have  another  illustration  of  incipient  national 
greatness  from  out  a  land  that  is  as  yet  no  nation  at  all. 
We  recently  attended  a  meeting  in  Washington  of  the 
officials  of  the  "Korean  nation."  It  was  an  impressive 
little  gathering.  They  issued  a  proclamation  and  de- 
mand for  continued  independence.  The  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  spoke  simply  but  affectingly. 
During  the  meeting  one  Rev.  David  Lee,  speaking  in  the 
Korean  language,  offered  a  prayer,  the  translation  of 
which  is: 

"O  Lord,  our  God,  the  Lord  of  life,  of  love,  of  liberty,  in 
whom  alone  we  find  the  warrant  for  the  brotherhood  of 
man,  we  rejoice  that  in  Thee  not  men  alone,  but  nations, 
live  and  move  and  have  their  being.  And  now,  in  this 
solemn  hour,  we  pray  Thee  to  sanction  what  we  do.  As 
Thou  didst  bring  Thy  chosen  people  back,  so  do  Thou  de- 
liver us  from  this  more  than  Babylonian  captivity.  We  ask 
this  gift  at  Thy  hand,  not  that  as  a  nation  we  may  be  lifted 
up  in  pride  and  may  obtain  the  power  to  oppress,  but  that 
we  may  be  free  to  learn  to  worship  Thee,  to  learn  Thy  truth, 
and  to  become  a  beacon  light  to  those  about  us.  We  confess 
that  we  have  deserved  the  chastisement  that  has  been  ours, 
but  we  pray  Thee,  Ix>rd,  to  stay  Thy  hand  and  follow  this 
just  punishment  with  Thy  healing  and  restoring  mercy. 

"Nor  for  ourselves  alone  would  we  pray,  but  also  for  those 
by  whose  bands  Thou  hast  delivered  chastisement.  Make 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  Thee.  Turn  their  hearts  and 
teach  them  the  futility  of  human  pride,  of  martial  glory, 
and  grant  that  they  may  see  the  light  and  come  to  it. 

"Upon  the  people  of  Korea  grant  Thy  blessing,  and  upon 
those  whom  they  have  chosen  to  bring  back  the  lost  ark  of 
their  liberties.  Give  us  wisdom,  give  us  restraint,  give  us 
power  to  rule  ourselves,  to  curb  our  passions,  and  to  order 
our  lives  and  conduct  as  a  nation  that  we  may  become  an 
Instrument  in  Thy  hand  of  building  a  national  edifice,  not 
founded  on  the  pride  of  man,  but  upon  the  immutable  veri- 
ties of  Thy  truth.  Into  Thy  hands  we  place  ourselves,  our 
lives,  our  hopes,  to  do  as  Thou  shalt  will.  If  we  err,  bring 
us  back.  If  we  are  proud,  chastise  us.  If  we  are  recreant 
to  the  trust  that  has  been  laid  upon  us,  do  Thou  find  cleaner 
hands  and  purer  hearts  whereby  to  accomplish  this  great 
task;  but,  Father,  though  we  falter,  though  we  stumble, 
though  we  faint,  do  Thou  forbid  that  the  fire  ever  again 
should  fall  upon  the  altar  of  our  native  land. 
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"Upon  all  peoples  and  nations  we  crave  Thy  blessing. 
May  righteousness  prevail.  May  truth  supplant  error.  May 
peace  bring  a  final  end  to  war  and  rumors  of  war,  and  may 
that  glad  time  soon  come  when,  under  the  banner  of  Thy 
Son,  all  nations  and  peoples  shall  discover  their  eternal 
brotherhood;  and  to  Thy  name  forever  and  ever  will  we 
give  praise.  Amen." 


WILLIAM  JAY. 

JUDGE  WILLIAM  JAY,  President  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  died 
sixty-two  years  ago.  The  reappearance  of  his  "War  and 
Peace,"  originally  printed  in  1842,  published  now  by  the 
Oxford  University  Press,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  will  be  of 
interest  to  all  members  of  the  American  Peace  Society. 
Because  of  the  appearance  of  this  new  edition,  and  of  the 
illuminating  introductory  note  by  Dr.  James  Brown 
Scott,  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr.  Jay's 
letter  of  resignation  as  President  of  this  Society,  pre- 
sented at  the  Thirtieth  Anniversary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  held  in  Park  Street  Church,  Boston,  May 
24,  1858.  The  records  show  that  at  the  business  meet- 
ing, presided  over  by  Amasa  Walker,  one  of  the  Vice 
Presidents,  that  the  corresponding  secretary,  Dr.  G.  G. 
Beckwith,  read  from  Judge  Jay  the  following  "resig- 
nation of  his  office  as  President" : 

NEW  YORK,  May,  1858. 

REVEREND  AND  DEAR  SIR:  The  state  of  my  health  is  now 
such  as  to  preclude  all  hope  of  my  being  able  hereafter  to 
meet  with  the  American  Peace  Society,  or,  as  heretofore, 
even  to  prepare  occasional  addresses  for  its  anniversaries. 
It  seems  to  me  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  deprive  the  Society 
any  longer  of  the  services  of  an  efficient  officer,  by  retaining 
the  situation  I  now  nominally  occupy.  I  beg  you,  therefore, 
to  present  to  the  Board  of  Directors  my  resignation  of  the 
office  of  President. 

While  thus  severing  my  official  connection  with  the  So- 
ciety, permit  me  to  embrace  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
unabated  interest  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and  my  increasing 
conviction  of  the  folly,  the  guilt,  and  the  misery  of  war. 
Of  all  popular  delusions,  that  which  regards  military  prepa- 
ration as  conducive  to  national  tranquillity,  is  the  most 
groundless  and  the  most  mischievous.  All  history  bears 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  nations  which  enjoy  most 
peace,  are  such  as  are  most  defenseless;  while  those  who 
drink  deepest  of  the  bloody  cup,  are  those  whose  power  both 
prompts  and  invites  aggression.  It  is  a  sad  mistake  that 
the  sword  is  the  great  Instrument  of  liberty.  It  is  most 
frequently  wielded  in  behalf  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Civil  rights  are  seldom  acquired  by  force,  but  generally 
by  passive  resistance  and  peaceful  agitation. 

Especially  have  the  friends  of  liberty  in  this  country 
cause  to  dread  the  increase  of  our  military  strength,  as 
indications  not  to  be  mistaken  assure  us  of  the  strong 
desire  of  our  present  rulers  to  exert  that  strength  for  the 
most  loathsome  of  all  despotisms,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
seize,  at  the  cost  of  war,  territory  that  cannot  be  more 
conveniently  obtained  by  purchase.  May  Almighty  God 
scatter,  both  in  this  and  other  countries,  the  people  who 
delight  in  war !  may  He  bless  and  prosper  the  Peace-makers, 


and  hasten  that  blissful  period  when  nation  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  learn  war  any  more. 
I  remain,  Reverend  and  Dear  Sir, 
Yours  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

WILLIAM  JAY. 

The  records  show  that  on  motion  of  Eev.  L.  H. 
Angier,  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  request  Judge  Jay 
to  withdraw  his  resignation,  and,  on  motion  of  the  same 
gentleman,  it  was  unanimously  "resolved" : 

"That  our  thanks  are  due  to  Judge  Jay  for  his  important 
and  effective  services  in  past  years  to  our  cause;  and, 
whether  able  or  not  to  preside  at  our  public  meetings,  we 
devoutly  hope  that  the  God  of  Peace  may  permit  us  still 
to  retain  his  name  at  the  head  of  our  Society  as  its  worthy 
and  much-beloved  representative." 

From  the  records  it  appears  that  the  resignation  was 
not  accepted,  in  consequence  of  which  Judge  Jay  re- 
mained President  until  his  death,  October  14,  1858. 


WITH  Leon  Bourgeois,  the  distinguished  delegate 
to  both  Hague  Conferences,  1899  and  1907,  serv- 
ing as  the  President  of  the  League  of  Nations,  we  need 
not  be  surprised  that  the  Council  of  the  League  is  al- 
ready planning  to  invite  international  jurists  to  serve  as 
a  committee  to  arrange  for  the  formation  of  a  permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice;  and  none  familiar  with 
the  history  of  that  project  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  among  the  jurists  selected  is  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  former 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  long  known 
as  a  consistent  advocate  of  such  a  Court.  Among  the 
other  jurists  reported  to  be  selected  are  statesmen  long 
known  to  be  friendly  to  it.  The  other  members  pro- 
posed by  the  Council  are:  Baron  Deschamps,  of  Bel- 
gium; Luis  M.  Drago,  former  Argentine  Foreign  Min- 
ister; Professor  Fadda,  of  Naples  University;  Henri 
Fromageot,  legal  adviser  to  the  French  Foreign  Min- 
ister; Professor  Cran,  one-time  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Norway ;  Doctor  Loder,  member  of  the  Nether- 
lands Court  of  Cassation;  Lord  Phillimore,  of  the  Eng- 
lish Privy  Council;  M.  Vesnich,  Serbian  Minister  in 
Paris;  M.  Akidsouki,  former  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
Austria ;  Rafael  Altamina,  Senator  and  Professor  of  Law 
in  Madrid ;  Clovis  Bevilaequa,  legal  adviser  to  the  Bra- 
zilian Foreign  Minister. 


FOR  a  variety  of  reasons,  some  economic,  some  mili- 
tary, and  some  diplomatic,  relations  between  the 
peoples  of  the  United  States  and  France  have  seemed 
to  grow  less  friendly  as  the  months  following  the  armis- 
tice have  gone  their  weary,  tangled,  disillusioning  way; 
yet  formally,  and  as  far  as  governmental  statements  go, 
all  is  well.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  new  President  of 
the  French  Republic,  M.  Paul  Deschanel,  that  he  sent 
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to  New  York,  for  publication  in  La  France,  the  follow- 
ing words  to  Americans: 

'•The  changing  tides  of  politics  can  not  affect  that 
which  has  a  great  ideal  for  its  foundation. 

"Throughout  the  crisis  in  which  humanity's  age-long 
strife  for  liberty  and  justice  was  on  the  verge  of  col- 
lapse, American  democracy  has  remained  the  champion 
of  the  most  noble  cause.  We  may  now  face  the  future 
with  confidence." 

Amen! 


SAN  SALVADOR'S  formal  note  to  the  United  States, 
stating  that  ere  it  subscribes  to  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  it  would  like  to  know  the  precis- 
meaning  of  Article  XXI  of  the  Treaty,  is  said  to  repre- 
sent the  attitude  of  several  of  the  Latin-American  ro- 
publics.  They  especially  wish  to  know  just  what-is  the 
"authentic  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  it  is 
understood  in  the  present  historical  moment,  and  its 
future  application  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States."  They  have  been  incited  to  this  query  un- 
doubtedly by  statements  in  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
treaty,  which  go  further  in  asserting  the  United  States' 
primacy  on  the  two  continents  than  recent  executive 
interpretations  have  gone.  The  State  Department  iii 
its  reply,  it  should  be  noted,  evades  any  new  definition, 
and  asks  San  Salvador  to  take  for  its  answer  Secretary 
Lansing's  address  before  the  Pan-American  Scientific 
Congress,  December,  1918,  in  which  he  said:  "The  am- 
bitions of  this  Republic  do  not  lie  in  the  path  of  con- 
quest, but  in  the  paths  of  peace  and  justice.  Whenever 
and  wherever  we  can,  we  will  stretch  forth  a  hand  to 
those  who  need  help.  If  the  sovereignty  of  a  sister 
republic  is  menaced  from  overseas,  the  power  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  hope  and  believe  the  united  power 
of  the  American  republics,  will  constitute  a  bulwark 
which  will  protect  the  independence  and  integrity  of 
their  neighbors  from  unjust  invasion  or  aggression." 
Here  cc-operation  in  enforcing  the  "doctrine"  is  dis- 
tinctly affirmed  as  desirable,  and  sole  decision  as  to  its 
infringement  is  not  claimed  for  the  United  States,  as 
some  Senators  have  recently  affirmed. 


QUITE  inevitably  it  has  become  true,  and  hence  com- 
mented upon  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the 
London  Times'  writer  on  Paris  fashions,  that  woman's 
attire  in  the  French  capital  now  "is  daring  to  excess, 
unruly,  and  even  a  little  savage.  It  is  concerned  with 
none  of  the  old-fashioned  virtues."  Reasoning  from  the 
optimistic,  humanitarian  standpoint,  you  might  argue, 
naturally,  that  nations  and  peoples  undergoing  the  sav- 
agery of  war  would  not  resort  to  the  savagery  of  peace, 


and,  least  of  all,  women,  with  their  traditionally  con- 
ceded higher  morality.  But  New  York  is  as  bad  today 
as  Paris  in  the  nudity  of  spirit  and  body  displayed  by 
its  wasters,  its  urban  parasitic  class,  and  its  "cosmopo- 
lites," not  to  mention  certain  others  on  the  list,  women 
whose  "respectability"  is  impeccable  and  whose  ecclesi- 
astical rating  is  excellent.  But  we  must  beware  prudish 
cavil  if  we  would  escape  the  charge  of  being  "Victorian." 


GERMANY'S  defeat  is  attributed  by  Admiral  von  Tir- 
pitz  not  to  lack  of  power  of  a  physical  sort,  but  to 
weakness  and  lack  of  insight  in  using  that  power  either 
for  preserving  or  concluding  peace,  and,  in  addition, 
"from  our  illusions  about  our  enemies,  the  nature  of 
their  war  aims,  their  conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  nature 
of  the  economic  war."  Rather  costly  illusions  for  the 
Hohenzollerns  and  Junkers.  Yet  we  recall  having  heard 
something  about  Prussian  real-politick. 


THE  farmer  premier  of  Ontario,  whose  coming  into 
power  with  the  backing  of  the  agriculturists  and  the 
workers  of  the  province  has  so  startkd  the  "elder  states- 
men" of  the  Dominion,  says  that  it  is  a  religion  with  him 
to  preserve  forever  that  good-will  and  amity  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada  which  is  symbolized  by 
the  long  unguarded  frontiers  and  by  the  Great  Lakes 
devoid  of  all  armed  craft.  Premier  Drury  himself  is 
symbolical  in  professing  this  form  of  religion.  The 
farmer  of  Canada  is  no  different  from  the  farmer  of 
the  United  States  in  desire  for  international  good-will. 
Militarism  is  not  an  out-of-door  product,  grown  on  the 
prairies,  or  in  the  valleys,  or  among  the  villages  in- 
habited by  rustic  men.  It  is  an  urban  product  and  has 
its  most  ardent  supporters  among  city  dwellers,  high 
and  low  in  the  social  scale,  some  of  whom  hunger  for 
arbitrary  political  and  commercial  power,  some  of  whom 
hunger  needlessly  for  bread,  some  of  whom  just  seek 
adventure.  Russia  today  is  the  chaos  she  is,  not  because 
her  peasants  and  bourgeois  farmers  want  it  or  planned 
for  it.  Her  malign  dissentionists  are  either  one  of  two 
groups,  hyper-rationalized  and  hyper-sensualized  "in- 
tellectuals" or  under-rationed  and  herded  proletarians  of 
the  cities. 


THE  number  of  divorces  in  the  borough  of  Manhat- 
tan, New  York  City,  increased  50  per  cent  during 
1919.  Social  psychologists,  judges  who  sit  in  cases  in- 
volving marital  infelicity,  and  clergymen  who  performed 
the  rites  have  been  interviewed  as  to  why  this  record 
exists.  In  passing  let  it  be  said  that  it  is  symptomatic 
of  general  conditions  and  not  peculiar  to  New  York's 
"fastest"  but  not  most  populous  burg.  The  percentage 
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may  be  higher  there — that  is  all — which  is  not  surpris- 
ing when  all  the  conditions  are  known.  But  the  point 
that  especially  impresses  us  is  that  almost  invariably 
war  and  war  reactions  are  included  as  partly  responsible 
for  the  record  by  most  of  the  interpreters.  They  vary 
in  their  assignment  of  this  cause's  relative  influence,  but 
they  all  include  it.  London  has  the  same  story  to  tell. 
But  why  further  itemize  the  damage  bill  to  humanity's 
family  life  Figs  do  not  grow  on  thistle  stalks  or  crows 
have  doves  for  offspring. 


So  MUCH  depends  upon  a  teacher  and  a  model,  even  in 
national  choices !  Even  Japan,  in  her  present  hour 
of  financial  prosperity  and  political  opportunity  in  Asia, 
is  finding  that  out,  as  she  sees  the  plight  of  Prussia, 
after  which  she  so  closely  modeled  her  army,  and  the 
status  of  Germany,  after  whose  political  philosophers  she 
modeled  her  organic  law  and  national  policy.  So,  too, 
with  Bulgaria,  which  welcomed  American  missionaries 
and  educators,  but  had  no  use  for  American  policies  of 
state  and  went  on  consorting  lewdly  with  Prussia. 
Wherefore  her  leaders  now  cry,  with  Stambuliski,  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers : 

"The  blood-stained  policy  of  the  past  has  brought  us 
nothing  but  the  death  of  400,000  Bulgarians,  the  waste 
of  the  fruits  of  the  labors  of  forty  years,  the  accumu- 
lation of  millions  of  public  debt,  frontiers  more  nar- 
row than  those  of  forty  years  ago,  terrible  interior  con- 
ditions, and  an  unexampled  corruption — in  short,  a 
moral  bankruptcy  from  which  we  shall  not  emerge  with- 
out great  effort. 

"We  wish  to  set  a  limit  to  that  bloody  past;  we  have 
broken  with  the  policy  of  Ferdinand  as  we  have  broken 
with  his  reign.  Instead  ,of  being  the  Prussians  of  the 
Balkans,  we  shall  force  ourselves  to  become  the  Swiss. 
We  have  the  force  and  the  energy  necessary  to  make 
Bulgaria  the  Switzerland  of  the  Balkans." 

Which,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  finest  compliments  that 
Switzerland  ever  has  had  paid  to  her.  But  she  also,  alas, 
has  her  grave  problems  to  face,  as  she  becomes  more  cos- 
mopolitan in  population  and  the  refuge  of  all  the  plot- 
ters, bankrupts,  disreputables,  and  "internationalist" 
conspirators  of  smitten,  crazed,  and  bankrupt  Europe 
and  western  Asia. 


IF  TOU  are  pessimistic  about  the  possibilities  of  inter- 
national co-operation,  carried  on  by  methods  of 
reason  and  moral  sagacity,  read  the  article  by  Professor 
John  Bassett  Moore  on  this  page.  The  truth  is  that 
in  a  variety  of  ways  the  Americas  (Canada  unfortu- 
nately being  omitted)  are  teaching  the  world  supremely 
in  this  field  of  amity,  whether  the  program  be  judged 
by  standards  of  diplomacy,  or  finance,  or  co-operative 
commerce.  And  all  so  inexpensively,  so  modestly,  and 
so  efficiently  that  it  makes  no  "copy"  for  the  press. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE   INTERNATIONAL 
HIGH  COMMISSION* 

By   THE    HON.  JOHN  BASSETT  MOORE,  VICE-PRESIDENT 

OF  THE  CENTRAL  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  HIGH  COMMISSION 

ON  MARCH  12,  1915,  while  the  World  War,  daily  in- 
creasing in  intensity,  was  drawing  the  world  more 
and  more  into  its  vortex,  the  American  governments 
were,  in  the  name  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
invited  to  send  delegates  to  a  conference  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  at  Washington,  with  a  view  to 
establish  "closer  and  more  satisfactory  financial  rela- 
tions between  the  American  republics."  To  this  end  it 
was  intimated  that  the  conference  would  discuss  not 
only  problems  of  banking,  but  also  problems  of  trans- 
portation and  of  commerce. 

It  thus  came  about  that  there  assembled  in  Washing- 
ton on  Monday,  May  24,  1915,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Hon.  William  G.  McAdoo,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  first  Pan-American  Financial  Conference. 

The  subjects  submitted  to  the  conference  embraced 
public  finance,  the  monetary  situation,  the  existing  bank- 
ing system,  the  financing  of  public  improvements  and 
of  private  enterprises,  the  extension  of  inter-American 
markets,  the  merchant  marine,  and  improved  facilities 
of  transportation.  It  was  a  program  that  went  beyond 
the  emergencies  growing  out  of  the  war,  and  the  confer- 
ence in  its  deliberations  did  not  confine  itself  to  the 
adoption  of  temporary  devices.  On  the  contrary,  it 
sought  to  meet  a  permanent  need  by  establishing  an 
organization  which  should  devote  itself  to  the  carrying 
out  of  a  task  whose  importance  was  not  to  be  measured 
by  temporary  conditions,  whether  of  war  or  of  peace. 

The  formulation  of  the  program  of  future  work  was 
entrusted  to  the  General  Committee  on  Uniformity  of 
Laws  relating  to  Trade  and  Commerce  and  the  Adjust- 
ment of  International  Commercial  Disputes. 

The  report  of  this  committee,  while  reserving  for  sep- 
arate and  distinct  treatment  the  difficult  and  complex 
problems  of  transportation,  recommended  that  the  fol- 
lowing subjects  should  be  specially  pressed : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  gold  standard  of  value. 

2.  Bills  of  exchange,  commercial  paper,  and  bills 

of  lading. 

3.  Uniform    (a)    Classification  of  merchandise, 

(6)  customs  regulations,  (c)  consular  cer- 
tificates and  invoices,  (d)  port  charges. 

4.  Uniform  regulations  for  commercial  travelers. 

5.  Measures  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks, 

patents,  and  copyrights. 

6.  The  establishment  of  a  uniform  low  rate  of 

postage  and  of  charges  for  money-orders 
and  parcels  post  between  the  American 
countries. 

7.  The  extension  of  the  process  of  arbitration 

for  the  adjustment  of  commercial  disputes. 

For  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  these  subjects,  and 
particularly  for  bringing  about  uniformity  of  laws  con- 

*  Read  at  the  Second  Pan-American  Financial  Conference, 
Washington,  January  21. 
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periling  them,  the  committee  recommended  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  International  High  Commission,  to  be 
e,>ni|>o8ed  of  not  more  than  nine  members,  resident  in 
each  country,  to  be  appointed  by  its  minister  of  finance. 
The  aggregate  members  thus  appointed  were  to  consti- 
tute tiie  International  High  Commission,  of  which  the 
members  resident  in  each  country  were  to  form  the  na- 
tional section  for  that  country. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  were  unani- 
mously adopted  and  the  International  High  Commis- 
came  into  being. 

The  conference  further  resolved  that  the  local  mem- 
bers of  the  International  High  Commission  should  be 
immediately  appointed  in  their  respective  countries; 
that  they  should  at  once  begin  preparatory  work;  that 
the  various  governments  should  be  requested  through 
their  appropriate  departments  to  co-operate  in  the  work 
of  the  Commission,  and  that  the  members  of  the  United 
States  section  should,  as  soon  as  practicable,  proceed  to 
visit  the  other  American  countries  to  meet  the  members 
of  the  Commission  there  resident 

The  establishment  of  the  International  High  Com- 
mission was  a  measure  of  the  greatest  practical  signifi- 
cance. In  1889  there  met  at  Washington  the  first  of 
the  assemblies  known  as  the  International  American 
Conferences,  of  which  four  have  so  far  taken  place  and 
of  which  the  fifth,  but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
1914,  would  long  since  have  been  held. 

The  good  results  accomplished  by  the  International 
American  Conferences  could  hardly  be  overestimated. 
Although  they  at  first  encountered  criticism  and  even 
derision,  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find 
any  one  today  who  would  either  censure  their  spirit  and 
purpose  or  deny  their  beneficent  effects. 

But  the  International  American  Conferences  had  one 
capital  defect:  They  lacked  a  permanent  organization 
to  carry  on  their  work.  Hence,  although  they  formu- 
lated many  excellent  and  far-reaching  plans  and  con- 
cluded numerous  treaties  and  conventions,  yet  after 
they  adjourned  there  was  no  one  to  follow  up  their  reso- 
lutions and  endeavor  to  secure  their  ratification  and  exe- 
cution. 

The  want  of  such  a  permanent  body  was  supplied  by 
the  creation  of  the  International  High  Commission,  the 
United  States  section  of  which  received  legislative  sanc- 
tion by  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  7,  1916. 

In  conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  first  Pan- 
American  Financial  Conference,  the  United  States  sec- 
tion in  due  time  proceeded  to  Buenos  Aires,  where,  in 
April,  1916,  the  International  High  Commission  held 
its  first  general  meeting,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Hon.  Francisco  J.  Oliver,  Argentine  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance. All  the  national  sections  of  the  International 
High  Commission  were  represented  at  this  meeting, 
more  than  seventy  of  its  members  being  in  attendance. 
Nothing  could  more  clearly  attest  the  general  interest 
felt  in  the  work  or  the  universal  appreciation  of  its 
practical  importance. 

At  Buenos  Aires  the  Commission,  besides  dealing  with 
the  subjects  designated  by  the  first  Pan-American  Fi- 
nancial Conference  for  special  treatment,  also  included 
in  its  deliberations  the  question  of  international  agree- 
-  on  uniform  labor  legislation ;  uniformity  of  regu- 
lations governing  the  classification  and  analysis  of  petro- 


leum and  other  mineral  fuels  with  reference  to  national 
development  policies;  the  necessity  of  better  transporta- 
tion facilities  between  the  American  republics;  banking 
facilities,  the  extension  of  credit,  the  financing  of  public 
and  private  enterprises,  and  the  stabilization  of  interna- 
tional exchange ;  telegraphic  facilities  and  rates  and  the 
use  of  wireless  telegraphy  for  commercial  purposes ;  and 
uniformity  of  laws  for  the  protection  of  merchant  cred- 
itors. 

At  Buenos  Aires  the  International  High  Commission 
also  took  an  important  step  in  the  further  development 
of  an  effective  organization.  This  was  done  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  common  organ  or  agency,  called  the  Central 
Executive  Council,  consisting  of  a  president,  a  vice- 
president,  a  secretary-general,  and  an  assistant  secre- 
tary-general; and,  as  Washington  was  unanimously  des- 
ignated as  the  headquarters  of  the  International  High 
Commission  till  its  next  general  meeting,  the  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  and  secretary  of  the  United  States  sec- 
tion thus  became  the  Central  Executive  Council,  with 
the  responsibility  of  supervising,  co-ordinating,  and  car- 
rying on  the  Commission's  work. 

The  work  has  been  steadily  and  energetically  pressed. 
Valuable  publications,  intended  to  elucidate  and  sup- 
port the  measures  which  the  Commission  has  in  charge, 
have  been  prepared,  printed  and  circulated,  and  appre- 
ciable progress  has  been  made  in  securing  the  adoption 
of  those  measures.  In  these  activities  the  Central  Ex- 
ecutive Council  has  had  the  intelligent,  hearty,  and  effi- 
cient co-operation  of  the  several  national  sections,  which 
have  in  many  instances  made  admirable  studies  of  the 
subjects  under  consideration. 

Substantial  ameliorations  of  methods  of  customs  ad- 
ministration have  been  secured  in  various  quarters. 
Regulations  permitting  sanitary  visits  outside  regular 
hours,  the  simultaneous  loading  and  unloading  of  car- 
goes, and  the  advance  preparation  of  cargoes  have  been 
brought  about  in  numerous  countries. 

Progress  has  been  made  with  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form statistical  classification  of  merchandise,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  International  High  Commission,  at 
Buenos  Aires.  Six  countries  have  already  taken  favor- 
able action  and  two  more  are  understood  to  be  on  the 
point  of  so  doing. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  advance  uniform  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  bills  of  exchange,  checks,  bills  of 
lading,  and  warehouse  receipts,  and  appropriate  docu- 
mentary material  has  been  prepared  and  circulated  on 
those  topics. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  bills  of  exchange,  the 
International  High  Commission,  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  legal  conceptions  generally  prevailing  in  the 
American  countries  other  than  the  United  States  and 
the  opinions  of  their  leading  jurists,  decided  to  recom- 
mend to  those  countries  the  adoption  of  The  Hague 
rules  of  1912,  with  certain  modifications.  This  decision 
lias  been  justified  by  the  results.  Already  The  Hague 
rules  have  been  substantially  incorporated  in  the  codes 
of  Brazil,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  and  Venezuela,  and 
bills  to  the  same  effect  have  been  introduced  in  at  least 
four  other  countries.  We  seem  to  be  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  time  when,  so  far  as  concerns  bills  of  exchange, 
there  will,  in  effect,  be  only  two  systems  in  use  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  based  respectively  on  The  Hague 
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rules  of  1912  and  the  United  States  negotiable  instru- 
ments act  of  1916. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  congresses  of  Uru- 
guay and  Venezuela  to  incorporate  into  their  Commer- 
cial codes  The  Hague  rules  of  1912  in  regard  to  checks. 

In  the  congresses  of  Argentina  and  Nicaragua  meas- 
ures have  been  introduced  similar  to  the  United  States 
bills  of  lading  act. 

The  Commission  has  also  been  glad  to  observe  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  the  adoption  of  uniform  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  warehouse  receipts,  as  well  as  on  that  of 
conditional  sales.  The  Peruvian  Congress  has  lately 
enacted  a  law  on  the  former  subject,  substantially  based 
on  the  uniform  warehouse  receipts  act  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  similar  step  has  been  under  discussion  in 
Argentina,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay.  Increased  interest 
in  conditional  sales  legislation  has  notably  been  shown 
in  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States. 

During  the  war  constant  efforts  were  made  by  the  In- 
ternational High  Commission,  largely  through  the  Cen- 
tral Executive  Council,  acting  in  co-operation  with  the 
various  national  sections,  to  relieve  the  burdens  and  in- 
conveniences arising  out  of  the  conflict,  as  regards 
transportation  and  other  matters.  Of  those  efforts  no 
detail  can  now  be  given.  It  is  necessary  on  the  present 
occasion  to  limit  the  rehearsal  of  the  Commission's 
activities  chiefly  to  measures  of  a  comprehensive  and 
systematic  nature,  the  development  of  which  is  still 
going  on. 

Among  those  measures  one  of  the  most  important  is 
that  bringing  into  operation  the  conventions  adopted  by 
the  International  American  Conference  at  Buenos 
Aires,  in  1910,  for  the  protection  of  patents  and  of 
trade-marks.  By  the  latter  convention  the  American 
republics  were  divided  into  two  groups,  the  southern  and 
the  northern.  Of  the  southern  group,  Rio  de  Janeiro 
was  designated  as  the  official  center,  and  of  the  north- 
ern, Havana ;  and  at  each  of  these  capitals  there  was  to 
be  established  an  international  bureau  for  the  registra- 
tion of  trade-marks,  so  as  to  secure  their  international 
protection  in  the  Americas.  This  treaty,  so  closely  re- 
lated to  the  interests  of  the  countries  concerned  and  not 
least  to  those  of  the  United  States,  had  lain  dormant 
and  unratified.  The  International  High  Commission 
took  it  up  and  brought  about  its  ratification  by  the 
requisite  number  of  governments  of  the  northern  group, 
as  a  result  of  which  the  International  Bureau  of  Havana 
is  now  open  and  in  operation.  It  is  hoped  that  a  similar 
result  may  soon  be  attained  in  the  southern  group. 
Meanwhile,  it  would  seem  to  be  worth  while  to  consider 
whether,  pending  the  establishment  of  the  Rio  bureau, 
an  arrangement  might  not  be  made  whereby  the  mem- 
bers of  the  southern  group  which  have  ratified  the  con- 
vention may  gain  the  benefits  of  international  registra- 
tion by  accepting  the  services  of  the  bureau  at  Havana. 

Another  measure  that  has  been  vigorously  pressed  is 
the  convention  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  commer- 
cial travelers.  In  a  number  of  the  American  countries 
local  taxes,  practically  prohibitive  in  amount,  on  the 
operations  of  such  travelers  have  for  many  years  existed. 
The  International  High  Commission,  at  its  meeting  at 
Buenos  Aires,  adopted  a  resolution  containing  the  bases 
of  uniform  regulations  for  commercial  travelers  and 
their  samples.  Taking  this  resolution  as  a  starting 


point,  the  Central  Executive  Council  drafted  an  inter- 
national convention,  which,  after  examination  and  re- 
vision, was  submitted  by  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
American  governments,  looking  to  the  substitution  for 
all  local  taxes  of  a  single  national  fee.  This  convention, 
which  was  first  signed  and  ratified  by  the  United  States 
and  Uruguay,  has  since  been  signed  and  ratified  by  four 
countries  and  has  been  signed  by  three  more.  It  is 
understood  that  five  others  are  ready  to  sign,  while  yet 
others  are  still  considering  it,  some  of  them  apparently 
with  favor. 

Another  measure  preferentially  dealt  with,  because  of 
its  significance  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present, 
is  the  treaty  for  the  establishment  of  an  international 
gold  clearance  fund.  This  treaty  has  a  twofold  object. 
It  is  designed  not  only  to  assure  the  safety  of  deposited 
gold  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  its  shipment  when 
difficulties  in  transportation  exist,  but  also  to  facilitate 
and  stabilize  exchange  through  the  adoption  of  an  inter- 
national unit  of  account.  The  plan  was  very  carefully 
studied  by  the  International  High  Commission,  at 
Buenos  Aires;  and  subsequently,  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Central  Executive  Council  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  at  Washington,  it  was  incorporated  in  a 
draft  of  a  treaty.  This  draft  has  so  far  been  signed 
with  the  United  States  by  Paraguay,  Guatemala.  Pan- 
ama, and  Haiti,  but  it  has  been  approved  in  principle 
by  at  least  six  other  republics,  some  of  which  are  now 
actively  considering  its  adoption.  The  treaty  by  its 
terms  covers  only  the  American  nations;  but  it  contains 
a  principle  the  discussion  of  which  has  lately  attracted 
wide  attention  and  which  may  prove  to  be  of  incalcu- 
lable value  to  the  world  in  the  future. 

Nor  should  we  overlook  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  extending  the  practical  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
the  arbitration  of  commercial  disputes.  In  the  program 
of  the  International  High  Commission  this  subject  has 
occupied  a  prominent  and  permanent  place.  A  substan- 
tial achievement  was  recorded  when,  on  April  10,  1916, 
a  plan,  agreed  upon  by  the  chambers  of  commerce  of 
the  United  States  and  Buenos  Aires,  was  formally  put 
into  effect.  The  results  have  been  most  gratifying;  and 
agreements  have  since  been  made  between  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  national  cham- 
bers of  commerce  of  Uruguay,  Ecuador,  Panama,  and 
Guatemala.  Similar  agreements  are  in  process  of  nego- 
tiation with  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  Honduras  and 
Peru  and  between  the  chambers  of  Montevidio  and 
Asuncion.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done  to  give  legal 
certainty,  stability,  and  efficiency  to  the  system.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  the  United  States,  where  the 
archaic  rule  permitting  the  disregard  of  arbitral  clauses 
still  prevails.  This  rule  should  be  superseded  by  legis- 
lation, similar  to  that  which  exists  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, making  commercial  arbitration,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  courts,  an  integral  part  of  legal  procedure. 
On  this  question  I  feel  that  I  can  add  nothing  to  the 
argument  so  comprehensively  and  cogently  presented  in 
the  recent  volume  on  "Commercial  Arbitration  and  the 
Law,"  by  Mr.  Julius  Henry  Cohen,  of  the  New  York  bar. 

The  Central  Executive  Council  has  had  in  its  work 
the  active  and  hearty  co-operation  of  various  bodies, 
such  as  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commercial  Law  of  the  Conference  of  Com- 
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nii->ioner$  on  Uniform  State  Laws,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council.  It  is  gratifying  to  bear  testimony  to  the  aid 
and  support  thus  rendered. 

At  the  present  hour,  when  we  are  accustomed  to  think- 
in  billions,  unfortunately,  I  may  say,  of  accumulated 
and  accumulating  debt  rather  than  of  accumulated  and 
in-cumulating  treasury,  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  seem  to 
sound  a  discordant  note  if  I  advert  to  the  strict  economy 
practiced  by  the  International  High  Commission  in  its 
expenditures.  So  far  as  concerns  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States,  the  entire  cost  of  the  Commission,  since 
it  began  its  work  in  1915,  including  the  visit  of  the 
I'nitod  States  section  to  Buenos  Aires  in  1916,  repre- 
an  annual  average  hardly  equal  to  the  cost  of  two 
large  public  dinners ;  and  when  I  speak  of  expenditures 
I  include  not  only  salaries,  but  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, stationery  and  printing,  the  use  of  the  telegraph 
and  the  telephone,  and  expert  assistance  in  law  and  in 
languages.  The  smallness  of  the  expenditures,  which  is 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  work  actually  done,  is  to  be 
ascribed  not  only  to  the  voluntary  services  rendered  by 
individuals  and  by  public  bodies,  but  also  and  in  the 
main  to  the  devotion  of  the  permanent  working  force 
and  the  exceedingly  moderate  compensation  of  those 
who  receive  any. 

Looking  to  the  future,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  work 
such  as  that  in  which  the  International  High  Commis- 
sion is  engaged  is  of  incalculable  importance.  The 
American  republics  cover  a  vast  area,  with  an  aggregate 
population  of  almost  200,000,000.  They  represent  all 
varieties  of  soil,  of  climate,  and  of  resources.  Not  in 
any  sordid  sense,  but  in  the  sense  of  contribution  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  all  men,  through  sharing 
the  benefits  of  what  the  earth  produces,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  future  lies  with  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
that  its  development  has  just  begun. 


"WAR  AND  PEACE,"  BY  WILLIAM  JAY* 

By  JAMES  BROWN  SCOTT 

STARTING  from  the  premise  that  we  are  free  agents, 
that  war  is  an  evil,  William  Jay  maintains  that  the 
extinction  of  other  evils  shows  that  war  itself  may  be 
eliminated  by  the  gradual  growth  of  a  public  opinion 
against  it  and  by  the  creation  of  agencies  which  nations 
can  create  and  use  just  as  individuals  have  created  and 
used  them. 

On  the  first  point  he  says  by  way  of  introduction : 

"Civilization  and  Christianity  are  diffusing  their  Influ- 
eii(v  throughout  the  globe,  mitigating  the  sufferings  and 
multiplying  the  enjoyments  of  the  human  family.  Free  In- 


•  This  quotation  Is  from  an  "Introductory  note"  to  a  re- 
print of  the  original  edition  of  William  Jay's  classic  on 
"War  and  Peace,"  Issued  In  1842,  which  reprint  has  just 
been  printed  and  published  by  the  Oxford  University  Press, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment" for  In- 
ternational Peace.  It  follows  after  a  compact,  clear  state- 
ment by  Dr.  Scott  of  the  record  of  John  Jay's  negotiations 
with  Oreat  Britain  as  a  special  commissioner  gent  by  Presi- 
dent Washington  to  Ixindon  In  1794.  Then  the  comment 
shifts  to  the  argument  of  William  Jay,  Illustrious  son  of  an 
Illustrious  father,  and  President  of  the  American  Peace 
Society.  1847-1858. 


stltutlons  are  taking  the  place  of  feudal  oppressions;  edu- 
cation Is  pouring  Its  light  upon  minds  hitherto  enveloped  In 
all  the  darkness  of  Ignorance;  the  whole  system  of  slavery, 
both  personal  and  political,  Is  undermined  by  public  opinion, 
and  must  soon  be  prostrated;  and  the  signs  of  the  times 
assure  us  that  the  enormous  mass  of  crime  and  wretched- 
ness, which  is  the  fruit  of  Intemperance,  will  at  no  very 
remote  period  disappear  from  the  earth."  • 

On  the  second  point  he  says,  also  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion: 

"Individuals  possess  the  same  natural  right  of  self-defense 
as  nations,  but  the  organization  of  civil  society  renders  its 
exercise,  except  in  very  extreme  cases,  unnecessary  and 
therefore  criminal.  A  citizen  Is  injured  In  his  person  or 
property— were  he  to  attempt  to  redress  his  wrong,  a  forci- 
ble contest  would  ensue,  and  as  the  result  would  be  uncer- 
tain, the  Injury  he  had  already  sustained  would  be  greatly 
aggravated.  Instead  therefore  of  resorting  to  force  he  ap- 
peals to  the  laws.  His  complaint  Is  heard  by  an  impartial 
tribunal,  his  wrongs  are  redressed,  he  is  secured  from  fur- 
ther Injury,  and  the  peace  of  society  is  preserved."  • 

He  admits,  as  he  and  as  we,  too,  must,  that  a  court  of 
nations  is  lacking,  although  expressing  the  opinion  that 
one  may  be  established,  saying:  "No  tribunal,  it  is  true, 
exists  for  the  decision  of  national  controversies;  but  it 
does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  none  can  be  estab- 
lished." 8 

These  introductory  statements  have  been  quoted,  as 
they  show  Mr.  Jay  to  be  as  sound  a  prophet  as  he  was 
an  historian,  and  the  following  passage  is  calculated  to 
inspire  confidence  in  his  judgment  as  a  man  of  affairs, 
who  looks  the  facts  in  the  face  and  who  proposes  to 
reach  the  millennium  by  degrees.  Thus  he  says : 

"We  have  often  seen  extensive  national  alliances  for  the 
prosecution  of  war,  and  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  as- 
signed why  such  alliances  might  not  also  be  formed  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  It  Is  obvious  that  war  might  in- 
stantly be  banished  from  Europe,  would  its  nations  regard 
themselves  as  members  of  one  great  society,  and,  by  mutual 
consent,  erect  a  court  for  the  trial  and  decision  of  their 
respective  differences."  * 

Such  a  transformation,  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  as  it  were,  he  admits  to  be  impossible, 

"since  time  would  be  necessary  to  enlighten  and  direct  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  produce  general  acquiescence  In  the  plan, 
as  well  as  to  arrange  the  various  stipulations  and  guaran- 
tees that  would  be  requisite.  It  is  not  surprising  that  those 
who  suppose  such  a  tribunal  can  only  be  established  by  a 
simultaneous  movement  among  the  nations  who  are  to  con- 
tinue warring  with  each  other  till  the  signal  is  given  for 
universal  peace,  should  be  startled  at  the  boldness  and  ab- 
surdity of  the  project  Of  such  a  project  we  are  wholly 
guiltless.  We  have  no  hope  or  expectation,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  of  a  general  and  simultaneous  negotia- 
tion throughout  Christendom  In  behalf  of  a  tribunal  for  the 
decision  of  national  differences  and  the  suppression  of  war. 
Such  a  movement  can  only  be  expected  after  an  extensive, 

1  War  and  Peace,  pp.  76-77 ;  po»t,  pp.  51-52. 

War  and  Peace,  p.  77 ;  pott,  p.  52. 
'  War  and  Peace,  p.  78 ;  pott,  p.  52. 
4  War  and  Peace,  p.  78 ;  pott,  pp.  52-63. 
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although  partial,  abandonment  of  the  military  policy,  and 
must  be  demanded  and  effected  by  the  pacific  sentiments  of 
mankind.  We  have  no  hesitation,  therefore,  In  avowing  our 
belief  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  Idea  of  a  con- 
gress of  nations  for  the  extinction  of  war  is  utterly  chimer- 
ical." ' 

The  difficulty  of  the  problem  did  not,  however,  deter 
him ;  on  the  contrary,  it  rather  forced  him  to  urge  his 
own  country  to  take  a  first  step  in  the  hope  and  belief 
that  other  nations  would  be  drawn  into  the  movement, 
and  that  a  foundation  would  be  laid  for  further  progress, 
perhaps  for  that  tribunal  between  nations  which  seemed 
impossible  at  the  moment. 

The  step  in  advance  toward  the  ultimate  goal  was  to 
be  made  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  or,  as  he  puts 
it,  "in  the  way  least  likely  to  excite  alarm  and  opposi- 
tion," inasmuch  as  in  efforts  "to  promote  the  temporal 
or  spiritual  welfare  of  mankind,  we  ought  to  view  their 
condition  as  it  really  is,  and  not  as  in  our  opinion  it 
ought  to  be — and  we  should  consult  expediency,  as  far 
as  we  can  do  so,  without  compromising  principle." 8  In 
support  of  these  eminently  sane  views  he  points  to  the 
wisdom  of  Wilberforce  and  his  followers  who  did  not 
begin  with  the  abolition  of  slavery,  on  which,  however, 
they  were  set,  but  contented  themselves  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  as  a  first  step,  "being  well  assured 
that  by  pursuing  both  objects  at  the  same  time  they 
would  excite  a  combined  opposition  that  would  prove 
insurmountable.  .  .  .  Had  the  British  abolitionists 
employed  themselves  in  addressing  memorials  to  the 
various  courts  of  Europe,  soliciting  them  to  unite  in  a 
general  agreement  to  abandon  the  traffic,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  would  have  labored  in  vain  and  spent 
their  strength  for  nought.  They  adopted  the  wiser  plan 
of  awakening  the  consciences,  and  informing  the  under- 
standings of  their  countrymen,  and  persuading  them  to 
do  justice  and  love  mercy,  and  thus  to  set  an  example  to 
the  rest  of  Europe,  infinitely  more  efficacious  than  all 
the  arguments  and  remonstrances  which  reason  and 
eloquence  could  dictate."  7 

Therefore  as  "a  mode  for  preserving  peace,"  calcu- 
lated to  "shock  no  prejudice"  and  to  "excite  no  reason- 
able alarm,"  he  proposed  to  insert  an  article  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  in  our  next  treaty  with  France,  "our  first 
and  ancient  ally,"  with  which  no  rivalry  existed  in  com- 
merce or  manufactures  and  with  which  the  future  prom- 
ised to  be  harmonious : 

"It  Is  agreed  between  the  contracting  parties  that  If,  un- 
happily, any  controversy  shall  hereafter  arise  between  them 
i&  respect  to  the  true  meaning  and  Intention  of  any  stipula- 
tion In  this  present  treaty,  or  in  respect  to  any  other  sub- 
ject, which  controversy  cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by 
negotiation,  neither  party  shall  resort  to  hostilities  against 
the  other;  but  the  matter  in  dispute  shall,  by  a  special  con- 
vention, be  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of  one  or  more 
friendly  powers,  and  the  parties  hereby  agree  to  abide  by 
the  award  which  may  be  given  in  pursuance  of  such  sub- 
mission." ' 


•  War  and  Peace,  pp.  78-79 ;  post,  p.  53. 

•  War  and  Peace,  p.  80 ;  post,  p.  54. 

1  War  and  Peace,  pp.  81,  97 ;  post,  pp.'  54-55,  66. 
1  War  and  Peace,  pp.  81-82 ;  post,  p.  55. 


Neither  the  father  nor  the  son  claimed  his  particular 
plan  as  a  "discovery,"  but  each  has  been,  and  still  is,  the 
source  of  modern  precedent  and  practice.  In  the  pres- 
ent case  the  authority  of  Vattel,  the  master  in  such  mat- 
ters, was  invoked  in  justification  of  the  plan,  who  showed 
the  feasibility  of  arbitration  by  the  experience  of  the 
Swiss  Cantons  over  a  period  of  centuries : 

"Arbitration  Is  a  method  very  reasonable,  very  conform- 
able to  the  law  of  nature,  in  determining  differences  that 
do  not  directly  interest  the  safety  of  the  nation.  Though 
the  strict  right  may  be  mistaken  by  the  arbitrator,  it  is  still 
more  to  be  feared  that  it  will  be  overwhelmed  'by  the  fate 
of  arms.  The  Swiss  have  had  the  precaution  in  all  their 
alliances  among  themselves,  and  even  in  those  they  have 
contracted  with  the  neighboring  powers,  to  agree  before- 
hand on  the  manner  In  which  their  disputes  were  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  arbitrators  in  case  they  could  not  adjust  them  In 
an  amicable  manner.  This  wise  precaution  has  not  a  little 
contributed  to  maintain  the  Helvetic  Republic  in  that  flour- 
ishing state  which  secures  its  liberty  and  renders  it  respect- 
able throughout  Europe."' 

A  mere  recommendation  to  resort  to  arbitration,  such 
as  is  contained  in  the  Peaceful  Settlement  Convention 
of  the  Hague  Conference,  would  not  have  satisfied  this 
practical  reformer,  who  was  of  the  opinion  that  "there 
is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  often  be  unheeded 
by  the  parties  to  a  controversy,  after  their  feelings  have 
become  irritated  and  their  passions  inflamed.  Some- 
thing more  than  a  recommendation  is  wanted  to  prevent 
a  national  dispute  from  terminating  in  a  national  con- 
flict." And  he  rightly  insisted  upon  a  definite  obliga- 
tion, saying,  "No  plan  will  be  effectual  in  suppressing 
war  that  does  not  in  time  of  peace  and  good-will  antici- 
pate future  differences  and  provide  for  their  accommo- 
dation." Therefore,  the  plan  which  he  proposed  was  of 
this  character,  of  which  he  felt  justified  in  saying  that 
"its  practicability  arises  from  its  extreme  simplicity."  10 

Each  treaty  containing  the  proposed  article  would  be 
an  incentive  to  further  treaties,  so  that  "before  long 
some  minor  States  would  commence  the  experiment,  and 
the  example  would  be  followed  by  others,"  justifying  the 
hope  and  the  belief  that  "in  time  these  treaties  would  be 
merged  in  more  extensive  alliances  and  a  greater  num- 
ber of  umpires  would  be  selected."  " 

Indeed,  it  was  not  "the  vain  hope  of  idle  credulity 
that  at  last  a  union  might  be  formed  of  every  Christian 
nation  for  guaranteeing  the  peace  of  Christendom  by 
establishing  a  tribunal  for  the  adjustment  of  national 
differences  and  by  preventing  all  forcible  resistance  to 
its  decrees."  " 

But  Mr.  Jay  did  not  feel  called  upon,  in  advocating 
the  first  step,  to  discourse  upon  the  measures  to  be  taken 
in  order  to  attain  the  final  result,  saying  expressly  that 
it  was  "unnecessary  to  discuss  the  character  and  powers 
with  which  such  a  tribunal  should  be  invested."  "  He 
therefore  contented  himself  with  the  prophetic  state- 

•  War  and  Peace,  pp.  82-83 ;  post,  p.  56. 

The  passage  which  Jay  quotes  is  found  in  Book  II,  Chap- 
ter 18,  of  Vattel,  Le  Droit  des  Gens  ou  Principes  de  la.  Lot 
naturelle.  Vol.  I,  p.  521,  of  the  original  French  edition  of 
1758,  in  two  volumes. 

10  War  and  Peace,  pp.  89-90 ;  post,  p.  61. 

"  War  and  Peace,  p.  96 ;  post,  p.  65. 
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ment  that  "whenever  it  shall  be  seriously  desired,  but 
little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  placing  it  on  a 
stable  and  satisfactory  basis."  ll  And  his  conclusion  is 
as  true  now  as  then — for  Mr.  Jay,  not  merely  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Peace  Society  and  its  presi- 
dent for  a  decade,  but,  lawyer  by  training  and  judge  by 
profession,  knew  whereof  he  spoke :  "That  such  a  court, 
formed  by  a  congress  of  nations  in  obedience  to  the  gen- 
eral wish,  would,  next  to  Christianity,  be  the  richest 
gift  ever  bestowed  by  Heaven  upon  a  suffering  world, 
will  scarcely  be  questioned  by  any  who  have  patiently 
and  candidly  investigated  the  subject"  1J 

The  little  book  carried  conviction  in  its  day,  and  its 
day  is  not  yet  passed.  The  plan  which  he  advocated  has, 
like  that  of  his  father,  made  its  way  into  treaty  after 
treaty,  and  the  article  he  advocated,  called  from  its 
French  name  the  clause  compromissoire,  is  familiar 
alike  to  the  ordinary  diplomatist,  the  international  law- 
yer, and  the  enlightened  layman.  John  Jay's  actual 
treaty  of  1794,  submitting  specific  disputes  to  arbitra- 
tion, and  William  Jay's  proposed  article  of  1842,  sub- 
mitting future  disputes  arising  under  the  treaty,  state 
the  American  policy  of  Washington,  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  in  the  war  which  made  us  a  nation : 

"In  my  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  all  questions  between 
this  and  other  nations  be  speedily  and  amicably  settled." 

And  together  they  point  the  way  to  the  American  vision 
of  Grant,  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  the  war  that  pre- 
served the  Union  of  Washington: 

"I  look  forward  to  a  day  when  there  will  be  a  court  estab- 
lished that  shall  be  recognized  by  all  nations,  which  will 
take  into  consideration  all  differences  between  nations  and 
settle  by  arbitration  or  decision  of  such  court  these  ques- 
tions." 


THE  FUTURE  RUSSIAN  CONSTITUTION 
AS  SEEN  BY  RUSSIAN  LIBERALS 

By  BABON  S.  A.  KORFF" 
II 

Universal  suffrage,  woman  suffrage  included,  is  now 
generally  accepted  by  Russian  public  opinion.  Lately 
there  was  some  opposition  to  it,  founded  on  the  argu- 
ment that  universal  suffrage  would  work  badly  in  Rus- 
sia, considering  the  great  number  of  illiterates;  these 
latter,  it  is  pointed  out,  will  be  the  tools  in  the  hands  of 
corrupt  politicians  and  political  machines.  I  think, 
though,  that  this  argument  does  not  hold  good  at  all, 
and  for  two  reasons :  Limited  or  restricted  suffrage  does 
not  to  ipso  do  away  with  corrupt  practices;  there  exist 
many  guarantees  and  institutions  for  the  prevention  and 
corruption  at  elections ;  direct  primaries  and  publicity 

n  War  and  Peace,  p.  96 ;  pott,  p.  65. 

•  Baron  Korff  was  formerly  professor  of  international  law 
In  Petrograd  and  Helslngfors  and  was  Vice-Governor-Gen- 
eral  of  Finland  under  the  provisional  republics  of  Lvoff  and 
Kerensky.  He  read  this  paper  at  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Political  Science  Association,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  De- 
cember. 


are,  for  example,  the  best  of  such  means.  Then,  too,  I 
consider  that  Russian  public  opinion  and  educated  people 
for  so  many  years  stood  for  universal  suffrage  that  they 
will  not  give  it  up.  The  conditions  of  illiteracy  were 
worse  in  former  days;  every  decade  brings  us  a  little  bet- 
terment in  this  respect,  and  I  don't  see  any  reason  to 
change  our  ideals  now.  Suffrage  must  be  universal, 
equal,  secret,  and  direct. 

Another  question  is,  Does  this  suffice  or  are  new  in- 
stitutions necessary  likewise — for  instance,  legislative 
initiative  or  referendum  ?  Is  there  any  need  of  introduc- 
ing them  also  into  the  constitution,  and  would  not  the 
illiteracy  of  the  people  prove  in  this  case  too  harmful? 
Opinion  in  Russia  seems  to  be  very  much  divided,  and  I 
doubt  if  these  institutions  will  find  a  sufficient  number 
of  supporters.  It  is  often  pointed  out  that  they  belong 
to  more  firmly  established  and  more  developed  constitu- 
tional systems  than  the  Russian  one,  and  that  a  certain 
time  ought  to  elapse  before  their  introduction. 

I  consider  that  a  referendum  is  needed  most  in  ques- 
tions of  principle  for  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  people. 
It  is  not  often  that  such  matters  arise.  There  is  also 
another  important  requirement  for  the  good  working  of 
a  referendum,  namely,  the  relatively  small  size  of  the 
voting  community.  The  larger  the  community  is,  the 
more  uncertain  results  are  produced  by  the  referendum. 
In  Russia  the  area  will  always  be  tremendous,  no  matter 
how  we  arrange  the  voting  system.  There  is  a  much 
more  important  consideration,  however,  which  would 
seem  to  point  against  the  necessity  of  including  this  in- 
stitution with  the  constitution.  The  National  Assembly 
will  solve  all  the  important  questions  of  principle,  and 
for  sometime  there  will  not  be  anything  left  for  a  refer- 
endum. The  constitution  will  be  so  constructed  that, 
though  not  including  the  referendum  or  direct  legisla- 
tive initiative,  it  would  leave  open  the  possibility  of  its 
future  introduction,  when  the  nation  finds  it  necessary. 
The  other  details  of  the  organization  of  the  legislative 
chamber  are  the  usual  ones  in  all  modern  constitutions 
and  do  not  necessitate  special  mention. 

Federal  and  American  in  Type 

The  constitution  most  decidedly  ought  to  be  of  the 
rigid  American  type,  and  not  easily  amendable;  this 
must  be  the  case  especially  because  there  is  all  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  be  a  federal  constitution.  The  more 
difficult  the  process  of  amendment  is,  the  more  stable  a 
constitution  always  is,  provided  that  it  is  from  the  be- 
ginning well  adapted  to  the  social  and  economic  sur- 
roundings. In  that  case,  however,  as  in  the  United 
States,  the  courts  ought  surely  to  receive  the  power  of 
deciding  on  the  constitutionality  of  laws;  this  is  a  most 
important  corrective  and  will  work  well  in  Russia. 

At  the  head  of  the  executive  power  there  will  be  either 
a  president  or  a  monarch,  but  the  real  power  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  a  responsible  ministry,  composed  of  men 
who  will  have  the  confidence  of  the  legislative  chamber 
and  will  belong  to  the  majority  of  the  house.  This  is 
parliamentarianism  pure  and  simple,  as  it  exists  at  pres- 
ent in  most  European  countries;  England  is  certainly 
our  best  example. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  respect  that  the  social- 
ists and  radicals  in  many  countries  are  now  opposed  to 
parliamentary  rule.  The  reason  is  easily  found;  this 
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system  of  government  is  based  on  the  majority  rule, 
whereas  the  socialist  want  a  minority  rule,  simply  stand- 
ing for  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  which  is  every- 
where in  the  minority,  whereas  with  the  parliamentary 
system  they  have  no  chance  of  establishing  their  selfish 
rule.  This  is  also  the  case  in  Russia.  No  doubt  that 
parliamentarian  has  many  faults  and  drawbacks,  but  a 
modern  State  can  hardly  do  without  it  and  must  only 
establish  sufficient  safeguards  and  checks  to  counterbal- 
ance such  deficiencies. 

The  system  of  the  Russian  ministries,  their  inner  or- 
ganization and  work,  will  probably  remain  as  of  old. 
Even  the  Bolsheviki  did  not  change  much  in  this  respect, 
trying  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  old  machine.  One  ex- 
ception, however,  must  be  noted  here.  Some  ministries 
(foreign  affairs,  war,  navy,  and  others)  will  have  to  be- 
come federal  branches,  whereas  others  will  be  purely 
Russian.  The  different  administrative  branches  devel- 
oped historically  and  were  well  adapted  for  their  respec- 
tive purposes.  The  Russian  civil-service  system  also 
worked  on  the  whole  very  well,  with  one  exception, 
namely,  the  question  of  responsibility,  which  either  was 
entirely  absent  or  not  sufficient.  This  great  evil,  how- 
ever, was  remedied  already  in  1917  by  the  provisional 
government,  which  introduced  an  elaborate  system  of  ad- 
ministrative courts  and  started  to  revise  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  civil  service.  The  new  government  will  have 
only  to  take  up  the  work  where  it  was  stopped  by  the 
Bolshevik  uprising. 

There  might  be  a  further  question  of  introducing  the 
modern  idea  of  recall ;  this  would  concern,  naturally,  only 
the  elective  administrative  officers,  as  Russians  never  ap- 
plied this  principle,  even  in  theory,  to  the  judges  or 
courts  of  law.  I  don't  think  that  this  institution  in  gen- 
eral will  find  many  supporters  in  Russia. 

Foreign  Relations 

By  far  the  most  difficult  problem,  however,  will  cer- 
tainly be  the  establishment  pf  the  future  relations  with 
the  non-Slavic  nationalties,  which  once  were  a  part  of 
the  empire  of  the  tsars  and  then  separated  themselves 
from  Russia  under  the  Bolshevik  regime. 

There  will  be  a  most  decided  clash  of  principles  and 
possibly  an  intense  feeling  of  national  suspicion,  if  not 
of  antagonism.  The  small  nationalities  bordering  on  the 
Russian  State  have  developed  recently  a  very  strong  feel- 
ing of  independence,  and  all  stand  for  national  self-de- 
termination. There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  much  of 
this  is  due  to  the  mistaken  policy  of  the  former  auto- 
cratic government,  which  never  wanted  to  concede  self- 
government  to  the  different  nationalities.  Then  came 
the  German  propaganda.  Germany  very  cleverly  made 
use  of  the  already-existing  animosity.  In  order  to  weaken 
the  Russian  Empire,  they  diligently  spread  a  poisonous 
propaganda  and  helped  to  fan  the  flames  of  national  con- 
ceit. Finally,  on  the  top  of  these  two  factors,  came  the 
Bolshevik  upheaval,  with  its  devastation  and  plunder, 
which  totally  estranged  the  small  nationalities  from  the 
Russians.  The  non-Slavic  peoples  did  not  see  much  dif- 
ference between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  Russian  people 
at  large  and  accuse  the  whole  nation  of  the  misdeeds  of 
the  Bolshevik  Government. 

All  this  helped  to  create  a  strong  movement  of  disin- 
tegration, which  ruined  the  Russian  Empire.  In  addi- 


tion, we  must  mention  the  faulty  policy  of  the  Allies, 
and  especially  of  England,  to  war  among  the  peoples 
bordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  a  policy  which  helped  to 
foster  unreasonable  hopes  among  these  nationalities. 
One  must  keep  in  mind  that  Russia  has  some  very  vital 
interests  involved  in  the  question.  For  example,  there 
is  the  question  of  Russia's  national  defense  and  strategic 
fortification  of  her  frontiers.  Then,  too,  Russia's  Baltic 
fleet  cannot  exist  without  having  at  its  disposal  well-pro- 
tected harbors.  Further,  there  is  the  question  of  protect- 
ing Russia's  frontiers  against  any  enemy  attack  and 
against  the  enemy  using  some  of  the  small  nationalities' 
territory  for  deployment  of  an  army  against  her.  Russia 
also  must  have  free  access  to  the  sea  for  her  export  trade, 
and,  finally,  she  must  have  sufficient  guarantees  that  the 
foreign  policy  and  diplomacy  of  the  smaller  nationali- 
ties could  not  in  any  way  harm  Russia  in  concluding,  for 
instance,  some  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  and  so 
forth. 

The  difficulties  of  the  situation  are  further  increased 
by  the  tremendous  development  everywhere — I  might  say 
all  over  the  world — of  national  self-consciousness,  which 
one  day  seems  not  to  know  any  limits  and  in  so  many 
places  has  developed  harmful  consequences.  The  great- 
est evil  of  our  times  is  this  perverted,  thwarted,  and 
unsatisfied  nationalism,  which  has  cropped  up  in  so 
many  countries  as  one  of  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quences of  this  terrible  war.  There  certainly  will  be 
much  suffering,  quarreling,  and  bickering  before  things 
settle  down  in  this  domain;  and  the  greatest  suffering, 
unfortunately,  will  be  the  smaller  peoples,  whose  size 
and  weakness  will  always  be  their  greatest  handicap. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  best  outcome  for 
Russia  is  a  federation.  The  establishment  of  the  latter, 
however,  will  not  be  an  easy  task ;  such  work  will  be  far 
more  difficult  and  complicated  than  the  one  performed 
by  the  fathers  of  the  American  Constitution.  This  for 
two  main  reasons :  First,  because  the  social,  economic, 
and  political  conditions  of  our  day  are  in  every  way  so 
much  more  complex  and  involved ;  and,  secondly,  because 
Russia  evidently  cannot  be  constituted  as  a  uniting  fed- 
eration of  the  American  type.  The  non-Russian  nation- 
alities which  might  join  such  a  federation  all  have  very 
different  requirements  and  are  not  homogeneous  at  all; 
equal  conditions  for  all  of  them  will  be  quite  impossible 
to  establish ;  just  as  in  the  British  Empire,  some  of  them 
will  ask  for  nearly  full  independence,  Russia  only  pro- 
tecting her  strategic  and  diplomatic  interests,  whereas 
in  other  cases  simple  self-government  will  be  entirely 
sufficient. 

Thus  the  only  possible  chance  of  success  lies  in  adop- 
tion of  the  plan  of  federation  of  the  British  type,  where 
the  scale  goes  all  the  way  from  practical  independence 
(Canada  or  Australia)  to  simple  self-government  or  pro- 
tectorates (Egypt  or  the  Crown  colonies). 

With  each  of  these  nationalities  Russia  will  have  to 
conclude  a  separate  agreement  or  understanding,  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  both  sides.  This  on  the  Rus- 
sian side  can  be  achieved  only  by  the  National  Assembly, 
as  no  other  body  will  be  able  to  speak  in  the  nation's 
name  and  bind  the  latter  to  such  an  agreement. 

The  skeleton  of  such  a  federation  will  be  as  follows: 
Russia  will  have  to  have  a  federal  parliament,  parallel  to 
the  Russian  Chamber,  meeting  in  the  same  city  and  com- 
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IHIS.-I)  ,,f  twc.  houses  of  the  American  type,  a  lower  cham- 
IMT  representing  tlM.  people  and  an  u|>|x>r  liouse  repre- 
si-ntin.i;  the  State--.  Thr  competence  of  this  parliament 
will  l>e  strictly  limited  to  federal  questions  enumerated 
in  the  constitution. 

The  head  of  the  state,  or  chief  executive,  will  he  either 
••I*,  ted  (if  president)  or  chosen  (if  monarch)  by  the 
[M'ople  of  the  whole  federation.  He  can  be  simultane- 
•  •ii-ly  the  chief  executive  of  Russia  proper  and  will  have 
powers  strictly  limited  by  an  enumeration  in  the 
itution.  The  executive  power  will  comprise  the  fol- 
lowing branches:  The  foreign  office,  the  war  and  navy 
Diluents,  the  treasury  and  commerce  departments 
(these  two  latter  branches  will  direct  the  federal  fiscal 
and  economic  policies,  including  federal  taxation,  fed- 
eral customs,  federal  currency,  etc.),  and  a  department 
of  justiee,  with  an  attorney-general  at  its  head.  The 
lnttiT  will  be  the  government's  law  expert  and  also  handle 
all  federal  matters  arising  between  the  States.  The  fed- 
eral interests  will  be  looked  after  by  special  representa- 
tives (for  example,  governor-general)  subordinate  to  the 
attorney-general.  The  federal  ministers  and  the  attor- 
ney-general will  be  the  cabinet,  responsible  to  the  Fed- 
eral Parliament 

Finally,  there  will  exist  federal  courts,  which  will  have 
the  right  to  examine  the  constitutionality  of  all  legisla- 
tion, federal  as  well  as  local. 

Church  and  Stale 

In  conclusion,  I  must  mention  two  questions,  less  im- 
portant from  the  point  of  view  of  principle,  which  the 
National  Assembly  also  will  have  to  settle:  First,  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the  state.  A 
well-drawn  line  of  separation  between  the  two  seems 
most  likely  and  best  suited  for  Russia,  though  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  might  receive  some  form  of  support  from 
the  State.  Secondly,  the  question  of  the  army.  Must 
tli<-rv  exist  a  volunteer  militia  or  an  army  composed  on 
the  principle  of  general  service  of  all  citizens  ?  The  latter 
seems  much  more  appropriate  to  Russian  conditions. 

Finally,  there  might  arise  the  question  of  nationaliza- 
tion of  certain  industries  or  railroads.  In  that  case,  also, 
the  National  Assembly  certainly  will  be  the  only  judge. 
Personally,  I  think,  however,  that  such  nationalization 

luite  out  of  the  question  at  the  present  moment.  If 
such  countries  as  England  or  the  United  States,  with 
their  highly  developed  industries,  are  still  in  doubt  as  to 
the  feasibility  of  their  nationalization,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt  at  all  in  Russia,  whose  industrial  development 
s  yet  so  primitive.  The  Russian  State  is  much  too 
young,  unstable,  and  unorganized  to  be  able  to  undertake 
such  a  large  task  as  the  running  of  national  industries. 
With  the  railroads  the  case  might  be  a  trifle  easier,  be- 
cause in  former  times  the  Russian  State  owned  so  many 
of  the  railroads.  The  latter  will  probably  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  but  this  ought  not  to  mean  the 
nationalization  of  all  the  railroads  and  the  cessation  of 
private  enterprise. 

[We  are  glad  to  print  this  record  of  the  hope  and  beliefs 
f  a  man  who  1ms  studied  comparative  government  and  has 
MM. I  experience  in  statecraft.  Recent  events,  however  seem 
t..  negative  his  hopes.  Old  Russia  Is  being  shattered  by 
nationalistic  "splits"  recognized  both  by  the  Allies,  and  by 
Lenin  who  MVIIIS  steadily  to  win  internal  control  and  quasi- 
iHplomatlc  external  recognition.— THE  EDITORS  ] 


WHAT  I  THINK  15  THE  MATTER— AND 
WHAT  I  WOULD  DO  ABOUT  IT 

By  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON 

VKf  '  '<ACK  the  essence  of  honesty;  that  is  the  trouble. 
Our  cure  is  to  practice  honesty.  Not  common 
honesty.  In  a  large  measure,  we  have  that  now.  We 
pay  our  rent,  our  grocer's  bill,  and,  unless  a  little  hard 
pressed,  our  doctor's  bills;  but  ethically  we  are  for  the 
most  part  dishonest,  and  too  ignorant  to  know  it.  Our 
larger  actions,  governmental  and  individual,  are  not 
bottomed  upon  intelligent  square  dealing. 

Ministers  deal  in  honesty  in  the  abstract.  Concretely, 
they  do  not  understand  its  implications.  Practically, 
they  are  not  concerned  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  with 
all  its  highly  artificial  complications. 

Statesmen  do  not  measure  their  legislation  by  any 
adequate  yardstick;  their  trade  is  in  opportunism. 

Our  universities  have  no  chair  of  experimental  and 
applied  honesty,  otherwise  to  be  termed  universal  square 
dealing. 

We  have  grown  in  science  and  art  and  enriched  our- 
selves with  all  material  things.  We  have  infinitely  ex- 
panded our  government,  but  never  have  we  asked  our- 
selves if  our  deeds  tended  toward  justice,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  honesty. 

You  deny  all  this.  Let  us  hastily  glance  at  a  few 
illustrations. 

We  give  deed  of  land  to  a  comparatively  few  people. 
These,  with  the  connivance  of  all  of  us  and  while  ren- 
oVring  no  equivalent,  fix  for  their  personal  benefit  the 
terms  upon  which  mankind  is  allowed  the  privilege  of 
living  upon  the  earth.  Are  they  not  receiving  as  land- 
holders a  dishonest  price  ? 

We  grant  patents  and  pay  an  enormous  toll  to  the 
inventors,  or  rather  their  assignees,  for  the  privilege  of 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  latest  luxuries  and  necessi- 
ties. We  forget  that  the  greatest  among  all  our  in- 
ventors would  have  produced  nothing  of  importance  had 
he  lived  among  savages.  He  is  merely  the  last  man 
speaking  the  latest  word  among  the  countless  myriads 
who  have  brought  civilization  to  a  point  where  he  could 
operate;  he  has  only  added  the  capsheaf  to  the  labors  of 
all  who  have  toiled  before  him.  We  have  commercial- 
ized his  little  effort  at  the  expense  of  the  great  mass  who 
have  made  it  possible — his  effort  so  small  that  our  re- 
wards to  his  assignees  have  been  dishonestly  great. 

We  have  watered  our  stock  while  the  law  has  per- 
mitted us  to  turn  the  paper  dollars  we  thereby  created 
into  gold.  We  have  collected  the  income  upon  them  for 
the  public  with  never  a  thought  that  we  have  been  dis- 
honest. 

Does  the  laborer  seek  larger  advantages?  He  is  be- 
lated. The  land  owner,  the  patent  owner,  and  the  specu- 
lator have  beaten  him  to  it.  He  struggles  to  warm, 
cloth,  and  feed  himself  with  products  the  price  of  which 
has  been  enhanced  through  advantages  possessed  by  a 
few  and  turned  to  their  private  profit. 

We  have  not  studied  honesty,  and  the  world  pays  the 
penalty.  We  refuse  to  face  our  ethical  shortcomings, 
and,  like  other  cowards,  we  are  shot  in  the  back. 

The  beginnings  and  progress  of  our  social  institutions 
must  be  studied,  and  with  the  results  of  study  before  us 
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we  must  in  each  instance  correct  courageously  the  evils 
we  discover  our  ignorance  and  cowardice  to  have  per- 
mitted. 

The  savage  tribe  has  its  code  of  honesty,  and  the  in- 
dividual member,  with  his  narrow  and  simple  life,  with- 
out thought,  may  live  up  to  it.  The  ordinary  tribal 
precepts  we  still  follow,  while  with  a  constantly  chang- 
ing condition  of  society  we  fail  to  study  and  apply  to  its 
new  and  varying  circumstances  the  rigid  rules  peculiar 
to  the  essence  of  honesty. 


THE  WAR  HAS  NOT  DESTROYED 
V 

The  Social  Importance  of  Individual 
Behavior 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 
ANTIDOTE  FOR  MADNESS 

DR.  STEWART  PATON,  physician  and  psychiatrist,  in 
a  communication  to  the  New  York  Times  under 
date  of  January  17,  1920,  writes: 

"The  aphorism  'madness  and  freedom  exist  not  together' 
is  generally  attributed  to  Epictetus.  Doubtless  the  kind 
of  madness  to  which  the  Greek  philosopher  referred  was 
marked  by  symptoms  similar  to  those  occurring  in  people 
who,  according  to  Emerson,  are  out  of  communication  with 
their  reason.  The  freedom  with  which  such  madness  is  in- 
compatible is  a  sign  of  the  ability  to  exercise  a  rational 
control  over  conduct. 

"Why  is  it  that  with  so  many  bitter  experiences  man 
has  not  yet  thought  it  worth  while  to  take  more  active  meas- 
ures to  prevent  the  development  of  the  madness  that  jeopar- 
dizes his  personal  liberty?  .  .  . 

"Bickerings  and  bloodshed  mark  the  conflict  between  mad- 
ness and  liberty.  .  .  .  The  entire  world  is  in  a  ferment, 
organized  society  is  threatened,  and  still  our  universities, 
which  take  a  foremost  part  in  preparing  for  a  military  vic- 
tory, seem  indifferent  to  the  vaporings  of  psychopathic  per- 
sonalities, which  are  a  much  greater  menace  to  democracy 
than  the  German  Army  two  years  ago.  There  seems  to  be 
only  one  possible  way  to  restore  the  law  and  order:  the 
study  of  human  behavior  by  intensive  methods;  and  there- 
after the  application  of  such  knowledge  as  may  be  obtained 
to  making  secure  the  foundations  of  personal  liberty  against 
the  attacks  of  madness." 

These  words  seem  to  be  significant.  If  the  attention 
of  men  be  thus  called  again  to  the  social  importance  of 
individual  behavior,  the  war  will  not  have  been  a  net 
loss.  By  calling  attention  to  this  remedy  for  our  after- 
war  madness  Dr.  Paton  has  rendered  a  service. 

And  there  must  be  an  antidote  for  this  madness.  It 
will  probably  be  generally  agreed  that  the  only  life  se- 
cure against  this  devastating  madness  is  what  I  would 
call  the  experimental  life.  Freedom  seems  to  require 
that  man  shall  look  upon  his  life  as  a  process  of  im- 
portance. Self-examination,  therefore,  if  not  overdone, 
is  a  very  rational  and  essential  preparation  for  any  truly 
successful  or  zestful  freedom.  Extravagant  waste  of 
life  begets  madness.  Where  the  poor  squander  it  ex- 


clusively for  warmth,  food,  and  shelter  merely;  where 
the  better  off  in  materials  squander  it  for  more  mate- 
rials merely;  where  the  very  rich  seek  more  riches 
merely,  the  tendency  to  become  mad  is  about  equally 
peculiar  in  each  case.  But  the  truly  experimental  life 
enjoys  the  sensation  of  its  own  growth  and  tends  to 
reach  the  satisfactions  which  are  more  permanent  and 
sane. 

In  every  nation  there  are  true  spirits  living  nobly 
this  experimental  life;  a  minority  to  be  sure,  but  a 
very  hopeful  minority.  The  altogether  significant  and 
momentous  thing  about  this  minority  is  its  conception 
of  life  as  a  worthy  experiment,  a  triumphant  concep- 
tion which  ever  tends  to  become  a  triumphant  fact. 
Because  of  them  our  coward  ideas  tend  to  become  heroic 
ideas.  Without  them  the  forces  of  material  and  shop 
and  field  can  avail  little.  Indeed,  the  sanity  of  the 
world  is  in  their  hands. 

Out  of  this  idea  of  the  minority  pursuing  the  experi- 
mental life  arises  our  notion  of  the  oneness  of  humanity, 
the  solidarity  of  the  race.  This  doctrine  of  solidarity 
means  that  we  are  "members  one  of  another;"  that 
there  is  indeed  a  oneness  in  human  interests;  that  the 
weal  of  each  is  the  weal  of  all,  and  that  the  weal  of  all 
is  the  weal  of  each ;  that  one  thrives  only  in  a  common- 
wealth and  that  the  commonwealth  thrives  only  in  its 
ones;  indeed,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  purely  in- 
dividual vice  or  purely  individual  virtue. 

A  significant  thought  this,  of  the  social  solidarity. 
It  takes  the  help  of  thousands  that  we  may  put  on  those 
shoes.  Men  labor  in  South  America,  in  Egypt,  in  the 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Supe- 
rior, across  vast  stretches  of  ocean,  and  over  countless 
miles  of  railroad ;  men  toil  in  the  woods  of  Maine,  in  the 
shipyards  of  England,  and  in  the  factories  of  Germany 
and  America  for  us  first.  It  takes  another  army  of  men 
to  raise  that  cup  of  coffee  to  our  lips,  men  laboring 
around  the  globe. 

It  is  of  special  importance  just  now,  this  interdepend- 
ence of  all  people  and  of  all  peoples ;  but  as  a  conception 
it  is  not  new.  It  is  the  central  theme  of  the  doctrine  of 
Paul  of  Tarsus,  of  all  the  Christian  fathers,  and  of  Jesus 
as  well.  One  who  counts  his  ancestors  back  nine  genera- 
tions finds  at  that  short  range  the  inspiriting  number 
of  256  grandfathers  and  256  grandmothers.  Thus  our 
interrelations  seem  to  be  limitless.  A  seed  of  thought 
sown  in  the  mind  of  a  child  today  may  influence  a  tribe 
in  a  thousand  years.  That  a  war  between  Austria  and 
Serbia  became  a  world  war  is  now  seen  to  have  been 
inevitable  from  the  beginning.  The  sanity  of  the  world 
can  be  counted  upon  only  in  proportion  as  men  recog- 
nize this  law  of  social  solidarity,  this  interrelation  of 
peoples,  and  conduct  themselves  with  wisdom  accord- 
ingly. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  INDIVIDUAL  BEHAVIOR 

Since  the  various  types  of  madness  peculiar  to  human 
behavior  are  highly  contagious;  since  individual  be- 
havior because  of  this  law  of  mutual  interdependence 
of  men  tends  to  influence  communities  and  nations,  and 
since  the  problem  of  national  behavior  can  be  understood 
only  in  proportion  as  we  understand  individual  behavior, 
the  problem  of  individual  behavior  is  seen  to  be  im- 
portant. 
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Fur  example,  there  are  times  when  a  man  feels  called 
upon  not  to  do  what  he  ordinarily  might  do,  or  to  do 
what  he  ordinarily  would  not  do,  were  it  not  for  the 
relations  existing  between  him  and  some  one  else.  He 
i-  driven  sometimes  to  ask,  "Is  it  right  for  me  thus  to 
gratify  myself  when  it  will  undoubtedly  mean  some  real 
harm  to  another?"  Thus  the  problem  of  behavior,  be- 
•  of  the  influence  of  example,  gives  rise  to  a  number 
of  inquiries.  For  instance,  is  it  ever  proper  for  a  man 
to  defy  the  whims  of  other  people?  Where  there  are 
so  many  shades  and  casts  of  thought,  just  what  is  his 
duty  in  the  light  of  the  influence  his  example  may  have 
upon  those  with  whom  he  must  come  in  touch?  He 
realizes  thus  that  his  behavior  may  make  or  break  the 
life  or  happiness  or  well-being  of  others. 

Therefore  vital  matters  hang  upon  the  answer  to  these 
questions. 

\Ve  are  influenced  more  by  example  than  by  precept. 
The  enduring  influences  for  good  are  not  so  much. what 
preachments  may  say  as  those  little  unconscious  hero- 
isms and  kindnesses  or  of  self-denial  which  are  wit- 
nessed in  others  usually  when  they  least  suspect. 

I  know  a  Christian  clergyman,  a  good  fellow,  they  say. 
Yet  I  also  happen  to  know  that  he  lets  his  semi-invalid 
wife  take  all  the  care  of  his  numerous  children,  do  all 
the  household  drudgery  without  a  lift  from  him  day  in 
or  day  out  On  the  other  hand,  I  know  a  middle-aged 
man  who  has,  naturally  without  ostentation,  sacrificed 
married  life,  college  and  much  else,  that  his  younger 
brother  might  get  an  education  and  prosper  in  a  pro- 
fession. This  self-sacrificing  man  unconsciously  exer- 
cises a  profound  influence  in  his  community.  The  wife 
of  that  minister,  wholly  unknown  to  herself,  influences 
profoundly  many  another,  while  the  preaching  of  her 
husband  falls  mainly  upon  deaf  ears  and  a  diminishing 
congregation. 

Thus  the  example  of  behavior  more  than  words  is  the 
prime  educator  of  the  race.  Good  advice  from  faulty 
example  is  footless.  Men  imitate  what  they  see.  In 
no  small  sense  education  is  an  imitation  of  models.  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  painter  and  crayon  artist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  made  it  a  rule  never  to  look  at  a  bad  picture 
for  fear  that  his  brush  or  pencil  might  become  tainted 
thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  just  to  meet  certain  per- 
sons is,  we  say,  a  liberal  education.  Hence  Dr.  Paton 
is  right.  The  study  of  behavior  is  of  the  utmost  con- 
cern in  any  attempt  to  overcome  the  madness  threaten- 
ing the  recurring  generations. 

A  STUDY  OF  BEHAVIOR 
I.     Individual  Actions  of  Moral  Dignity  in  Themselves 

Assuming  that  the  war  has  brought  this  truth  more 
clearly  to  our  consciousness,  let  us  briefly  examine  cer- 
tain aspects  of  human  behavior  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  influence  of  individual  example.  For  such  a  pur- 
pose we  may  divide  individual  actions  into  two  general 
classes:  first,  those  actions  which  undoubtedly  have  a 
moral  importance  of  their  own,  which  by  common  con- 
sent are  of  a  recognized  moral  nature;  second,  those 
which  have  no  moral  dignity  in  themselves.  F>ach  of 
these  in  turn,  because  of  certain  differences  of  opinion, 
present  naturally  certain  subdivisions.  The  outline 
seems  naturally  to  arrange  itself  thus : 


I.  Actions  of  moral  dignity  in  themselves — 

1.  Those  the  normal  effect  of  which  is  always 

evil. 

2.  Those  normally  evil,  but  which  the  actor 

deems  harmless  for  him  personally. 

3.  Those  sometimes  evil,  but  which  the  actor 

considers  to  be  good  for  him  personally. 

II.  Actions  of  no  moral  dignity  in  themselves — 

1.  Yet  thought  to  be  such  by  some. 

2.  Those  which,  because  of  education  and  en- 

vironment, may  often  lead  to  evil. 
As  has  been  said,  because  of  the  differences  of  opinion, 
individual  actions  of  moral  dignity  in  themselves  arc 
divided  into  three  classes.     Let  us  look  at  them  in  order. 

(1)  Actions  Always  Evil 

There  are  actions  the  normal  effect  of  which  is  always 
evil.  Intemperance  in  eating  is  gluttony,  in  drinking 
is  drunkenness,  in  sensualities  of  any  kind  is  death. 
Gambling  and  gossiping,  one  playing  for  the  illegiti- 
mate acquisition  of  another's  wealth  in  money,  the 
other  for  the  illegitimate  destruction  of  his  wealth  in 
his  reputation,  are  always  evil.  To  be  a  party  to  such 
things  is  to  dwarf  and  to  blight,  is  to  invite  disease, 
want,  brutality,  anarchy,  and  death.  They  are  evil 
because  they  run  counter  to  those  forces  which,  as 
Spencer  would  say,  "efficiently  subserve"  the  ends  of 
real  life.  Therefore  the  rule  in  this  class  of  actions, 
actions  the  normal  effect  of  which  is  always  evil,  must 
be,  first,  last,  and  always,  abstinence ;  not  because  of  any 
theological  doctrine,  but  because  thus  and  thus  only  can 
life  perpetuate  itself  and  society  endure.  In  the  pres- 
ent despair  over  the  evil  consequence  of  the  war,  men 
may  console  themselves  that  this  principle  survives. 

(2)  Actions  Evil  for  Some 

There  are  those  actions,  positively  moral  in  their  sig- 
nificance, which,  though  regarded  as  generally  evil,  are 
by  some  people  considered  as  for  them  personally 
harmless. 

Down  this  road  of  reasoning  lies  many  a  wrecked  life. 
Debauches,  wild  flings,  and  orgies  beget  debauches,  wild 
flings,  and  orgies.  Since,  as  Professor  James  tell  MS, 
habit  from  a  psychological  point  of  view  is  nothing  but 
a  new  pathway  of  discharge  formed  in  the  brain  by 
which  certain  incoming  currents  ever  after  tend  to 
escape,  habit  is  a  factor  to  be  reckoned  with.  Habit 
seems  to  be  primarily  a  physical  matter,  a  law  permeat- 
ing all  things  in  a  manner  quite  mysterious.  The  cloth 
of  a  garment  will  adjust  itself  to  certain  lines  and  tend 
always  to  keep  those  lines.  The  clock-seller  advises 
you  to  let  the  new  clock  run  a  week  before  trying  to 
regulate  it.  A  piece  of  paper  once  folded  tends  ever 
to  keep  its  fold.  My  grandmother's  Bible  would  always 
open  to  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  St.  John.  Those 
vital  processes  of  eating,  the  holding  of  the  fork,  the 
raising  of  the  spoon,  the  balancing  of  a  cup,  the  speed 
of  eating — these  are  for  you  no  longer  thought  out; 
but  once  they  were,  with  processes  of  alternating  victory 
and  defeat.  Thus  habits  simplify  our  ordinary  activi- 
ties, increase  the  accuracy  with  which  they  may  be  per- 
formed, and  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  fatigue  of 
commonplaces.  As  art  is  the  free  expression  of  the 
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human  spirit  under  the  influence  of  emotion,  but  sub- 
dued and  controlled  by  the  principle  that  reaches  unto 
harmonious  and  therefore  beautiful  results,  so  in  that 
supreme  art  of  life  there  is  a  similarly  controlling  and 
directing  principle  which  may  be  called  habit.  Thus 
it  is  of  importance  that  the  nervous  system  shall  become 
an  ally  and  not  an  enemy.  Methods  of  accuracy,  punc- 
tuality, success,  are  at  bottom  primarily  habits.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  converse  of  these  things. 
Every  act  or  inaction  is  important,  since  every  conse- 
quence becomes  a  cause  under  this  inexorable  law  of 
habit.  "We  may  choose  the  first,"  says  Goethe,  "but  we 
are  governed  by  the  second." 

Of  such  is  habit,  the  iron-bound  law  of  good  and 
evil,  the  basis  for  our  belief  in  depravity  on  the  one 
hand  and  in  goodness  on  the  other. 

Furthermore,  as  pointed  out  by  Paulsen,  habit  does 
not  end  with  one's  self,  but  tends  constantly  to  repro- 
duce itself  in  the  race.  Not  long  ago  a  white  man  and 
a  negro  were  engaged  in  cleaning  the  inside  of  a  boiler. 
In  some  way  the  steam  was  accidentally  turned  on. 
Both  rushed  frantically  for  the  ladder,  the  only  means 
of  escape.  The  negro  reached  the  foot  of  the  ladder 
first.  He  hesitated.  He  stopped.  He  turned  to  his 
partner  and  said:  "No,  John,  you  have  a  wife  and  a 
child  at  home.  You  go  first."  The  negro  was  scalded 
to  his  death.  A  man  with  a  black  skin,  to  be  sure,  but 
with  a  spirit  the  apotheosis  of  all  that  is  fair  and  white 
on  the  pages  of  life's  story.  That  act  tends  to  produce 
heroism  in  thousands  of  little  ways  throughout  the 
world. 

If,  as  Paulsen  says,  "an  examination  of  the  moral 
judgments  pronounced  upon  human  acts  and  qualities 
universally  leads  to  the  conception  of  universal  welfare 
as  the  principle  which  governs  all  determinations  of 
value,"  and  universal  welfare  depends  largely  upon  the 
habits  of  men,  then  habits  wheresoever  are  of  supreme 
importance;  and,  because  of  this  importance,  men  for 
the  most  part  agree  that  they  should  abstain  rigorously 
.  from  all  acts  or  thoughts  the  normal  effects  of  which 
are  evil,  even  though  they  seem  at  the  time  possibly 
harmless. 

(8)   Good,  but  Not  so  Recognized  ly  Some 

There  remains  one  other  class  of  activities  decidedly 
of  moral  significance  which,  from  the  individual  point 
of  view,  are  good,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  some 
others  are  evil;  and  for  one  to  indulge  in  them  may 
lead  to  some  harm,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  lives  of 
other  persons.  Familiar  examples  of  this  are  golfing 
on  Sunday,  going  to  the  movies,  reading  novels. 

Take  the  question  of  Sunday  observance.  The  Blue 
Laws  of  Connecticut,  as  reported,  insisted  that  no  on« 
should  cross  the  river  on  the  Sabbath  but  an  authorized 
clergyman.  No  one  must  travel,  cook  victuals,  make 
beds,  sweep  houses,  cut  hair,  shave,  or  kiss  his  or  her 
children  on  the  Sabbath.  And  why?  Certainly  not 
because  any  such  things  are  taught  by  Jesus.  His 
teachings  are  quite  the  opposite.  "The  Sabbath,"  said 
He,  "was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath."' 
Neither  because  of  the  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
for  all  through  that  book  the  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  de- 
light, of  joy,  of  holiness,  and  of  rest.  That  is  what  thy 
word  Sabbath  means — rest.  But  rest  means  neither 


stagnation  nor  gloom.  The  Blue  Law  conception  must 
have  crept  in  through  the  Puritan  reaction  against  the 
pomp,  show,  and  ritual  of  the  Church  of  England,  a 
perfectly  natural  reaction.  The  result,  however,  has 
been  quite  a  new  interpretation  of  Sunday  observance. 

Certainly  the  obligation  to  remember  the  Sabbath 
day,  to  keep  it  holy,  does  not  rest  upon  the  fourth  com- 
mandment. It  is  a  truism  now  that  the  great  truths 
of  the  Bible  are  not  true  because  they  are  in  the  Bible; 
they  are  in  the  Bible  because  they  are  true.  The  obliga- 
tion to  keep  the  Sabbath  lies  rather  in  its  usefulness  and 
necessity  to  man.  It  is  a  demand  out  of  a  human  need. 
During  the  French  Involution  it  was  attempted  to  sub- 
stitute one  day  in  ten  in  place  of  one  day  in  seven  as  a 
Sabbath.  The  plan  failed. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  it  will  not  do  to  adopt 
a  purely  secular  Sabbath,  a  day  of  mere  frivolity,  a  time 
for  indiscriminate  pleasure  seeking.  The  Sabbath  is 
a  time  in  which  to  break  the  enslaving  routine  of  the 
daily  grind.  It  is  opportunity  for  repose,  for  acquiring 
and  dispensing  food,  not  for  the  material  only  but  for 
the  spiritual  body  as  well.  It  is  man's  chance  to  visit 
the  sick  and  the  fatherless,  to  dream  to  the  cadences  of 
music,  to  search  out  the  beautiful,  to  pray.  The  Sab- 
bath is  man's  leisure  in  which  to  drink  at  the  fountains 
of  enduring  hope,  to  reach  unto  eternal  things.  The 
law  must  provide  that  every  person  shall  have  one  day 
in  seven  for  his  Sabbath. 

There  is,  however,  probably  little  hope  in  the  various 
laws  which  aim  to  regulate  the  observance  of  this  profit- 
able institution.  Mechanical  and  perfunctory  observ- 
ances with  all  their  dreary  forms  are  futile.  It  would 
seem  that  libraries,  art  galleries,  homes,  and  all  good 
places  should  be  open  on  this  day  above  all  other  days. 
Macaulay  once  wrote : 

"We  are  not  poorer  but  richer  because  we  have,  for  many 
ages,  rested  one  day  in  seven.  That  day  is  not  lost.  While 
industry  is  suspended,  while  the  exchange  is  silent,  while 
uo  smoke  rises  from  the  factory,  a  process  is  going  on  as 
important  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  as  any  process  which 
is  performed  on  more  busy  days.  Man,  machine  of  ma- 
chines, is  repairing  and  winding  up,  so  that  he  returns  to 
his  labors  with  a  clearer  intellect,  with  livelier  spirit,  and 
with  renewed  corporeal  vigor." 

The  Sabbath  may  be  a  time  for  brain  inspiration,  a 
day  in  ijhich  to  leave  behind  all  slavery  to  materials; 
a  time  to  listen  to  spiritual  men  uttering  spiritual 
things,  indeed  to  utter  a  few,  to  feel  the  heartbeats  of 
some  old  master  on  the  pages  of  some  story  or  poem,  to 
listen  to  birds,  the  voices  of  children,  the  orchestras  of 
woods.  As  Farrar  said  out  of  England : 

"Nothing  may  be  so  potent  as  our  recurrent  Sundays  to 
make  us  realize  our  true  manhood,  our  divine  prerogative 
amid  the  benumbing  bondage  of  dull  routine.  On  a  French 
tomb  was  once  carved  this  striking  epitaph :  'He  was  born 
a  man ;  and  died  a  grocer.'  No  one  who  saved  his  Sundays 
can  ever  merge  the  sacredness  of  his  immortality  in  his 
ledger  or  money-bags,  or  be  tempted  to  forget  that  behind 
the  laborer  or  the  mechanic  stands  the  man  in  the  dignity 
of  God's  image,  and  with  the  sign  of  his  redemption  marked 
visibly  upon  his  forehead." 
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A  clergyman  has  sent  to -me  his  thought  about  the 
Sabbatli.  He  says: 

"1  lit-licve  in  tlu>  Sal'li.-uh.  which  has  its  grounds  in  liunuin 
needs,  physical,  menial,  ami  spiritual;  but  I  al.su  believe 
that  the  sacreilness  of  out-  day  aliove  uuotlier  is,  under  the 
Christian  dispensation,  as  iindrr  till'  old  <lis|M>iisatliin.  merely 
a  concession  to  human  weakness,  to  be  honored  only  so  long 
as  int-ii  continue  spiritually  Immature  and  cannot  live  ou 
tin-  principle  that  In  God's  world  all  days  are  equally  sacred, 
ami  all  tasks  faithfully  ix-rformed  are  holy.  In  a  i>erfected 
Christian  society  we  shall  know  no  artificial  line  separating 
sacrcil  from  secular  days  or  tasks;  all  history  shall  be 
sacred,  and  none  profane." 

These  are  words  from  a  New  England  clergyman. 

There  are  many  good  people  sincerely  opposed  to  the 
theater,  "movie,"  or  otherwise,  and  some  may  think 
themselves  hurt  if  you  attend  it.  Yet  the  theater  has 
influenced  the  world  for  good  during  a  much  longer  time 
than  the  pulpit.  Since  the  drama  began  so  many  cen- 
turies before  Christ  in  India  and  China,  men  have  wit- 
1  the  creation  of  that  first  theater  to  Uionysius  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  in  Athens;  the  coming  of  the 
dramatic  and  imaginative  ^Eschylus  five  hundred  years 
before  Christ;  the  serene,  pious,  lofty,  imperially  per- 
fect Sophocles  a  century  later;  the  lesser  light,  but 
greater  tragedian,  the  more  pathetic,  human,  and  ver- 
satile Euripides  also  in  old  and  classic  Attica.  Thus 
it  can  be  shown  that  actors  have  held  a  genuine  and  in 
large  part  a  beneficial  sway  over  the  beliefs  and  actions 
of  men. 

True,  the  drama  has  had  its  ups  and  downs.  It  was 
practically  exterminated  by  the  church  in  the  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  only  to  be  taken  up  by  the  church 
itself  in  the  "Miracle  Plays",  of  the  middle  age.  And 
then  came  the  awakening  of  the  Renaissance  in  Italy, 
which  let  loose  the  forces  which  gave  to  France  the 
strong,  hrilliunt  tragedian  Corneille,  the  gracious  color 
and  glorious  strength  of  Racine,  and  the  delicate,  sub- 
tle, elaborate,  Moliere,  with  his  tenderness,  irony,  and 
wit. 

It  was  this  same  flowering  in  the  fourteenth  century 
which  later  gave  to  the  world  out  of  Elizabethan  Eng- 
land our  Shakespeare.  Of  the  Puritanic  despisers  of  the 
theater  we  are  forced  to  ask,  "What  shall  be  done  with 
this  man,  this  Shakespeare,  this  light  of  all  lights,  and 
seer?"  Shakespeare!  Master  of  all  the  masters  in 
comedy,  lyric,  and  tragedy!  Shakespeare!  The  per- 
fect mirror  of  all  human  weakness  and  strength,  of 
misery  and  beauty !  Shakespeare !  Knowing,  without 
seeming  ever  to  have  learned,  all  the  philosophies,  all 
the  sciences,  and  all  the  arts !  Shakespeare !  Pene- 
trating to  the  deeps  of  human  nature  and  revealing  man 
to  himself  in  colors  he  had  never  surmised.  Shake- 
speare !  The  Anglo-Saxon's  most  wonderful  piece  of 
work;  himself,  "how  noble  in  reason!  how  infinite  in 
faculties !  in  apprehension  how  like  a  god  !"  What  shall 
we  do  with  him,  this  man  who  harnesses  the  passions  of 
men  that  they  do  his  bidding,  this  prophet  who  with 
Dante  epitomizes  the  faith  and  practice  of  Christian 
civilization  everywhere?  Certainly  we  cannot  ignore 
thi'i  interpreter  of  themes  so  various  as  the  breaking  of 
the  ties  which  bind  father  and  children  as  in  Lear ;  the 
ties  which  bind  subject  and  sovereign  as  in  Macbeth; 


the  infinity  of  a  human  intellect  wholly  laid  bare  be- 
fore us  as  in  Hamlet;  the  breaking  of  the  ties  most 
sacred  of  all,  those  golden  threads  uniting  husband 
and  wife,  as  in  the  sad,  sad  tale  of  Othello. 

The  theater  is  the  mouthpiece  of  this  Shakespeare. 
It  is  the  medium  for  the  expression  of  all  in  his  nohle 
line,  each  of  whom  advances  or  continues  some  truth  or 
art  enduringly.  For  some  of  us  attendance  upon  it  is 
certainly  good.  But  if  there  are  they  who  will  feel 
grieved  and  some  possibly  weakened  in  their  moral  life 
if  we  support  it,  what  shall  we  do? 

Before  answering,  let  us  remind  ourselves  of  those 
pious  persons  radically  opposed  to  the  reading  of  all 
novels  and  fiction.  What  of  them  ?  In  the  first  place, 
they  seem  to  have  a  misconception  of  what  fiction  is. 
Fiction,  usually  in  prose,  not  dramatic,  is  a  work  of  the 
imagination  to  be  sure.  It  is  usually  in  narrative  form, 
but  it  is  biography,  after  all.  In  the  best  of  Dickens, 
Scott,  Eliot,  Hawthorne,  it  is  truer  than  most  so-called 
real  biography.  As  Aristotle  says  of  poetry: 

"If  it  be  objected  to  the  poet  that  he  has  not  represented 
things  con  forma  I  ile  to  truth,  he  may  answer  that  he  has 
represented  them  as  they  should  be.  And  this  is  the  proper 
answer.  The  imitations  of  poetry  should  resemble  the 
paintings  of  Zeuxis:  the  example  should  be  more  perfect 
than  nature.  It  is  not  by  writing  verse  or  prose  that  the 
historian  and  the  poet  are  distinguished:  the  work  ot 
Herodotus  might  be  versified,  but  it  would  still  be  a  species 
of  history.  They  are  distinguished  by  this,  that  one  relates 
what  has  been,  the  other  what  might  be.  On  this  account 
poetry  is  more  philosophical  and  a  more  excellent  thing 
than  history.  For  poetry  is  chiefly  conversant  about  gen- 
eral truth,  history  about  particular." 

And  so  of  fiction,  it  is  usually  more  excellent  than 
ordinary  fact.  But  certain  pious  people  do  not  see 
this,  and  the  sight  of  other  people  reading  fiction  pains 
them.  What  shall  one  do,  and  what  shall  one  teach? 

In  the  right  enjoyment  of  the  Sabbath,  in  attending 
the  theater,  in  reading  fiction,  in  patronizing  general 
athletics,  in  all  other  lines  of  action  the  normal  result 
of  which  seems  to  be  nothing  but  good,  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple seems  to  be  that  one  defy  without  ostentation  all 
whims  and  notions  to  the  contrary.  As  in  the  first  two 
cases  of  actions  decidedly  of  moral  importance  the  prin- 
ciple was  abstinence,  so  it  would  seem  equally  clear  that 
here  the  rule  should  be  indulgence  though  some  harm 
does  seem  inevitable. 

II.    Actions  of  No  Moral  Dignity  in  Themselves 
(1)  Yet  Thought  by  Some  to  be  of  Moral  Dignity 

And  then,  there  are  those  tantalizing  little  problems 
relating  to  actions  of  no  real  moral  importance  in  them- 
selves as  we  look  at  them,  which,  however,  many  people 
do  consider  important. 

The  oft-quoted  Blue  Laws  said : 

"Whoever  wears  clothes  trimmed  with  silver,  gold,  or  bone 
lace  above  one  shilling  a  yard,  shall  be  presented  by  the 
grand  juror-.,  and  the  selectmen  shall  attach  the  estate  three 
hundred  pounds." 

"Whosoever  brings  cards  or  dice  into  the  Dominion  shall 
l»-  fined  five  pounds." 
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"No  one  shall  eat  inince  pies,  dance,  play  cards,  or  play 
any  instrument  of  music  except  the  drum,  trumpet,  or  jews- 
harp." 

"No  man  shall  court  a  maid  in  person  or  by  letter,  with- 
out obtaining  the  consent  of  the  parents ;  five  pounds  penalty 
for  the  first  offense,  ten  pounds  for  the  second,  and  for  the 
third  imprisonment  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court." 

These  old  laws,  real  or  imaginary,  typify  a  spirit  that 
has  had  a  decided  influence  upon  American  life  and,  for 
the  most  part,  it  must  be  agreed  a  most  salutary  and 
beneficial  one.  One  must  be  quite  unballasted  to  ridi- 
cule the  somber  rigorism  of  the  Puritanic  spirit.  There 
was  a  mighty  truth  behind  that,  a  nation-making  truth 
which  history  will  ever  view  with  consideration  and 
respect. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  girl  brought  up  in  the 
atmosphere  of  this  unique  rigorism,  often  severe  and 
almost  pitiless,  who,  upon  becoming  a  woman,  revolted 
against  it  all  and  left  her  church  for  what  she  believed  a 
more  liberal  and  reasonable  faith.  After  becoming  the 
principal  of  the  oldest  normal  school  in  America,  she 
once  asked:  "Why,  when  I  am  looking  for  a  faithful 
and  competent  teacher,  do  I  seek  a  young  woman 
schooled  in  the  Puritanic  ways  in  which  I  no  longer 
believe  ?"  Indeed,  with  all  his  ascetic  disregard  for  the 
luxuries  of  this  life,  there  was  a  sterling  worth  behind 
the  character  of  the  Puritan,  and  America  has  reaped 
the  benefit. 

But  most  men  have  luxuries  which  they  enjoy. 
There  are  legitimate  expenditures  not  absolutely  needed 
and  demanded  by  the  stern  exigencies  of  mere  exist- 
ence. No  one  dares  attempt  to  classify  the  needs  of 
all  classes  of  people  or  of  any  two  people.  Needs  de- 
pend upon  a  variety  of  circumstances.  General  Lee 
would  never  carry  an  umbrella ;  and  my  itinerant  Meth- 
odist minister  of  a  great-grandfather  made  it  a  prac- 
tice never  even  to  leave  the  house  without  a  sermon  in 
his  pocket.  It  is  related,  is  it  not,  of  Diogenes  the 
Cynic  that,  upon  attending  what  is  equivalent  to  our 
"Church  Fair,"  he  posed  himself  and,  sticking  his  hands, 
I  suppose,  deep  in  the  pocket  of  his  toga,  said :  "By 
George !  how  many  things  there  are  here  which  I  do  not 
want!"  Yet  undoubtedly  there  were  things  there 
needed  somewhat  by  a  few;  it  is  sometimes  so.  There 
are  needs  not  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  Exchange. 
Beauty  in  the  useful  furniture  of  the  home,  in  con- 
sistently adorned  houses,  in  churches,  in  dress,  in  public 
buildings  and  parks,  beauty  in  any  of  the  arts  is  a 
luxury ;  but  since  it  is  an  indulgence  which  on  the  whole 
and  in  the  long  run  benefits  more  when  indulged  than 
when  ignored  it  is  a  legitimate  luxury,  indeed  for  most 
of  us  a  necessity. 

Eelaxing  entertainment  is  often  a  prime  necessity. 
As  is  well  known,  Lincoln's  Cabinet  called  upon  him 
one  day  and,  considering  the  awful  news  of  war,  they 
were  quite  surprised  to  find  the  President  deep,  not  in 
political  papers  or  war  news,  but  in  one  of  Artemus 
Ward's  humorous  sketches.  When  the  Cabinet  entered, 
Lincoln  looked  up,  read  to  them  with  great  laughter  an 
extract,  swung  his  large  feet  off  the  desk,  and  drew  from 
a  drawer  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Artemus 
Ward  and  Lincoln's  inexhaustible  appreciation  of  humor 
were  no  small  factors  in  the  shaping  of  the  destiny 
of  this  nation  a  half  century  ago. 


There  is  little  doubt  that  shining  one's  boots  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  automobiling  within  the  speed  limits,  keep- 
ing a  dog  or  a  fast  horse  lawfully,  carrying  an  unneces- 
sary cane  on  occasion,  smoking  for  some  adults,  wearing 
certain  forms  of  jewelry,  a  silk  hat,  even,  possibly  ear- 
rings, are  all  usually  destitute  of  any  intrinsic  moral 
importance  in  themselves,  especially  for  adults  who  can 
afford  the  expense.  Yet  some  people  object  to  these. 
They  refer  us  to  Paul  writing  to  the  people  of  Corinth, 
"If  meat  maketh  my  brother  to  stumble  [not  offend], 
I  will  eat  no  flesh  forever  more,  that  I  make  not  my 
brother  to  stumble." 

Yet  it  would  seem  that  the  life  and  teachings  of  Paul 
in  their  total  relations  aim  to  strengthen,  not  to  weaken, 
consciences.  Paul  employs  the  word  "stumble."  We 
were  wrong  to  call  it  "offend." 

Thus  the  ethical  principle  usually  adopted  here  by 
most  of  us  is  that  in  case  of  actions  of  no  real  moral  im- 
portance in  themselves  we  may  indulge. 

(2)  Actions  Which  May  Become  Evil 

But  there  is  another  and  somewhat  more  difficult  class 
of  problems  among  these  actions  of  no  real  moral  im- 
portance in  themselves,  actions  which,  because  of  educa- 
tion and  environment,  do  undoubtedly  often  lead  to  evil. 
Of  such  are  games,  dancing,  and  the  like. 

Of  course,  card-playing  is  a  feature  of  some  forms  of 
gambling;  and  gambling  contributes  to  a  mania  which 
causes  infinite  loss,  especially  among  persons  least  able 
to  stand  the  loss ;  toys  with  the  very  foundations  of  one's 
character,  in  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  get  out  of  society 
a  living  without  giving  anything  in  return.  It  is  there- 
fore but  a  mere  form  of  robbery.  The  depravity  of  the 
gambler's  spirit  has  been  illustrated  by  Horace  Walpole's 
story  of  the  man  who  dropped  down  at  the  door  of  a 
club-house  in  London.  When  he  was  carried  in,  the 
members  of  the  club  began  to  bet,  some  that  the  man 
was  dead,  others  that  he  was  not.  When  it  was  pro- 
posed to  treat  the  poor  unfortunate  for  his  recovery,  the 
gamblers  objected  on  the  ground  that  "it  would  affect 
the  fairness  of  the  bet." 

Undoubtedly  billiards  is  often  a  form  of  gambling. 
Undoubtedly  some  people  cannot  dance  together  and  be 
decent  in  thought  and  feeling.  Undoubtedly  games  of 
chance  pander  to  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  for  no  one 
plays  for  the  sake  of  losing.  Undoubtedly  a  public 
dance,  where  any  roue  may  go  by  paying  his  fee  at  the 
door,  is  no  fit  place  for  woman  or  self-respecting  man. 
Undoubtedly  miscellaneous  dancing,  or  an  all-night  ball, 
is  always  vicious.  Undoubtedly  many  a  whist  party  is, 
as  Dr.  Hunger  says,  "an  organization  of  inanity." 
Undoubtedly  most  horrible  abuses  cluster  around  the 
theater. 

But,  after  all,  these  are  but  the  abuses  of  what  in 
themselves  are  innocent  and  harmless.  So  the  intelli- 
gent man  tries  to  regulate  his  behavior  by  intelligent 
standards.  He  believes,  at  all  events,  that  amusements 
are  not  by  any  means  the  best  or  even  any  considerable 
amount  of  the  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life.  He 
sees  the  utter  failure  of  the  lives  of  mere  pleasure.  He 
admires  the  experimenting  minority  who  make  books, 
nature,  art,  and  high  behavior  paramount.  He  re- 
sents the  narrowness  which  asks  is  it  wrong  to  play  this 
or  that  game.  He  is  pleased  at  the  more  rational  atti- 
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tude,  say,  of  the  girl  who  will  play  any  game  whole- 
somely and  with  spirit  at  the  proper  time,  especially 
if  she  reveals  at  some  time  or  other  a  little  interest  in 
intelligent  things,  such  matters  as  the  women  characters 
of  Shakespeare;  or  in  the  real  life  of  the  Alcotts;  or  in 
the  best  books  on  art  or  home-making.  He  acknowl- 
edges that  the  world  is  too  much  bent  upon  amusements 
of  a  light  and  profitless  kind.  With  Douglas  Jarrold, 
he,  too,  would  that  the  world  might  get  rid  of  "this 
eternal  guffaw."  Among  the  frivolous  and  unhappy 
searchers  after  mere  pleasure,  he  seeks  out  those  few 
sincere  and  earnest-minded  ones  who  are  pursuing  and 
attaining  the  real  prizes  of  life.  Not  that  he  looks 
upon  fun  as  evil.  There  is  something  especially  im- 
pressive for  him  in  Carlyle's  appreciation  of  the  enjoy- 
ment in  Shakespeare.  While  not  blaming  Dante  for  his 
misery,  yet  he  with  Carlyle  likes  Shakespeare  the  better 
for  his  laughter.  Not  that  Shakespeare  had  no  sorrows : 

"Those  sonnets  of  his  will  ever  testify  expressly  In  what 
deep  waters  he  had  waded,  and  swum  struggling  for  his 
life; — as  what  men  like  him  ever  failed  to  have  to  do?  But 
observe  his  mlrthfulness,  his  genuine  overflowing  love  of 
laughter.  Fiery  objurgations,  words  that  pierce  and  burn, 
are  to  be  found  In  Shakespeare;  yet  he  Is  always  in  meas- 
ure here ;  never  what  Johnson  would  remark  as  a  specially 
•good  hater.'  But  his  laughter  seems  to  pour  from  him  in 
floods ;  he  heaps  all  manner  of  ridiculous  nicknames  on  the 
butt  he  Is  bantering,  tumbles  and  tosses  him  In  all  sorts  of 
horse-play;  you  would  say,  with  his  heart  laughs.  Not  at 
mere  weakness,  at  misery,  or  poverty ;  never.  No  man  who 
can  laugh,  what  we  call  laughing  will  Inugh,  and  have  the 
irrilit  of  wit,  that  does  so.  Laughter  means  sympathy; 
good  laughter  is  not  'the  crackling  of  thorns  under  the  pot.' 
Kvt-ii  at  stupidity  and  pretension  this  Shakespeare  does  not 
laugh  other  than  genially.  Dogberry  and  Verges  tickle  our 
very  hearts;  and  we  dismiss  them  covered  with  explosions 
of  laughter;  but  we  like  the  poor  fellows  only  the  better 
for  our  laughing;  and  hope  they  will  get  on  well  there,  and 
continue  presidents  of  the  city  watch.  Such  laughter,  like 
sunshine  on  the  deep  sea,  is  very  beautiful  to  me." 

The  intelligent  modern  man  must  have  fun  and  much 
of  it.  But  experience  leads  him  to  see  with  Buskin 
that: 

"All  real  and  wholesome  enjoyments  possible  to  man  have 
been  just  as  possible  to  him  since  he  first  was  made  of  the 
earth  as  they  are  now.  To  watch  the  corn  grow  and  the 
blossoms  set,  to  draw  hard  breath  over  ploughshare  anJ 
spade,  to  read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pray;  these  are 
the  things  that  make  men  happy." 

This  intelligent  modern  man  listens  to  another  analyt- 
ical Englishman : 

"There  are  Indeed  but  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  nave  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not 
criminal;  every  diversion  they  take  Is  at  the  expense  of 
some  one  virtue,  or  another,  and  their  very  first  step  out 
of  business  Is  into  vice  or  folly.  A  man  should  endeavor, 
therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  n» 
wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  Into  them  with  safety, 
and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would 
not  blush  to  take." 


Surely,  experience  with  behavior  leads  any  careful 
"li-rrver  to  agree  that  these  words  from  the  geuial  Addi- 
son  are  perennially  significant. 

The  student  of  human  behavior  recognizes  that  there 
is  a  decided  difference  between  mere  amusements,  which 
are  but  the  stimulation  from  the  outside,  and  true  en- 
joyment, which  is  an  inner  satisfaction  springing  from 
the  self-initiated  play  of  one's  own  interesting  con- 
sciousness. Real  enjoyment  cannot  depend  helplessly  for 
long  upon  amusing  things  prepared  from  without.  Our 
best  enjoyment  comes  from  within.  Neither  is  the 
spirit  of  cold  calculation  about  the  good  of  it  all  a 
sign  of  merit.  The  spontaneous  overflow  of  natural  fun 
is  the  best  fun.  Looking  upon  recreations  as  a  business, 
a  serious  necessity  to  be  taken  as  medicine,  is  usually  a 
painful  exhibition  of  morals  on  a  spree.  This  serious- 
ness often  becomes  ludicrous  in  the  playing  of  games, 
and  exhibits  itself  disgracefully  in  anger  or  petulance 
when  beaten  in  play.  To  be  sure,  games  should  be 
played  to  win  if  possible;  but  it  is  a  mean  spirit  that 
exults  unkindly  in  victory  on  the  one  hand  or  feels  the 
least  bitter  in  defeat  on  the  other.  Play  is  both  legiti- 
mate and  necessary.  It  is  the  genesis  of  health  and  of 
all  art.  There  is,  however,  an  inevitable  ennui  in  all 
excess.  Enjoyment  depends  utterly  upon  the  attitude 
one  has  toward  one's  work,  just  as  the  nature  of  work 
depends  utterly  upon  one's  attitude  toward  one's  en- 
joyments. 

The  criterion  of  behavior  must  be  sought  in  the  realm 
of  motives.  As  a  real  friend  once  put  it,  "We  must 
look  out  for  the  'Four  WV:  the  Where,  the  Why,  the 
When,  and  the  With  Whom." 

Playing  games  in  one's  own  home  and  playing  the 
same  in  disreputable  places  are  two  different  cases; 
hence  something  depends  upon  the  Where.  Playing 
them  in  the  innocent  enjoyment  of  them  and  playing 
them  for  money  suggests  that  something  depends  upon 
the  Why.  Talking  peace  when  men  can  listen  and 
reason  is  one  thing,  but  talking  it  when  guns  are  trained 
at  your  children  is  another;  thus  the  When  is  pertinent. 
Finally,  as  honest  persons  do  not  hob-nob  with  ruffians 
or  walk  the  streets  with  criminals  knowingly,  so  men 
and  nations  try  to  avoid  the  scandals  of  evil  associa- 
tions ;  therefore  there  is  a  principle  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  With  Whom.  Thus  in  the  light  of  the  possible 
effect  of  individual  behavior  upon  others  it  seems  to  be 
mandatory  that  we  attend  to  the  W's:  the  Where,  the 
Why,  the  When,  and  the  With  Whom. 

If  in  the  spirit  of  right  reason  and  courtesy  these 
principles  be  sanely  noted  and  acted  upon,  intelligent 
men  decide  for  the  most  part  that  they  may  safely  in- 
dulge in  those  actions  the  normal  effect  of  which  they 
feel  sure  is  of  no  intrinsic  moral  importance;  and  this 
though  others  do  not  agree.  Furthermore,  most  men 
accept  the  principle  that  this  is  so  even  with  a  line  of 
action  which  under  some  conditions  undoubtedly  be- 
comes evil.  They  decide  that  the  rule  in  either  case 
should  be,  at  least  on  occasion,  indulgence. 

CERTAIN  CONCLUSIONS 

There  are  individual  actions  of  moral  dignity  in  them- 
selves. Some  of  these  actions  invariably  lead  to  evil. 
Many  of  them  are  evil  for  some,  but  not  for  all.  There 
are  not  a  few  which  are  good  for  some  of  us,  but  which 
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other  people  may  consider  evil  for  them.  Then  there 
are  those  actions  of  no  moral  dignity  in  themselves  which 
some  people,  however,  feel  are  of  moral  dignity;  and, 
finally,  there  are  those  actions  innocent  enough  in  them- 
selves which  under  certain  circumstances  may  become 
evil.  Out  of  this  complex  arise  a  large  number  of  those 
conflicts  which  give  rise  to  the  madness  of  which  the 
learned  psychiatrist  complains  in  the  quotation  with 
which  this  article  begins. 

Thus  the  problem  of  individual  human  behavior,  in 
the  light  of  the  possible  effect  such  behavior  may  have 
upon  another,  is  both  somewhat  intricate  and  difficult 
of  solution ;  but,  as  Dr.  Paton  suggests,  it  is  something 
to  know  that  there  is  a  problem.  Some  one  has  said 
that  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  example.  It  is  so 
with  life.  Every  man  teaches  philosophy  to  his  ac- 
quaintances, none  the  less  important  even  if  it  is  un- 
consciously done.  In  "Each  and  All"  Emerson  ex- 
presses the  thought : 

"Nor  knowest  them  what  argument 
Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor's  creed  hath  lent. 
All  are  needed  by  each  one; 
Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone." 

Thus  there  are  incentives  enough  to  cease  the  living 
habitually  in  petty  irritation  over  the  little  faults  in 
others,  to  stop  striving  narrowly  and  meanly  for  mere 
pleasure  among  the  things  narrow  and  mean.  Enjoy- 
ment, of  course  enjoyment;  but  there  can  be  no  enjoy- 
ment for  him  who  can  ignore  the  miraculous  sweep  of 
Beauty  as  she  opens  up  the  glories  of  dawn,  paints  with 
Venetian  pageants  the  recurring  eventides,  or  throws 
her  sublime  stars  across  the  mystic  night. 

Eational  individual  behavior  is  only  that  philan- 
thropic way  of  living  which,  conforming  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  generally  recognized  standards,  enables  men  to 
hear  and  to  understand  the  seer  and  hero  from  out  the 
realms  of  books,  to  see  clearly  down  the  fair  vistas  in  the 
genuine  halls  of  art,  to  welcome  "high  behavior  in  man 
or  maid"  around  him  daily,  to  love  nobly,  and  to  face 
the  future  with  a  creative  zest. 

The  war  has  taught  anew  that  common  sense  demands 
a  thrifty  prudential  concern  for  the  materials  of  life; 
but  there  is  also  an  uncommon  sense  clearly  important, 
which  concerns  itself  with  the  genuine  enduring  things 
which  mold  and  control  the  materials.  It  is  there 
^vhere  dwells  the  life  of  the  spirit  that  lies  the  perfected 
behavior,  because  it  is  only  there  that  men  find  the  true, 
worthy,  ultimate  forces  that  overcome  death  with  life. 

Thus  there  is  no  enduring  solution  of  the  problems 
affecting  human  behavior  which  does  not  start  from 
within.  Just  as  men  see  on  the  panorama  ever  passing 
through  and  before  them  only  that  which  they  already 
have  within  them  to  see  with,  so  their  influence  upon 
others  will  be  measured  not  so  much  by  what  they  try 
to  accomplish  in  that  regard  as  by  just  what  they  really 
are  at  the  time  in  sincerity  and  in  truth.  The  life 
humbly  in  process  of  continuous  enrichment  is  the  only 
life  of  any  enduring  influence  for  good. 

Out  of  some  such  spirit,  in  spite  of  the  war,  despair- 
ing human  beings  may  take  up  their  tasks  again,  obtain 
their  essential  food  and  clothes  and  shelter,  rear  their 
serviceable  creations,  and  ward  off  that  madness  whiah 
threatens  liberty. 


UNFAIR  COMPETITION  IN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 

By  HON.  HUSTON  THOMPSON,  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM- 
MISSIONER 

s  THE  world  began  to  fight  its  way  out  of  the  miasma 
•  produced  by  the  war,  it  discovered  that  monopoly 
was  occupying  the  seats  of  the  mighty  and  trying  to 
justify  its  right  to  them.  Reports  from  the  legislative 
halls  and  the  declarations  in  the  trade  journals  of  the 
nations  demonstrate  this. 

Great  Britain,  aroused,  has  had  a  preliminary  investi- 
gation and  is  now  considering  the  creation  of  a  body 
similar  to  our  Federal  Trade  Commission.  They  are 
debating  the  passage  of  an  act  in  the  Danish  Parlia- 
ment to  create  a  body  with  powers  to  meet  this  octopus. 
Our  neighbor,  Canada,  set  the  machinery  of  its  Board 
of  Commerce,  an  agency  similar  to  our  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  in  motion  July  7,  1919.  Australia  has  also 
taken  unto  itself  a  commission.  We  hear  through  the 
press  that  the  Argentine  is  devising  ways  and  means  to 
throttle  this  barnacle. 

It  is  but  natural  that  monopoly  should  have  slipped 
in  during  the  war.  When  nations  are  attacked  by  those 
which  have  enthroned  monopoly  the  defender  must  as- 
sume a  similar  artificial  state  and  standardize  itself  as 
a  single  unit.  But  since  war  is  unnatural  and  peace  the 
natural  state,  just  so  the  monopolistic  tendency  of  the 
unnatural  state  must  now  undergo  a  major  operation 
and  competition  must  be  restored. 

As  the  noise  of  battle  receded  we  heard  the  mellifluous 
tones  of  those  who  argued  for  the  benefits  springing 
from  the  unification  of  competitors.  The  governmental 
control  that  compelled  the  shoe  manufacturers  to  elimi- 
nate two-thirds  of  the  several  hundred  styles  of  shoes 
during  war  times,  or  contemplated  cutting  down  the 
styles  of  safety  razors  and  lawn-mowers  to  a  single  prod- 
uct in  a  given  class,  secured  a  saving  that  the  national 
peril  demanded.  The  autocratic  power  of  war  did  that. 
Would  we  stay  the  hand  or  check  the  brain  of  an  indus- 
try in  such  a  way  in  peace  times  when  education  in  the 
industry  and  competition  could  accomplish  the  same 
result  ?  It  is  ever  the  desire  of  monopoly  when  it  is  in 
the  perfect  flower  to  remain  in  statu  quo.  Then  it  cries 
aloud  for  a  parental  form  of  government  under  whose 
wings  it  can  hide.  Just  now  the  voice  of  those  seeking 
parental  protection  is  very  articulate. 

Evolution  of  Fair  Play  in  American  Business  Life 

The  American  business  man  is  human.  He  is  a  good 
sportsman  and  seeks  nothing  more  than  a  fair  field. 
There  are,  however,  Philistines  in  every  industry,  and 
when  in  the  stress  of  the  competitive  game  our  sports- 
man found  the  Philistine  using  backstair  methods  he 
sometimes  thought,  if  he  would  survive,  he  must  adopt 
the  same  methods.  When  the  heavy  hand  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  a  new  and  unknown  institution 
of  the  Government,  threw  a  lyddite  shell  in  the  form  of 
a  complaint  into  an  industry  at  the  instigation  of  some 
competitor  who  was  going  down  for  the  third  time,  there 
was  immediate  resentment.  The  universal  defense  was 
that  "everybody  is  doing  it."  There  surged  up  and 
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down  tin1  country  through  the  press  a  continuous  attack 
against  this  arm  of  the  (iovcnmicnt. 

When,  however,  tlic  respondent  is  u'iven  an  opportu- 
nity by  the  law  to  file  his  answer  and  the  case  is  tried 
out  and  dismissed,  or  when-  tin-  little  competitor,  and 
oftentimes  the  big  one,  is  saved  by  an  order  of  the  Com- 
.11  compelling  tin1  wrongdoer  to  cease  from  liis 
practices,  the  attack  tends  somewhat  to  diminish. 

When  it  is  found  that  no  favorites  are  played,  the 
pood  sportsman  in  the  business  world  rapidly  faces  about 
iiinl  \vrlriinii-s  the  Commission  in  its  position  of  umpir- 
ing competition. 

Would  you  doubt  it?  Let  us  lift  the  curtain  and  ro- 
vral  a  scene  which  the  American  business  man  10  years 
au'"  would  have  said  was  impossible.  The  place  is  a 
bottling  western  city.  There  are  gathered  together  120 
-entatives  of  an  industry  awaiting  a  call  from  one 
of  our  commissioners.  lie  lias  summoned  them  in  re- 
w  to  a  score  of  complaints  made  by  men  of  the  in- 
dustry. Men  in  the  room  had  both  complained  to  the 
Commission  and  been  complained  of  for  the  same  prac- 
The  Commissioner  enters  and  closes  the  door, 
lie  informs  those  present  that  from  the  investigation 
of  the  Commission  there  seems  to  be  a  general  malady 
in  the  trade  through  unfair  methods  of  competition : 
that  aside  from  breaking  the  law  these  practices  will 
mean  ruin  to  some,  injury  to  all,  and  suffering  to  the 
public,  which  pays  all  the  bills  for  all  waste.  He  states 
to  them  that  he  will  make  no  promises  as  to  what  the 
Commission  will  do  in  regard  to  the  applications  for 
relief  now  before  it,  but  suggests  that  they  write  out  a 
f  the  unfair  practices  which  are  known  to  have 
hern  committed  in  their  industry  without  charging  any 
11  as  guilty  of  such.  He  is  met  in  the  true  spirit 
of  business  sportsmanship,  and  when  he  returns  after  a 
-  there  is  submitted  to  him  a  list  of  unfair  prac- 
tices. A  majority  of  the  120  present  vote  that  there  are 
1  I  current  and  rather  general  unfair  practices  in  their 
industry.  Of  their  own  volition  the  members  individ- 
ually pledge  themselves  to  refrain  from  them.  The 
Commission,  in  turn,  receives  the  schedule  as  the 
industry's  "trade  practice  submittal  list"  of  its  unfair 
practices,  and  accepts  it  for  its  own  information  and 
guidance. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  in  controlling  its  own  ex- 
porters in  foreign  countries  the  United  States  is  pro- 
tecting the  citizens  of  the  foreign  countries  from  any 
practices  such  as  would  be  prohibited  within  our  bor- 
ders and  is  giving  the  citizens  of  foreign  countries  in- 
directly benefits  that  come  through  the  umpiring  by  the 
Commission  of  domestic  business. 

It  will  be  a  great  day  for  America  when  our  export 
trade  stamps  upon  all  goods  sent  to  your  countries  the 
words  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  If  American  industry  do- 
mestically can  rise  to  the  spirit  of  fair  play,  as  it  does 
when  it  openly  declares  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion the  wrong  practices  which  it  pledges  itself  to  elimi- 
nate, it  can  certainly,  in  the  fullness  of  national  pride, 
supervise  its  exports  in  such  a  vigilant  way  that,  having 
once  stamped  them  with  the  words  "Made  in  U.  S.  A.," 
it  will  never  allow  that  to  go  from  our  shores  of  which 
it  would  be  ashamed.  "Made  in  U.  S.  A."  would  arouse 
the  esprit  de  corps  of  American  business  to  watching  its 
exports  with  an  eye  jealous  of  the  least  imperfection. 


An  International  Trade  Commission 

After  each  nation  has  its  own  National  Trade  Com- 
rn-ion  to  follow  its  competing  exporters,  there  is  a 
final  step  to  be  taken  before  the  world's  consumers  can 
have  the  complete  benefits  of  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  Commission  has  already  had  complaints 
against  speculators  selling  below  sample  in  your  coun- 
tries. When  it  finds  that  they  have  injured  a  United 
States  competitor  by  first  of  all  bidding  below  cost  and 
then  substituting  an  article  below  sample,  it  can  compel 
the  offenders  to  cease.  But  if  they  are  of  the  specula- 
tive type,  whose  good  name  amounts  to  nothing,  and 
who  will  shift  to  another  business  or  seek  the  trade  of 
another  country  when  stopped  by  an  order  of  the  trade 
commission,  they  have  nevertheless  damaged  their 
United  States  competitors,  injured  the  purchaser,  and 
hurt  the  fair  name  of  the  United  States  before  the 
Commission's  remedy  can  be  put  into  effect.  Again,  the 
exporters  of  two  nations  may  contest  for  trade  through 
some  unfair  practice.  There  is  yet  another  difficulty — 
that  of  dealing  with  those  who  seek  a  world  monopoly 
and  who  can  injure,  not  only  the  consumers  in  their 
own  country,  but  those  in  foreign  countries.  How  shall 
we  meet  this  situation  except  by  an  International  Trade 
Commission  ? 

Some  time  ago  I  suggested  a  tentative  plan  for  such 
a  commission  and  invited  criticism  of  it.  The  idea  came 
from  seeing  how  the  control  of  unfair  practices  and 
monopoly  is  yeasting  in  the  minds  of  officials  of  many 
of  our  great  nations.  I  then  tried  to  picture  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  assembled  at  some  capital 
city  to  consider  complaints  between  competitors  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  It  was  suggested  that  a  rule  could  he 
made  requiring  the  complaints  to  come  through  the  Na- 
tional Trade  Commissions,  or  commercial  departments 
of  the  several  nations  represented.  In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  charge  of  discrimination,  the  cause  could 
he  tried  before  representatives  of  the  international  body 
not  belonging  to  either  one  of  the  nations  whose  citizens 
were  litigating. 

The  definition  of  what  was  an  unfair  trade  practice 
before  this  Commission  could  be  found  in  the  trade  prac- 
tices already  condemned  by  the  laws  of  many  nations, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  the  rulings  of  the  respective 
trade  commissions,  the  "trade  practice  submittal  lists," 
such  as  our  Commission  has  already  received  from  some 
of  our  industries,  the  pronouncements  of  political  econo- 
mists, and,  above  all,  in  the  common  sense  of  those  be- 
fore whom  the  case  was  presented  after  investigation 
and  hearing.  The  international  commission  could  pub- 
lish its  findings  and  either  dismiss  the  complaint,  if 
the  charges  were  groundless,  or  render  its  verdict  if  the 
complaint  was  well  founded.  The  conclusion,  together 
with  the  findings,  could  then  be  transmitted  to  the  trade 
commission,  or  other  proper  representatives,  of  nations 
composing  the  international  commission.  In  the  uni- 
versal publicity  of  the  findings  of  such  a  body  would  lie 
the  corrective.  The  means  for  universal  publicity  are 
on  the  eve  of  great  advance,  should  the  efforts  of  the 
President,  under  the  recent  law  enacted  by  Congress, 
authorizing  him  to  summon  an  international  conference 
to  consider  all  the  international  aspects  of  communica- 
tion by  electricity,  bring  about  adequate  facilities  for 
international  communication  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
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basis.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  move- 
ment will  result  in  success.  It  will  mean  direct  contact 
of  the  heart  beats  of  one  nation  with  those  of  another 
and  not  the  passing  of  thoughts  through  the  medium  of 
those  who  might  be  indifferent  or  have  a  sinister  motive 
toward  the  sender  or  receiver.  It  will  undoubtedly  cause 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  messages,  and  where  your 
papers  and  ours  have  carried  stories  about  the  doings  of 
each  other  once  a  week  or  so  we  will  be  in  daily  touch. 

I  have  since  been  asked  who  would  police  the  commit- 
ting of  the  offenses.  The  answer  is  the  same  as  in  our 
domestic  business — by  the  competitor.  Is  there  not 
every  reason  to  believe  that  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
respective  National  Trade  Commissions  the  industries 
in  each  nation  would  write  their  own  "trade  practice 
submittal  list"  of  unfair  practices  just  as  they  are  doing 
in  this  country. 

I  have  also  been  asked  if  some  of  the  larger  nations 
would  not  intervene  in  behalf  of  one  of  their  citizens 
where  complaint  was  made  by  a  citizen  of  a  smaller  na- 
tion. This,  I  think,  is  inconceivable,  for  the  publicity 
of  the  proceedings,  if  nothing  else,  would  prevent  it. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  such  a  plan  depends  too 
much  on  the  trust  in  the  altruism  of  human  beings  in 


the  mass.  Has  there  not  already  been  an  "International 
Union  for  the  Protection  of  Industrial  Property,"  to 
which  three  of  the  Latin  American  countries  and  the 
United  States  are  signatories  ?  Article  10  of  this  agree- 
ment says:  "All  the  contracting  countries  agree  to 
assure  to  the  members  of  the  Union  an  effective  protec- 
tion against  unfair  competition." 

Is  there  not  inspiration  to  be  gained  from  the  Con- 
vention for  Pan-American  trade-mark  protection — a 
measure  adopted  at  the  Fourth  Pan-American  Confer- 
ence at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910?  It  provided  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  two  international  trade-mark  registra- 
tion bureaus — one  comprising  eleven  republics  of  the 
North  and  Central  Americas  and  the  West  Indies,  with 
a  bureau  at  Havana,  and  the  other  ten  republics  of  the 
continent  of  South  America,  with  a  bureau  at  Eio  de 
Janeiro.  This  trade  relationship  was  conceived  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  to  merchants  and  manufacturers 
of  the  countries  comprising  the  Pan-American  Union  a 
trade-mark  protection  through  international  bureaus. 
Through  them  all  records  are  to  be  entered  officially  and 
will  be  exchanged  for  the  mutual  co-operation  and  pro- 
tection of  industrial  and  commercial  property. 


INTERNATIONAL  CAUSES  AND  REMEDIES  FOR  HIGH  PRICES 

By  OBED  CALVIN  BILLMAN 


AMONG  existing  causes  of  popular  and  world-wide  dis- 
content, none  is  more  prominent  than  the  prevalent 
high  cost  of  living,  now  so  manifest  in  the  form  of  high 
and  constantly  advancing  prices.  This  upward  move- 
ment of  prices  will  continue,  and  consequently  this  dis- 
content and  social  unrest  is  destined  to  grow  in  force  and 
fury,  unless  the  situation  is  carefully  analyzed  and  prop- 
erly dealt  with.  That  the  advance  in  prices  is  general 
the  world  over,  and  therefore  not  alone  chargeable  to 
trusts,  middlemen's  associations,  profiteering,  or  other 
local  conditions,  is  evident  from  consular  and  other 
reliable  reports  from  abroad. 

Prices  are  affected  by  the  rapidity  with  which  money 
circulates.  They  are  affected  by  the  use  of  supplementary 
devices,  such  as  bank  checks.  They  are  affected  by  com- 
petition and  the  per  capita  production  of  the  soil.  They 
are  affected  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity  in  the  realms  of 
speculation  and  enterprise;  but  mastering  all  these  fac- 
tors of  prices  are  the  actual  amount  of  gold  coin  and 
bullion  in  sight  and  the  amount  in  annual  output  of  the 
mines. 

It  is  believed  that  for  reasons  herein  indicated  the 
leading  nations  of  the  world  should  be  drawn  together 
in  conference  for  the  careful  consideration  and  establish- 
ment of  a  stable  international  standard  of  value  and 
other  appropriate  remedies  for  restoring  and  maintain- 
ing a  proper  equilibrium  in  all  international  relations. 

The  primary  causes  of  the  increasing  cost  of  living,  the 
logical  remedies  therefor,  and  the  proper  methods  of 
applying  these  remedies  are  outlined  on  the  opposite 
page. 


The  Master  Cause,  the  Increasing  Production  of  Gold 

The  primary  or  master  cause  of  the  high  and  increas- 
ing cost  of  living  throughout  the  world  is  the  depreciat- 
ing purchase  power  of  money  through  the  world's  enor- 
mous and  constantly  increasing  production  of  gold.  In 
1900  the  world's  production  was  $254,556,000.  In  1916, 
$457,006,045,  or  almost  double  what  it  was  in  1900. 

The  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  remains  unchanged,  but 
its  value,  or  purchasing  power,  does  not.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  as  the  production  of  "gold  increased  the 
value  of  gold  must  necessarily  decrease;  but  as  gold  is 
the  standard  of  value,  its  depreciation  is  displayed  in  its 
decreasing  purchasing  power,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a 
constant  appreciation  of  the  things  which  the  standard 
coins  will  buy.  During  the  last  fifteen  years,  although 
the  gold  dollar  has  remained  the  same  in  size,  its  pur- 
chasing power  has  fallen  during  this  period  to  perhaps 
two-thirds  of  its  former  purchasing  value.  This  depre- 
ciation in  the  value  of  the  respective  standards  of  value, 
or  this  shrinkage  in  what  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of  Yale 
University,  terms  the  "monetary  yardstick,"  has  injured 
all  those  who  have  received  a  fixed  number  of  dollars, 
such  as  wage-earners,  salaried  men,  savings-bank  de- 
positors, and  the  like. 

As  a  remedy,  reference  is  here  made  and  indorsement 
given  to  Professor  Fisher's  plan  for  an  "international 
standard  of  value,"  to  be  fixed  and  regulated  by  an  inter- 
national monetary  commission.  As  a  method  of  carrying 
the  proposed  remedy  into  effect,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  quote  the  words  of  Professor  Fisher  relative  to  his 
plan: 
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O. 

(a)  The   enormous    and    coiist.-intlv 
Increasing  production  of  gold, 
resulting  In  a  "gold  standard" 
of    depredating     purchasing  _ 
power — «.  e.,  a  constant  appre- 
ciation of  the  price  of  things 
which  the  standard  coins  will 
boy. 


An      International      standard      of 
value — i.  e.,  a  "stable  monetary  - 
yardstick." 


Increase    of    wages     (a    doubtful  _ 
remedy). 


(o«)  Monetary  Inflation. 

(1)  Expanding    credits    In    use    of 

"token"  or  "paper  money ; ;' 
banking  credits  in  the  form  of 
deposits  subject  to  check. 

(2)  Concentration  of  population  In 

cities,  facilitating  the  more 
rapid  utilization  of  "token 
money,"  checks,  etc. 


( 6 )  The  breaking  down  of  competi- . 
tion. 


(c)  The  declining  per  capita   pro-  ^ 
ductlon  of  the  soil. 


Methodi. 

By  the  nations  of  the  world  getting 
together  and  gradually  Increasing 
the  amount  of  gold  which  the 
standard  coins  represent,  thereby 
doing  away  with  the  constant  de- 
preciation of  the  purchasing  power 
of  these  coins,  and  vice  versa  if 
reverse  conditions  demand. 

Industrial     warfare — i.  e.,     strikes 

and 
Labor  legislation — i.  e., 

old-age  pensions, 

minimum  wage  laws, 

Industrial  Insurance, 

conciliation  boards,  etc. 


Monetary  reform A  return  to  basic  or  hard  money. 


Banking  reform. 


Trust  regulation 


Control  of  middlemen. 


Increased  available  acreage. 


Increasing  production  per  acre. 


( Currency   reform,   guaranty  of  de- 
'  (     posits,  etc. 

|"  Dissolution,      government     control, 
I      tariff  revision  downward  on  trust- 
controlled  commodities. 
I,  Pa  tent  law  revision. 

f  Abolition     of    middlemen's     agree- 
.  -4      ments. 
I,  Co-operation. 

f  Reclamation — i.  e..     Irrigation     and 

drainage  projects. 

.-<  Conservation — i.    e..     Federal     and 
State  preservation  of  vast  terrl- 
l,     torles. 

I*  Scientific   and   Intensive   farming— 
i.e.,  reclamation,  fertilization  and 
.-<      conservation  of  the  soil. 

Vocational   education,  farm  financ- 
ing. 


"My  own  plan  virtually  amounts  to  restoring  the  seignior- 
age on  gold,  that  seigniorage  to  be  annually  readjusted  ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  or  Index  number  of  the  price  level. 
This  plan  would  tend  to  restrain  the  coinage  of  gold  through 
the  mints.  It  would  not  destroy  the  gold  standard,  but 
merely  stabilize  it  Gold  bullion  would  still  be  the  ultimate 
concrete  basis  of  every  dollar;  but  Instead  of  the  bullion 
being  fixed,  and  varying  In  purchasing  power,  It  would  be 
flxed  In  purchasing  power  and  varying  in  weight  The  plan 
would  not  be  subjected  to  the  danger  of  political  manipula- 
tion, which  has  been  the  weak  point  of  most  proposals  for 
producing  a  monetary  stability.  It  would  work  as  automat- 
ically as  the  mint  works." 

Monetary  Inflation 

Closely  allied  with  the  first-mentioned  cause  of  the 
increasing  cost  of  living,  and  in  fact  a  mere  species  or 
result  of  it,  is  monetary  inflation.  The  precise  extent  to 
which  these  new  supplies  of  gold,  entering  for  the  most 
part  the  bank  reserves  of  the  principal  financial  centers, 
and  thus  becoming  the  basis  of  credit,  have  affected  prices 


cannot  be  definitely  determined,  as  the  influence  is  an 
intangible  one,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  one  of 
the  universal  factors.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 
that  in  place  of  the  former  fear  of  the  scarcity  of  gold, 
such  a  redundancy  has  arisen  that  swollen  bank  reserves 
have  stimulated  loans  at  a  low  rate,  manufacturing  plants 
have  been  extended,  and  the  prices  of  commodities  have 
advanced  with  a  rapidity  which  has  lessened  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  wages  and  has  brought  the  world  under  a 
true  "cross  of  gold."  Furthermore,  statistics  show  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  this  country  there  has  been 
a  very  great  and  unusual  increase  in  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness transacted  by  check.  In  fact,  in  large  cities  bank 
checks  perform  from  90  per  cent  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
transactions  and  settlements  of  business.  Furthermore, 
the  concentration  of  the  population  in  cities  has  facili- 
tated the  rapid  utilization  of  such  forms  of  "token 
money." 

The  financial  stringency  occasioned  in  this  country 
upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  Europe  serves  to 
exemplify  the  above.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  week 
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in  July,  1914,  the  business  world  was  moving  along  as 
usual.  By  the  end  of  the  week  the  great  war  of  Europe 
had  demolished  all  the  vast  machinery  of  credit  and  ex- 
change by  which  modern  business  is  transacted.  The 
headlong  effort  everywhere  was  to  convert  paper  into  gold 
and  far-off  credits  into  credits  at  home.  The  former 
period  of  financial  inflation  and  seeming  prosperity  was 
being  replaced  by  a  period  of  liquidation — a  return  to 
basic  or  hard  money — and  gold  is  the  unit  of  ultimate 
redemption. 

In  an  article  contributed  to  The  Financier  (February 
17,  1917),  Professor  Fisher  tells  us  that  by  April,  1918, 
prices  in  Kussia  had  risen  since  the  commencement  of 
the  war  165  per  cent;  in  Germany,  111  per  cent;  in 
France,  87  per  cent;  in  England,  66  per  cent,  and  even 
in  neutral  Sweden  46  per  cent.  The  price  level  in  the 
United  States  had  at  that  time  risen  only  19  per  cent, 
but  it  is  now  (February  17, 1917)  40  per  cent  more  than 
before  the  war. 

To  the  question  of  what  was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  sudden  uprising  of  prices  during  such  time,  he  says : 

"I  would  reply  that  the  chief  causes,  both  abroad  and  at 
home,  are  (1)  growing  scarcity  of  goods,  and  (2)  growing 
abundance  of  money.  Apparently,  the  more  important  of 
these  is,  even  in  Europe,  the  growing  abundance  of  money. 
To  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  the  whole  world  is  now  suffering 
acutely  from  war-inflation.  In  belligerent  countries  this  in- 
flation has  been  chiefly  in  the  form  of  paper-money  issues, 
while  in  neutral  countries  it  has  been  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
gold  imports.  The  gold  flowing  to  neutral  countries  like  Swe- 
den and  the  United  States  is  gold  displaced  by  paper  money 
in  belligerent  countries  and  attracted  to  neutrals.  .  .  . 

"At  the  close  of  war  there  will  undoubtedly  be  a  great 
revival  of  interest  in  the  problem  of  money  and  monetary 
standards.  This  will  be  due  to  the  paper-money  predica- 
ments abroad  and  the  gold  predicament  here." 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  later  entered  into  this 
great  World  War  did'  not,  as  experience  and  further 
rising  prices  prove,  change  the  conditions  and  factors 
herein  referred  to.  In  fact,  it  is  another  aggravating 
factor  or  cause  in  advancing  prices. 

Two  primary  remedies  have  been  proposed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  monetary  inflation,  to  wit:  (1) 
Monetary  reform,  and  (2)  banking  reform.  Briefly 
stated,  the  first  reform  may  be  carried  out  through  a 
return  to  basic  or  hard  money,  etc.,  and  the  second 
through  currency  reform,  guaranty  of  deposits,  etc. 

As  the  increase  of  wages  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
constantly  depreciating  purchasing  power  of  money,  or, 
in  other  words,  with  the  constant  appreciation  of  price 
of  the  things  which  the  standard  coins  will  buy,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  offset  this  appreciation  in  the  prices  of 
commodities  through  an  increase  of  wages.  Two  pri- 
mary methods  of  securing  the  desired  increase  of  wages 
are  recognized,  to  wit:  (1)  Industrial  warfare,  or,  in 
other  words,  strikes,  such  as  have  typified  past  policies 
of  labor  organizations,  or  (2)  labor  legislation  in  the 
form  of  old-age  pensions,  minimum  wage  laws,  industrial 
insurance,  conciliation  boards,  etc. 

The  Breaking  Down  of  Competition 

The  second  great  cause  of  the  increasing  cost  of  living 
is  the  breaking  down  of  competition.  Two  primary 


remedies  have  been  proposed:  (1)  Trust  regulation,  and 
(2)  control  of  middlemen.  As  a  means  of  regulating  the 
trusts,  a  number  of  remedies  have  been  proposed.  One 
is  to  dissolve  them  and  re-establish  competition,  and  the 
other  is  to  reorganize  them  and  put  them  under  govern- 
ment control.  A  method  which  might  at  least  curb  the 
great  growth  of  certain  trusts  would  be  tariff  revision 
downward  on  trust-controlled  commodities.  Still  other 
reformers  propose  to  revise  the  patent  laws. 

Another  remedy  for  restoring  competition  is  the  con- 
trol of  middlemen,  who  have  in  many  cases  done  away 
with  formerly  existing  competition.  This  practice  of 
agreements  between  middlemen  has  been  particularly 
manifest  since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  has  been 
particularly  noted  since  the  cessation  of  hostilities;  but 
little  has  been  done  to  break  it  up  or  even  discourage  it. 
One  method  proposed  in  this  connection  is  the  super- 
vision of  middlemen's  associations,  while  others  propose 
the  abolition  of  all  price  agreements.  Another  method  is 
for  the  people  themselves  to  furnish  competition  with  the 
middlemen  by  means  of  co-operation  among  themselves. 
The  new  parcels-post  law  opens  up  an  excellent  avenue 
in  this  connection. 

The  Declining  Per  Capita  Production  of  the  Soil 

The  third  great  cause  of  the  high  and  increasing  cost 
of  living  is  the  declining  per  capita  production  of  the 
soil.  The  tendency  of  the  people  in  modern  times  is  to 
abandon  rural  communities  and  aggregate  in  large  cities 
and  devote  themselves  to  manufacturing,  commercial, 
and  distributing  occupations  rather  than  to  rural  agri- 
cultural and  farming  development.  The  result  is  that 
there  are  proportionately  fewer  people  raising  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  Between  1890  and  1910  the  average  num- 
ber of  wage-earners  in  manufacturing  pursuits  in  the 
United  States  increased  55  per  cent,  while  those  engaged 
in  agriculture  increased  40  per  cent.  The  remedies  pro- 
posed are  increased  available  acreage — and  this  may  be 
carried  out  through  reclamation  and  conservation — and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  increased  production  through 
scientific  and  intensive  farming. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  clear  that  a  stable  interna- 
tional standard  of  value  must  be  adopted,  together  with 
such  uniform  currency  laws  and  banking  systems  as  are 
best  calculated  to  prevent  monetary  inflation  and  the 
attendant  and  inevitable  recurrence  of  money  panics  and 
financial  disturbances.  Competition  should  be  restored 
through  trust  regulation  and  the  control  of  middlemen, 
and  the  per  capita  production  of  the  soil  still  further 
encouraged  and  extended  by  reclamation,  conservation, 
vocational  education,  farm  financing,  and  other  effective 
methods. 


THE    LEAGUE,   THE    SENATE,  AND    THE 
PRESIDENT 

Negotiations  Continue— Lord  Grey's  Letter 

In  our  last  issue  the  story  of  the  negotiations  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  brought  down  to  January  23.  They  continued  with 
inconsequential  results  for  some  time,  and  with  a  final  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  Democrats  that  the  subject 
would  be  brought  back  for  open  debate  on  February  10,  if 
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a  requisite  number  of  votes  could  be  bad  for  such  action. 
The  conferences  that  preceded  that  decision  are  described 
below: 

Senator  Hitchcock,  speaking  for  the  Democrats,  on  Janu- 
ary 26,  said : 

"When  the  conference  assembled  Senator  Lodge  advised 

nator-  present  that  be  had  been  called  Into  a  meeting 

liv  i-ertulu  Republican  Senators,  and  for  that  reason  had  not 

been  able  to  attend  the  last  conference  Friday.    He  regretted 

to  say  that  he  found  it  impossible  to  resume  the  conference 

for  a  compromise  except  upon  the  understanding  that  no 

change  shall  be  made  In  tin-  reservation  on  Article  X  or  on 

!<>nroe  Doctrine.    The  Democratic  members  retired  for 

a  private  conference  and  will  make  their  reply  to  Senator 

Lodge  Tuesday  morning,  at  a  meeting  at  10.30. 

"The  conference  up  to  the  time  its  meetings  were  Inter- 
rupt i-d  hud  tentatively  agreed  upon  the  preamble  and  all 
sections  of  the  reservations  except  that  relating  to  Article  X, 
the  .Monroe  Doctrine,  and  one  or  two  minor  matters,  and  an 
agreement  was  apparently  also  consummated  on  Article  X 
wben  adjournment  suddenly  came,  followed  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  irreconcilable  Republicans." 

Upon  this  statement  Senator  Lodge  thus  commented : 

"I  have  only  this  to  say  about  the  committee  meeting  this 
morning:  That  I  said  to  the  committee  that  there  Is  a  very 
strong  feeling  among  many  Senators  against  any  change  in 
the  Ixxige  resolutions,  either  in  words  or  in  substance,  and 
that  I  thought  it  only  fair  to  say  now  what  I  have  already 
said  in  public — that  there  can  be  no  compromise  of  principle, 
inn!  that  It  would  be  impossible  to  secure,  in  my  judgment, 
two-thirds  of  the  Senate  If  any  change  was  attempted  in 
such  articles  as  II  and  V,  those  relating  to  Article  X,  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  said  this  was  a  mere  statement  of 
the  situation." 

On  the  27th  Senator  Hitchcock  Issued  a  statement  describ- 
ing the  negotiations  of  that  and  the  previous  day.  He  said  : 

"The  Democratic  members  of  this  conference  have  con- 
sidered the  announcement  made  by  Senator  Lodge  that  he 
and  his  associates  are  not  willing  to  consider  any  compro- 
mise on  the  Lodge  reservation  concerning  Article  X  nor  on 
that  relating  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

"In  reply  we  desire  to  say  that  we  entered  upon  this  con- 
ference without  any  reservations  or  restrictions,  in  the  hope 
that  we  could  compromise  differences  not  only  on  Article  X, 
but  on  all  other  reservations.  We  assumed  that  the  other 
side  of  this  conference  had  the  same  purpose. 

"The  unexpected  Interruption  of  the  conference  and  the 
decision  to  refuse  any  compromise  on  Article  X  is  all  the 
more  surprising  because  it  seemed  from  expressions  on  both 
sides  of  the  table  that  we  were  close  to  a  possible  compro- 
mise on  this  very  Important  reservation  by  means  of  the 
following  draft  prepared  by  several  Senators  and  already 
:i  sauted  to  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  conference  on 
both  sides  of  the  table  before  the  interruption : 

"  The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to  employ  its 
military  or  naval  forces  or  the  economic  boycott  to  preserve 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  Independence  of  any 
other  country  under  the  provisions  of  Article  X  or  to  em- 
ploy the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  under 
any  article  of  the  treaty  for  any  purpose,  unless  in  any  par- 
ticular case  the  Congress,  which,  under  the  Constitution,  has 
the  sole  power  to  declare  war  or  authorize  the  employment 
of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall 
by  act  or  joint  resolution  provide.  Nothing  herein  shall  be 
dimmed  to  impair  the  obligation  in  Article  XVI  concerning 
the  economic  boycott.' " 

letter,  two  of  the  Republican  conferees,  Senators  Kellogg 
and  Lenroot,  Issued  a  joint  statement  denying  that  any  one 
had  agreed  to  the  reservation  quoted,  and  to  this  declara- 
tion Senators  Lodge  and  New,  the  other  two  Republicans  on 
the  bipartisan  conference,  gave  their  assent  The  statement 
follows : 


"We  have  seen  Senator  Hitchcock's  statement  The  ma- 
jority of  the  conference  did  not  agree  to  the  reservation 
affecting  Article  X  which  he  published.  In  fact,  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock himself  would  not  agree  to  It  No  one  agreed  to  it  It 
was  simply  up  for  general  discussion.  The  conference  ad- 
journed until  Thursday  In  the  hope  something  could  be 
worked  out  It  ought  to  be  understood  that  all  we  can  do 
or  assume  to  do  is  to  recommend  to  our  associates." 

On  January  30,  the  conference  of  the  leaders  of  the  two 
groups  continuing,  Senator  Hitchcock  presented  a  draft  of 
a  reservation  prepared  by  former  President  Taft,  which  read 
as  follows : 

"The  United  States  declines  to  assume  any  legal  or  bind- 
ing obligation  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity  or  politi- 
cal independence  of  any  other  country  under  the  provisions 
of  Article  X,  or  to  employ  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  under  any  article  of  the  treaty  for  any 
purpose;  but  the  Congress,  which,  under  the  Constitution, 
has  the  sole  power  In  the  premises,  will  consider  and  decide 
what  moral  obligation,  if  any,  under  the  circumstances  of 
any  particular  case,  when  It  arises,  should  move  the  United 
States,  in  the  interests  of  world  peace  and  justice,  to  take 
action  therein,  and  will  provide  accordingly." 

The  proposition  was  declined  by  Senator  Lodge,  and  he 
forthwith  issued  the  following  statement: 

"Speaking  for  myself  alone,  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that 
I  was  unable  to  agree  to  any  change  in  reservations  2  and  5, 
dealing  with  Article  X  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  my 
opinion,  reservation  number  2,  which  provides  that  we  shall 
assume  no  obligation  of  any  kind  under  Article  X  except  the 
one  mentioned  In  the  treaty,  that  we  should  ourselves  re- 
spect the  boundaries  of  other  nations,  cannot  possibly  permit 
of  change. 

"The  change  proposed  in  reservation  number  5,  In  regard 
to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  was  an  absolutely  vital  one,  because 
It  was  asserted  as  an  official  Interpretation  by  the  represent- 
atives of  Great  Britain  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  under  the 
treaty  was  to  be  Interpreted  by  the  League.  To  this  I,  for 
one,  could  never  assent,  and  in  view  of  the  statement  made 
in  Paris  by  the  British  delegation,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
I  regard  the  line  which  It  was  proposed  to  strike  out  as 
absolutely  necessary. 

"The  United  States  has  always  Interpreted  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  alone.  It  Is  our  policy.  No  one  else  has  ever  at- 
tempted to  interpret  It,  and  it  Is  something,  in  my  judgment, 
which  ought  never  to  be  permitted,  even  by  the  most  remote 
Implication.  If  we  would  strike  out  that  phrase  now,  after 
It  had  been  accepted  by  the  Senate,  It  would  lead  to  a  direct 
Inference  that  we  left  that  question  open.  The  right  to  in- 
terpret the  Monroe  Doctrine,  pertaining  to  the  United  States 
alone,  must  never  be  open  to  question." 

Senator  Hitchcock's  comment  on  the  situation  was  to  this 
effect: 

"Senator  Lodge  said  definitely  he  could  not  accept  it.  We 
then  asked  if  the  Republicans  would  make  a  counter-pro- 
posal. Senator  Lodge  replied  that  he  could  not  make  any 
proposition  on  Article  X  other  than  the  one  contained  In  the 
Lodge  program  of  reservations.  He  said  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  any  modification. 

"We  did  not  take  up  the  Monroe  Doctrine  at  all,  but  Sen- 
ator Ixxige  was  equally  positive  that  there  could  be  no  alter- 
ations of  that  reservation.  I  suggested  that  perhaps  we 
could  agree  on  some  way  of  taking  the  treaty  up  in  the  Sen- 
ate, but  Senator  Lodge  said  he  did  not  care  to  have  any 
meetings  on  that  subject 

"There  was  no  dramatic  climax  to  the  conference.  It  was 
agreed  that  unless  some  compromise  could  be  worked  on 
Article  X  It  would  be  useless  to  continue  the  meetings." 

LORD  GREY'S  LETTER 

On  Monday,  February  2,  following  the  publication  of  the 
letter  of  Lord  Grey,  Senator  Lodge  announced  that  he  would 
move,  on  February  9,  that  unanimous  consent  be  given  to 
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have  the  treaty  placed  before  the  Senate,  the  letter  of  the 
British  statesman  undoubtedly  contributing  to  this  decision 
of  the  Republican  leader,  as  will  be  obvious  to  any  one  read- 
ing it. 

Lord  Grey  is  still  ambassador  designate  from  Great  Brit- 
ain to  the  United  States,  but  on  a  leave  of  absence  in  London' 
in  consultation  with  the  Prime  Minister  and  other  molders 
of  British  foreign  policy.  The  letter  was  addressed  to  the 
London  Times,  and  technically  is  the  message  of  a  Briton, 
who  happens  to  have  been  in  Washington  and  to  have  stud- 
ied conditions  there,  to  bis  fellow-countrymen : 

"SiE :  Nothing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  more  desirable  in  inter- 
national politics  than  a  good  understanding  between  the 
democracy  of  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
democracies  of  Great  Britain  and  the  self-governing  domin- 
ions, and,  I  hope,  we  may  add  Ireland,  on  the  other.  Noth- 
ing would  be  more  disastrous  than  a  misunderstanding  and 
estrangement. 

"There  are  some  aspects  of  the  position  in  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations  which  are  not 
wholly  understood  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  my  recent  stay  in  Washington  I  may  be  able  to 
make  that  position  better  understood,  I  venture  to  offer  the 
following  observations.  They  represent  only  my  own  per- 
sonal opinion  and  nothing  more,  and  they  are  given  simply 
as  those  of  a  private  individual : 

"In  Great  Britain  and  the  allied  countries  there  is  nat- 
urally impatience  and  disappointment  at  the  delay  of  the 
United  States  in  ratifying  the  peace  treaty  and  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  perhaps  not  so  generally 
recognized  here  that  there  is  also  great  impatience  and  dis- 
appointment in  the  United  States.  Nowhere  is  the  impasse 
caused  by  the  deadlock  between  the  President  and  the  Sen- 
ate more  keenly  regretted  than  in  the  United  States,  where 
there  is  a  strong  and  even  urgent  desire  in  the  public  opin- 
ion to  see  a  way  out  of  that  impasse  found  which  will  be 
both  honorable  to  the  United  States  and  helpful  to  the  world. 
It  would  be  well  to  understand  the  real  difficulties  with 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  been  confronted. 
In  the  clear  light  of  right  understanding  what  seemed  the 
disagreeable  features  of  the  situation  will  assume  a  more 
favorable  and  intelligible  aspect. 

No  Charge  of  Bad  Faith 

"Let  us  first  get  rid  of  one  possible  misunderstanding.  No 
charge  of  bad  faith  or  repudiating  signatures  can  be  brought 
against  the  action  of  the  United  States  Senate.  By  the 
American  Constitution  it  is  an  independent  body,  an  inde- 
pendent element  in  the  treaty-making  power.  Its  refusal  to 
ratify  the  treaty  cannot  expose  either  itself  or  the  country 
to  a  charge  of  bad  faith  or  repudiation. 

"Nor  is  it  fair  to  represent  the  United  States  as  holding 
up  the  treaty  solely  from  motives  of  party  politics,  and 
thereby  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  other  nations  for  this 
petty  consideration. 

"It  is  true  that  there  are  party  politics  and  personal  ani- 
mosities in  the  United  States.  An  American  who  saw  much 
of  England  between  1880  and  1890  said  that  the  present  con- 
ditions of  politics  in  the  United  States  reminded  him  of 
what  he  had  observed  in  London  when  Gladstone  first  advo- 
cated home  rule  for  Ireland.  Party  politics  and  personal 
animosities  arising  out  of  them  operate  in  every  democratic 
country.  They  are  factors  varying  from  time  to  time  in 
degree,  but  always  more  or  less  active,  and  they  operate 
upon  every  public  question  which  is  at  all  controversial. 
They  are,  however,  not  the  sole,  or  even  the  prime,  cause 
of  the  difficulty  in  the  United  States  about  the  League  of 
Nations. 

"Nor  is  it  true  to  say  that  the  United  States  is  moved 
solely  by  self-interest  to  the  disregard  of  higher  ideals.  In 
the  United  States,  as  in  other  countries,  there  are  cross- 
currents and  backwaters  in  the  national  life  and  motives. 
When  the  nation  was  roused  by  the  war  these  cross-currents 
and  backwaters  were  swept  into  the  main  stream  of  action 
and  obliterated,  as  they  were  in  other  countries.  With  the 


reaction  to  peace  and  more  normal  conditions  they  are  again 
apparent,  as  they  are  in  other  countries.  But  an  American 
might  fairly  reply  that  whereas  the  self-interest  of  other 
countries  which  have  conquered  in  the  war  is  now  apparent 
in  the  desire  to  secure  special  territorial  advantages,  the 
self-interest  of  the  United  States  take  the  less  aggressive 
form  of  desiring  to  keep  itself  free  from  undesirable  entan- 
glements, and  that  it  does  not  lie  with  other  countries  to 
reproach  the  United  States. 

"It  would  be  well,  therefore,  for  the  reasons  both  of  truth 
and  expediency,  to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  real 
underlying  causes  of  the  Senate's  insistence  upon  reserva- 
tions in  ratifying  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Force  of  American  Traditions 

"1.  There  is  in  the  United  States  a  real  conservative  feel- 
ing for  the  traditional  policy,  and  one  of  those  traditions 
consecrated  by  the  advice  of  Washington  is  to  abstain  from 
foreign  and  particularly  from  European  entanglements. 
Even  for  nations  which  have  been  used  to  European  alli- 
ances the  League  of  Nations  is  felt  to  be  something  of  a 
new  departure. 

"This  is  still  more  true  for  the  United  States,  which  has 
hitherto  held  aloof  from  all  outside  alliances.  For  the 
League  of  Nations  is  not  merely  a  plunge  into  the  unknown, 
but  a  plunge  into  something  of  which  historical  advice  and 
traditions  have  hitherto  positively  disapproved.  It  does  not 
say  that  it  will  not  make  this  new  departure.  It  recognizes 
that  world  conditions  have  changed,  but  it  desires  time  to 
consider,  to  feel  its  way  and  to  act  with  caution.  Hence 
this  desire  for  some  qualification  and  reservation. 

"2.  The  American  Constitution  not  only  makes  possible, 
but  under  certain  conditions  renders  inevitable,  a  conflict 
between  Executive  and  Legislatures.  It  would  be  possible, 
as  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  stands,  for  a 
President  in  some  future  years  to  commit  the  United  States 
through  the  American  representative  on  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  a  policy  which  the  Legislature  at  that 
time  might  disapprove. 

"The  contingency  is  one  which  cannot  arise  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, where  the  Government  is  daily  responsible  to  the  repre- 
sentative authority  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  where  in 
case  of  a  conflict  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
Government  the  latter  must  either  immediately  give  way  or 
public  opinion  must  decide  between  them  and  assert  itself 
by  immediate  general  elections. 

"This  contingency  is  therefore  not  present  to  our  minds, 
and  in  ratifying  the  League  of  Nations  we  have  no  need  to 
make  any  reservations  to  provide  for  a  contingency  which 
cannot  arise  in  Great  Britain. 

"But  in  the  United  States  it  is  otherwise.  The  contin- 
gency is  within  the  region  of  practical  politics.  They  have 
reason  and,  if  they  so  desire,  the  right  to  provide  against  it. 
Reservations  with  this  object  are  therefore  an  illustration 
not  only  of  party  politics,  but  of  a  great  constitutional  ques- 
tion which  constantly  arises  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate,  and  it  would  be  no  more  fair  to  label  this  with  the 
name  of  party  politics  than  it  would  be  to  apply  that  name 
to  some  of  the  great  constitutional  struggles  which  arose 
between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  executive  authority 
in  Great  Britain  in  the  days  before  the  question  had  finally 
been  settled  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

American  Aid  Essential 

"What,  then,  may  we  fairly  expect  from  the  United  States 
in  this  great  crisis  of  world  policy,  for  a  crisis,  indeed,  it  is? 
If  the  participation  of  the  United  States  was  enormously 
helpful  in  securing  the  victory  in  the  critical  months  of 
1918,  its  help  will  be  even  more  essential  to  secure  stability 
in  peace.  Without  the  United  States  the  present  League  of 
Nations  may  become  little  better  than  a  league  of  the  Allies 
for  armed  self-defense  against  a  revival  of  Prussian  mili- 
tarism or  against  a  sinister  sequel  to  Bolshevism  in  Russia. 
Bolshevism  is  despotism,  and  despotisms  have  a  tendency  to 
become  militaristic,  as  the  great  French  Revolution  proved. 
The  great  object  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  prevent  fu- 
ture wars  and  to  discourage  from  the  beginning  the  growth 
of  aggressive  arguments  which  would  lead  to  war. 
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"For  this  purpose  It  should  operate  at  once  and  begin  here 
and  now,  In  the  first  years  of  peace,  to  establish  a  reputa- 
tion for  justice,  moderation,  and  strength.  Without  the 
United  States  It  will  have  neither  the  overwhelming  physi- 
cal nor  moral  force  behind  It  that  It  should  have,  or  if  It 
has  the  physical  force  It  will  not  have  tin-  same  degree  of 
moral  force,  for  It  will  be  predominantly  Miiropean.  and  not 
a  world  organization,  and  It  will  be  tainted  with  all  the  in 
teracial  Jealousies  of  Europe.  With  the  United  States  in 
the  League  of  Nations  war  may  be  prevented  and  arma- 
ments discouraged,  and  It  will  not  be  In  the  power  of  the 
fretful  nations  of  the  world  to  disturb  genuine  peace.  With- 
out the  League  of  Nations  the  old  order  of  things  will  re- 
vive, the  old  consequences  will  recur,  there  will  again  be 
some  great  catastrophe  of  war  In  which  the  United  States 
will  again  find  itself  compelled  to  Intervene  for  the  same 
reason  and  at  no  less  or  even  greater  cost  than  in  1917. 

"It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  prepared  or  wish  to  withdraw  their  influence  in 
world  affairs.  Americans  differ  among  themselves  as  to 
whether  they  could  or  ought  to  have  entered  the  war  sooner 
than  they  did.  It  is  neither  necessary  nor  profitable  for 
foreigners  to  discuss  this  point  now.  What  is  common  to  all 
Americans  and  to  all  foreigners  who  know  the  facts  Is  the 
unselfish,  whole-hearted  spirit  In  which  the  American  nation 
acted  when  it  came  Into  the  war.  The  Immediate  adoption 
of  compulsory  military  service  and,  even  more,  the  ration- 
Ing  of  food  and  fuel  in  those  millions  and  millions  of  house- 
holds over  such  a  vast  area,  not  by  compulsion,  but  by 
purely  voluntary  action  In  response  to  an  appeal  which  had 
no  compulsion  behind  it.  Is  a  remarkable  and  even  astonish- 
ing example  of  national  spirit  and  Idealism. 

"That  spirit  Is  still  there.  It  18  as  much  a  part  of  the 
nature  and  possibilities  of  the  American  people  as  any  other 
characteristic.  It  Is  not  possible  for  such  a  spirit  to  play 
such  a  part  as  It  did  In  the  war  and  then  to  relapse  and  be 
extinguished  altogether.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  because  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  wish 
to  limit  their  obligations  they  therefore  propose  to  them- 
selves to  play  a  small  part  In  the  League  of  Nations.  If 
they  enter  the  league  as  willing  partner  with  limited  obli- 
gations, It  may  well  be  that  American  opinion  and  Amer- 
ican action  Inside  the  League  will  be  much  more  fruitful 
than  If  they  entered  as  a  reluctant  partner,  who  felt  that 
her  hand  had  been  forced.  It  is  in  this  spirit,  in  this  hope, 
and  In  this  expectation  that  I  think  we  should  approach 
and  are  justified  in  approaching  consideration  of  American 
reservations. 

Men  of  affairs  and  especially  makers  of  treaties  knew  best 
how  often  it  happens  that  difficulties  which  seem  most 
formidable  in  anticipation  and  on  paper  never  arise  in  prac- 
tice. I  think  this  is  likely  to  be  particularly  true  in  the 
working  of  the  league  of  Nations.  The  difficulties  or  dan- 
gers which  the  Americans  foresee  In  It  will  probably  never 
arise  or  be  felt  by  them  when  they  are  once  in  the  League. 
And  In  the  same  way  the  weakening  and  Injury  to  the 
League  which  some  of  Its  best  friends  apprehend  from  the 
American  reservations  would  not  be  felt  in  practice. 

"If  the  outcome  of  the  long  controversy  In  the  Senate  has 
lioen  to  offer  co-operation  In  the  League  of  Nations  it  would 
be  the  greatest  mistake  to  refuse  that  co-operation  because 
conditions  are  attached  to  It,  and  when  that  co-operation  Is 
accepted  let  It  not  be  accepted  In  a  spirit  of  pessimism. 

"The  most  vital  considerations  are  that  representatives 
should  be  appointed  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations 
by  all  the  nations  that  are  members  of  the  Council ;  that 
these  representatives  should  be  men  who  are  inspired  by 
the  Ideals  for  which  we  entered  the  war,  and  that  these  rep- 
resentatives should  be  Instructed  and  supported  In  that  same 
spirit  of  equity  and  freedom  by  the  governments  and  public 
opinion  of  the  countries  which  are  now  partners  In  peace. 
If  that  be  the  spirit  In  which  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  deals  with  the  business  that  comes  before  It,  there 
need  be  no  fear  that  the  representative  of  the  United  States 
on  that  Council  will  not  take  part  in  realizing  the  hopes 
with  which  the  I/eague  has  been  founded. 

Dominions'  Right  to  Vote 

"There  Is  one  particular  reservation  which  must  give  rise 
to  some  difficulty  In  Great  Britain  and  self-governing  do- 


minions. It  is  that  which  has  reference  to  the  six  British 
votes  In  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations.  The  self- 
governing  dominions  are  full  members  of  the  League.  They 
will  admit,  and  Great  Britain  can  admit,  no  qualification 
whatever  of  that  right.  Whatever  the  self-governing  do- 
minions may  be  in  the  theory  and  letter  of  the  Constitution, 
they  have  in  effect  ceased  to  be  colonies  In  the  old  sense  of 
the  word.  They  are  free  communities,  independent  as  re- 
gards their  own  affairs,  and  partners  in  those  which  con- 
cern the  empire  at  large. 

"It  is  a  special  status  and  there  can  be  no  derogation 
from  It.  To  any  provision  which  makes  it  clear  that  none 
of  the  British  votes  can  be  used  in  a  dispute  likely  to  lead 
to  rupture  in  which  any  part  of  the  British  Empire  Is  In- 
volved, no  exception  can  be  taken.  That  is  only  a  reason- 
able Interpretation  of  the  Covenant  as  it  now  stands.  If 
any  part  of  the  British  Empire  Is  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
the  United  States,  the  United  States  will  be  unable  to  vote, 
and  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire  precisely,  because  they 
are  partners,  will  be  parties  to  that  dispute  and  equally 
unable  to  vote.  But  as  regards  this  right  to  vote  where 
they  are  not  parties  to  the  dispute  there  can  be  no  qualifi- 
cation and  there  is  very  general  admission  that  the  votes 
of  the  self-governing  dominions  would  In  most  cases  be 
found  on  the  same  side  as  that  of  the  United  States. 

"It  must  not  be  supposed  that  In  the  United  States  there 
Is  any  tendency  to  grudge  the  fact  that  Canada  and  the 
other  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  have 
votes,  but  any  person  with  the  smallest  understanding  of 
public  audiences  must  realize  the  feeling  created  by  the 
statement  that  the  United  States  with  several  million  more 
English-speaking  citizens  than  there  are  in  the  whole  of 
the  British  Empire  has  only  one  to  six  votes.  I  am  not  con- 
cerned to  discuss  here  how  this  problem  of  equality  of  vot- 
ing may  be  adjusted  in  practice;  it  will  not  be  important. 
In  sentiment  and  political  feeling  it  Is  a  very  powerful  fac- 
tor. We  can  neither  give  way  about  the  votes  for  the  self- 
governing  dominions  nor  can  we  ignore  the  real  political 
difficulty  in  the  United  States. 

"It  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  reservation  of 
the  United  States,  as  far  as  known  at  the  time  of  writing, 
does  not  in  any  way  challenge  the  right  of  the  self-govern- 
ing dominions  to  exercise  their  votes,  nor  does  It  state  that 
the  United  States  will  necessarily  reject  the  decision  to 
which  those  votes  have  been  cast.  It  Is  therefore  possible, 
I  think  It  is  even  more  than  probable,  that  in  practice  no 
dispute  will  ever  arise.  Our  object  Is  to  maintain  the  status 
of  the  self-governing  dominions,  not  to  secure  a  greater 
British  than  American  vote,  and  we  have  no  objection  In 
principle  to  increase  of  the  American  vote. 

"Tour  obedient  servant,  "GRET  OF  FALLODON." 

TREATY  AGAIN  BEFORE  SENATE 

On  February  9  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  63  to  9,  adopted 
a  motion  Introduced  by  Senator  Lodge,  suspending  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  laying  the  treaty  before  the  body.  Demo- 
crats Joined  with  Republicans  in  support  of  this  motion, 
having  been  led  to  this  amicable  action  In  part  by  publica- 
tion of  correspondence  between  President  Wilson  and  Sen- 
ator Hitchcock.  The  nine  Senators  voting  against  reconsid- 
eration of  the  treaty  were  Borah,  of  Idaho;  Brandegee,  of 
Connecticut;  France,  of  Maryland;  Gronna,  of  North  Da- 
kota ;  Knox,  of  Pennsylvania ;  McCormlck  and  Sherman,  of 
Illinois;  Norrls,  of  Nebraska,  and  Polndexter,  of  Washing- 
ton. By  a  viva  voce  vote  the  Senate  agreed  to  rid  itself  of 
the  authority  of  the  cloture  rule  In  such  discussion  as  might 
follow  the  resumption  of  debate,  and  the  treaty  was  then 
sent  back  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  with  Sen- 
ator Lodge  as  chairman,  for  such  alterations  in  phraseology 
and  amendment  as  the  committee  might  recommend. 

On  February  8  Senator  Hitchcock  made  public  a  letter 
written  to  him  by  the  President,  In  which  the  Executive 
indicated  that  modification  of  the  treaty,  if  made  along 
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certain  lines  Indicated  by  him,  would  not  be  deemed  hostile 
to  its  intent  or  compel  him  to  act  disapprovingly. 

On  February  9  petitioners  representing  organizations 
claiming  50,000,000  adherents  appeared  in  Washington  and 
formally  laid  before  the  President  (through  his  secretary) 
and  before  the  leaders  of  the  two  main  factions  in  the  Sen- 
ate a  new  appeal  for  quick  action  on  the  treaty  along  lines 
of  compromise  on  reservations  in  dispute,  which  compro- 
mise, they  said,  had  been  made  easier  by  the  President's 
latest  letter  to  Senator  Hitchcock. 


THE  PAN-AMERICAN   FINANCIAL 
CONGRESS 

The  second  Pan-American  Financial  Congress,  which  met 
in  Washington  January  19-24,  and  to  which  we  made  formal 
reference  in  the  January  issue,  just  before  it  adjourned, 
issued  a  series  of  recommendations  to  the  lawmaking  bodies 
of  the  several  nations  represented.  Bolivia,  Brazil,  and 
Venezuela  withheld  assent  to  certain  of  the  suggestions. 
The  Congress's  recommendations  were  as  follows: 

That  the  name  of  the  International  High  Commission  be 
changed  to  "The  Inter-American  High  Commission,"  the 
better  to  indicate  its  constituency  and  sphere  of  work. 

That  the  report  of  the  transportation  committee,  recom- 
mending increased  freight  and  passenger  ocean  service  to 
South  America,  be  transmitted  to  the  United  States  Ship- 
ping Board  for  consideration  and  action. 

That  the  recommendations  dealing  with  railroad  trans- 
portation, postal  and  telegraph  facilities  be  sent  to  the  Inter- 
American  High  Commission  for  action. 

That  the  legislation  of  certain  States  of  this  country  be 
so  modified  as  to  permit  operation  of  branches  of  Latin- 
American  banks  within  their  jurisdiction  under  proper  regu- 
lation, so  as  to  secure  equality  of  treatment. 

That  the  Inter-American  High  Commission  study  possi- 
bility of  securing  uniformity  and  equality  of  treatment  in 
laws  regulating  foreign  corporations  in  Latin  America. 

That  there  be  developed  increased  use  of  acceptances  for 
the  purpose  of  financial  transactions  involving  import  and 
export  of  goods.  The  hope  is  expressed  that  the  United 
States  will  offer  a  widening  market  for  long-time  Latin- 
American  securities. 

That  the  Inter-American  High  Commission  be  asked  to 
further  establishment  of  an  international  gold  fund,  which 
plan  already  has  been  adopted  by  several  South  American 
republics. 

That  the  Inter-American  High  Commission  bring  to  the 
notice  of  the  American  governments  the  desirability  of 
adopting  a  uniform  law  on  the  subject  of  checks. 

That  the  Inter-American  High  Commission  be  asked  to 
study  the  best  method  of  avoiding  simultaneous  double  taxa- 
tion of  individuals  and  corporations  in  Latin-American 
countries. 

That  the  American  countries  which  have  not  done  so 
ratify  the  convention  adopted  by  the  International  American 
Congress  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  for  establishment  of  an 
international  bureau  at  Havana  for  Registration  of  trade- 
marks. 

That  American  countries  which  have  not  done  so  ratify 
the  convention  adopted  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910  concerning 
patents  and  copyrights. 

That  the  Webb  law  be  amended  to  permit  American  com- 
panies importing  or  dealing  in  raw  materials  produced 
abroad  to  form,  under  proper  government  regulations,  or- 
ganizations enabling  such  companies  to  compete  on  terms  of 
equality  with  companies  of  other  countries  associated  for 
the  conduct  of  such  business. 

That  the  commercial  attach^  system  be  extended,  with 
appropriate  training  for  all  branches  of  the  foreign  service, 
as  a  means  of  developing  commercial  relations. 

That  a  simultaneous  census  be  taken  by  all  American 


countries  at  least  every  10  years,  observing  uniformity  of 
statistics. 

That  the  metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  be  uni- 
versally employed,  and  until  such  time  as  that  is  done  arti- 
cles marked  by  the  standards  used  in  the  United  States  also 
be  marked  according  to  the  metric  system. 

That  the  plan  of  arbitration  of  commercial  disputes  in 
effect  between  the  Boise  de  Commercio  of  Buenos  Aires  and 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  be  adopted 
by  all  the  American  countries. 

That  the  Inter-American  High  Commission  be  asked  to 
study  the  creation  of  an  inter-American  tribunal  for  the 
adjustment  of  questions  of  a  commercial  or  financial  nature 
involving  two  or  more  American  countries  and  the  determi- 
nation of  such  questions  by  law  and  equity. 

That  the  importation  of  raw  materials  into  any  country 
shall  not  be  prevented  by  prohibitive  duties. 

That  the  banking  interests  of  the  United  States  study  the 
possibility  of  financial  relief  to  Europe  by  repaying  Latin- 
American  obligations  held  in  Europe  by  means  of  new  loans 
granted  in  the  United  States  to  the  respective  Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  POWERS 
Blockade  Partially  Lifted— United  States 
Withdraws  Troops 

On  January  16th  the  Supreme  Council,  in  Paris,  issued  the 
following  official  communique: 

"With  the  view  to  remedy  the  unhappy  situation  of  the 
people  of  the  interior  of  Russia  now  deprived  of  all  manu- 
factured products,  the  Supreme  Council,  after  taking  note 
of  a  commission  appointed  to  consider  the  reopening  of  cer- 
tain trading  relations  with  the  Russian  people,  has  decided 
that  it  would  permit  the  exchange  of  goods  on  the  basis  of 
reciprocity  between  the  Russian  people  and  allied  and  neu- 
tral countries. 

"For  this  purpose  it  has  decided  to  give  facilities  to  Rus- 
sian co-operative  organizations  which  are  in  direct  touch 
with  the  people  of  Russia,  so  that  they  may  arrange  for  the 
importation  of  clothing,  medicine,  agricultural  machinery, 
and  other  necessaries  of  which  the  Russian  people  are  in 
sore  need,  to  exchange  for  grain,  flax,  etc.,  of  which  the 
Russian  people  have  surplus  supplies. 

"These  arrangements  imply  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the 
allied  governments  toward  the  Soviet  Government." 

THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  LEAVE  SIBERIA 

Supplementing  previous  correspondence,  covering  a  period 
of  many  months,  and  indicating  on  both  sides  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  attitude  of  Japan  and  of  the 
United  States  should  be,  either  acting  singly  or  jointly  in 
eastern  Siberia,  the  United  States  announced,  January  16, 
that  a  communication  had  been  sent  to  Japan  in  response 
to  one  laid  before  the  Washington  Government,  December  8, 
by  Japan's  Ambassador.  Comparison  of  views  finally  led  up 
to  a  decision  to  withdraw  the  American  troops  from  eastern 
Siberia,  where  relations  between  the  Japanese  and  the  Amer- 
ican authorities,  including  the  railway  commission,  have 
been  at  times  quite  strained.  The  letter  added : 

"It  will  be  recalled  that  the  purpose  of  the  expedition,  as 
originally  conceived  by  the  United  States,  and  expressed  in 
an  aide  memoire,  handed  to  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  July  17,  1918,  were,  first,  to  help  the  Czecho- 
slovak troops,  which  had,  during  their  retirement  along  the 
Siberian  Railway,  been  attacked  by  the  Bolsheviki  and 
enemy  prisoners  of  war  in  Siberia,  to  consolidate  their  forces 
and  effect  their  repatriation  by  way  of  Vladivostok;  and, 
second,  to  steady  any  effort  at  self-government  or  self-de- 
fense in  which  the  Russians  themselves  might  be  willing  to 
accept  assistance. 
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EVACUATES  IN  FEBRUARY 

"Not  only  are  the  Czecho-Slovak  troops  now  successfully 
advancing  In  eastern  Siberia,  but  an  agreement  has  been 
effected  between  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  providing  for  their  repatriation  from  Vladi- 
vostok. American  vessels  will  begin  to  arrive  at  that  port 
bruary  1,  and  a  contingent  of  more  than  10,000  Czecho- 
slovak troops  can  be  Immediately  embarked.  It  Is  expected 
that  evacuation  will  proceed  rapidly  thereafter,  and  from 
that  date  the  first  purpose  for  which  American  soldiers  were 
sent  to  Siberia  may  be  regarded  as  accomplished. 

COMPLICATIONS  FEARED 

"With  respect  to  the  second  purpose,  namely,  the  steady- 
Ing  of  efforts  nt  self  -go  vernment  or  self-defense  on  the  part 
of  the  Russians,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  1m- 
•  1  with  the  political  instability  and  grave  uncertain- 
f  the  present  situation  in  eastern  Siberia,  as  described 
in  the  iiiile  inenioire  presented  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador 
December  8,  ami  is  disposed  to  the  view  that  further  mili- 
tary effort  to  assist  the  Russians  in  the  struggle  toward  self- 
L'oM-ninii-nt  may.  In  the  present  situation,  lead  to  complica- 
tions which  would  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect,  prolong- 
ing possibly  the  period  of  readjustment  and  involving  Japan 
and  the  United  States  In  ineffective  and  needless  sacrifices. 
It  Is  felt  accordingly  to  be  unlikely  that  the  second  purpose 
for  which  American  troops  were  sent  to  Siberia  will  l>e 
longer  served  by  their  presence  here. 

"In  view,  then,  of  the  fact  that  the  main  purpose  for  which 
American  troops  were  sent  to  Siberia  is  now  at  an  end  and 
<>f  the  considerations  set  forth  in  the  communication  of  the 
Japanese  Covernment  of  December  8,  which  subsequent 
events  In  eastern  Siberia  have  strengthened,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  decided  to  begin  at  once  arrange- 
ments for  the  concentration  of  the  American  forces  at  Vladi- 
vostok, with  a  view  to  their  embarkation  and  departure  im- 
mediately after  the  leaving  of  the  first  important  contingent 
of  Czecho-Slovak  troops — that  is  to  say,  about  February  1. 

RAILWAY  EXPERTS  TO  WITHDRAW 

"Careful  consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  continuing  after  the  departure  of  the  American 
troops  the  assistance  of  American  railway  experts  in  the 
operation  of  the  Transsiberlan  and  Chinese  Eastern  rail- 
ways. It  will  be  recalled  that  It  is  expressly  stipulated  in 
the  plan  for  the  supervision  of  these  railways,  which  was 
submitted  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington 
January  15,  1919,  that  the  arrangement  should  cease  upon 
the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  military  forces  from  Siberia, 
and  that  all  foreign  railway  experts  appointed  under  the 
arrangement  should  then  be  recalled  forthwith.  The  ex- 
perience of  recent  months  in  the  operation  of  the  railways 
under  conditions  of  unstable  civil  authority  and  frequent 
local  military  Interference  furnishes  a  strong  reason  for 
abiding  by  the  terms  of  the  original  agreement. 

"Arrangements  will  be  made  accordingly  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  American  railway  experts  under  the  same 
conditions  and  simultaneously  with  the  departure  of  the 
American  military  forces. 

NOT  AN  END  OF  CO-OPERATION 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  desires  the  Japan- 
ese Government  to  know  that  It  regrets  the  necessity  for 
this  decision,  because  it  seems  to  mark  the  end,  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  of  co-operative  effort  by  Japan  and  the  United 
States  to  assist  the  Russian  people,  which  bad  of  late  begun 
to  bear  Important  results  and  seemed  to  give  promise  for 
the  future.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  most 
appreciative  of  the  friendly  spirit  which  has  animated  the 
nment  of  Japan  in  this  undertaking,  and  is  convinced 
that  the  basis  of  understanding  which  has  been  established 
will  serve  In  the  future  to  facilitate  the  common  efforts  of 
the  two  countries  to  deal  with  the  problems  which  confront 
them  in  Siberia.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  In  the  least  relinquish  the  deep  interest  which  it  feels  In 


the  political  and  economic  fate  of  the  people  of  Siberia  nor 
its  purpose  to  co-operate  with  Japan  In  the  most  frank  and 
friendly  way  In  all  practical  plans  which  may  be  worked  out 
for  the  political  and  economic  rehabilitation  of  that  recion." 


LETTER   BOX 

LYNN  HAVEN,  FLORIDA. 
The  American  Peace  Society. 

DEAR  FRIENDS  :  Kindly  accept  my  many  thanks  for  the 
privilege  of  ordering  our  good  PEACE  ADVOCATE  under  old 
rates.  Find  inclosed  post-office  order  of  one  dollar  for  the 
ensuing  year,  which  send  to  the  following  address  and  greatly 
oblige  a  wonderfully  pleased  reader. 

Sincerely,  ELMINA  TITUS. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

THE  FUTURE  OF  PROTESTANTISM  in  central  Europe  is 
giving  much  concern  to  ecclesiastical  statesmen  bred  in 
the  schools  of  Luther,  Calvin,  and  Arminius,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  followers  of  Luther.  We  alluded  in  our 
Xovember,  1919,  issue  to  the  burdens  that  the  war  had 
laid  upon  American  Lutheranism  in  taking  up  some  of 
the  religious  and  humanitarian  enterprises  that  German 
Lutheran  churches  had  carried  on  in  possessions  now 
non-German  under  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  It 
is  now  announced  that  American-German  Lutherans  are 
planning  to  stand  sponsor  for  an  Ecumenical  Lutheran 
Council  to  be  held  in  the  United  States  this  year.  Rep- 
resentatives of  American  and  German  churches  with 
75,000,000  adherents  will  then  listen  to  the  report  on 
conditions  in  central  Europe  to  be  made  by  commis- 
sioners from  the  United  States  who  have  spent  six 
months  finding  out  what  the  precise  facts  are  which  the 
Lutheran  clergy  and  laity  face. 

President  Morehead,  of  Roanoke  College,  who  has 
served  on  this  commission,  and  who  is  soon  to  return 
to  Europe  to  administer  such  immediate  relief  as  can 
be  given,  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "the  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  must  guide  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Ger- 
many, if  it  is  to  meet  its  present  problems  and  remain  a 
power  in  the  world.  If  we  fail,  there  is  a  danger  that 
Protestantism  there  will  pass."  One  of  these  problems 
is  the  change  of  a  great  organization  from  that  of  a  sub- 
sidized and  tax-supported  State  church  to  that  of  a 
voluntary-support  basis,  which  is  no  easy  problem,  with 
economic  conditions  and  social  propaganda  conditions 
us  they  now  are.  Apropos  the  issue  of  union  of  state  and 
church,  it  is  suggestive  to  find  that  in  Scotland,  the 
land  of  Knox,  where  Calvin  "stamped  his  iron  heel"  so 
deeply,  to  quote  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  the  United 
Free  Church  and  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  state- 
recognized  church,  have  decided  to  unite,  the  issues  that 
hitherto  divided  them  having  come  to  be  so  insignificant 
compared  with  the  problems  now  facing  the  church  as 
a  whole  in  a  very  secular  world.  In  Czecho-Slavia,  as  we 
pointed  out  (December,  1919),  the  government  has 
sharply  defined  this  issue  by  affirming  repeatedly,  both 
in  its  organic  law  and  in  its  executive's  utterances,  the 
separation  of  church  and  State ;  and  already  a  split  has 
come  in  the  ranks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
consequence  of  the  liberal  governmental  attitude. 
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SOVIET  RUSSIA  has  a  way  of  her  own  in  dealing  with 
the  "conscientious  objector"  to  war,  which,  if  it  is  oper- 
ative, deserves  consideration.  Here  is  the  plan: 

1.  Persons  who,  on  account  of  their  religious  convictions, 
cannot  take  part  in  military  service  are  bound,  subject  to 
the  judgment  of  the  National  Tribunal,  to  replace  it  by  an 
equal  period  in  the  service  of  their  comrades,  by  sanitary 
service — mainly  in  the  hospitals  for  contagious  diseases — or 
by  other  work  of  public  service,  at  the  option  of  the  recruit. 

2.  The  National  Tribunal,  in  giving  its  judgment  for  the 
substitution  of  civil  work  for  military  service,  shall  demand 
a  report  on  each  case  from  the  United  Council  of  Religious 
Groups  and  Communities  of  Moscow.     Evidence  shall  be 
given  as  to  whether  such  religious  conviction  precludes  par- 
ticipation in  military  service,  as  well  as  to  the  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  the  refractory  person. 

3.  In  exceptional  cases  the  United  Council  of  Religious 
Groups  and  Communities  may  apply  to  the  All-Russian  Cen- 
tral Executive  Committee  for  the  complete  exemption  of  a 
person,  without  the  substitution  of  any  other  service  what- 
soever, if  they  are  able  to  prove  by  written  documents  on 
the  question,  and  by  the  life  hitherto  led  by  the  said  person, 
that  such  a  substitution  would  be  incompatible  with  his 
religious  convictions. 

Supplementary. — The  claim  for  exemption  may  be  made 
by  the  person  himself  or  by  the  United  Council.  The  latter 
may  demand  that  the  case  be  tried  at  the  National  Tribunal 
in  Moscow. 

(Signed)  LENIN, 

President  of  the  Council  of  People's  Commissars. 
KUESKT, 

Commissar  of  Justice. 
BONCH  BBUYBVITCH, 

State  Chancellor. 
FOTIEVA,  Secretary. 

THE    ADULT    RESIDENTS    OF     THE     FIRST     SCHLESWIG 

plebiscite  zone,  voting  February  10,  by  approximately  a 
3  to  1  vote,  decided  to  resume  allegiance  to  Denmark 
and  say  "good-bye"  to  Germany.  "Voting  in  the  second 
plebiscite  zone  will  come  March  7  and  probably  will 
have  the  same  result.  The  German  press  complains 
that  the  conditions  of  the  voting  were  unfair ;  and  adds 
that  it  is  far  easier  to  annex  6,000  Germans  than  it  is 
to  assimilate  them.  All  of  which  may  be  true ;  but  any 
other  outcome  of  the  voting  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 
A  preponderance  of  Danes  existed,  and  what  more  natu- 
ral than  that  they  should  want  to  become  politically 
what  they  were  culturally  and  racially! 

CHINA'S  POLITICAL  FUTURE  is  thought  by  competent 
investigators  to  rest  so  largely  on  stabilization  of  her 
domestic  finances  and  on  rectification  of  her  deeply 
rooted  system  of  living  on  funds  borrowed  abroad,  that 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Japan, 
through  their  representatives,  assembled  in  Paris  last 
May,  agreed  that  a  new  international  consortium  should 
be  formed  to  aid  the  Republic  in  its  public  enterprises, 
and  this  without  any  one  creditor  power  profiting  by 
the  arrangement.  It  was  agreed: 

(a)  That  no  country  should  attempt  to  cultivate  special 
spheres  of  influence; 

(6)  That  all  existing  options  held  by  a  member  of  any 


of  the  national  groups  should,  so  far  as  practicable,  be 
turned  into  the  consortium  as  a  whole; 

(c)  That  the  four  banking  groups  of  the  countries  in 
question  should  act  together  in  concert  and  in  an  effective 
partnership  In  the  interests  of  China;  and, 

(a)  That  the  consortium's  operations  should  deal  pri- 
marily with  loans  to  the  Chinese  Republic  or  to  provinces 
of  the  Republic,  or  with  loans  guaranteed  or  officially  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  Republic  or  its  provinces,  and  in  each 
instance  of  character  sufficient  to  warrant  a  general  issue. 

Four  of  the  five  governments  gave  quick  assent  to  the 
principles  and  details  agreed  upon  in  Paris.  Japan 
held  off  and  made  special  stipulations.  Events  have 
since  so  shaped  themselves  in  northern  Asia  that  Japan 
has  modified  her  policy  of  aggression  toward  China 
and  now  is  in  a  more  tractable  and  co-operative  mood. 
Therefore  the  first  steps  in  this  process  of  co-operation 
have  begun  to  be  registered,  and  the  sailing  of  Thomas 
W.  Lament,  of  the  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  for 
Japan  and  China  in  mid-February  is  a  sign  of  the 
times.  Inasmuch  as  China  must  consent  to  some  such 
arrangement  as  this,  the  solution  thus  proposed  is  en- 
couraging; but,  considered  abstractly,  it  has  the  defect 
of  perpetuating  a  status  in  which  no  people  can  pos- 
sibly come  to  fullest  perfection  as  a  political  entity. 
China  already  has  suffered  grave  injury  by  the  debtor 
role  she  has  filled  for  so  long  a  time.  American  in- 
fluence pretty  consistently  has  been  against  encourage- 
ment of  this  dependent  status.  The  United  States  only 
comes  in  now  by  practically  dictating  the  terms,  which 
she  is  able  to  do  by  her  combined  moral  and  money 
power. 

CANADA'S  PLACE  AS  A  NATION  and  her  right  to  the 
representation  accorded  her  under  the  League  of  Na- 
tions' Covenant  have  been  discussed  frankly  throughout 
the  British  dominions,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  in  Canada  since  the  treaty  was  signed.  The  state- 
ments in  the  United  States  Senate  have  been  hostile 
in  some  cases,  and  they  have  had  their  effect  on  the  ut- 
terances of  Canadian  officials,  who  have  replied,  though 
of  course  they  have  differentiated  between  the  signifi- 
cance of  opinions  that  are  personal  and  any  formal 
action  of  the  Senate.  When  the  latter  comes,  then  they 
will  speak  officially  and  in  no  uncertain  terms,  just  as 
they  have  to  the  old  guard,  British  imperialistic  poli- 
ticians and  advocates  in  London,  who  more  or  less 
openly  challenge  the  position  insisted  upon  by  Premier 
Borden  at  Paris  and  conceded  by  Lloyd-George  and  by 
the  signatory  powers.  Just  what  the  Canadian  posi- 
tion is,  as  defined  by  officials  now  in  power  at  Ottawa, 
may  be  inferred  from  a  statement  by  Hon.  N.  W. 
Rowell,  president  of  the  Privy  Council,  a  prominent 
former  Liberal  who  took  office  in  the  coalition  ministry. 
He  said : 

"Great  Britain  has  only  one  vote  and  each  of  the  self- 
governing  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  has  a  vote  in  its 
own  right  as  an  original  member  of  the  League.  Those  who 
contend  that  Great  Britain  has  six  votes  wholly  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  British  Empire  is  composed  of  a  group  of  free, 
self-governing  nations  of  equal  status  though  not  of  equal 
power,  and  that  each  of  these  nations  is  a  member  of  the 
League  and  has  a  right  to  participate  in  its  deliberations. 
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Canada's  right  to  niemlM-rship  in  tin-  League  is  well  -lalcd 
in  lln>  Republican  minority  n>|Nir(  of  tin-  Committee  on  I'm- 
rign  Relations  in  tin-  rnilf.l  Stales  Senate  on  tin-  IVacc 
Treat.  \.  prepared  liy  Senator  McCumher. 

"Mm-  desires  to  avoid  comparisons.  hut  it  Is  a  simple 
statement  of  fact  to  say  that  In  the  effort  to  establish  world 
IM-.-KV  more  t'aiiadlans  fell  In  battle  or  died  of  wounds  than 
soldiers  of  the  I'nlted  States.  Canada  asked  and  Canada 
i-d  no  favor-  at  Paris;  she  sought  only  justice  ami 
fair  play  and  tlie-e  ha\.  Keen  cheerfully  accorded  to  her  hy 
the  nations  which  have  ratilied  the  treaty,  and  I  lielleve 
that  Canada  will  yet  receive  the  same  recognition  at  the 
hand-  of  her  nciglilHirs  to  the  south." 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


x  mi  M:VKI;I:  I;I:STI;I<  m  i.  n>\  TKOI.  of  the 
liquor-making  and  vending  business  of  Europe  is  linuiul 
•me  ill  Kurope  on  grounds  economic  if  not  ethical. 
The  King  <>f  Kngland.  in  his  speech  opening  the  present 
n  of  Parliament,  referred  to  the  matter  in  grave 
terms,  and  in  the  dehnte  following  the  address  members 
cited  the  "dmifss"  of  the  1'nited  States  and  of  Canada 
a-  producing  a  fiscal  superiority  for  the  "recoiist  ruc- 
tion" process.  which  could  not  he  overlooked  hy  Kritish 
Mate-smell.  Neither  the  terrible  experience  of  the  war 
nor  the  perilous  treasury  deficits  of  the  days  since  the 
armistice  seem  to  have  led  John  Hull  to  cease  hi-  resort 
to  -tronj;  drink.  Thus  in  1!>1  1  he  spent  CKil.OOn.iHH>: 
in  I'.Ms.  f.':.!  »,000,000;  and  it  is  predicted  that  the 
tiiruies  for  !!»!!•  will  show  the  staggering  sum  of 
•JIIMI.niKI.IHMI.  To  tliese  debits  there  mii-l  he  added,  of 
course,  the  sums  taxpayers  have  to  pay  for  the  crime 
and  disease  that  liquor  causes.  It  is  figure.-  like  these 
that  tend  to  "chill"  American  sympathy  for  (I  real 
Hritnin  in  any  fiscal  distress  she  may  be  in.  The  com- 
ing Scotch  elections  are  expected  to  indicate  how  the 
tide  of  ..pinion  is  running  there  in  the  face  of  this 
showing.  There  the  churches  and  the  temperance  re- 
formers have  awakened  and  are  beginning  to  follow 
American  tactics  in  converting  elector-  and  in  prodding 
parliamentary  representatives.  Scotland  had  her  John 
Knox  as  well  as  her  IJohert  Hums,  and  when  the 
Knoxian  qualities  of  the  race  are  touched,  results  hap- 
pen with  a  grim  relent  lessness. 

AlililM.    \\VIGATIOX  OVIOi;   Swiss  TKHHITORY,  both    for 

realms  common  to  all  States'  welfare  and  also  for  those 
s|M-cial  to  tliis  neutral  Hepnhlic,  is  to  be  most  stringently 
regulated.  The  Federal  Council's  recent  decree  orders 
that  all  Swks  companies  must  obtain  permits  from  the 
government  before  beginning  to  construct  machines  or 
operate  the  same:  and  all  foreign  builders'  applications 
will  lie  subjected  to  the  strictest  sort  of  investigation. 
Transport  of  money,  munitions,  and  explosives  over 
-  territory  is  absolutely  forbidden,  and  to  use  ma- 
chines e<|iiip|>cd  with  wireless  apparatus  will  lie  a  re- 
ed right  strictly  dependent  upon  federal  liccn-e. 

1,1  I;M  \\\'-  ruiijiKif  KMIM:I:UI:.  by  a  revised  decree  of 
the  Supreme  Council,  is  to  escape  trial.  Holland,  that 
declined  to  give  him  up,  is  to  be  his  permanent  custo- 
dian, at  some  unnamed  —  as  yet  —  Elba.  The  Allied 
Powers  also  have  decided  that  (iermans  under  indict- 
ment by  them  shall  be  tried  at  Leipsic  by  Germans. 
Adverse  evidence  will  be  furnished,  verdicts  scrutinized. 
and  in  some  cases  reversed  probably. 


Thoughts  of  a  Psychiatrist  on  the  War  and  After.  By 
\\iltiniii  .1.  \\'liiti:  Paul  I!.  Hoeber.  New  York.  I 'p. 
i::7.  $1.75. 

This  volume  hy  the  professor  of  uervoiw  anil  menial  dis- 
eases, <; ~ge  Washington  University.  Washington,  I).  C.,  and 

superintendent  of  a  hospital  which  has  handled  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  of  soldiers  "shocked"  In  the  recent 
war.  is  of  a  kind  not  known  in  the  post-war  literature  of 
oilier  great  combats.  It  comes,  therefore,  as  a  new  source 
of  data  for  any  person  interested  in  suppression  of  war 
and  desiring  intelligent  information  about  its  effects  on  the 
mail  who  lights  willingly  or  unwillingly,  on  his  kindred 
who  have  him  in  mind  while  he  is  away  ami  who  also  have 
to  adjust  their  lives  to  Innumerable  new  economic-  and 
social  conditions  while  armed  peoples  grapple  with  each 
other. 

The  first  thesis  of  the  author  that  arrests  attention  la 
that  it  is  quite  possible  to  overstate  the  social  crisis  fol- 
lowing the  late  war.  In  volume  but  not  in  kind,  quanti- 
tatively but  not  qualitatively.  It  is  different.  Individuals 
ami  small  and  large  groups  have  in  previous  years  had 
to  undergo  just  what  the  world  faces  now.  But  today  the 
precise  effects  of  combat  on  all  concerned  are  registered 
more  accurately  than  ever  before  and  are  lieing  subjected  to 
closer  study  and  analysis. 

Facing  the  present  complication  of  International  relations, 
he  argues  that  of  necessity  idealistic  group  action  is  more 
dillicult  when  immature  standards  of  national  life — not  to 
mention  international  relations — prevail.  Consequently, 
••forced"  agreement  on  an  ideal  program,  while  comforting 
for  a  time  to  the  nations  with  a  high  standard,  nevertheless 
must  tend  to  become  Ineffective  through  the  acts  of  nations 
with  low  standards  of  culture.  Individuals  and  people-  •  n 
iiinxKf  do  decline  in  morale  following  war.  Instinct  of  a 
rudimentary  sort  gains  ascendancy  over  reason  and  con- 
science. Hate,  cruelty,  and  deceit  are  condoned.  Lust  is 
rampant  among  those  who  tight  and  those  who  do  not.  An 
infantile  reaction  of  antagonism  to  authority,  whether  spir- 
itual or  secular,  comes  to  the  surface,  and  buildings  are 
defiled  and  sacred  relics  of  the  churches  are  destroyed. 
Prayers  for  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  foes  arise,  as 
among  savages.  Art  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  preacher  and 
creates  cartoons  and  posters  of  hate.  "The  long  battle  for 
the  control  of  the  emotions  of  instinct  by  the  intelligence 
seems  to  have  been  lost,  and  man  slips  back  to  be  again 
dominated  by  his  feelings."  Not  the  least  of  these  latter 
is  the  feeling  of  fear,  which  \s  common  enough  in  its  more 
obvious  form  as  plain  cowardice,  but  to  the  psychiatrist  is 
registered  in  mild  neuroses  and  psychotic  episodes,  to  be 
deail  with  by  him  In  the  light  of  psychopathological  inves- 
tigation. But  the  significant  portion  of  this  book  is  the 
author's  argument,  on  scientific  grounds,  that  up  to  the 
present  time  war  lias  been  inevitable  and  necessary  for  the 
rejuvenescence  of  the  race.  Whether  It  will  be  in  the  future 
"depends  upon  whether  some  sublimated  forms  of  procedure 
can  adequately  IK-  substituted."  He  Is  quite  sure  that  any 
international  organization  assuming  to  control  humanity 
must  have  for  its  basis  love  rather  than  hate.  "Devotion  to 
selfish  ends  makes  enemies;  consecration  to  service  Inva- 
riably commands  a  following."  Or,  to  put  It  technically,  "Re- 
prisals or  other  punitive  measures  are  useful  when  addressed 
to  constructive  ends.  Speaking  in  physiological  terms,  they 
are  useful  for  conditioning  behavior  along  desirable  lines 
after  the  manner  of  the  conditioned  reflex.  When  used 
solely  for  selfish  purposes,  as  a  means  of  self-indulgence  In 
hate  and  self-exploitation,  they  can  only  be  expected  to  be 
destructive  in  their  final  results."  Hence  the  best  product 
of  the  war  will  be  the  granting  of  a  measure  of  larger 
opiMirtunlty  to  all  the  handicapped  peoples  of  the  earth  and 
protecting  them  while  they  rise. 

The  Truth  About  China  and  Japan.  By  R.  L.  Putnam  Wcale. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Co.,  N.  Y.  City.  Pp.  155,  with  appen- 
dices and  maps.  $2.00. 

Ixmg  service  In  the  Chinese  customs,  wide  travel  in  the 
Far  Hast,  and  memories  and  experiences  of  residence  in 
Cnina  that  date  back  to  bis  boyhood  and  have  continued 
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to  mature  age  have  made  this  author  one  of  the  best  inter- 
preters of  China  to  Europe  and  America.  Moreover,  the 
definiteness  of  his  knowledge,  the  proved  accuracy  of  so 
many  of  his  past  prophecies,  and  the  way  he  has  of  getting 
light  from  inner  circles  of  governmental  officials,  diplomatic 
agents,  and  revolutionary  leaders,  all  combine  now  to  give 
him  prestige.  The  world  long  ago  found  out  that  he  was 
not  an  admirer  of  Japan's  political  theories  or  methods,  and, 
in  addition,  that  he  had  no  hesitation  about  denouncing  the 
ethics  and  scoffing  at  the  wisdom  of  the  Western  powers, 
including  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  their  re- 
lations with  both  China  and  Japan.  This  candor  and  this 
loyalty  to  "the  higher  law"  are  shown  in  this  volume.  Hence 
it  is  not  only  interesting,  it  is  invigorating.  An  ace  is  called 
an  ace  and  a  spade  a  spade.  Lest  the  reader  doubt  the 
opinions  as  being  too  subjective,  the  text  of  documents,  espe- 
cially "secret  treaties,"  is  given,  and  also  statistics  showing 
the  steady  process  of  Occidental  and  Japanese  exploitation 
of  China's  credit  in  return  for  banking,  railway,  and  mining 
concessions.  He  is  a  Weale  who  leaves  welts.  His  verbal 
lash  falls  on  diplomats  of  the  kind  usually  sent  to  Peking, 
on  bankers  who  force  loans  at  usurious  rates  on  necessitous 
borrowers  and  on  statesmen  who  make  China  and  Korea 
victims  of  "commercialized  imperialism,"  to  quote  his  own 
phrase.  As  to  his  judgment  on  diplomats,  it  is  well  to  note 
that  he  specifically  exempts  the  recent  American  Minister, 
Prof.  Paul  Reinsch,  from  his  indictment. 

Mr.  Weale  demands  justice  for  China  and  Korea,  and  also 
an  Occidental  policy  toward  Far  Eastern  nations  tliat  will 
favor  the  growth  of  the  republicanism  already  rooted  in 
China  and  that  is  beginning  to  appear  in  Japan.  He  ex- 
poses the  rule-and-ruin  policies  of  the  militarist  groups  in 
both  China  and  Japan,  and  shows  how,  by  common  action, 
they  have  checked  the  natural  evolution  of  democracy  that 
might  have  been  expected  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Manchus 
and  the  formation  of  a  republic  in  China.  Of  course,  for  a 
time  the  chief  obstacle  to  this  result  was  Yuan  Shi  Ki,  who 
by  conviction  was  a  monarchist  and  by  temperament  always 
was  for  himself,  and  who  vainly  tried  to  become  the  hiead  of 
a  new  line  of  monarchs.  With  his  death  Japan  became  the 
most  active  foe  of  Chinese  republicanism,  and  by  diplomacy 
and  by  bribes  she  has  had  considerable  temporary  success; 
but  ultimately  she  will  reap  the  whirlwind  when  the  repub- 
licans of  the  South  and  the  educated  liberals  of  the  North 
actually  get  control  and  China  really  functions  as  a 
democracy. 

British  War  Administration.  By  John  A.  Falrlie,  Oxford 
University  Press,  New  York  City.  Pp.  302. 

This  is  a  systematic  and  somewhat  comprehensive  account 
of  the  administrative  changes  in  the  government  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  caused  by  the  war ;  but  it  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  inclusive  or  to  cover  the  period  of  demobilization 
and  reconstruction  that  has  been  entered  upon  since  the 
armistice.  It  was  produced  to  meet  the  immediate  needs  of 
persons  who,  either  as  administrators  in  American  military 
and  civilian  ranks,  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  meet  war 
conditions  and  responsibilities,  or  who,  as  journalists,  teach- 
ers, and  lawmakers  were  needing  information  that  would 
enable  them  to  educate  the  American  public  as  to  what  the 
British  had  to  teach  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  earlier 
participation  in  the  war.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1917 
the  record  is  fairly  complete.  It  is  an  example  of  a  swiftly 
made  hand-book,  based  on  partial  data,  and  meeting  a  con- 
temporary demand  creditably. 

Practical  Pacifism  and  Its  Adversaries.  By  Severin  Norden- 
tnft.  With  an  introduction  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Frederick  A.  Stokes,  New  York  City.  Pp.  213.  $1.50,  net. 

Much,  if  not  most,  of  this  book  by  the  distinguished  Dane 
who  is  its  author  was  written  prior  to  the  war ;  but  as  he  has 
not  altered  his  views  substantially  because  of  the  vast  con- 
flict, his  recommendations  are  of  interest  and  have  value  as 
expressing  the  opinions  of  a  publicist  (and  a  physician)  of  a 
neutral  nation.  He  stands  for  a  positive  and  not  a  negative 
theory  of  pacifism  in  the  future.  Non-resistance  is  not  his 
way  out :  it  is  a  "peace  of  law"  that  he  demands.  Drawing 
his  analogies  from  his  own  profession,  he  prefers  an  attack 


on  war  In  terms  that  are  specific  and  not  general,  just  as 
medical  science  attacks  a  disease  and  not  disease.  He  also 
would  get  at  causes  rather  than  dwell  exclusively  on  results. 
His  motto  is  "Persistente  causa,  persistente  effeactus."  To 
do  away  with  wars  based  on  economic  ambitions  and  as- 
sumed or  real  needs  he  would  usher  in  free  trade. 

Dr.  Nordentoft  has  not  been  content  with  discussion  of  his 
theme  in  terms  of  the  abstract  or  of  aspiration  merely.  The 
reader  will  find  him  outlining  in  precise  terms  a  scheme  for 
a  League  of  Peace,  suggesting  ways  and  means  of  general 
disarmament,  and  recommending  tentative  steps  toward  mak- 
ing the  Hague  a  center  for  diplomatic  discussion  of  issues 
between  nations  to  be  conducted  by  national  representatives 
permanently  stationed  there.  Such  an  arrangement,  he  be- 
lieves, would  afford  indirect  support  to  the  Hague  Conference 
and  would  form  the  beginning  of  an  Interstatutory  Congress, 
a  beginning  of  the  United  States  of  Europe. 

President  Wilson.  By  Daniel  Halevy.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Hugh  Stokes.  John  Lane  Co.,  New  York. 
Pp.  283.  $1.50,  net. 

The  limitations  of  comment  upon  an  American  personage 
which  are  almost  inevitable  in  any  Frenchman's  "study" 
soon  appear  in  this  on  the  whole  interesting  and  sincere 
"appreciation."  It  has  about  the  same  value  that  a  study  of 
Clemenceau  would  have  if  written  by,  let  us  say,  Prof. 
William  Lyon  Phelps  or  by  Prof.  Brander  Matthews.  The 
French  naturally  have  wanted  to  know  something  about  the 
man  who  has  loomed  so  large  on  their  horizon  during  the  war 
and  during  the  peace  conference ;  and  this  is  one  of  many 
attempts  to  meet  their  desire.  It  obviously  was  hurriedly 
prepared  and  has  no  trace  of  study  of  the  man  other  than  by 
comparison  of  his  own  words  and  reading  of  other  men's 
estimates  of  him.  Of  course  the  difficulty  of  making  a  book 
thus  made  have  unity  and  finish  is  difficult.  Naturally  the 
academic  and  literary  phases  of  Mr.  Wilson's  career  appeal 
most  to  this  cultivated  Parisian,  and  here  the  obiter  dicta  of 
the  author  are  worth  while;  he  also  deals  discriminatingly 
with  the  service  rendered  to  American  education  by  Mr. 
Wilson  when  he  was  president  of  Princeton  University. 

Open  Gates  to  Russia.  By  Malcolm  W.  Davis.  Illustrated 
from  photographs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  and 
London.  Pp.  315.  $2.00. 

Russia  presents  three  outstanding  facts  of  importance  to 
us  all :  she  is  one  of  the  world's  main  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terials; she  is  made  up  of  an  impressive  population  abun- 
dantly able  to  produce;  and,  in  the  language  of  William  T. 
Goode,  she  "is  at  this  moment  the  laboratory  in  which  the 
greatest  political  experiment  in  the  history  of  the  world  is 
being  tried."  We  need  to  know  this  land,  intimately,  out  of 
first-hand  information.  This  book  by  Mr.  Davis,  formerly 
Assistant  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OP  PEACE,  is  a  sympathetic 
first-hand  account  of  Russia,  its  immediate  necessities,  its 
enduring  needs,  and  certain  aspects  of  her  perennial  inter- 
est. While  some  parts  of  the  book  could  be  improved  from 
a  standpoint  of  coherence  and  clearness,  especially  in  the 
earlier  chapters,  the  clarity  and  importance  of  the  treat- 
ment increase,  especially  following  Chapter  3. 

The  author  having  been  absent  from  America  for  approxi- 
mately two  years,  is  evidently  feeling  his  way  while  ad- 
dressing himself  to  America's  attitude  toward  awakening 
Russia,  and  in  a  measure,  also,  while  addressing  himself  to 
Russia  and  the  world  struggle;  but  he  has  carefully  studied 
the  reconstructive  forces  latent  in  that  great  land — a  fact 
which  appears  patently  in  those  chapters  relating  to  the 
agrarian  problem,  to  transportation,  and  to  the  Russian 
character.  The  thirst  for  education  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion are  particularly  illuminating  and  suggestive  chapters. 
The  reader  interested  in  such  questions  as  the  failure  of 
Kerensky,  the  future  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  fate  of  Siberia, 
the  importance  of  the  government  at  Omsk,  will  have  to 
turn  to  other  books :  but  the  matters  with  which  Mr.  Davis 
does  deal  are  of  equal  if  not  greater  importance  for  us  who 
are  convinced  of  the  injustice  of  the  Churchills  in  England, 
and  of  American  ignorance  concerning  this  great  land  of  the 
future. 
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A  GOVERNED  WORLD 

The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the 
following  principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and 
proposals  have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  EIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS. 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights ;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them ;  and 

Whereas,  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights ;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law  and  subordinated  to  law,  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society ;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions ;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof,  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve  its 
existence ;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to  de- 
velop itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other  na- 
tions ;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law ;  the  right 
to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive  juris- 
diction therein,  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these  fun- 
damental rights ;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations,  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that : 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence,  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every   nation   has  the   right  to  independence   in   the 
sense  that  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and  all 
nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  god  entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise   exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory  and  all  persons,  whether  native  or  foreign,  found 
therein. 


V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 
other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international ;  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE. 

1.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference,  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

2.  A  stated  meeting  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference,  which, 
thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become  a  recom- 
mending if  not  a  law-making  body. 

3.  An   agreement   of   the   States   forming   the   society   of 
nations  concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by   which  that  institution  shall   become   not  only   interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification   of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

5.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a  non- justiciable  character  as  may  be  submitted  to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  powers  for  this  purpose. 

7.  The  employment  of  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly 
composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non-justici- 
able nature. 

8.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes  of   a   non-justiciable   nature ;    also  of  disputes   of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer  to 
submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than  to 
judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

9.  The   negotiation   of   a   convention   creating   a   judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-govern- 
ing dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting  parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes — 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

10.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions,   in  order  that,  if 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinion  of  mankind." 
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AN  ALLIANCE  TO  ENFORCE  PEACE, 
A  WAR  ALLIANCE 

Fourteen  Reasons  Why  it  is  Impracticable 
as  an  Agency  for  International  Peace 

IN  THE  second  paragraph  of  his  letter  of  March  8  to 
Senator  Hitchcock,  President  Woodrow  Wilson  pleads 
for  an  alliance  to  enforce  peace  among  the  nations.    He 

say-: : 

"There  is  no  escaping  the  moral  obligations  which  are 
expressed  in  positive  terms  in  this  article  [article  10J  of 
the  Covenant.  We  won  a  moral  victory  over  Geimany 
far  greater  even  than  the  military  victory  won  on  the 
field  of  battle,  because  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world 
swung  to  our  support  and  the  support  of  the  nations  as- 
sociated with  us  in  the  great  struggle.  It  did  so  because 
of  our  common  profession  and  promise  that  we  meant  to 
establish  'an  organization  of  peace  which  should  make  it 
certain  that  the  combined  power  of  free  nations  would 
check  every  invasion  of  right  and  serve  to  make  peace 
and  justice  the  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite  tri- 
bunal of  opinion  to  which  all  must  submit  and  by  which 
every  international  readjustment  that  cannot  be  amica- 
bly agreed  upon  by  the  peoples  directly  concerned  shall 
be  sanctioned.'  This  promise  and  assurance  were  writ- 
ten into  the  preliminaries  of  the  armistice  and  into  the 
preliminaries  of  the  peace  itself  and  constitute  one  of 
the  most  sacred  obligations  ever  assumed  by  any  nation 
or  body  of  nations.  It  is  unthinkable  that  America 
should  s<-t  HIP  example  of  ignoring  such  a  solemn  moral 


The  spirit  of  this  paragraph  shows  that  Mr.  Wilson 
looks  upon  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a 
League  to  Enforce  Peace,  "a  definite  tribunal  of  opinion 
to  which  all  must  submit  and  by  which  every  interna- 
tional readjustment  that  cannot  be  amicably  agreed  upcm 
by  the  peoples  directly  concerned  shall  be  sanctioned." 
True,  the  phrase  "tribunal  of  opinion"  is  an  obscure 
one ;  but  the  words  "must  submit"  and  "sanctioned"  are 
definite  words  in  international  law  and  practice.  With 
an  indirection  not  wholly  complimentary  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  people,  Mr.  Wilson  has  persistently  refused 
definitely  to  describe  his  proposed  League  of  Nations  as 
a  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  But  if  after  reading  this 
quotation  there  should  be  any  doubt  left  in  our  minds, 
it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Wilson  utterly  removes  it  later  in  the 
same  letter,  in  which  he  fervently  favors  that  we  "con- 
tribute our  overwhelming  moral  and  material  forces  to 
the  establishing  of  an  international  regime  in  which  our 
own  ideals  of  justice  and  right  may  be  made  to  prevail." 
Surely  that  language  is  unmistakable.  We  are  now 
aware  that  our  President  proposes  an  alliance  of  nine 
powers  dominated  by  five  men  to  enforce  peace  among 
the  nations.  We  might  have  known  this,  for  Article  X 
of  the  Covenant  is  an  appeal  to  naked  force;  and  long 
ago  the  President  told  us  in  Paris  that  "force"  is  there 
in  the  Covenant,  "in  the  background,"  but  there. 

Our  judgment  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  any 
such  solution  of  the  problem  of  international  peace  is 
impossible.  We  hold  to  this  view  because  of  certain 
definite  reasons — reasons  which  we  have  tried  to  express 
from  time  to  time,  but  reasons  which  evidently  need  to  be 
expressed  frequently. 

Our  first  reason  for  believing  such  a  scheme  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  therefore  impossible,  is  that  if  the 
United  States  should  become  a  party  to  such  an  alli- 
ance— we  call  it  an  alliance  because  it  is  in  no  sense  a 
league  of  the  nations — it  by 'that  act  agrees  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  international  body,  to  which  body  will  be 
given  power,  and  that  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  to  wage  war  not  only  against  our  enemies,  but 
against  the  United  States.  It  is  inescapable  that  if  we 
can  enforce  peace  there,  they  can  enforce  peace  here; 
and  that,  be  it  said  again,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  United  States.  Speaking  in. the  New  York  Con- 
vention and  urging  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  asked,  "Can  we  believe  that  one 
State  will  ever  suffer  itself  to  be  used  as  an  instrument 
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of  coercion?  The  thing  is  a  dream,  it  is  impossible." 
Since  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  United 
States  Senate  or  any  other  body  of  intelligent  Americans 
would  agree  to  such  an  unlimited  super-organization, 
making  the  United  States  "an  instrument  of  coercion," 
we  believe  the  whole  scheme  to  be  impracticable. 

Our  second  reason  for  believing  such  an  alliance  to  be 
impracticable  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  itself  an  international  court  in  all  issues 
joined  between  States,  and  therefore  our  one  great  ob- 
ject-lesson, does  not  find  it  necessary  or  possible  to 
enforce  its  decrees  against  individual  States.  Its  de- 
crees against  the  States  are  enforced,  however,  and  that 
by  virtue  of  the  only  sanction  outside  the  sanction  of 
war  in  issues  between  States,  namely,  the  sanction  of 
public  opinion.  The  armies  of  the  United  States  have 
no  relation  to  the  findings  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  as  against  States.  There  is  no  potential  force 
behind  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  its 
decisions  against  States,  except  the  force  of  public  opin- 
ion; and  that  force  we  find  to  be  quite  adequate.  Any 
other  force  is  unthinkable.  Since  peace  is  maintained 
thus  between  forty-eight  States  in  America,  and  since 
wisdom  has  been  unable  to  devise  any  other  successful 
way  of  maintaining  peace  between  States,  again  the  in- 
escapable conclusion  must  be  that  any  alliance  to  enforce 
peace  between  States  is  unthinkable. 

Our  third  reason  for  believing  the  scheme  of  an  alli- 
ance to  enforce  peace  among  nations  to  be  impracticable 
is  that  all  such  plans,  including  this  Paris  plan,  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  all  history  and  of  all 
political  science  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  first  estab- 
lishing a  lawmaking  organ  before  setting  up  an  executive 
with  power  to  wage  war  upon  States.  Offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliances  are  the  methods  of  war ;  they  cannot  be 
the  ways  of  peace.  In  that  one  great  permanently  suc- 
cessful international  conference  of  1787,  the  first  task 
of  the  fathers  was  to  provide  for  a  legislative  body.  The 
international  conferences  of  1899  and  1907  at  The 
Hague  were  in  nature  legislative.  Any  successful  judi- 
cial or  executive  arm  of  the  nations  must  be  established 
by  the  methods  of  legislation.  Since  this  proposal  out  of 
Paris  plans  to  reverse  the  historical  methods  of  justice, 
by  beginning  with  force  rather  than  law,  it  is  both  im- 
practicable and  impossible. 

Our  fourth  reason  is  that  an  international  force  may, 
and  in  all  probability  will  be  found  to  be  quite  unneces- 
sary when  once  an  international  legislature  and  an  in- 
ternational court,  both  pleaded  for  by  William  Ladd 
nearly  a  century  ago,  and  all  but  realized  at  The  Hague, 
are  really  evolved  and  put  to  work.  To  quote  again  from 
Hamilton,  "to  coerce  the  States  is  one  of  the  maddest 


projects  that  was  ever  devised."  The  history  of  Ameri- 
can political  achievement  shows  this  to  have  been  the 
outcome  in  the  great  international  experiment  most 
familiar  to  us,  a  method  by  which  peace  is  maintained 
between  forty-eight  free,  sovereign,  and  independent 
States,  and  that  without  coercion. 

Our  fifth  reason  is  that  the  World  War,  as  in  the  case 
of  all  wars,  proves  conclusively  that  preparedness  to  use 
force  does  not  necessarily  operate  in  time  of  international 
crises  to  restrain  nations  from  going  to  war.  There  is 
no  difference  between  co-operative  force  and  competitive 
force,  because  co-operative  force  is  wholly  unnecessary 
except  as  it  be  planned  for  competitive  use.  Any  alli- 
ance, therefore,  to  enforce  peace  is  a  menace  to  peace; 
for,  as  Mr.  Madison  wrote  in  May,  1787,  "the  more  he 
reflected  on  the  use. of  force,  the  more  he  doubted  the 
practicability,  the  justice,  and  the  efficacy  of  it  when 
applied  to  people  collectively  and  not  individually.  A 
union  of  the  States  containing  such  an  ingredient  seemed 
to  provide  for  its  own  destruction." 

Our  sixth  reason  for  believing  this  alliance  to  enforce 
peace  to  be  impracticable  lies  in  the  fact  that  our  Federal 
Constitution  would  have  first  to  be  modified  in  so  many 
particulars  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  would 
not  submit  to  it.  For  example,  article  1,  section  8,  of 
our  Constitution  provides  that  the  Congress  shall  have 
the  power  to  "declare  war,"  "raise  and  support  armies," 
and  that  the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  "repel  invasion."  When 
we  recall  that  this  proposed  alliance  to  enforce  peace 
might  be  directed  against  us,  it  is  manifest  that  before 
we  could  approve  of  delegating  this  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  a  group  outside  the  United  States,  that  this 
section  of  our  Constitution  would  have  to  be  changed. 

Our  seventh  reason  is  that  the  same  Constitution  fur- 
ther provides,  in  article  3,  section  3,  that  "Treason 
against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levying 
war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giv- 
ing them  aid  and  comfort,"  and  that,  therefore,  before 
the  Congress  could  grant  to  an  outside  body  of  men  the 
authority  to  levy  war  against  this  country,  or  to  adhere 
to  our  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,  it  would 
be  necessary,  if  Congress  would  avoid  the  crime  of 
treason,  to  change  this  section  of  our  Constitution. 

Our  eighth  reason  is  based  upon  article  4,  section  4,  of 
this  instrument,  which  provides:  "The  United  States 
shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republi- 
can form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion."  Since  this  is  so,  before  we  could  dele- 
gate to  an  outside  body  of  men  the  authority,  under  any 
circumstances  whatsoever,  to  invade  a  State  of  the 
American  Union,  and  that  is  what  an  alliance  to  enforce 
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peace  must  necessarily  mean,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
~e  this  section  of  our  Constitution. 

Our  ninth  reason  rests  upon  article  2,  section  2,  of  our 
it ut ion,  which  provides  that  "the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of 
the  Senators  present  concur."  Since  it  has  been  held 
that  the  treaty-making  power  does  not  extend  to  the 
point  of  destroying  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  land, 
that  a  treaty  to  annihilate  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  or  to  deprive  them  of  their  constitutional 
powers  would  be  void,  it  would  be  necessary  to  change 
our  Constitution  here  also  before  we  could  expect  the 
United  States  Senate  to  ratify  by  a  two-thirds  vote  any 
plan  which  contemplates  such  a  fundamental  change  in 
our  whole  political  structure  as  proposed  in  this  cove- 
nant to  enforce  peace.  Before  such  an  international  alli- 
ance could  be  approved  by  the  United  States  it  would, 
therefore,  be  necessary  to  change  the  Constitution  prob- 
ably in  other,  but  certainly  in  these  four,  particulars. 

Our  tenth  reason  is  that  the  proposed  alliance  to  en- 
force peace  comes  before  us  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  through  their  represent- 
ati\os  in  the  United  States  Senate,  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  accept  a  scheme  which  will  thus  materially  cur- 
tail the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  Congress,  subordi- 
nate that  body  to  an  alliance  known  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  change 
both  in  fact  and  in  theory  the  form  and  substance  of  this 
great,  successful  American  Republic. 

Our  eleventh  reason  is  that  the  advocates  of  such  an 
international  organization  of  force  as  a  means  of  restrict- 
ing wars  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  whole  conception 
of  it  is  very  old,  and  that  it  has  never  been  seriously  or 
popularly  received.  Mr.  Wilson  himself  says  that  "it  is 
a  new  doctrine  in  world  affairs."  And  yet  there  were  the 
"Greek  councils";  there  was  Dante's  proposal  of  world 
federation  backed  by  force  in  the  14th  century;  there 
was  the  Great  Design,  attributed  to  Henry  IV  of  France, 
embodying  the  same  principles,  in  1601;  there  was,  a 
few  years  later,  Hugo  Grotius  suggesting  the  importance 
of  "certain  congresses  of  Christian  powers  in  which  the 
controversies  among  some  of  them  may  be  decided  by 
others  who  are  interested,  and  in  which  measures  may  be 
taken  to  compel  the  parties  to  accept  peace  upon  equi- 
table terms";  there  was  William  Penn'splanof  1693, 
proposing  an  international  force  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  in  Europe;  there  were  Saint  Pierre  and  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau  with  similar  plans  in  the  early  18th 
century ;  there  was  Robert  Stewart,  better  known  as  Vis- 
count Castlereagh,  who  went  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
1814-1815,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  armed 


concert  of  Europe.  The  proposal  seems,  therefore,  to  be 
both  old  and  discredited. 

Our  twelfth  reason  is,  not  that  such  a  plan  strikes  at 
the  heart  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  not  that  it  does  vio- 
lence to  our  ancient  "policy  of  avoiding  entangling  alli- 
ances— we  could  well  afford  to  give  up  both  of  these  for 
the  peace  of  the  world — but  it  is  that  an  international 
force  such  as  is  here  contemplated  makes  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  war  more  difficult  by  subverting  the  logic 
of  history,  by  complicating  the  whole  situation  with  a 
threatening  factor  quite  unknown  and  quite  unneces- 
sary; for,  again  to  quote  Mr.  Madison,  "the  practicability 
of  making  laws,  with  coercive  sanctions,  for  the  States  as 
political  bodies  had  been  exploded  on  all  hands." 

Our  thirteenth  reason  is  that  the  advocates  of  such  an 
international  menace  ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  not  fear, 
but  justice,  that  paves  the  way  for  peace;  that  it  is  not 
chimeras,  but  the  centripetal  forces  of  an  enlightened 
self-interest,  that  really  count,  personally,  nationally,  in- 
ternationally— a  self-interest  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
place  rights  and  duties  in  harmonious  relation. 

And,  finally,  our  fourteenth  and  last  reason  is  that  it 
is  the  efficiency  of  public  opinion,  generally  granted  to 
be  the  ultimate  executive  force  behind  all  law,  that 
executive  to  which  Cicero  referred  as  "Queen  of  the 
World,"  which  must  be  relied  upon  to  organize  the  na- 
tions unto  their  peace  and  safety.  Cardinal  Fleury, 
prime  minister  to  Louis  XV  of  France,  when  presented 
with  the  scheme  for  world  peace  proposed  by  Saint 
Pierre,  is  said  to  have  pleasantly  remarked,  that  the 
document  should  have  a  preliminary  article  providing 
for  the  education  of  missionaries  "to  dispose  the  hearts 
of  the  princes  of  Europe  to  submit  to  such  a  diet."  This 
discriminating  suggestion  of  the  experienced  prime  min- 
ister seems  to  suggest  still  further  the  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  any  hopeful  inter- 
national alliance  to  enforce  a  world  peace. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S   MISTAKE 

WE  ARE  forced  to  think  on  Mr.  Wilson's  mistakes, 
not  because  Mr.  Wilson  makes  them,  but  because 
they  have  threatened  the  thing  with  which  we  are  most 
vitally  concerned,  namely,  an  effective  Society  of 
Nations.  While  the  President's  mistakes  have  been 
very  many,  there  is  one  outstanding  and  particularly 
harmful.  We  do  not  refer  to  his  extra-constitutional 
n<~umption  of  the  duties  of  a  plenipotentiary  at  Paris. 
We  do  not  refer  to  his  inexcusable  attempt  to  differen- 
tiate between  "legal"  and  "moral"  responsibilities.  We 
do  not  refer  to  his  fallacious  reasoning  in  the  interest 
of  an  impossible  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  We  are  not 
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thinking  of  the  self-contradictory  and  inconsistent  in- 
terpretations of  the  Covenant  which  Mr.  Wilson  has 
given  to  us  from  time  to  time.  We  are  willing  for  the 
present  to  close  our  eyes  to  his  astonishing  statement 
that  this  was  a  "people's  treaty/  and  that  we  must 
"take  it  or  leave  it."  What  we  are  thinking  of  here  is 
his  inexcusable  attitude  toward  the  United  States 
Senate. 

The  President,  showing  his  repeated  irritation  at  the 
United  States  Senate,  was  not  in  a  dignified  position. 
The  United  States  Senate  is  a  body  of  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  land,  and  its  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  this  wrongfully  named  League  of  Nations 
was  in  direct  fulfillment  of  its  duty  under  the  terms  of 
the  United  States  Constitution.  In  their  representative 
capacity,  the  members  of  the  Senate  had  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  treaty ; 
into  the  documents,  published  or  secret;  into  the  diplo- 
matic methods,  records,  and  negotiations;  for  without 
these  facts  the  members  of  the  Senate  could  not  have 
placed  the  responsibility  for  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
given  their  "advice"  or  "consent,"  nor  have  planned 
with  wisdom  the  nation's  international  policy.  That 
the  United  States  Senate  did  inquire  into  the  history 
and  significance  of  the  policy  proposed  by  this  treaty 
constituted  a  most  fundamental  thing  in  liberal  foreign 
policy,  for  it  was  the  only  means  by  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  could  have  spoken  through  their  rep- 
resentatives and  come  to  a  meeting  of  minds.  For  the 
President  to  ignore  and  deride  the  Senate  was  as  un- 
necessary as  it  was  unwise,  futile  as  it  was  inexcusable. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  rendered  a  service  to 
the  Society  of  Nations  that  is  yet  to  be.  The  "reserva- 
tions" revealed  no  opposition  to  the  principle  of  a  So- 
ciety of  Nations.  Indeed,  from  our  point  of  view,  they 
showed  a  sentiment  quite  the  contrary.  They  would 
have  made  a  real  League  possible.  True,  they  eliminated 
certain  alleged  terrifying  "guarantees"  and  removed 
from  our  list  of  duties  the  doleful  task  of  administering 
the  treaty  with  Germany.  And  now,  by  rejecting  the 
impossible  thing,  the  Senate  has  left  the  way  open  for 
a  legislative  Conference  of  all  the  Nations  to  the  up- 
building of  international  law  and  equity  in  conformity 
with  tried  and  familiar  methods. 

We  have  pointed  out  from  time  to  time  that  a  league 
to  enforce  peace  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  The  pro- 
posed Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  originally 
submitted  to  the  Senate  would  have  established  a  league 
to  enforce  peace  and  increased  the  possibilities  of  war. 
The  changes  proposed  by  the  Senate  would  have  removed 
from  the  League  this  unthinkable  element  of  force,  ex- 
cused America  from  an  irretrievable  commitment  to 
the  extreme  policy  of  the  treaty,  and  paved  the  way  for 


a  real  society  of  nations  based  upon  the  consent  of  all. 
The  great  error  of  the  President  lay  in  his  failure  to 
see  this.  Having  failed  in  this,  his  treaty,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  is  dead.  It  is  better  so. 


FIRST  BY  LEGISLATION 

IF  WE  are  to  follow  the  lamp  of  experience,  any  suc- 
cessful international  organization  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  between  the  nations  must  begin  with  legislation. 
The  details  of  procedure  would  be  very  simple.  All  the 
nations  would  send  duly  accredited  delegates  to  a  com- 
mon conference,  where  they  together,  as  a  result  of  dis- 
cussion, would  draft  in  definite  language  rules  of  law 
relating  to  concrete  needs  and  situations.  After  adop- 
tion by  the  conference,  these  proposed  statutes  would  be 
laid  before  the  respective  powers  for  ratification.  If 
ratified,  the  proposed  statutes  would  then  become  law 
for  all  ratifying  nations.  By  the  means  of  such  laws, 
passed  and  ratified  in  such  ways,  other  international 
organs  may  be  set  up  as  time  may  prove  to  be  necessary. 
This  method  of  going  about  the  business  is  not  only 
simple,  but  it  has  been  successfully  tried  by  a  thousand 
and  one  different  international  organizations,  particu- 
larly by  The  Hague  conferences. 

By  such  a  method  no  insuperable  difficulties,  such  as 
confront  us  anent  the  proposed  League  of  Nations,  could 
possibly  arise.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  reason 
why  Senator  James  A.  Eeed,  of  Missouri,  speaking  in 
the  United  States  Senate  February  26,  1920,  said:  "I 
unhesitatingly  declare  that  the  instrument  that  was  pro- 
posed by  the  American  Peace  Society  could  be  passed  in 
the  Senate  in  one  day's  time."  Senator  Keed  was  refer- 
ring to  the  declaration  of  principles  adopted  by  this 
Society  and  run  continuously  on  the  inside  of  the  front 
cover  of  this  magazine  since  America  entered  the  war. 
Indeed,  the  Senator  incorporated  our  International  Pro- 
gram of  Peace  Through  Justice  in  his  address.  In  his 
speech,  which  consumed  nearly  the  entire  session,  the 
Senator  also  pertinently  remarked  : 

"Mr.  President,  I  have  referred  In  the  preceding  remarks 
to  the  principle  advocated  by  the  American  Peace  Society, 
not  because  it  was  the  only  organization  advocating  the 
principles  referred  to,  but  on  account  of  its  activity  and 
importance.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  principles  -  by  it 
advanced  were  those  which  have  been  upon  the  tongues  and 
pens  of  distinguished  men  of  this  and  other  countries  for 
many  years.  They  were  the  principles  sought  to  be  wrought 
in  agreement  at  The  Hague  Convention,  where  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  for  their  ultimate  acceptance.  Scarcely  a 
modern  writer  of  note  or  recognized  thinker  ever  went  be- 
yond those  principles  up  to  the  very  time  the  President  de- 
parted for  Europe.  From  all  that  was  said  prior  to  the 
closing  of  the  doors  of  the  peace  conference,  when  the  doc- 
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trim-  of  'open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at,'  was  supplanted 
l,v  tin-  iMilicx  ,,r  -s.-cr.-i  agreements,  secretly  arrived  at,'  the 
piii. lie  had  a  right  to  believe,  anil  did  believe,  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  league  would  be  In  accordance 
with  tlu-se  well-known  and  long-advocated  policies," 

By  beginning  in  the  natural  way;  namely,  by  the  in- 
strument of  an  international  lawmaking  body,  all  the 
tlillieulties  now  paralyzing  reason  would  largely  disap- 
The  details  of  organization,  the  selection  of  offi- 

the  adjustment  of  finances;  questions  of  exclusion 
and  control;  all  elements  involving  personal  equation; 

ions  of   representation,   reduction  of  armaments, 

.  guarantees,  tariff  control,  waterways,  neutrality, 

and  the  infinite  number  of  others,  would  be  settled  in 

:. lance  with  the  principles  of  law  and  equity;  and 

MH-II  laws,  being  the  product  of  voluntary  and  co-opera- 

tiv.-  beings,  could  through  the  years  gradually  reveal  the 

to  accomplish  what  now  seems  to  be  the  impossible. 
Such  a  method  of  procedure  could  threaten  in  no  sense 
tin.-  world  as  would  any  alliance  for  the  enforcement  of 
peace.  It  would  be  in  conformity  with  the  well-known 
principle  that  compulsory  arbitration,  compulsion  and 
conciliation,  arc  mutually  exclusive  terms  and  self-con- 
truclietory  in  nature.  Presenting  no  fears,  even  of  eco- 
nomic pressure,  it  would  generate  no  dangerous  hostili- 

iiut  would  be  a  continuation  of  that  very  significant 
and  familiar  accomplishment  most  conspicuously  set 
forth  in  that  most  illuminating  "Convention  for  the 
Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes"  adopted  at 
The  Hague  and  ratified  by  the  nations  in  1899.  As  said 
by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  speaking  with  reference  to 
tin-  Adumson  Law  at  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  September 
•.'<>.  1916 :  "AH  we  have  to  do  is  to  stand  firmly  for  prin- 
ciple, and  we  can  get  justice  done." 


second  clause  of  article  U  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  all  treaties  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  are  the  "supreme  law  of  the  land" ;  that, 
further,  "the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  there- 
by, anything  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding."  If,  by  signing  the  treaty, 
we  become  parties  to  this  league  of  Nations,  it  becomes 
our  moral  and  our  legal  obligation  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  to  comply  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Council.  In  concrete  terms  that  simply  means  that  if 
the  Council  recommends  that  the  United  States  shall 
send  its  armies  to  Abyssinia,  we  shall  be  legally  and 
morally  bound  to  do  just  that  thing.  A  group  of  nine 
men  dominated  by  five  will  have  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  power  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  shall  do  that  thing.  It  is  conceivable  that  a  situa- 
tion might  arise  where  the  United  States  ought  to  send 
an  army  to  Abyssinia;  and  if  we,  the  American  people, 
should  feel  that  it  was  our  duty  to  do  that,  we  would  do 
it;  but  that  decision  should  be  made,  in  our  judgment, 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  representing  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  not  by  any  group  of  five 
men  sitting  in  Geneva  or  elsewhere.  Davy  Crockett's 
words  were,  "Be  sure  you're  right,  then  go  ahead/' 
That  has  the  American  ring  about  it.  Before  we  become 
a.  part  of  this  alliance  to  enforce  peace,  let  us  first  make 
sure  of  all  that  it  means,  for  once  the  American  people 
are  convinced  that  a  given  course  is  right,  they  may  be 
trusted  to  go  ahead.  They  did  it  in  the  World  War. 
They  would  do  it  again.  But  they  knew  where  they  were 
going  then. 


LET  US  MAKE  SURE  NOW 

Tin:  Dvvv  ('HIM  KKTT  strain  in  us  demands  that  be- 
fore we  go  ahead  we  be  sure  we  are  right.  To  those 
who  argue  that  we  can  safely  accept  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  bad  as  it  is  agreed  to  be,  because 
after  we  have  signed  it  we  can  then  proceed  to  patch  it 
up,  we  would  offer  a  word  of  warning.  We  would  re- 
mind them  of  a  single  stubborn  fact.  That  fact  is  this: 
When  the  United  States  signs  the  instrument  she  signs 
a  treaty  and  assumes  under  it  all  treaty  obligations. 
This  means  that  she  attumes  every  possible  obligation, 
moral  and  legal,  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Wh.-ii  President  Wilson  or  any  one  else  advises  us  that 
wlu-n  we  have  signed  the  treaty  we  have  assumed  no 
,  but  simply  a  moral,  obligation,  he  renders  a  dis- 
e  to  nur  thinking,  an  insult,  indeed,  to  the  moral 
intelligence  of  every  right-minded  American.  The 


ENGLISH  POETS  AND  THE  WAR 

DIIIIXG  THE  WAR  there  were  poets  who  defended  it, 
stimulated  enlistment  in  it,  and  prophesied  great 
things  from  it.  Since  it  closed,  the  current  of  comment 
by  the  singers  has  been  quite  adverse.  Their  mood, 
especially  those  of  them  who  actually  fought  in  Europe, 
is  one  of  "pacificism,"  of  contempt  for  the  bellicose  arm- 
chair ranters  for  war  who  stayed  at  home,  and  a  terrible 
realism  in  depicting  their  own  and  other  soldiers'  ex- 
periences. 

"You  hope  that  we  shall  tell  you  that  they  found  their  hap- 
piness In  fighting, 

Or  that  they  died  witli  :i  sons  <m  tlieii-  lip-. 
Or  that  we  shall  use  the  old  familiar  phrases 
With  which  your  paid  st-rvants  pleiist-  you  In  the  press: 
Mut  we  are  poets 
Ami  shall  tell  the  truth." 

Thus  speaks  Osbert  Sitwell  in  "Argonaut  and  Jugger- 
naut." 

KM-II  more  poignantly  rebellious  is  Siegfried  Sassoon. 
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who  began  his  caustic  criticism  before  the  war  closed, 
and  who  keeps  it  up  in  his  latest  volume.  Likewise  in 
Robert  Nichols'  verse  you  get  the  same  affirmation  of  the 
hideousness  and  futility  of  the  process. 

The  significance  of  this  revolt  is  that  it  comes  from 
youth,  and  they  are  men  of  a  social  caste  that  hitherto 
has  glorified  almost  all  the  wars  in  which  Great  Britain 
has  shared.  But  no  longer  do  these  men  speak  the  "Eule 
Britannia"  dialect. 


"HUMANIZING"  AN  ARMY 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR  BAKER  on  February  26th  issued  a 
statement,  or  "order,"  through  the  General  Staff 
office,  with  which  officers  were  charged  to  "familiarize 
themselves  at  once."  Technically  considered,  it  is  a 
memorandum  on  the  "treatment  of  recruits,"  who,  by 
the  way,  are  not  forthcoming  now  in  a  way  to  please  the 
War  Department. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  order : 

"The  treatment  of  the  new  soldier  must  be  based  on 
the  human  element  much  more  than  has  been  the  case  in 
the  past.  We  have  given  our  pledge  that  the  new  army 
shall  be  a  really  democratic  institution,  not  a  thing  apart 
from  the  people,  but  essentially  a  part  of  the  people,  by 
and  for  whom  it  exists,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  every 
officer  and  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  service  to  do 
his  utmost  to  bring  this  about,  not  only  in  drill  and  dis- 
cipline, but  also  in  human  interest  and  sympathy  for  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  young  civilian  who  dons  our 
uniform." 

The  inferential  admissions  of  this  document  as  to 
past  practices  are  significant.  We  shall  not  attempt  to 
say  precisely  how  much  its  issuance  is  due  to  the  wide- 
spread revolt  of  non-professional  officers  and  drafted 
privates,  who  served  in  the  A.  E.  F.,  against  the  temper 
and  the  tactics  of  the  West  Point  "regulars"  under 
whom  they  acted  at  home  and  abroad — a  revolt  that 
smouldered  in  days  of  war,  but  has  flamed  up  and  out 
since  the  armistice.  That  this  fierce  resentment  against 
the  "caste"  system  of  the  regular  army  and  the  "ma- 
chine" conception  of  the  private,  which  the  West  Pointer 
has  come  to  hold  through  long  years  of  unchallenged 
power,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  present  demand  for 
"humanization,"  we  have  little  doubt.  Even  a  General 
Staff  knows  when  to  pay  at  least  mock  obeisance  to 
democracy  and  humanity. 

We  are  interested  in  another  phrase  in  this  order.  It 
is  the  one  in  which  Secretary  Baker  says  that  the  country 
has  given  a  pledge  that  the  army  shall  be  a  "democratic 
institution."  We  can  understand  how  an  army  can  begin 
to  form  and  function  in  a  manner  approximating  demo- 
cratic rule ;  but  that  it  can  stay  so,  or  function  efficiently 
from  the  military  standpoint,  while  so  managed,  we 


doubt.  Soviet  Russia  has  tried  it  and  swiftly  seen  a  most 
autocratic  form  of  army  rule  come  to  pass  to  meet 
alleged  or  real  national  needs. 

Militarism  and  autocracy  are  Siamese  twins.  However, 
we  have  no  objection  to  an  effort  to  humanize  the  auto- 
cratic ideal  so  far  as  it  may  be  done ;  but  we  do  not  ex- 
pect to  see  colonels  and  privates  fraternizing,  or  army- 
post  administration  decided  by  a  referendum  of  officers 
and  privates,  or  court-martial  justice  rival  in  equity  that 
decreed  by  civilian  courts.  Lead  is  still  lead  and  gold  is 
still  gold,  despite  the  latest  proof  that  they  have  un- 
suspected affinities  and  are  neither  of  them  matter,  but 
only  differing  modes  of  motion.  An  army  barrack  is  not 
a  home  and  never  can  be  made  one;  and  a  system  that 
has  for  its  corner-stone  unquestioning,  unreasoning 
obedience  cannot  be  expected  to  function  like  a  free 
State. 


HOPEFUL  WORDS  FROM  JAPAN 

THE  JAPANESE  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  strikes  a  reassuring  chord  from  out 
of  what  has  sounded  to  us  as  an  inharmonious  orchestra 
in  Japan.  He  tells  us  that  Premier  Hara  is  showing 
considerable  determination  in  his  efforts  to  get  the  gov- 
ernment of  Japan  out  of  the  control  of  the  army.  We 
are  given  a  picture  of  the  popular  agitation  against  the 
old  iron-fisted  soldier  faction  which  has  tried  to  make  a 
second  Germany  out  of  Japan.  He  expresses  the  view 
that  Japan  "is  rapidly  joining  with  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  its  hatred  and  contempt  of  anything  which  savors  of 
Prussianism." 

It  appears  that  Ichizo  Hattori,  formerly  governor  of 
Hyogo  prefecture  and  now  a  member  of  the  Diet,  has 
recently  made  a  strong  attack  in  open  session  on  the 
militarists,  accusing  the  war  office  of  constantly  inter- 
fering in  secret  with  Japan's  foreign  relations,  and  that 
to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  reputation  of  Japan 
abroad.  It  is  true  that  the  war  minister  denied  these 
charges;  but  we  are  convinced  by  what  this  correspond- 
ent says,  and  by  certain  other  facts  which  have  reached 
us,  that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  public  to  disagree  with  the  views  of  the  war 
minister.  Some  of  the  newspapers,  such  as  the  Yo- 
miura,  are  discussing  the  whole  matter  with  unusual 
frankness,  speaking  in  concrete  terms  about  such  things 
as  Japanese  diplomacy  in  Chin*  and  the  unscrupulous 
activities  of  militarists,  especially  also  in  China. 

Mr.  Osaki,  having  recently  returned  to  Japan  after 
an  extended  journey  through  America  and  Europe,  has 
spoken  very  critically  of  Japan,  accusing  her  of  being  a 
"Fuji  standing  upside  down."  Among  other  things  Mr. 
Osaki  said : 
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"It  cannot  be  denied  that  there  has  been  a  positive  ten- 
in  Japan  to  regard  military  force  as  a  universal  pan- 
acea for  all  International  Ills.  In  the  past  Japan  has  fre- 
ciiiontly  had  recourse  to  military  force  In  International 
questions,  but  the  general  tendency  of  the  world  has  now 
changed,  since  the  great  war  has  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  that  a  strong  army  and  navy  can  hardly  guarantee 
the  ascendancy  of  a  country.  If  military  force  could  satls- 
i  ily  solve  all  International  questions,  such  problems  as 
the  Shantung  question  and  the  China  boycott  would  have 
been  settled  long  ago." 

It  appears  also  that  Mr.  Nagashima,  member  of  the 
Diet,  has  demanded  the  establishment  of  a  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  an  innovation  indeed. 

But  the  remarkable  thing  about  the  whole  situation 
seems  to  be  the  wide  welcome  from  the  public  at  large 
and  by  the  press  to  the  views  thus  expressed  against  the 
militarists. 


the  plan — body,  mind,  heart,  and  soul.  They  want  to 
know  whether  his  rivals  are,  and  they  keep  writing 
formal  letters  to  the  would-be  neutrals. 

Their  tactics  are  quite  legitimate.  We  trust  that  the 
Wood  backers  will  continue  to  prod  until  they  get  some 
positive  answers.  The  electors  in  this  campaign  have  a 
right  to  know  what  the  several  candidates  think.  Planks 
in  party  platforms  illuminate  the  way  partly;  but  it  is 
in  the  man  more  than  in  the  platform  that  voters  are 
now  most  interested ;  for  a  platform  may  be  ignored  or 
forgotten;  but  a  man  of  the  requisite  presidential  age 
does  not  change  his  spots.  If  he  is  a  leopard,  he  remains 
so. 


COMPULSORY  UNIVERSAL  MILITARY 
TRAINING 

Ti  1 1:  LATEST  formal  action  by  Congress  relative  to  the 
plan  to  have  compulsory  universal  military  training 
of  the  youth  of  the  United  States  "side  steps"  the  issue. 
Two  factors  of  the  situation  have  caused  this  perform- 
ance :  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  and  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  party  managers  to  have  any  additional  com- 
plexity added  to  an  already  tangled  and  disturbed  state 
of  affairs  in  a  vexing  presidential  campaign. 

With  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  innovation — in  times 
of  peace — ranging  anywhere  from  $700,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000  annually,  lawmakers  who  live  in  fear  of 
irate  and  already  heavily  burdened  taxpayers,  and  who 
know  from  the  estimates  of  expert  congressional  and 
Treasury  officials  that  the  government  faces  a  deficit  of 
from  three  to  five  billion  dollars  next  year,  are  not  pre- 
pared to  back  the  "militarists"  who  wish  peace  conscrip- 
tion. 

As  for  the  politicians,  they  have  begun  to  hear  from 
the  farmers,  the  manual  workers,  the  "intelligentzia," 
the  women,  and  the  returned  soldiers.  The  latter,  it  was 
supposed,  would  be  strong  supporters  of  the  project. 
Some  of  them  are,  but  more  of  them  are  not.  Their  ex- 
periences in  Europe  and  in  the  home  camps  have  been 
educational.  Like  the  rank  and  file  of  the  British  and 
French  armies,  they  are  "fed  up"  on  war  and  cannot  be 
counted  upon  for  future  offensive  action  or  for  loyalty 
to  a  military  policy. 

If  many  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presidency  could 
have  their  way,  they  would  avoid  taking  sides  on  this 
issue  now.  But  the  supporters  of  the  candidacy  of  Gen- 
eral Wood,  of  the  United  States  Army,  do  not  intend  to 
lot  them  evade  facing  the  issue.  He  does  not.  He  is  for 


THE  REAL  RUSSIA 

SINCE  we  last  went  to  press  the  Russia  of  the  Soviets 
has  so  strengthened  itself  in  a  military  way  that  there 
is  no  longer  any  formidable  military  opposition  to  it 
within  the  nation,  nor  any  disposition  of  the  Allied 
Powers  further  to  spend  money,  supplies,  and  men  in 
aiding  elements  of  the  population  that  resist  the  Soviet 
control.  Nor  is  this  all.  Great  Britain,  Italy,  and 
France,  to  a  less  degree,  have  informally,  if  not  formally, 
agreed  to  quasi-recognition  of  the  State  dominated  by 
Lenin  and  Trotsky;  and  Japan  and  the  United  States 
have  agreed  in  this,  at  least,  that  they  are  withdrawing 
troops  from  Siberia  and  letting  the  situation  take  what 
shape  it  will  along  Russian  nationalistic  lines. 

These  governmental  decisions,  so  pregnant  with  im- 
portance, because  pointing  toward  cessation  of  internal 
Russian  strife  and  also  toward  a  radical  alteration  of  the 
economic  condition  of  Europe  and  northern  Asia,  have 
been  arrived  at  partly  because  of  necessity  and  partly  be- 
cause of  the  appeals  of  reason  or  commercial  cupidity. 
The  masses  of  the  people  in  the  Allied  and  Associated 
nations  will  not  support  further  warfare  against  the  Rus- 
sian masses.  Moreover,  all  latest  reports  from  Russia 
indicate  a  greater  degree  of  political  stability  and  eco- 
nomic health  there  than  conservative  journals  and  their 
correspondents  have  been  willing  to  report  and  admit. 
Last,  but  not  least,  the  Russian  market  is  vast,  and  pri- 
ority of  entrance  into  the  field  means  much  wealth  to  the 
pioneer  trading  nation. 

Having  decided  no  longer  to  "tick  against  the  pricks," 
Europe  has  at  last  agreed  to  do  what  she  should  have 
done  years  ago,  namely,  send  into  Russia  a  representative 
commission  backed  with  the  moral  support  of  the  na- 
tions interested.  Reliance  in  part  upon  the  Labor  Sec- 
tion of  the  League  of  Nations  is  interesting.  Delegates 
so  appointed  may  command  treatment  from  the  Soviet 
^'nvcrnment  that  a  commission  of  "intellectuals,"  pro- 
fessional public  officials,  or  diplomats  of  the  old  school 
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could  probably  not  count  upon.  We  hope  the  men  sent 
will  be  of  a  moderate  and  not  a  radical  type;  that  they 
will  know  what  to  seek  for  in  the  way  of  information 
and  how  to  interpret  it  when  they  find  it. 

"Beal  Eussia"  has  been  a  terra  incognita  to  the  world 
since  the  Bevolution,  so  narrowly  partisan  and  class- 
conscious  have  been  most  of  the  investigators  and  com- 
mentators who  have  pretended  to  tell  the  world  what 
really  was  being  done  in  the  vast  Slavic  domain.  Honest- 
minded  visitors  have  too  often  been  denied  expression. 
Governments  have  relied  too  exclusively  on  "intelligence" 
officers  with  an  almost  inevitable  bias,  owing  to  their 
class  affiliations  and  economic  preferences.  Eadicals 
have  gone  daft  over  experiments  that  had  a  Utopian 
dress  but  a  gross  body  within  the  libertarian  attire.  For 
lack  of  light,  partisans  of  monarchy,  constitutional 
representative  government,  and  democracy  with  the 
group  as  the  basic  unit,  have  been  bespattering  each 
other  with  mud.  Powers  that  controlled  navies  have 
kept  up  a  blockade  that  has  put  an  end  to  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  non-combatants.  Wounds  have 
been  made  that  will  l^ave  permanent  scars,  reminding 
former  friends  among  the  nations  that  they  have  been 
enemies,  as,  for  instance,  Eussia  beset  by  republican 
France  and  the  United  States. 

The  chapter  is  one  discrediting  human  nature,  politi- 
cal idealism,  "open  diplomacy,"  and  20th  century  jour- 
nalism. 


TAKE  NOT  THE  OPPORTUNITY 
FROM  FRANCE 

INTERNATIONAL  magnanimity  towards  central  Europe 
can  be  initiated  only  by  France. 

It  is  complained,  especially  by  such  persons  as  Mr. 
Maynard  Keynes,  in  his  "The  Economic  Consequences 
of  Peace,"  and  by  Norman  Angell,  in  his  "The  Peace 
Treaty  and  the  Economic  Chaos  of  Europe,"  that  M. 
Clemenceau  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Wilson's  fourteen  points, 
and  that  throughout  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris  he 
drove  steadily  at  one  object,  namely,  to  render  Ger- 
many impotent  by  means  of  accumulative  poverty  and 
famine.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  population  of  Ger- 
many has  increased  since  1870  from  forty  million  to 
nearly  seventy  million.  To  feed  such  a  population  from 
within  her  own  borders  or  to  obtain  sufficient  raw  mate- 
rials from  her  own  resources  is  impossible.  The  im- 
pressive manufacturing  activity  of  Germany  is  depend- 
ent upon  imports.  The  Paris  Treaty  aims  to  cripple 
Germany's  manufacturing  industry  by  making  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  import  either  food  or  raw  materials; 
because,  since  modern  manufacturing  depends  upon  coal, 
iron,  and  transportation,  M.  Clemeneeau's  statesman- 


ship at  Paris  was  bent  upon  making  it  impossible  for 
Germany  to  obtain  coal,  iron,  or  transports.  It  is 
argued  that  Germany  requires  140,000,000  tons  of  coal 
yearly  if  she  is  to  renew  her  manufacturing  on  a  scale 
equal  to  that  of  1914.  The  loss  of  the  coal  mines  of  the 
Saar  Valley,  the  obligation  of  Germany  to  furnish  coal 
to  France,  Italy,  and  to  other  allies,  and  the  reduction 
of  Germany's  territory  has  reduced  the  annual  coal  sup- 
ply in  Germany  to  60,000,000  tons.  Germany's  loss  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  means  a  reduction  of  three-fourths  of 
her  iron  supply.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  Ger- 
many's mercantile  marine  practically  disappears  from 
the  seas.  Ir.  the  light  of  these  facts,  Professor  Starling 
reported,  in  his  official  calculations,  to  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  Germany  is  in  position  at  the  present  mo- 
ment to  feed  less  than  one-half  of  her  population.  Be- 
cause of  her  losses  in  coal,  iron,  and  means  of  transpor- 
tation, it  is  believed  that  if  the  present  terms  of  the 
treaty  are  enforced  that  15,000,000  of  the  German  people 
will  starve  to  death. 

We  are  presented  thus  with  a  distressing  picture  in- 
deed. Instead  of  an  increasing  birth  rate,  Germany  is 
already  face  to  face  with  a  declining  birth  rate.  Babies 
are  fed  a  mixture  of  spinach  and  water,  because  neither 
milk  nor  other  food  can  be  had.  New-born  children 
are  wrapped  in  newspapers  for  the  want  of  other  clothes. 
We  are  presented  with  the  picture  of  "starving  women 
tearing  in  pieces  a  horse  fallen  in  the  street,  and  eating 
its  raw  flesh;  the  appearance  of  tuberculosis  in  shapes 
hitherto  unprecedented,  attacking  the  whole  body  si- 
multaneously and  finally  manifesting  itself  in  puru- 
lent dissolution.''  As  an  economic  proposition  we  are 
asked,  What  is  to  become  of  this  country?  It  was  the 
best  customer  of  Italy,  Belgium,  Norway,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Eussia ;  the  second  best  customer  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  third  best  customer  of  France.  Mr. 
Norman  Angell  uses  these  ominous  words : 

"A  moment's  reflection  should  convince  us  that  a  racially 
and  nationally  cohesive  block  of  seventy  millions,  with  a 
gift  for  discipline  and  organization,  surrounded  by  smaller 
States,  most  of  whom  are  in  bitter  conflict  with  one  another, 
cannot  be  condemned  to  slow  starvation.  Somehow,  some- 
where, they  would  find  a  means  of  breaking  out  of  their 
prison.  By  our  action  we  should  have  given  them  a  right- 
eous cause  for  war.  Then,  indeed,  they  would  be  fighting 
for  their  homes,  their  women-folk,  their  little  ones,  and  the 
war  would  be  waged  by  a  ferocity  measured  by  the  ferocity 
of  the  doctrine — our  doctrine — against  which  it  would  be  a 
revolt." 

We  have  no  doubt  of  the  substantial  accuracy  of  this 
picture  and  we  agree  that  it  is  terrible.  On  the  top 
of  it  all  is  the  new  spirit  of  revenge,  transferred  now 
to  Germany.  The  dangers  along  the  Ehine  persist. 
What  is  to  be  done? 
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In  the  light  of  the  nearly  a  thousand  years  oi'  at- 
and  counter-attacks  across  this  river,  it  does  not 
seem  desirable  that  the  United  States  should  recommend 
the  amelioration  of  the  terms  imposed  upon  Germany. 
\\  e  do  not  sympathize  with  Mr.  Mayuard  Keynes  nor 
witli  Mr.  Normal  Angell  in  permitting  their  lively 
sympathies  for  the  German  suffering  to  blind  them  to 
Buffering  in  France.  France  has  suffered  far  more 
than  Germany.  Let  us  get  that  in  our  minds.  From 
our  point  of  view,  furthermore,  the  cause  of  it  all  started 
with  Germany.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  we 
hear  so  much  of  the  sufferings  in  Germany  and  so  little 
of  the  sufferings  in  France.  A  correspondent  writes 
out  of  eastern  France:  "The  situation  is  still  grave; 
practically  no  coal,  nor  furniture,  and  no  milk.  How 
on  earth  are  we  to  feed  all  the  tiny  babies  during  the 
winter,  with  condensed  milk  three  francs  a  tin,  and  very 
ordinary  at  that?  .  .  .  The  economic  and  financial 
situation  is  frightful.  Germany  does  not  fulfill  the 
treaty,  and  it  appears  that  seventy-five  years  will  be 
necessary  to  clear  and  rebuild  everything.  Seventy- 
five  years!  How  on  earth  can  France  wait?  The  rate 
of  exchange  prevents  us  from  asking  help,  materials, 
etc.,  so  it  would  seem  that  we  shall  have  to  go  to  Ger- 
many for  all  we  need.  It's  a  farce,  a  cruel,  unjust, 
disgusting  farce.  .  .  .  After  Mr.  Wilson  has 
obliged  us  to  go  in  for  the  famous  League  against  our 
own  convictions,  it  really  seems  a  joke,  too." 

Our  feeling  is  that  since  there  can  be  no  permanent 
solution  of  the  situation  in  central  Europe  save  in  terms 
of  a  peace  of  reconciliation ;  and  since  there  can  be  no 
ft  -ding  of  reconciliation  within  central  Europe  except 
through  some  magnanimous  act  of  the  victor,  that  mag- 
nanimous act  would  be  most  effective  were  it  to  come 
from  France.  There  can  be  no  real  magnanimity  from 
any  other  source.  If,  therefore,  there  are  to  be  any 
proposals  looking  toward  amelioration  of  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  toward  "forgiveness"  of  indebtedness,  those 
steps  should  be  taken  first  by  France.  Let  the  rest  of 
us  wait,  therefore,  upon  France  in  this  matter.  There 
is  where  the  magnanimity  must  start  if  it  is  to  start  any- 
where. And  France  can  be  magnanimous.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  that.  Until  that  magnanimity  is  forth- 
coming, England,  Italy,  and  America  will  do  well  to  re- 
member the  devastations,  the  hungry  children,  and  the 
dead  scattered  over  pathetic  France.  Since  France  did 
not  begin  this  war;  since  she  has  been  the  innocent 
sufferer  of  the  greatest  of  wrongs :  since  only  friendship 
can  heal  the  wounds;  and  since  friendship  can  only  fol- 
low where  kindness  and  magnanimity  lead  the  way. 
our  feolincr  is  that  the  first  step  toward  that  peace  of 
reconciliation,  which  is  the  only  conceivable  basis  for 
nonce,  must  he  taken  voluntarily  hy  the  nation  most  in 
danger  and  hv  the  people  who  have  suffered  most. 


Tin-:   WOULD  is  not  ready  for  an  international  or- 
ganization with  unlimited  jurisdiction  of  indefinite 
ilclinitiou. 


Pi;  i. si.  NT  DAY  international  conditions  recall  the  cyn- 
ical remark  of  Lord  Salisbury,  that  "national  grati- 
tude is  a  bird  whose  only  natural  habitat  is  the  after- 
dinner  speech." 


Si NCK  "Music  hath  power  to  soothe  the  savage  breast," 
it  is  well  to  note  and  to  welcome  an  "international" 
mo\ement  in  the  realm  of  music.     The  International 
Gregorian  Congress  will  meet  in  New  York  City  June 
L-8, 


MAJOR-GENKKAL  LKONARD  WOOD  complains  that 
''our  untrained  men  were  killed  in  the  war." 
Arc  trained  men  invulnerable  to  bullets  and  poison  gas, 
General  ?  The  same  experienced  statesman  remarks  that 
"military  training  is  not  compulsory  training  in  mili- 
tarism." General,  who  are  the  militarists  anyway? 


Tine   BI.AXKKT  guarantees   under  article   10   would 
have  been  much  more  acceptable  at  -this  stage  of 
international  development  had  they  been  specific  guar- 
antees in  the  interest  of  French  safety  along  the  Rhine 
and  of  the  new  republics  recently  set  up. 


TIIK  SORT  of  thing  the  League  of  Nations — indeed, 
every  idealistic  plan — needs  is  the  establishment  of 
an  idea  of  public  right  as  the  governing  idea  of  world 
politics. 


IF  TIIK  Council  and  Assembly  are  to  be,  as  some  claim 
they  will  become,  mere  councils  of  conciliation,  it  is 
the  business  of  a  strong  and  successful  federal  govern- 
ment such  as  the  United  States  to  make  sure  of  this  in 
advance. 


MB.  GILBERT  K.  CHESTERTON  in  one  of  his  char- 
acteristic interviews,  emphasizing  as  usual  the  su- 
periority of  the  past  to  the  present,  says  that  "the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence  is  soaked  in 
classical  antiquity."  It  is  true  that  Jefferson  did  know 
something  of  the  classics ;  but  his  chief  inspiration  was  a 
very  recent  form  of  French  philosophy ;  and  as  for  the 
other  signers,  most  of  them  went  no  farther  back  in  their 
philosophy  of  revolt  than  their  own  experiences  as 
English  colonials  applying  the  fundamentals  of  British 
law  and  order  and  liberty.  You  cannot  make  anything 
Greek  or  Roman  out  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
or  the  Constitution  of  1789. 
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THE  PEOPLE  all  over  the  United  States  are  demand- 
ing decreased  taxation,  and  everybody  on  the  pay- 
roll is  demanding  an  increase  of  salary.  How  can  you 
reconcile  these  two  demands?  said  a  Congressman  in 
the  debate  on  the  Soldiers'  Bonus  Bill.  You  cannot 
satisfy  both  except  you  begin  way  back  and  teach  anew 
that  war  depletes  treasuries,  inflates  currencies,  upsets 
family  budgets,  and  makes  it  sure  that  lawmakers  must 
face  just  such  an  impasse. 


THE  AMERICAN  ARMY  in  France  dealt  so  fairly  and 
humanly  with  such  German  prisoners  as  came  un- 
der its  control  or  as  they  met  the  captives  in  camps  run 
by  the  Allies  that  now  the  United  States  is  profiting  by 
the  record  thus  made.  As  these  former  prisoners  return 
home  they  contrast  their  lot  with  men  who  came  under 
the  rule  of  captors  of  other  nations,  men  who  showed 
hate,  not  magnanimity  and  sportsmanship.  Justice  is  a 
form  of  capital  that  pays  large  dividends  in  kind.  Hate 
likewise. 


THE  CANTONS  of  Switzerland,  like  the  States  of  the 
American  Union,  are  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent unities.  But,  quite  as  in  that  development  of 
arbitration  under  the  Eoman  civil  law  leading  to  a 
permanent  judiciary  out  of  which  developed  the  Pax 
Romana,  there  was  a  similar  development  in  Helvetia. 
From  1291  to  1848,  disputes  between  the  Cantons  of 
Switzerland  were  settled  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  arbitration.  Then  was  established  a  permanent 
federal  tribunal  with  jurisdiction  of  civil  situations  be- 
tween Cantons;  then  later  over  disputes  of  a  public 
nature.  This  represents  a  development  similar  to  that 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 


THE  PREMIER  OF  JAPAN,  in  his  speech  opening  Par- 
liament in  January,  commented  on  the  recent  im- 
perial rescript,  and  said  that  he  was  "filled  with  awe  at 
the  profundity  and  comprehensiveness  of  the  utterances 
from  the  throne."  This  from  a  Liberal  and  "Com- 
moner" Prime  Minister.  Japan  cannot  adjust  herself 
to  the  West  until  she  quits  this  sort  of  fawning.  Un- 
fortunately she  has  a  state  religion,  the  religion  of  a 
dynasty  heaven-derived;  and  that,  too,  must  go.  At 
least  that  is  the  way  it  seems  to  us. 


THE  LEAGUE  so  long  under  discussion  in  the  Senate 
is  seen  to  have  been  a  radical  innovation  upon  one 
of  America's  most  treasured  political  theories,  the  theory 
of  representative  government.     There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  proposed  League  of  Nations  is  in  form  and  sub- 


stance of  the  nature  of  a  world  empire.  That  the  lan- 
guage of  compulsion  has  been  softened  into  the  language 
of  a  promise  does  not  alter  the  essential  accuracy  of 
such  a  characterization.  Leaving  out  the  methods  of 
legislation  and  of  judicial  processes,  as  it  does,  it  is 
purely  executive  in  its  nature;  that  is  to  say,  being  un- 
hampered by  either  law  or  court,  it  is  Prussian  in  its 
conception  and  in  its  dangers. 


LEST  WE  FORGET,  there  remains  the  Administrative 
Council  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at 
The  Hague.  Forty-three  nations  signed  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes, 
October  18,  1907,  twenty-six  of  whom  have  ratified  the 
instrument.  Our  members  of  the  Court  are:  Hon. 
George  Gray,  Hon.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Hon.  Elihu  Root, 
and  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore.  In  one  more  year  the 
Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  will  be 
twenty-one  years  of  age. 


THE  INEVITABLE  movement  among  nations  is  toward 
the  settlement  of  their  disputes  by  arbitration; 
thence  by  judicial  processes  in  a  permanent  court  pre- 
sided over  by  permanent  judges  clothed  with  all  the 
sanctity  of  judicial  responsibility  and  adjudicating  is- 
sues between  the  nations  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  equity,  which  principles  of  law  and 
equity  shall  represent  the  action  of  accredited  repre- 
sentatives of  the  peoples.  Such  a  movement  constitutes 
the  hope  of  the  nations  in  their  attempts  to  overcome 
the  destructive  methods  of  war.  It  is  a  fundamental 
fact  that  justice  has  no  relation  to  might  or  majority. 
The  evolution  of  international  peace  will  proceed  as  it 
has  proceeded  between  the  Swiss  Cantons,  the  parts  of 
the  British  Empire,  and  the  free,  sovereign,  independent 
States  of  the  American  Union. 


How  THEY  do  keep  reverting  to  The  Hague  as  a 
place  for  legitimate  internationalism  to  find  its 
solutions.  Here  is  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  admitting 
that  the  plan  for  trial  of  Germans  under  Article  228  of 
the  Treaty  is  unworkable  now  and  urging  that  a  court 
be  set  up  at  The  Hague,  made  up  of  the  neutral  powers 
only,  at  which  the  Entente  powers  should  appear  as 
accusers  and  their  recent  German  enemy  as  defendants. 
A  better  way  has.  been  agreed  upon;  but  the  fact  that 
this  Liberal  veteran  talks  thus  of  The  Hague  indicates 
that  there  are  still  Britons  who  recall  that  that  city  has 
a  recent  history  which  will  always  make  it  memorable  in 
the  history  of  international  jurisprudence.  The  nations 
will  come  back  to  it,  probably  before  long.  It  is  in- 
evitable. 
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BRITISH  COLUMBIA  and  the  State  of  Washington  pro- 
pose to  make  a  park  on  the  boundary  line,  into 
which  resort  their  fine  State  and  provincial  highway 
ms  will  lead  from  the  south  and  from  the  north. 
In  the  park  they  plan  to  erect  a  suitable  memorial  of  a 
century  and  more  of  peace  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States.    Fine  idea,  fine  plan  of  execution,  and 
fine  environment ! 


J  ROBERTSON  SCOTT,  eminent  as  a  Western  jour- 
•  nalist,  living  and  writing  in  Japan,  writing  in  the 
latest  bulletin  of  the  Japan  Society,  N.  Y.  City,  says 
that  the  fundamental  reason  why  Asia  is  a  mystery  to 
the  West  and  the  West  is  a  mystery  to  Asia  is  because  of 
distrust  of  each  other's  morality.  How  inevitably  all 
problems  of  international  relations  come  back  to  ethical 
tests  for  final  settlement.  Mr.  Scotf  s  sense  of  personal 
duty  at  this  grave  juncture  in  history  is  taking  him  back 
to  Asia  to  establish  a  review  that  will  help  break  down 
the  distrust  and  dispel  the  mystery.  Why?  Because 
war,  that  flows  out  of  distrust  and  alienation,  must  be 
avoided  if  progress  is  not  to  prove  to  be  a  dream  and 
civilization  an  illusion. 


THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT  has  been  holding  an  "Essay 
Contest,"  in  which  the  students  of  all  schools,  ex- 
cept colleges  and  universities,  whether  public,  private, 
sectarian,  or  non-sectarian,  were  invited  to  participate. 
The  subject  chosen  was  "What  are  the  Benefits  of  an 
Enlistment  in  the  United  States  Army  ?"  The  board  of 
judges  was  composed  of  Secretary  Baker,  General  Pey- 
ton C.  March,  General  John  J.  Pershing.  The  princi- 
pals of  all  schools  were  urged  to  co-operate  in  every  way 
possible  in  this  great  contest  conducted  by  the  officers 
of  the  Army  Recruiting  Service.  One  instinctively 
wonders  why  so  much  energy  has  to  be  spent  in  order 
to  recruit  our  army  and  navy  forces.  We  judge  that 
the  common  sense  of  our  young  men  is  something  of  a 
factor  in  the  situation. 


THK  PICTURE  of  one  man  voting  in  a  foreign  city, 
one  only  of  five,  deciding  the  fate  of  over  100,- 
000,000  of  people,  has  not  appealed  to  the  majority  of 
the  American  people.  In  short,  the  unrepresentative 
action  providing  for  the  whole  project  has  seemed  like 
a  leap  in  the  dark,  a  rehabilitation  of  that  ancient  and 
outgrown  system  of  one-man  power,  a  system  invariably 
ending  in  riot  and  revolution.  The  American  people 
are  accustomed  to  the  negotiations  of  treaties  by  the 
method  of  commissioners  reporting  to  the  President, 
who  in  turn  submits  the  instrument  for  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  They  have  not  been  able  to  un- 


derstand, and  they  have  not  therefore  been  able  to  ap- 
prove, of  the  President's  appointing  himself  as  his  own 
ambassador  to  Paris;  but,  more  particularly,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  accept  the  principle  of  one-man  power — 
a  theory  peculiar  to  the  "League"  itself. 


WHEN  THE  HISTORY  of  the  period  through  which 
Americans  are  passing  comes  to  be  written  by  a 
historian  who  can  view  men  and  their  deeds  with  some- 
thing approximating  objective  dispassionateness,  it  will 
be  seen  that  some  of  our  wisest  counselors  in  the  United 
States  were  business  men  and  financiers  of  large  cali- 
ber— men  like  Mr.  Hoover,  Mr.  Vanderlip,  and  Mr. 
Davison,  all  of  whom  have  studied  conditions  in  Europe 
at  first  hand.  For  instance,  contemplate  the  words  of 
Mr.  Vanderlip,  addressed  to  the  Economic  Club  of  New 
York  City,  February  25.  He  said:  "The  world  will 
never  be  safe  for  democracy  until  democracy  is  intel- 
ligent." He  added  the  opinion  that  if  the  $750,000,000 
which  the  majority  party  in  the  Senate  wish  to  spend  on 
universal  military  training  were  "put  into  universal 
training  in  the  principles  of  government  and  economics, 
America  will  be  safe  for  democracy." 


S~*  ERMAN-AMERICAN  as  well  as  German  comment 
V-l  upon  the  service  that  the  American  Friends  are 
rendering  in  Germany  as  almoners  of  funds  contributed 
in  the  United  States  and  of  supplies  furnished  by  Mr. 
Hoover  is  fervently  appreciative,  and  there  bids  fair  to 
be  no  finer  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  Quakers  of  the 
United  States  than  this  one.  Their  constructive,  social, 
soul-cheering  work  done  in  Russia  and  in  France  during 
the  war  had  fitted  them  experimentally  for  this  work  in 
Germany ;  and  their  humane  attitude  toward  all  persons, 
their  evident  piety  as  well  as  good-will,  and  their  special 
beliefs  make  them  welcome  in  a  peculiar  way  to  a  peo- 
ple as  distraught,  suspicious,  and  undecided  as  to  the 
meaning  of  life  as  many  of  the  Germans  are  now.  One 
of  the  workers  in  this  cause  is  a  member  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Peace  Society,  Rev.  F.  T.  Libbey,  of  the 
faculty  of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  himself  not  a 
Quaker.  He  has  had  experience  working  in  France 
under  the  Friends'  Service  Committee,  and  leaves  the 
country  again  in  April,  to  visit  the  six  countries  where 
the  Friends  are  carrying  on  this  relief  work. 


READERS  of  the  ADVOCATE  during  the  past 
v>two  months  will  have  noted  that,  however  mori- 
bund the  "peace"  societies  of  other  States  may  be,  the 
New  Hampshire  Society  is  busy  functioning.  It  is  find- 
ing that  public  opinion  is  more  tolerant  than  it  was  dur- 
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ing  the  war;  that  organizations  of  an  educational  sort 
welcome  discussion  of  the  conflicting  issues  involved  in 
the  League  of  Nations'  plan,  and  that  substantial  people 
of  the  New  Hampshire  communities  are  willing  to  hold 
office  in  the  society  and  work  for  it.  The  hope  that  the 
1914-'18  combat  was  really  a  "war  against  war,"  and 
that  when  peace  finally  came  it  would  disclose  a  world 
so  nauseated  by  war  that  it  would  "turn  from  its  vomit," 
to  use  a  good  scriptural  phrase,  is  passing.  There  were 
persons,  who  in  ordinary  times  show  much  discrimina- 
tion, who  were  saying,  no  longer  than  fifteen  months 
ago,  that  it  was  time  to  "scrap"  the  peace  societies.  The 
grim  fact  seems  to  be  that  never  were  they  more  needed. 


A  WRITER  in  the  Manchester  Guardian  of  March  5, 
1920,  has  expressed  himself  frankly  about  the  Rt. 
Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's  "The  League  of  Nations." 
Mr.  Pollock,  having  taken  the  position  in  his  book  that 
Article  10  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
simply  makes  it  possible  for  the  Council  to  "advise" 
rather  than  to  "prescribe"  the  action  to  be  taken  by 
each  member  of  the  League,  the  critic  now  pertinently 
remarks,  "But  this  does  not  get  over  the  fact  that  the 
obligation  remains."  The  critic  also  suggests  another 
thing,  something  that  had  escaped  our  attention,  namely, 
that  the  British  dominions  and  India,  by  putting  their 
signatures  to  the  Covenant,  have  thereby  appointed 
themselves  to  defend  Poland,  Eoumania,  and  Czecho- 
slovakia .against  external  aggression,  "while  they  have 
no  corresponding  obligations,  either  conciliatory  or  by 
treaty,  to  defend  the  mother  country."  He  also  adds 
significantly  the  following  remark:  "The  author  makes 
no  reference  to  the  agreement  of  November  5,  1918,  by 
which  the  Allies  accepted  the  'Wilson  terms'  as  the  basis 
for  the  armistice.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
he  regards  as  the  standing  of  that  agreement  in  inter- 
national law  and  what  he  thinks  of  its  undoubted  viola- 
tion in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles." 


GIVEN  an  army,  what  does  common  sense  dictate  as  to 
care  for  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
soldiers?  Experimentation,  during  1914-'18,  with  the 
traditional  system  of  chaplains  and  also  with  a  newly 
created  set  of  agencies  managed  by  laymen,  taught  the 
American  War  Department  much  that  never  before  had 
been  dreamed  of  in  its  philosophy.  It  is  now  making  the 
army's  morale  department  include  much  of  the  service 
rendered  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Columbus, 
and  similar  organizations,  and  it  is  maintaining  a  train- 
ing school  for  chaplains  at  Camp  Sherman,  Ohio.  The 
"sects"  no  longer  can  unload  upon  the  army  men  who 
had  failed  as  clergymen  in  civil  life.  Where  light  now  is 
needed  seems  to  be  in  Congress,  and  it  is  against  that 


citadel  of  conservative  parsimony  that  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  Churches  and  its  allies  are  driving.  They  plan  to 
secure  for  the  chaplains  the  rank,  pay,  and  defined 
status  that  they  must  have  if  the  army  is  to  get  men  of 
caliber  for  a  work  that  at  best  is  difficult  and  unre- 
warded. 

CLEMENCEAU  had  his  virtues  as  a  war  premier  and 
certain  defects  as  a  peace  negotiator,  but  he  must 
be  given  credit  for  declining  the  gift  from  France  of  an 
estate  in  his  native  Vendee.  "I  will  not  accept  a  reward 
for  anything  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  France,"  he  said. 
The  American  Legion  of  Honor  officials  and  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  A.  E.  F.  would  do  well  to  con  this  saying, 
as  they  assail  Congress  in  behalf  of  a  "bonus"  system 
that  involves  the  expenditure  of  several  billions. 


GERMANY'S  academic  and  political  agents  and  agencies 
were  so  closely  intertwined  under  the  old  mon- 
archical regime  that  it  was  inevitable  that  when  the  war 
came  the  university  professors  should  be  the  most  ardent 
"patriots"  and  defenders  of  the  imperial  policy.  Prob- 
ably nothing  equaled  in  its  "shock"  effect  upon  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  the  manifesto  issued  by 
men  like  Harnack,  Ostwald,  and  Meyer,  in  which  not 
only  the  national  policy,  but  the  military  tactics  used  in 
the  Belgian  invasion  were  approved.  Today,  under  a 
republican  regime,  with  a  former  saddler  for  President, 
the  German  university  professor  has  to  adjust  himself  to 
quite  a  different  social  and  political  environment;  and 
for  many  of  them  the  process  will  be  difficult.  There  is 
nothing  admirable  in  the  way  both  the  students  and  the 
authorities  of  Berlin  University  have  dealt  with  Nicolai, 
the  biologist,  author  of  "Biology  and  War"  and  a  sharp 
critic  of  the  militarist  policy  of  the  old  regime.  At  first 
welcomed  back  from  his  safe  retreat  in  Switzerland,  he 
at  last  has  been  told  to  quit  his  academic  post ;  and  since 
he  says  that  he  would  like  to  live  and  teach  in  the  United 
States,  why  not  find  an  opening  for  him  here  ? 


THE  Evening  Post  of  New  York  is  quite  pleased 
with  that  portion  of  the  report  of  the  Industrial 
Conference  which  leaves  the  enforcement  of  unanimous 
findings  by  the  National  Board  of  Appeal  wholly  to  the 
good  faith  of  the  parties  who  have  agreed  to  abide  by 
such  decision.  In  a  recent  editorial  in  this  paper  we 
read:  "If  industry  wants  peace,  the  way  of  peace  has 
been  pointed  out.  If  it  wants  war,  no  set  of  machinery 
will  prevent  war."  Surely  that  is  sound  doctrine.  But 
of  this  valiant  defender  of  the  alliance  to  enforce  peace 
proposed  in  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  we 
would  respectfully  inquire  why  the  same  principle  does 
not  apply  in  the  matter  of  international  disputes? 
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THE   SUPREME    COURT  AND   THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS* 

By  HERBERT  A.  SMITH.  OF  McGILL  UNIVERSITY 

Du.  JAMES  BBOWN  SCOTT  has  rendered  a  noteworthy 
<ee  to  the  cause  of  international  justice  by  pub- 
lishing, in  a  convenient  form,  with  a  reasoned  analysis, 
the  collected  decisions  of  the  American  Supreme  Court 
upon  the  contn.\,TMrs  that  have  arisen  between  the 
States  of  the  Union.1  As  we  all  know,  a  vast  amount 
of  useful  work  has  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  last 
hundred  years  by  the  various  commissions  that  have 
been  appointed  from  time  to  time  to  arbitrate  upon  in- 
ternational disputes.  The  Supreme  Court,  however, 
differs  from  these  commissions  in  that  it  is  the  first 
nee  of  an  interstate  tribunal  which  has  been  per- 
manently constituted  to  deal  with  whatever  controver- 
sies may  present  themselves.  Arbitration  commissions 
are  specially  composed  ad  hoc  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  particular  disputes,  and  the  judges  are  for  the  most 
part  selected  directly  by  the  parties  to  the  controversy. 
The  Supreme  Court  derives  its  authority,  not  by  dele- 
gation from  the  immediate  parties,  but  from  the  cor- 
porate will  of  all  the  federating  States  of  the  American 
Union. 

Upon  this  important  question  the  Covenant  01  tne 
League  of  Nations  affords  us  no  clear  guidance.  The 
language  used  seems  rather  to  indicate  a  resort  to  the 
arbitral  procedure  which  has  already  been  employed 
under  the  Hague  conventions.  If  this  be  so,  then  the 
League  will  not  carry  us  much  farther  than  we  have 
already  gone.  In  private  litigation  every  one  knows  the 
difference  between  the  awards  of  arbitrators  appointed 
by  the  parties  and  the  judgments  of  a  court  deriving  its 
authority  from  the  State.  The  distinction  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  conduct  of  international  disputes.  So 
long  as  the  parties  continue  to  nominate  the  judges,  the 
moral  authority  of  the  tribunal  will  be  that  of  arbi- 
trators and  nothing  more.  The  stream  cannot  rise 
higher  than  its  source. 

In  the  present  temper  of  the  world  it  seems  in  the 
highest  degree  unlikely  that  the  nations  will  consent  to 
.•nt rust  their  disputes  unreservedly  to  the  decision  of 
judges  over  whom  they  have  no  control.  To  provide  on 
paper  for  a  permanent  court  is  a  comparatively  easy 
matter.  But  the  court  will  not  be  an  effective  instru- 
ment for  the  regular  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes unless  and  until  the  temper  of  the  civilized  world 
is  so  changed  that  men  will  recognize  in  the  League  of 
Nations  a  moral  authority  superior  to  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual States  composing  the  League. 

\-  at  present  constituted  the  League  of  Nations  has 
many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  short-lived  "Confed- 
eration," which  preceded  the  "more  perfect  union"  of 
the  present  Constitution.  In  the  Confederation  the 
Congress  was  to  be  constituted  on  the  principle  of  "one. 
State  one  vote,"  and  disputes  between  the  States  were 

•  This  article,  reprinted  from  the  Columbia  Law  Uevlew 

for  January,  1920,  Is  so  ixx'Uliarly  <-<>iisonunt  with  the  prin- 

-  c,f  the  Amerii-iii  lV:icv  Society  that  It  Is  reproduced 

IH-IV   in    it*  .•ntirely.      Till    KDITOB8. 

1  .Indicia I   Settlement  of  Controversies  between   States  of 
tli.'  Anieririiii  I'liion.     '•'•  volumes.     Oxford  University  Press, 
•\  York. 


to  be  decided  by  arbitration  commissions  appointed  ad 
hoc.  Each  State  retained  control  of  its  own  military 
forces  and  reserved  the  right  in  an  emergency  to  decide 
for  itself  upon  questions  of  peace  and  war.  The  weak- 
ness of  the  Confederation  lay  in  the  general  refusal  to 
recognize  in  Congress  any  moral  authority  superior  to 
that  of  the  individual  States.  Even  after  the  acceptance 
of  the  Constitution  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  weakened  for  many  years  by  the  persistence 
of  the  doctrine  of  "State  rights,"  and  this  weakness  was 
evidenced  by  the  general  unwillingness  to  accept  the 
Supreme  Court  as  the  final  arbiter  of  interstate  dis- 
putes. Although  the  time  was  one  of  many  controver- 
sies, no  final  decision  was  given  by  the  Court  in  any 
case  between  two  States  until  the  bill  of  Rhode  Island 
against  Massachusetts  was  dismissed  in  1846.*  The 
essential  unity  of  the  American  nation  was  ultimately 
decided,  not  by  the  Supreme  Court,  but  by  the  Civil  War. 

The  case  just  mentioned  is  worthy  of  careful  study  in 
the  pages  of  Dr.  Scott's  work.  The  dispute  was  one  of 
long  standing  concerning  the  true  location  of  a  boundary 
line,  and  the  bill  of  Rhode  Island  was  filed  in  1833.* 
Massachusetts  met  the  bill  with  an  unqualified  denial 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the 
controversy  at  all,  and  threw  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  a  final  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  case.  The 
question  of  jurisdiction  was  not  decided  until  1838,4 
and  the  bill  was  not  finally  dismissed  until  1846.  That 
such  a  controversy  should  have  been  possible  shows 
clearly  how  unfamiliar  and  unwelcome  to  the  American 
mind  at  that  time  was  the  idea  that  controversies  be- 
tween the  States  could  be  settled  by  the  decision  of 
Federal  judges.  The  development  of  this  idea  and  the 
corresponding  growth  of  confidence  in  the  Supreme 
Court  took  a  very  long  time. 

Of  the  remaining  interstate  cases  in  Dr.  Scott's  col- 
lection only  one  was  pressed  to  a  decision  in  the  period 
prior  to  the  Civil  War.  This  was  a  somewhat  curious 
case,  in  which  the  State  of  Kentucky  sought  a  man- 
damus to  compel  Governor  Dennison  of  Ohio  to  deliver 
up  a  fugitive  from  justice,  whose  crime  consisted  in 
assisting  the  escape  of  a  slave  from  Kentucky  into  Ohio.8 
The  opinion  of  the  Court  in  refusing  the  application  is 
an  interesting  illustration  of  the  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  doctrines  of  Federal  and  State  rights. 
Taney,  C.  J.,  laid  down  that  it  was  the  absolute  duty 
of  the  Governor,  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  to  de- 
liver up  every  fugitive,  and  that  he  had  no  right  to 
exercise  any  discretion  as  to  the  merits  of  particular 
applications.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Governor  chose 
to  neglect  this  duty,  there  was  no  power  either  in  the 
r.iiirt  or  in  any  department  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  compel  him  to  perform  it  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared 
that  any  tribunal  established  under  the  League  of  Na- 
tions will  occasionally  find  itself  in  the  same  dilemma. 

r  the  Civil  War  a  remarkable  change  at  once  be- 
comes evident.  Fourteen  boundaries  have  been  defi- 
nitely fixed  by  the  Court  in  the  period  from  1870  to 
1018,  and  final  decisions  have  been  given  in  a  number 
of  other  suits  arising  out  of  various  causes.  The  con- 

'  (1846)  4  How.  (45  U.  8.),  591. 

1  (1833)  7  ivt.   i.'!2  U.  S.),  ftM. 

'  (lx.",si  11'  ivt.  i:;7  r.  S.».  657  and  755. 

•  (1860)  65  U.  S.,  66. 
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ception  of  the  essential  unity  of  the  American  nation 
had  now  taken  a  firm  hold  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
this  led  to  an  acknowledgment  that  the  National  Gov- 
ernment had  a  moral  authority  superior  to  that  of  the 
individual  States  and  could  therefore  adjudicate  upon 
disputes  between  them.  From  this  we  may  infer  that 
no  international  tribunal  can  command  a  position  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  American  Supreme  Court  unless  and 
until  the  public  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  is  pre- 
pared to  acknowledge  in  the.  League  of  Nations  a  cor- 
porate unity,  a  kind  of  super-State,  wielding  a  moral 
authority  different  from  and  superior  to  that  of  the 
States  composing  the  League.  How  far  we  are  still  re- 
moved from  such  a  conception  every  man  can  judge  for 
himself. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  of  all  lies  in  the  prob- 
lem of  enforcing  the  decrees  of  a  court  which  addresses 
its  commands  to  litigants  more  powerful  than  itself. 
To  me  this  appears  as  the  most  interesting  topic  in  Dr. 
Scott's  book,  and  the  most  important  in  its  bearing  upon 
the  problems  of  our  own  day. 

Upon  this  vital  question  the  Constitution  is  silent, 
and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  speaks  only 
with  the  most  timid  hesitation.  Doubtless  the  Fathers 
of  the  Constitution  were  wise  in  their  generation.  An 
attempt  in  1787  to  provide  explicitly  for  the  coercion 
of  States  by  the  Federal  power  would  certainly  have 
wrecked  any  proposals  for  a  "more  perfect  union."  But 
it  was  not  long  before  the  question  came  to  the  front. 
In  1792  one  Chisholm  brought  an  action  against  the 
State  of  Georgia  upon  a  money  claim,  and  in  the  next 
year  a  majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  admitted  his 
claim.8  To  this  Georgia  replied  in  no  uncertain  voice. 
She  flatly  denied  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  and 
threatened  the  direst  penalties  against  any  one  who 
should  have  the  temerity  to  enforce  the  judgment. 
Public  opinion  in  the  Union  supported  her  in  her  re- 
sistance, and  the  Eleventh  Amendment  was  passed  to 
restrain  the  zeal  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  affront  to  the  dignity  of  a  "sovereign" 
State. 

For  many  years  American  opinion  undoubtedly  shared 
the  view  that  neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  any  other 
department  of  the  National  Government  had  any  right 
to  coerce  a  State.  In  No.  81  of  the  Federalist,  Hamil- 
ton had  strongly  protested  that  the  very  idea  of  coercion 
was  unthinkable.  Encouraged  by  her  successful  resist- 
ance in  the  Chisholm  case,  Georgia  pursued  her  own 
imperious  way.  She  oppressed  the  unfortunate  Chero- 
kee Indians  in  flagrant  disregard  of  solemn  treaties  that 
pledged  the  honor  of  the  United  States,  and  treated  as 
waste  paper  the  writs  by  which  the  Supreme  Court 
sought  to  stay  the  proceedings  of  her  officers.  The  Court 
was  unpopular  and  was  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  demo- 
cratic institutions.  Guided  by  Marshall's  powerful 
mind,  it  had  adopted  a  strongly  "Federalist"  reading 
of  the  Constitution,  and  President  Van  Buren  was  un- 
doubtedly right  when  he  said  that  if  the  people  could 
have  foreseen  its  judgments  they  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  its  erection.  President  Jackson  was  carried 
into  office  in  1829  on  a  great  wave  of  popular  feeling, 
which  demanded  a  vigorous  reassertion  of  State  rights, 

•  (1793)   2  Dall.  (2  TJ.  S.),  419. 


and  he  supported  Georgia  in  her  resistance  to  the  de- 
crees of  the  Supreme  Court. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  period  since  the  Civil  War  is 
marked  by  a  general  willingness,  not  only  to  invoke  the 
judgment  of  the  Court,  but  to  submit  to  its  decrees. 
Only  in  one  case  has  any  real  reluctance  been  shown. 
In  1915  Virginia  obtained  a  judgment  against  West 
Virginia  for  over  twelve  million  dollars — a  debt  which 
had  been  first  created  on  the  formation  of  the  younger 
State  in  1863.7  For  the  next  four  years  West  Virginia 
tried  every  means  that  the  ingenuity  of  her  counsel  could 
suggest  to  escape  compliance  with  this  decree.  At  one 
time  it  seemed  as  if  the  question  of  the  enforcement  of 
judgments,  so  long  evaded,  must  be  forced  to  a  decision. 
In  1918  the  Supreme  Court  went  so  far  as  to  declare,  in 
the  abstract,  that  the  Federal  Government  had  the  right 
to  enforce  upon  a  State  compliance  with  decrees  of  the 
Federal  judiciary.8  But  the  ruling  was  left  in  the  ab- 
stract. The  ways  and  means  of  execution  were  not  de- 
fined. In  1919  West  Virginia  came  to  a  tardy  repent- 
ance and  arranged  for  the  levy  of  a  tax  to  satisfy  the 
judgment.  So  the  great  question  remains  undetermined, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  State  will  venture  again  to 
evade  its  bounden  duty  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Such  are  some  of  the  problems  that  have  faced  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  discharge 
of  its  high  function  as  an  interstate  tribunal.  The 
limits  of  a  review  preclude  a  more  detailed  examination 
of  these  questions,  and  I  hope  that  I  have  said  enough 
to  send  the  reader  to  the  pages  of  Dr.  Scott's  analysis. 
It  is  evident  that  the  difficulties  which  have  confronted 
the  American  Supreme  Court  will  be  magnified  tenfold 
for  any  permanent  tribunal  that  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  settling  disputes  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Even  in  their  early  and  most  troubled  days,  the  States 
of  the  American  Union  were  united  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  common  origin  and  purpose  and  by  countless 
bonds  of  race,  language,  and  institutions.  The  inter- 
national court  of  the  future  will  have  to  deal  with  na- 
tions that  are  separated  by  every  circumstance  that  can 
act  as  a  cause  of  disunion  among  men. 

But  to  say  this  is  not  to  utter  a  cry  of  despair.  The 
path  is  difficult,  and  it  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  the 
difficulties ;  but  it  is  not  impossible.  We  must  not  look 
for  immediate  results.  It  took  the  best  part  of  a  cen- 
tury to  establish  confidence  in  the  American  Supreme 
Court  under  conditions  infinitely  more  favorable.  Our 
immediate  duty  is  to  convince  the  world  that  in  all 
normal  cases  the  judicial  settlement  of  international 
disputes  is  the  only  right  method.  Of  course,  we  must 
recognize  that  there  may  be  exceptions,  just  as  we  know 
that  there  are  times  when  the  most  peaceful  citizen  may 
have  to  fight  for  his  life  against  a  burglar.  But  if  we 
can  establish  a  court  upon  sound  foundations,  and  if 
the  court  can  justify  itself  before  men  by  the  wisdom 
and  justice  of  its  decisions,  then  we  may  hope  that  it 
will,  as  time  goes  on,  gradually  draw  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  cases  to  its  bar,  until  at  last  all  normal  causes  of 
dispute  among  the  nations  are  settled  by  peaceful  means. 
Such  is  the  lesson  to  be  read  in  the  history  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States. 

7  (1915)   238  U.  S.,  202,  236. 

8  (1918)  246  U.  S.,  565. 
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OOCBSE,  we  can  have  no  involuntary  servitude  in 
_  this  country.  The  Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  intended  to  render  impossible 
any  state  of  bondage,  to  make  labor  free  and  abolish 
slavery  of  whatever  name  or  form.  But  the  right  thus 
secured  is  an  individual  right.  The  right  of  individual 
freedom  of  action  protected  by  the  Constitution— the 
right  of  an  individual  to  work  or  to  cease  to  work  at  his 
will — is  one  thing;  the  right  to  combine  with  others  to 
strike  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  demands  is  quite 
another.  The  latter  right  is  not  protected  by  the  Con- 
stitution as  an  absolute  right  and,  like  the  right  of  em- 
ployers to  act  in  concert  or  combination,  is  subject  to 
such  reasonable  restraint  as  the  legislative  discretion 
may  find  to  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  vital 
interests  of  society.  Our  institutions  of  freedom  do  not 
render  us  impotent  to  protect  ourselves  against  tho  domi- 
nation of  any  combination  or  any  concert  threatening 
to  destroy  communities  by  interrupting  their  facilities 
of  communication  or  by  stopping  their  necessary  sup- 
plies. Organized  power  of  capital  or  labor  cannot  be 
permitted  to  work  its  own  will  to  the  injury  of  the 
public. 

We  need  a  permanent  solution  of  these  problems. 
War  legislation  is  not  permanent,  and  war  remedies 
merely  attest  a  need  which  may  survive  them.  The  in- 
dustrial situation  in  its  relation  to  basic  industries,  no 
less  than  in  the  case  of  transportation,  needs  compre- 
hensive treatment  If  in  these  vital  matters  concerted 
action  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances  is  to  be  placed 
under  limitations  in  order  to  protect  the  public,  then 
the  public  must  perform  its  duty  through  its  appropriate 
organs  in  making  adequate  provisions  for  the  peaceful 
and  fair  settlement  of  industrial  disputes  through  agen- 
cies fairly  representing  all  concerned  in  such  disputes. 
In  ordinary  civic  relations  we  have  substituted  courts 
and  the  processes  of  justice  for  the  strong  arm  and  vigi- 
lance committee.  The  time  is  at  hand  when  we  must 
furnish  suitable  machinery  for  industrial  justice,  at  least 
BO  far  as  those  vital  enterprises  are  concerned  upon  which 
our  life  depends.  It  should  not  be  impossible  to  do  this, 
if  we  are  sincere  in  our  demands  for  justice.  The  proc- 
esses of  justice  imply  the  creation  of  impartial  tribunals 
and  the  opportunities  for  fair  consideration.  They  im- 
ply that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  cannot  take  the  law 
into  their  own  hands  and  sacrifice  the  peace  and  well 
being  of  the  community  to  their  contentions.  The  prob- 
lem is  often  discussed  as  though  it  simply  concerned  em- 
ployers and  employees.  Stockholders  may  be  able  to 
stand  the  conflict;  employees  may  have  the  benefit  of 
strike  funds.  It  is  the  people  who  suffer,  and  when  the 
public  need  is  traceable  to  a  removable  cause  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  take  just  and  effective  measures  to 
remove  that  cause,  and  a  most  important  measure  to 
that  end  is  to  provide  instrumentalities  of  industrial 
justice  in  relation  to  these  essential  activities.  With  the 


apostles  of  violence  silenced,  the  schemes  of  inciters  to 
disorder  and  revolution  frustrated,  law  and  order  pre- 
served, with  an  inflexible  demand  for  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  public  servants,  with  provision  for  the  peaceful  and 
just  settlement  of  industrial  disputes,  thus  making  pos- 
sible effective  measures  against  interruption  of  essential 
services  to  the  community,  we  should  go  far  toward 
making  class  rule  impossible. 

But  all  that  I  have  said  implies  the  existence  of  a 
sound  and  dominant  democratic  sentiment.  Protective 
measures  cannot  be  provided,  still  less  maintained, 
unless  throughout  our  country  there  is  a  deep-seated 
affection  for  the  Republic,  an  earnest  desire  for  stability, 
and  appreciation  of  the  only  way  in  which  there  can  be 
rational  progress.  It  is  not  enough  to  secure  a  tempo- 
rary peace,  important  as  that  is.  If  the  seeds  of  wrong 
reason,  of  distrust  and  discontent,  are  sown  and  the  soil 
is  congenial,  we  must  expect  the  harvest. 

The  time  has  come  for  a  better  appreciation  of  our 
economic  order.  What  is  good  must  be  understood  and 
candidly  and  fearlessly  defended;  what  is  bad  cannot 
last  save  by  the  rule  of  force,  which  will  make  the  class 
struggle  inevitable.  Fortunately,  our  prosperity  has 
been  so  great  and  so  widely  shared  that  throughout  the 
country  the  conserving  forces  predominate  and  an  in- 
telligent hearing  is  assured.  Those  who  have  a  stake  in 
stability  far  outnumber  the  vain  dreamers  or  those  who 
seek  profit  in  fomenting  discontent.  And,  on  every 
hand,  with  an  unexampled  freedom  of  opportunity,  ex- 
perience is  constantly  teaching  its  salutary  lessons. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTIVITY 

There  are  certain  primary  truths  which  must  con- 
stantly be  kept  before  our  people.  The  ultimate  eco- 
nomic gain  must  be  found  in  production  and  thrift. 
The  world  waits  for  increased  productivity.  We  may 
enjoy  a  prosperity  beyond  anything  hitherto  known,  if 
only  we  will  work  and  save.  Agitation  that  curtails 
production  helps  no  one,  least  of  all  the  workers.  For 
every  wage  increase,  for  every  improvement  in  condi- 
tions of  labor,  for  every  protection  against  sickness,  old 
age,  and  death,  for  every  betterment  in  civic  facilities, 
for  the  care  of  the  weak  and  helpless,  for  all  the  helpful 
ministrations  we  desire  to  multiply,  we  must  look  to 
production  to  pay  the  bill.  Can  we  not  drive  home  the 
lesson  that  decreased  productivity  means  disaster  to  all  ? 

Production  requires  expert  knowledge,  skillful  man- 
agement, the  rewarding  of  invention  and  initiative,  and 
it  also  requires  contented  labor.  It  is  idle  to  expect 
prosperity  if  any  of  these  conditions  are  absent.  Even 
the  Bolshevists  have  found  the  necessity  of  having  highly 
paid  specialists.  Is  there  anything  surer  than  that  there 
will  be  no  prosperity  for  industry  on  a  dead  level  ?  The 
man  who  knows  must  be  paid;  the  man  of  genius  in 
enterprise  must  be  kindled  with  ambition  and  suitably 
rewarded.  The  great  adventure  must  make  its  appeal. 
Our  land  is  dotted  with  successful  industries  opening 
broad  opportunities  of  labor  which  were  only  made  pos- 
sible by  the  vision  of  men  who  were  willing  to  take  risks 
because  of  the  rich  promise  of  success.  As  I  have  else- 
where said,  there  is  no  alchemy  which  can  transmute 
into  communal  riches  the  poverty  of  individual  hopes. 
Our  people  are  intelligent  enough  to  appreciate  this. 
The  history  of  enterprise  is  an  open  book.  The  essence 
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of  the  matter  is — and  let  it  be  insistently  proclaimed 
and  explained,  so  that  instead  of  a  mere  tradition  we 
shall  have  reasoned  conviction  to  combat  the  apostles  of 
delusion — that  if  you  would  have  adequate  production 
to  make  progress  possible,  taking  human  nature  as  it  is 
and  as  it  is  likely  to  remain,  you  must  have  the  constant 
incentive  to  exceptional  endeavor  in  exceptional  reward ; 
you  must  recognize  the  service  of  brains  as  well  as  the 
service  of  brawn ;  you  must  secure  the  rights  of  property 
honestly  acquired;  you  must  protect 'every  man's  sav- 
ings which  concretely  represent  the  gains  of  effort;  you 
must  give  capital,  which  represents  the  investment  of 
those  savings,  a  fair  return;  you  must  keep  open  the 
avenues  to  endeavor,  so  that  there  is  reasonable  assur- 
ance that  every  one  who  can  render  a  service  to  society 
has  a  chance  to  render  it,  and  an  expectation  of  proper 
consideration  if  it  is  rendered;  and  that  thus  only  you 
will  make  possible  that  constant  development  of  produc- 
tive activity  in  agriculture,  in  mining,  in  industry,  in 
commerce,  which  creates  prosperity  and  gives  opportu- 
nity for  improving  labor  conditions. 

It  is  equally  necessary  to  productivity,  as  I  have  said, 
to  have  contented  labor,  and  this  means  that  upon  eco- 
nomic, no  less  than  upon  humane,  grounds  it  is  most 
important  to  avoid  dislocation  and  interruption  through 
disregard  of  the  demands  for  fair  treatment  of  labor. 
Eeasonable  hours,  fair  wages,  proper  housing,  protection 
against  injury  and  disease,  provision  for  old  age  and  for 
families  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  breadwinners — these 
are  reasonable  demands  the  meeting  of  which  will  con- 
duce to  contentment  and  efficiency.  Justice  to  labor  is 
a  vital  part  of  any  program  of  ample  production. 

JUSTICE,  LABOR,  AND  THE  COURTS 

But  justice  must  have  its  organs.  It  is  easy  to  say 
"Do  what  is  fair,"  but  the  question  remains,  "What  is 
the  fair  thing  to  do  ?"  It  is  inevitable  that  there  should 
be  disagreement,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  resolve  the  con- 
troversy by  the  processes  -of  reason.  "Come,  let  us  rea- 
son together,"  is  the  watchword  of  democracy ;  it  should 
be  the  watchword  of  our  industrial  life.  Labor  has  a 
right  to  the  security  of  the  processes  of  reason  and  so 
has  capital.  We  have  made  little  progress  in  providing 
the  machinery  for  industrial  justice,  and  in  this  respect 
we  are  still  uncivilized.  We  are  still  at  the  stage  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  trial  by  battle  and  trial  by  ordeal  in 
the  early  law  of  procedure.  But  we  cannot  go  on  indefi- 
nitely in  this  way.  What  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  the  case  of  the  basic  industries  upon 
which  the  community's  life  depends,  is  clearly  advisable 
throughout  the  field  of  industrial  activity — although 
when  the  vital  interest  of  the  community  is  not  involved, 
the  plan  should  not  go  further  than  to  facilitate  and 
enforce  agreements. 

I  believe  in  the  recognition  of  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  on  the  part  of  labor  through  representatives 
of  their  own  choosing.  The  qualifications  may  be  made 
that  these  should  be  proper  representatives  and  not  those 
who  aim  at  the  demoralization  of  our  industrial  life  and 
use  labor  disputes  as  a  means  to  promote  sinister  designs. 
Employers  and  employees  should  favor  the  speediest  and 
most  direct  method  of  getting  at  the  facts  in  contro- 
versy. It  is  a  hardy  issue  that  survives  the  painstaking 
examination  of  the  facts,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 


the  provision  of  representative  instrumentalities  of  con- 
ference and  conciliation  will  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to 
labor  as  well  as  capital.  Labor  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
the  unnecessary  interruption  of  industry.  While  the 
same  sanctions  may  not  be  justified  when  the  interests 
of  the  community  are  not  so  vitally  concerned  as  in  the 
case  of  public  utilities  and  basic  industries,  there  should 
be  the  greatest  readiness  to  secure  voluntary  co-opera- 
tion through  boards  and  representative  councils  by 
which  disputes  may  be  settled  peacefully.  It  is  no  time 
for  artificialities  or  narrow  views.  Fair  inquiry  should 
result  in  agreement,  and  agreements  when  made  should 
be  binding  and  enforced  under  apt  provisions  of  law. 
The  class  spirit  thrives  on  the  sense  of  injustice,  and  if 
is  in  unredressed  grievances  that  agitators  and  disturbers 
of  peace  find  their  opportunity.  As  Sidney  Smith  said, 
there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  make  those  content  whose 
game  is  not  to  be  content.  But  the  American  working- 
man  is  well  disposed,  intelligent,  and  sensible.  He  wants 
work  and  fair  treatment  and  is  not  looking  for  trouble. 
It  is  true  that  the  class  spirit  is  easily  aroused.  Meet  it 
with  the  vigorous  assertion  of  the  community  spirit  and 
by  providing  so  far  as  possible  the  machinery  of  indus- 
trial justice. 

LIMITS  OF  CONTROL  BY  LABOR 

The  participation  of  labor  in  management  is  often 
suggested  thoughtlessly.  I  see  little  prospect  of  a  suc- 
cessful voyage  in  having  the  seaman  divide  the  captain's 
responsibility  in  navigating  the  vessel.  Skillful  man- 
agement is  the  prime  condition  of  success,  and  it  will 
not  be  to  the  advantage  of  labor  to  embarrass  the  dis- 
charge of  executive  functions  or  to  attempt  to  share  re- 
sponsibility for  business  policy.  And  if  labor  is  treated 
fairly  in  all  the  matters  that  directly  concern  labor,  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  labor  that  the  freedom  of  enterprise 
should  not  be  restricted.  The  object  really  sought,  I 
take  it,  is  the  assurance  of  fair  wages,  reasonable  hours, 
and  proper  working  conditions.  The  provision  for  suit- 
able representation  in  dealing  with  all  disputes  which 
may  arise  as  to  such  matters,  the  creation  of  boards  of 
inquiry  or  councils  of  conciliation,  the  fair  ascertain- 
ment of  facts,  and  the  reaching  of  agreements  through 
appropriate  conference — these  are  the  safeguards  to 
which  labor  is  fairly  entitled  and  through  which  enter- 
prise may  find  the  stability  essential  to  its  prosperity. 

Education,  said  a  great  writer  recently,  is  the  first 
concern  of  democracy.  Undoubtedly  we  are  suffering 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  intelligent,  and  it  is  dangerous 
to  tempt  the  most  well-informed  to  abuse  conscious 
power.  But  the  conspiracies  of  the  intelligent  can  be 
met  only  by  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  should  not 
be  difficult  to  have  it  understood  that  the  community 
will  not  tolerate  the  suppression  of  its  interest  by  force 
or  organized  power  of  any  sort,  whether  of  capital  or 
labor,  and  in  an  intelligent  commonwealth  we  may  ex- 
pect attention  to  the  voice  of  reason  and  the  lessons  of 
experience.  The  remedy  is  to  repress  the  Hunnish  spirit 
and  keep  the  schools  full.  But  education  should  have 
direction,  and  in  a  republic  the  institutions  and  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  republic  should  be  made  clear 
to  every  one.  We  have  had  too  much  stress  in  our 
schools  upon  learning  the  anatomy  of  government  and 
too  little  upon  the  inculcation  of  the  spirit  of  democracy. 
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We  need  more  attention  to  the  culture  of  the  democratic 
spirit,  the  study  of  the  principles  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  special  guaranties  of  our  representative 
system. 

THE  VISION  OF  THE  EFERNAL 

And  in  teaching  the  principles  of  democracy,  it  must 
never  be  overlooked  that  while  democracy  implies  the 
rule  of  the  majority  the  success  of  the  great  experiment 
will  depend  on  the  self-restraint  alike  of  individuals  and 
majorities.  It  is  our  peculiar  fortune  as  a  people  that 
we  have  guaranteed  to  the  helpless  individual,  in  thu 
most  hopeless  minority,  the  exercise  of  certain  unalien- 
able  rights,  and  have  erected  tribunals,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  sustain  them.  But  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  this 
willingness  to  recognize  the  essential  rights  of  individ- 
uals, this  capacity  for  self-restraint,  is  nurtured  not 
merely  by  education,  but  by  the  precepts  of  religion.-  It 
is  significant  that  in  the  most  recent  declaration  of  pur- 
pose to  overturn  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
the  conspirators  have  declared  their  hatred  of  religion. 
The  perpetuity  of  democracy  depends  on  the  sentiment 
of  brotherhood,  and  finds  its  strong  support  in  the  faith 
which  inspires  a  sweet  reasonableness  and  the  love  of 
service.  It  is  the  endeavor  to  understand  each  other,  to 
help  each  other,  to  brighten  the  lives  of  our  fellows,  to 
succor  the  distressed,  to  give  courage  to  the  faint- 
hearted, to  raise  the  fallen,  to  bind  up  the  wounds  of 
those  who  have  suffered  from  disease  and  vice  that  mani- 
fests the  democratic  spirit.  And  that  spirit  is  essen- 
tially the  religious  spirit.  A  community  without  re- 
ligious faith  is  doomed  to  materialism  and  the  bitter 
warfare  of  class  selfishness.  There  can  be  no  peace  in 
societv  without  the  vision  of  the  Eternal. 


SOME   QUESTIONS    ABOUT    ENDURING 
PEACE 

By  THEODORE  STANFIELD 

ONCE  again  mankind  longs  for  enduring  peace  and 
sadly  recognizes  that  it  is  not  in  sight.  All  are 
agreed  that  no  proposal  that  insures  a  lasting  peace  and 
justifies  disarmament  has  been  forthcoming  from  any 
quarter.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 

For  centuries  the  subject  has  been  studied  and  sev- 
eral attempts  to  establish  peace  for  all  time  have  been 
made.  All  have  failed.  "Grim-visaged  war"  is  still  our 
curse. 

Why  has  the  preventive  of  war  not  been  found  ?  Have 
previous  studies  and  attempts  been  conducted  by  scien- 
tific methods  ?  Has  history,  which  is  a  record  of  almost 
continuous  warfare,  been  subjected  to  such  methods  of 
inquiry?  Has  the  problem  been  approached  objectively 
or  subjectively?  Do  we  understand  how  it  can  be  that 
humanity  has  advanced  coincident  with  war?  Have 
previous  attempts  to  prevent  war  been  directed  at  its 
primary  causes,  its  secondary  causes,  or  its  manifesta- 
tions ?  What  is  the  primary  cause  of  war  ? 

In  Immanuel  Kant's  writings  the  primary  cause  of 

war  is  illuminatingly  treated.     His  views  can  perhaps 

<t  presented  in  brief  by  quoting  the  following  from 

I  hvi-ht  W.  Morrow's  book,  "The  Society  of  Free  States" : 


".M:in.  unlike  the  other  animate,  is  endowed  with  reason. 
Me  does  not,  however,  act  always  In  accordance  with  his 
reason.  Rather  are  his  acts  fitful,  sometimes  guided  by  rea- 
scm.  sometimes  by  Instinct.  We  must  believe,  however,  that 
nil  the  capacities  which  Nature  has  implanted  in  any  crea- 
ture are  destined  to  unfold  themselves  if  sufficient  time  be 
allowed.  And  this  must  be  true  of  man's  natural  capacity 
to  use  his  reason,  which  will  be  fully  developed  If  we  allow 
sufficient  time. 

"But  man's  reason  develops  only  by  its  constant  exercise ; 
by  failures  and  successes  it  gradually  advances  from  one 
stage  of  insight  to  another.  No  man  within  the  short  span 
of  life  allotted  him  can  get  enough  experiments  with  his 
reason  to  enable  him  to  live  completely  in  accordance  with 
that  high  faculty.  To  live  rationally,  however,  is  always 
his  goal,  and  he  may  hope  to  make  such  progress  that  his 
children  may  start  from  a  higher  level  than  that  from 
which  he  started.  Thus,  the  goal  which,  for  lack  of  experi- 
ence, he  himself  can  never  attain,  the  race  to  which  he  be- 
longs may  ultimately  reach.  And  by  the  quality  of  his  own 
life  he  may  advance  the  species  toward  that  ultimate  goal. 

"It  seems  as  if  Nature  had  intended,  not  that  man  should 
have  an  agreeable  life,  but  a  hard  life.  Nature,  having  en- 
dowed man  with  reason,  left  him  without  the  natural 
weapons  which  are  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  animals 
that  act  by  instinct.  Man  must  invent  his  own  covering, 
his  own  shelter,  his  own  means  of  security.  He  must  strug- 
gle from  the  greatest  crudeness  of  life  to  his  highest  capa- 
bilities and  to  Internal  perfection  in  his  habit  of  thought. 
Moreover,  he  must  continue  the  struggle,  though  the  weary 
toil  be  for  the  sake  of  those  who  come  after  him,  that  they 
may  live  in  the  dwelling  upon  which  he  and  his  long  line  of 
forefathers  have  labored. 

"The  two  great  human  qualities  which  drive  the  indi- 
vidual forward  in  this  self-culture  are  the  social  instinct 
and  the  self-assertive  instinct.  Man  has  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  associate  himself  with  his  fellows.  He  has,  how- 
ever, also  a  strong  inclination  to  individualize  himself — to 
outstrip  his  fellows.  He  expects  others  to  resist  him,  just 
as  he  knows  that  he  is  inclined  to  resist  others.  And  this 
mutual  antagonism  awakens  the  powers  of  man,  overcomes 
his  propensity  to  indolence,  impels  him  through  desire  for 
honor,  or  power,  or  wealth,  to  strive  after  rank  among  his 
fellow-men.  His  desire  for  possession,  his  envious  jealousy 
ti  nd  vanity,  even  his  love  of  power,  are  the  qualities  which 
have  lifted  him  from  the  simplicity  of  an  Arcadian  shepherd 
life.  Man  is  social  and  desires  concord,  but  man  is  com- 
I>etitive  and  Is  driven  to  strife.  He  desires  to  live  in  peace 
with  his  fellows,  and  he  fights  with  his  fellows  in  order  that 
he  may  have  peace. 

"But  it  is  impossible  for  men  long  to  exist  beside  one 
another  in  wild,  lawless  freedom.  By  the  very  evils  in- 
volved in  lawless  liberty  man  Is  compelled  (not  necessarily 
consciously)  to  pass  from  a  state  of  lawlessness  and  to 
enter  into  a  civil  constitution  in  which  the  germs  of  his 
humanity  can  be  unfolded.  The  greatest  practical  problem 
for  the  human  race  is.  therefore,  the  establishment  of  11 
civil  society  universally  administering  right  in  accordance 
with  law.  This  requires  a  society  which  permits  the  great- 
est liberty,  and  to  that  extent  involves  antagonism  of  Its 
members,  and  a  society  which  at  the  same  tim<>  determines 
the  limits  of  individual  liberty  in  order  that  it  may  coexist 
with  the  HlM-rty  of  others.  The  attainment  of  a  civil  con- 
stitution in  which  liberty  und  order  would  be  perfectly 
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adjusted  is  the  highest  problem  prescribed  by  Nature  for 
the  human  species.  It  is  likewise  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem and  will  be  the  last  to  be  completely  solved  by  the 
human  race.  For,  as  a  rational  being,  man  desires  a  law 
which  shall  fix  the  bounds  of  his  freedom;  as  a  selfish 
animal,  he  disregards  that  law  or  attempts  to  exempt  him- 
self from  it.  How  is  he  to  be  governed?  His  ruler  may  be 
one  man,  or  a  group  of  men,  or  the  whole  body  of  the  State 
of  which  he  is  a  member;  but  whether  he  is  governed  by 
an  autocracy,  or  an  aristocracy,  or  a  democracy,  in  any  case 
the  governor  is  human  and,  like  himself,  is  governed  by 
instinct  as  well  as  by  reason.  The  highest  authority  must 
be  just  and  at  the  same  time  human.  Begin  and  end  where 
he  may,  therefore,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  man  can  place 
over  himself  any  supreme  authority  that  will  be  entirely 
just,  whether  that  authority  be  one  person  or  the  whole 
society  of  the  State.  Until  man  himself  fully  exercises  his 
capacity  to  reason,  the  world-old  question  will  continue  to 
be  asked,  'Who  is  to  govern  the  governor?' 

"The  establishment  of  the  perfect  civil  constitution  of  a 
single  State  is  dependent  upon  the  proper  regulation  of  the 
external  relations  between  States,  and  without  the  solution 
of  the  external  problem  the  internal  problem  cannot  be 
solved.  It  is  obvious  that  a  State  cannot  administer  right 
iu  accordance  with  law,  however  perfect  its  constitution,  if 
it  is  interrupted  by  the  acts  of  other  States.  States,  like 
individuals,  are  both  social  and  unsocial.  They  desire  rela- 
tionships with  their  neighbors  and  they  desire  to  excel  and 
surpass  their  neighbors.  Through  wars,  and  the  never- 
relaxed  preparation  for  wars,  and  the  burden  of  debt  and 
devastation  left  by  war,  separate  States  will  be  driven  into 
unions.  And  in  this  process  Nature  does  not  and  cannot 
hurry.  If  too  soon  all  the  States  should  be  fused  into  a 
single  State  by  the  force  of  one  power  that  had  overgrown 
the  rest  and  subjected  them  to  its  sway,  the  evils  of  despot- 
ism would  ensue,  the  laws  would  lose  their  definiteness  and 
fairness  of  application  as  the  range  of  government  became 
enlarged,  and  despotism  would  end  in  anarchy.  But  Nature, 
by  differences  of  language  and  religion,  works  to  keep  men 
from  forming  the  universal  State  too  soon.  As  civilization 
increases,  as  men  become  more  and  more  alike  in  principles 
and  get  more  and  more  of  an  understanding  of  one  another 
and  of  their  differences,  the  final  federation  of  States  will 
be  developed." 

Must  mankind  patiently  wait  and  suffer  until  reason 
reigns  supreme  ?  Must  the  human  being  remain  passive 
like  vegetables  and  animals?  Should  he  not  use  his 
consciousness  and  intelligence  to  organize  all  the  powers 
and  learning  of  mankind  to  find  and  establish  the  com- 
mon bond  of  all  human  beings  and  make  a  continuous 
effort  to  create  enduring  peace?  Why  should  not  the 
nations,  their  universities,  and  men  generally  co-operate 
to  solve  these  questions? 

The  material  for  study  being  the  history  of  mankind, 
they  would  naturally  turn  to  historians  for  the  general 
principles  which  have  been  found  to  govern  human  ad- 
vancement. Unfortunately,  history  is  still  an  art  and 
not  yet  a  science.  However,  modern  historians  realize 
that  history  should  and  can  be  developed  into  a  science, 
just  as,  for  instance,  chemistry,  geology,  and  astronomy 
have  been.  Professor  Taggart,  formerly  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University  of  California,  in  a  recent  book 
entitled  "The  Processes  of  History,"  examines  the  pre- 


vious conceptions  of  history  and  suggests  methods  of 
scientific  research  to  establish  the  processes  of  history. 
Here  we  have,  I  think,  a  starting  point  for  a  rational 
inquiry  into  the  nature  of  war.  He  reaches  the  inter- 
esting hypothesis : 

"That  human  advancement  follows  upon  the  mental  re- 
lease of  members  of  a  group  or  of  a  single  individual  from 
the  authority  of  an  established  system  of  ideas.  This  re- 
lease has  in  the  past  been  occasioned  through  the  breaking 
down  of  previous  idea  systems  by  prolonged  struggles  be- 
tween opposing  groups  which  have  been  brought  into  con- 
flict as  a  result  of  the  involuntary  movement  of  peoples. 
What  follows  is  the  building  up  of  a  new  idea  system  which 
is  not  a  simple  accumulation  of  the  knowledge  previously 
accepted,  but  the  product  of  critical  activity  stirred  by  con- 
flicting elements  in  the  opposed  idea  systems." 

Here  war  appears  as  functioning  for  human  advance- 
ment, somewhat  like  a  catalytic  reagent,  and  the  problem 
would  be  to  find  a  better  one. 

Men  come  and  go,  nations  rise  and  fall,  and  there 
remains  progress  in  the  form  of  ideas.  Objectively  re- 
garded, man  lives  to  develop,  improve,  and  increase  the 
heritage  of  ideas.  This  would  apply  to  every  human 
being,  whether  conscious  thereof  or  not.  All  are  on  the 
same  planet  and  no  one  knows  either  its  first  cause  or 
ultimate  end.  Our  common  bond,  whether  we  realize  it 
or  not,  is  that  we  all  crave  to  solve  this  riddle  of  our 
universe.  This  bond  will  endure  until  the  riddle  is 
answered  or  human  beings  cease  to  exist  on  this  earth. 

Have  not  previous  efforts  been  directed  toward  pre- 
venting war  and  not  toward  establishing  some  relation- 
ship among  men  that  will  counteract  the  causes  of  war  ? 
Have  previous  efforts  not  dealt  with  the  differences  and 
disputes  that  arise,  instead  of  the  creation  of  some  visible 
symbol  of  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race  that  would 
make  such  differences  and  disputes  pale  into  relative 
insignificance?  Have  previous  efforts  built  upon  what 
draws  men  together,  or  what  drives  them  apart? 

To  a  philosopher  visiting  us  from  our  sister  planet, 
Mars,  it  might  indeed  appear  miraculous  that  we  puny 
creatures,  not  six  feet  high,  on  a  sphere  over  forty-two 
million  feet  in  diameter,  have  discovered  so  much  about 
our  surroundings  and  the  far-distant  stars.  But  would 
he  not  be  amazed  to  find  that,  with  so  much  more  of 
vital  interest  to  learn,  we  should  be  given  to  killing  one 
another  instead  of  working  together  for  the  common  end  ? 
Would  he  not,  perhaps,  if  urged,  offer  the  suggestion, 
based  upon  the  experience  of  the  Martians,  that  we 
should  form  a  "Society  of  Human  Beings,"  with  a  per- 
manent center  in,  say,  the  United  States,  the  home  of 
all  races,  and  there  let  the  common  efforts  of  all  men 
focus?  Furthermore,  that  all  scientific,  artistic,  and 
social  ideas  should  have  their  meeting-place  there,  so 
that  men  would  become  conscious  of  their  common  ob- 
ject. Then  they  would  work  together  toward  that  end 
and  realize  their  comradeship  in  the  great  adventure  of 
life  on  the  planet  Earth.  Truth  would  sit  in  judgment, 
and  the  common  aim  would  then  be  the  incentive  and 
motive  of  endeavor.  Ideas,  various  and  conflicting, 
would  meet  for  comparison,  analysis,  and  discrimination. 
Might  he  not  suggest  that  pure  science  should  have  its 
research  establishment  there,  supported  by  all  nations 
and  encouraged  by  honors  and  prizes;  applied  science 
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its  laboratories  and  world-wide  patent  office ;  the  schools 
and  universities  their  common  home;  art  its  incentives 
and  rewards  for  creative  efforts;  the  world's  theater, 
concert  and  exhibition  halls;  there  scholars,  priests,  and 
statesmen  could  meet.  Our  Martian  philosopher  might 
perhaps  point  out  that  the  friendly  contact  and  joint 
effort  would  lead  human  beings  to  appreciate  and  respect 
each  other's  differing  talents  as  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  same  cause.  Perchance  he  would  remark  upon 
the  necessity  of  a  common  language  at  this  center,  and 
upon  our  reply  that  repeated  efforts  to  establish  one  had 
utterly  failed,  he  would  naturally  advise  us  to  try  Eng- 
lish, because  the  majority  of  civilized  people  speak  it, 
and  the  proceedings  could,  of  course,  be  translated  into 
all  languages. 

As  beings  supposedly  superior  to  all  others,  let  us  not 
stake  our  existence  on  empirical  experiment,  but  apply 
ourselves  promptly  and  energetically  to  organize  the 
world  for  a  scientific  and  continuous  research  into  the 
problem  of  creating  "peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 


ENGLISH    SHOULD    BECOME    THE 
VERSAL  LANGUAGE 

By  KNUT  SANDSTEDT 


UNI- 


The  following  communication,  representing  answers  of 
various  scientists  to  a  questionnaire  prepared  and  sent  out 
by  the  Northern  Peace  Union,  has  been  sent  to  us  from 
Stockholm  by  Dr.  Knut  Sandstedt,  of  the  Svenska  Fredsoch 
Skiljcdomsforcningen,  Referingsgatan  74,  Stockholm,  O. — 
THE  EDITORS. 

THE  Board  of  the  Northern  Peace  Union,  Stockholm, 
has  set  on  foot  an  inquiry  among  the  philologists  of 
the  universities  in  different  countries  as  to  what  lan- 
guage, living  or  dead,  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  the 
best  and  have  the  greatest  prospects  of  being  accepted 
as  a  common  language  of  correspondence  and  conserva- 
tion, in  addition  to  the  vernacular  of  each  separate 
nation. 

Up  to  date,  34  answers  have  been  sent  in,  and  of  these 
26  correspondents  have  declared  themselves  against  the 
artificial  languages — Ido,  Esperanto,  Volapiik — and  in- 
stead expressed  their  opinion  that  English'  is  the  lan- 
guage that  has  the  greatest  prospect  of  becoming  an 
universal  language.  Two  have  proposed  French,  one 
German,  one  Latin,  one  Esperanto,  and  three  Ido. 

The  professor  of  Sanscrit  and  comparative  philology 
at  the  University  of  Lund,  Sweden,  Nils  Flensburg, 
writes: 

"For  my  part,  I  am  fully  convinced  that,  especially  under 
present  circumstances,  English  would  be  most  appropriate 
and  would  have  the  best  chances  of  being  accepted  as  the 
International  world  language.  It  Is  spoken  by  the  two  na- 
tions, the  English  and  the  Americans,  who  now,  after  the 
Allied  victory,  will  politically  play  a  still  more  Important 
rOle  than  before ;  It  Is  also  the  language  most  generally  used 
by  the  business  world,  and  is,  moreover,  the  most  prevalent 
In  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  mastery  of  this  language 
would  not  only  serve  a  practical  object,  but  also  make  pos- 
sil.lc  n  closer  acquaintance  with  a  literature  which,  com- 
pared with  that  of  all  the  other  European  countries,  prob- 


ably possesses  the  highest  educational  value  as  well  as  the 
greatest  beauty. 

"As  to  the  general  opinion  In  this  matter  among  the  phi- 
lologists, I  dare  not  give  you  any  definite  answer.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  majority  are  rather  skeptical  regarding 
the  artificial  languages,  such  as  Volapiik,  Esperanto,  Ido, 
etc.,  and  in  the  main  agree  to  the  objections  as  to  their  use 
formulated  by,  for  instance,  Brugmann  and  Lesklen  in  their 
joint  pamphlet,  'Zur  Kritik  der  ktinstlichen  Weltsprachen' 
(Strassburg,  Triibner,  1907)." 

A  similar  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  Archbishop 
Nathan  Soderblom,  Upsala,  and  the  Bishop  of  Copen- 
hagen, N.  Osterfeld ;  the  professor  at  the  University  in 
Copenhagen,  Wilh.  Gronbeck;  the  professor  at  the  high 
school  in  Stockholm,  Carl  Benedicks;  the  general  secre- 
tary of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  Chr.  L.  Lange, 
Kristiania;  the  professor  at  the  University  in  Leiden, 
G.  C.  Uhlanbeck;  the  professor  at  the  University  in 
Graz,  Josef  Mesk ;  the  President  of  the  Norwegian  Peace 
Society;  the  Governor  of  Kristiania,  Hlkon  Lb'ken;  the 
President  of  the  Danish  Peace  Society,  Deputy  Niels 
Peterson,  Copenhagen;  Professor  Halvdan  Gout,  Kris- 
tiania; the  professor  of  the  University  in  Lovain,  A.  J. 
Cornoy;  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Kristiania,  in 
Gevle,  in  Bruen  (Tjecko-Slovakia),  and  in  Amsterdam. 
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THE  WAR  HAS  NOT  DESTROYED 

VI 
Our  Demand  for  Veracity 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 

THROUGH  A  GLASS  DARKLY 

NE  of  our  chief  concerns  is  the  expert.  We  are 
suspicious  of  him.  His  "facts"  are  not  always 
convincing.  Mr.  Henry  Ford  is  sure  that  history  is 
"bunk."  In  their  candid  moments,  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  teachers  of  history  will  agree  with  him.  The 
census  methods  employed  by  the  various  nations  are  so 
lacking  in  uniformity  and  refinement  that  a  graphic 
study  of  civilization  does  not  exist;  no  "graphs"  of  civ- 
ilization can  be  made.  A  professor  of  economics  in  one 
of  our  large  universities  confessed  to  me  not  long  since 
that  his  science  rests  upon  no  established  body  of  facts. 
Some  of  the  work  in  sociology  may  be  scientific  in  na- 
ture, but  it  is  only  by  a  rather  loose  handling  of  termi- 
nology that  we  may  speak  of  a  "science  of  sociology." 
We  are  continually  referring  to  civilization  without 
knowing  even  the  meaning  of  the  word,  failing  to  recog- 
nize that  there  exist  as  yet  no  means  of  measuring  it. 
Prof.  Norman  King  Smith,  successor  to  Prof.  Pringle- 
Pattison,  ne  Andrew  Seth,  of  St  Andrews,  Edinburgh, 
throughout  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  devotes 
himself  to  the  present  condition  of  philosophy,  gives  no 
indication  of  the  outcome  of  the  age-long  struggle  be- 
tween skepticism,  naturalism,  and  idealism.  Idealist 
though  he  confesses  himself  to  be,  he  seems  to  have  a 
warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  both  skepticism  and  natural- 
ism. He  seems  to  comfort  his  soul  in  a  kind  of  ethereal 
eclecticism  which  savors  of  a  barren  ideality.  Even  the 
physical  sciences,  thought  to  be  so  impregnable  in  the 
80's  and  90's,  are  recognized  now  to  be  febrile  and  un- 
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certain,  their  devotees  despairing  of  ever  settling  upon 
any  physical  bases  for  the  flood  of  new  facts  pouring 
from  the  laboratories.  It  is  frequently  charged,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  refute  the  charge,  that  our  essays  and  phi- 
losophies get  nowhere.  Our  absolutes  and  universals  are 
claimed  to  be  emotional  aspirations  merely.  Our  edu- 
cationists pride  themselves  upon  the  accomplishments 
during  the  last  fifty  years,  accomplishments  which  have 
given  to  the  schools  their  laboratories,  tools,  machines, 
arts,  play  apparatus,  magnificent  buildings,  compulsory 
school  laws,  college  graduates  for  teachers;  and  yet  the 
schools  were  never  more  criticised  from  within  and  from 
without  than  today.  With  all  its  sciences  and  philoso- 
phies and  education  and  religion,  what  we  call  civiliza- 
tion finds  itself  in  the  midst  of  a  head-on  collision  with 
what  may  be,  for  all  we  know,  irresistible  forces  of  an 
entirely  different  nature. 

Writing  in  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  for  February, 
1920,  Mr.  Jackson  H.  Balston  complains  that  "we  lack 
the  essence  of  honesty,  .  .  .  intelligent  square  deal- 
ing." He  complains  of  the  abstractions  of  the  pulpit, 
the  opportunism  of  statesmen,  and  the  inattention  of 
universities  to  "experimental  applied  honesty."  Kefus- 
ing  to  face  our  shortcomings,  we  are,  like  other  cowards, 
"shot  in  the  back." 

But  is  our  social  situation  hopeless?  I  think  not. 
Through  these  papers  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the 
world  war,  with  its  flood  of  miseries,  has  left  us  hopeful 
still  of  public  education ;  of  attaining  unto  truth ;  of  the 
inherent  dignity  in  human  character;  of  our  zeal  for 
self-culture;  and  of  an  evolution  in  rational  individual 
behavior.  With  Mr.  Ealston's  complaint  in  mind,  I 
would  express  the  further  opinion  that  the  war  has  not 
destroyed  our  common  demand  of  our  fellows  and  of  our 
arts  that  they  give  to  us  a  sound  and  wholesome  veracity. 

CONDITIONS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

By  veracity  is  meant  truthfulness,  to  understand 
which  is  not  simple.  There  is  no  little  haziness  in  our 
thinking  about  it.  For  illustration:  What  is  a  lie? 
What,  if  any,  are  the  distinctions  between  deceptions 
and  lies?  What  are  the  different  degrees  of  the  lie? 
Wherein  is  the  evil  of  lying?  Is  it  ever  proper  to  lie? 
How  are  we  to  treat  the  lie  in  our  instruction  of  the 
young? 

To  define  the  lie  is  as  difficult  as  it  is  to  define  any 
abstract  thing.  In  ordinary  phrase,  however,  a  lie  is 
thought  of  as  a  deception  of  any  kind,  a  form  of  evil 
which  all  the  moralists  treat  with  austere  rigor.  Im- 
manuel  Kant  condemned  all  intentional  deceptions  of 
any  kind  with  the  greatest  severity.  Fichte  was  a  Ger- 
man metaphysician  who  would  have  objected  to  Von 
Bethmann-Hollweg's  scrap-of-paper  disregard  of  the 
truth,  for  it  was  he  who  said,  "I  would  not  break  my 
word  to  save  humanity  itself."  Mark  Hopkins,  the 
Thomas  Arnold  of  America,  in  his  "Law  of  Love,"  has 
a  chapter  entitled  "The  Eight  of  Truth,"  in  which  he 
sets  forth  that  all  human  interests  connect  themselves 
with  truth ;  that  men  act  on  expectation  founded  neces- 
sarily in  truth,  else  such  expectation  would  die  of  its 
own  inconsistency  and  cease  to  be  a  motive  for  action  at 
all;  that  when  any  legitimate  end  of  another  depends 
on  his  being  told  the  truth,  he  has  a  right  to  the  truth; 
that  this  must  be  so  or  the  area  of  rights  would  cease 


utterly  to  exist.  Paulsen,  whose  chapter  on  "Veracity" 
covers  the  whole  field  with  great  clarity,  in  one  place 
defines  the  lie  as  meaning  "willingly  and  wittingly  to 
tell  an  untruth  in  order  to  deceive  others."  It  might 
easily  have  been  a  Sunday  School  pupil  who  defined  the 
lie  as  "an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  and  a  very  present 
help  in  time  of  trouble";  but  no  writer  would  dare  to 
defend  lying,  be  it  personal,  community,  or  interna- 
tional lying. 

Yet  all  deceptions  are  not  lies.  Unintentional  decep- 
tions cannot  be  lies.  Certain  intentional  deceptions 
cannot  be  called  lies.  For  example :  Is  it  legitimate  for 
a  physician  to  tell  a  patient  ill,  say,  near  unto  death  with 
nervous  prostration,  that  her  illness  is  but  temporary 
and  slight,  and  that  she  will  speedily  recover?  Assum- 
ing that  the  physician  administers  this  deception  as  he 
would  administer  a  medicine,  is  his  deception  a  lie? 

Paulsen  tells  us  of  a  stage  manager  in  a  theater  of 
Zurich  who,  upon  learning  that  the  theater  was  afire, 
stepped  before  the  scenes  and  announced  that,  owing  to 
the  sudden  illness  of  one  of  the  actors,  the  performance 
would  have  to  be  suspended.  The  building  was  safely 
vacated  in  a  short  time,  after  which  it  burned  to  the 
ground.  Let  us  assume  that  by  that  deception  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  saved.  Was  the  deception  a  lie? 

In  the  third  book  of  "Pliny's  Letters,"  chapter  XVI, 
is  a  searchingly  pathetic  picture.  Poitus,  near  unto 
death,  was  seen  to  depend  for  his  life  upon  the  news, 
announced  to  him  frequently,  of  the  bravery  of  his  two 
sons  upon  the  field  of  battles  then  going  on — news  which 
his  attentive  wife,  Arria,  gladly  brought  to  him.  This 
brave  Arria  enjoyed  telling  her  husband  of  the  valiant 
sons,  especially  as  she  saw  the  tonic  effect  upon  Poitus. 
But  one  day  the  news  came  that  both  sons  had  been 
killed.  Yet  the  courageous  woman  went  to  Poitus  and 
told  him  smilingly,  as  had  been  her  custom,  stories  of 
new  heroisms,  saying  that  all  was  well  with  the  noble 
boys.  After  this  she  left  the  room  and  fainted  away. 
Was  this  deception  a  lie  ? 

The  possible  situations  bringing  the  inquiry  near  to 
us  are  many.  A  murderer  is  decoyed  into  the  arms  of 
the  law.  A  man  in  an  extremely  dangerous  position  is 
deceived  for  a  moment  that  his  life  may  be  saved.  You 
promise  me  that  you  will  meet  me  at  the  5.40  train  for 
New  York,  but  on  the  way  across  the  bridge  you  notice 
a  child  drowning.  If  you  stop  to  save  the  child,  you 
will  certainly  miss  the  train  and  break  your  promise. 
A  teacher  tells  his  pupils  that  before  they  can  add  or 
subtract  numbers  they  must  first  place  tens  under  tens 
and  hundreds  under  hundreds.  To  call  such  deceptions 
lies  would  not  be  just. 

Or,  again,  suppose  a  man  well-nigh  broken  with 
troubles  deceives  others  into  believing  him  happy  and 
cheerful,  is  he  a  liar?  Discussing  such  a  situation, 
Paulsen  asks  if  we  are,  indeed,  required  to  show  every- 
thing we  feel.  He  states  the  case  thus :  "Ought  I,  then, 
to  tell  a  friend  who  has  an  unfortunate  leaning  to  art, 
when  he  presents  me  with  a  picture  as  a  birthday  gift: 
'My  dear  friend,  your  intentions  are  undoubtedly  good, 
but  I  wish  you  would  spare  me?'  Or  shall  I  declare, 
when  he  expects  me  to  say  something  about  the  present : 
'Unfortunately,  I  cannot  tell  you  anything,  for  if  I  told 
you  the  truth  you  would  be  angry,  but  if  I  didn't  tell 
the  truth  this  would  be  contrary  to  the  moral  law?' " 
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Take  the  case  of  children's  deceptions.  A  small  hoy, 
wishing  to  keep  a  trinket  for  himself,  hides  it,  and  when 
his  mother  asks  him  where  it  is  he  shakes  his  head 
absent-mindedly.  Another  child  informs  his  mother 
that  he  is  a  general  in  the  army,  or  that  his  doll  is  cry- 
ing. Sentimental  Tommy  tried  to  make  his  pal,  Corp, 
believe  that  because  Corp's  mother  was  dead  that  his  own 
mother  was  a  "deader,"  too,  with  the  thought  that  such 
would  make  him  also  a  person  of  interest. 

There  are  persons  who  would  say  of  such  childish 
deceptions  that  they  spring  from  inadequate  apprecia- 
tion of  what  truth  and  falsity  really  are;  that  they  start 
in  play,  which  for  the  child  is  his  only  reality.  Some 
grow  out  of  the  spirit  illustrated  by  Stevenson's  joyous 
[inios  in  "The  Weir  of  Hermiston,"  who,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, enjoyed  immeasurably  "the  mere  pleasure 
of  beholding  interested  faces."  Some  deceptions  spring 
from  a  fondness  for  dramatic  situations;  some  from  a 
mere  wish  to  please  and  to  be  admired  for  it ;  some  from 
a  fear  of  giving  offense;  some  from  the  fear  of  punish- 
ment; some  from  a  familiarity  with  certain  methods  uf 
correction  in  home  or  school,  from  an  instinctive  will  to 
self-protection.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  more  severely 
austere  the  authority  over  children,  the  more  untruthful 
they  will  usually  be.  In  any  event,  to  call  the  untruth- 
fulness  of  children,  under  such  categories,  lies  would  do 
violence  to  common  sense. 

Manifestly,  there  is  a  difference  between  deceptions 
and  lies.  Perhaps  we  may  agree  that  a  lie  is  any  vicious 
intention  to  deceive.  If  we  accept  this  interpretation, 
a  lie  may  be  told  in  words,  in  action,  in  attitude,  in 
silence,  in  dissimulation.  Dishonesty  of  this  kind,  the 
lie,  is  always  vicious.  Thus  defined,  a  lie  is,  as  Kant 
says,  "the  abandonment  of  one's  dignity  as  a  man  and 
on  the  level  with  suicide."  The  lie  is  vicious  because  it 
destroys  man's  confidence  in  man,  striking,  therefore,  at 
the  very  heart  of  human  society.  Lies  are  to  the  mental, 
moral,  and  social  medium  of  exchange  what  spurious 
coin  is  to  the  commercial  medium  of  exchange.  The 
lie  is  thus  the  most  serious  possible  poison  in  the  home, 
community,  or  state,  because  it  strikes  at  the  system  of 
credits  and  confidences  upon  which  the  whole  social 
structure  rests.  A  liar,  therefore,  is  a  composite  of  all 
the  mean  things,  including  cowardice  and  theft;  cow- 
ardice, because  afraid  of  truth;  theft,  because  of  an 
attempt  to  get  what  does  not  properly  belong  to  him. 

But  as  for  the  deceptions,  half  truths,  peccadillos, 
some  examples  of  which  have  been  briefly  stated,  they 
are  not  lies,  because  they  do  not  spring  from  vicious 
intentions.  A  deception  becomes  a  lie  when  begotten  by 
that  vicious  intention  to  deceive  which  destroys  confi- 
dence and  leads  to  the  destruction  of  the  social  organ- 
ism. The  little  deceptions  of  children  are,  therefore, 
not  lies  in  any  interpretation.  While  it  is  true  that  chil- 
dren cannot  be  too  honest :  while  it  is  easier  and  pleas- 
anter  to  be  truthful;  while  any  form  of  deception  tends 
ever  to  defeat  its  own  ends ;  while  we  are  all  aware  of 
"What  a  tangled  web  we  weave 
When  first  we  practice  to  deceive;" 

yet  the  old  proverb  remains  true  that  "children  and 
f»<i|es  cannot  lye." 
We  still  condemn  lies.     N'othing  that  has  happened 


during  the  war  has  dimmed  our  confidence  in  that  real 
veracity  which  is  the  antithesis  of  the  lie. 

LARGER  IMPLICATIONS  OF  VERACITY 
But  there  are  other  and  larger  implications  arising 
out  of  our  demand  for  veracity.    Shortly  after  the  Civil 
\\'ar,  Mr.  E.  P.  Whipple  wrote  an  interesting  essay  on 
"Shoddy,"  in  which  he  said : 

"In  whatever  direction  we  look,  we  detect  this  pernicious 
element  (shoddy)  at  work,  waging  continual  war  against 
the  creative  forces  of  civilization.  In  polities,  it  substitutes 
expedients  for  principles;  in  generalship,  bulletins  for  abili- 
ties: in  society,  manners  for  merit;  in  business,  tricks  for 
enterprise;  In  literature,  form  for  substance  and  puerilities 
for  power;  in  morals  and  religion,  truisms  for  truth,  shad- 
ows for  substance,  memory  for  Insight,  and  the  discipline 
of  death  for  the  communication  of  life.  In  all,  It  shows 
Itself  capable  of  producing  nothing  which  Is  not  a  tissue  of 
woven  lies,  and  which  does  not  drop  Into  dishonored  rags 
M*  soon  as  It  Is  put  to  the  test  of  use." 

Mr.  Whipple  went  on  to  say  that  the  Civil  War  "has 
taught  us,  in  letters  of  fire  and  blood,  the  policy  of  free- 
dom, the  expediency  of  justice,  the  worth  of  reality,  and 
the  worthlessness  of  sham." 

In  the  light  of  this  other  and  much  more  destructive 
war,  these  words  out  of  that  distressful  period  must 
give  us  pause.  Shoddy  we  still  have  in  our  clothing,  in 
our  daily  speech,  in  our  politics  and  statesmanship;  but 
the  fire  and  blood,  because  of  their  horrors  and  injus- 
tices, have  led  us  to  demand  newer  and  greater  freedom, 
a  deeper  justice,  a  worthier  reality.  Behind  the  edi- 
torials, the  magazine  and  public  utterances,  there  is  still 
evidence  of  the  enthusiastic  belief  that  "great  is  truth 
and  mighty  above  all  things."  Men  still  agree  with 
Bacon,  that  "no  pleasure  is  comparable  to  the  standing 
upon  the  vantage  ground  of  truth."  Veracious  men  we 
still  have,  men  undisturbed  by  the  casuistries  of  lying, 
genuine  men,  with  whom  truth  is  instinctive.  In  our 
literature,  art,  life,  all  worthy  achievement  is  seen  still 
to  depend  upon  the  spirit  of  veracity.  Deep  or  sane  emo- 
tions must  start  from  a  profound  veracity.  Men  count 
only  that  literature  to  be  great  which"  springs  from 
veracious  wisdom  and  knowledge.  So  they  still  turn  to 
Shakespeare  for  their  genuine  drafts  out  of  human  life. 
They  find  their  best  pictures  of  Victorian  England,  not 
in  the  histories,  but  in  the  ultimate  veracities  of  Tenny- 
son and  Browning.  Men  still  know  that  only  genuine- 
ness constitutes  worth,  and  that  art  is  more  interpretive 
than  figures. 

The  war  has  done  nothing  to  destroy  the  satisfying 
exposition  of  this  truth  expressed  by  the  "Poet"  in 
Goethe's  "Vorspiel  auf  dem  theatre."  Let  us  recall  that 
situation.  Goethe  prefaces  his  Faust  with  three  ante- 
chambers, or  vestibules,  a  literary  trilogy,  each  part  of 
which  gathers  up  some  real  struggle  in  the  actual  life 
of  Goethe  himself.  The  first  of  the  three  is  the  Zuig- 
nung,  the  second  is  the  Vorspiel  auf  dem  theatre,  and 
the  third  is  the  Prolog  im  Himmel.  In  the  second,  the 
Prelude  on  the  Stage,  the  Manager,  the  Actor,  and  the 
Poet  are  represented  as  discussing  the  kind  of  play  that 
shall  be  presented.  The  Actor  has  no  sympathy  with 
the  Poefs  love  for  posterity,  but  urges  that  we  should 
live  today  and  win  popularity  by  giving  what  the  people 
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desire,  letting  the  future  take  care  of  itself.  The  Man- 
ager, on  the  other  hand,  measures  a  drama  and  its  value 
by  the  receipts  from  the  box  office.  Away  with  dramatic 
art,  classic  unities,  frills;  away  with  dreams,  beauty, 
feeling,  culture,  refinement,  progress.  Please  the  multi- 
tude. Keep  down  the  expenses.  Give  us  the  receipts. 
Thus  speaks  the  Manager. 

Then  listen  to  the  Poet: 

"Oh !  speak  not  to  me  of  that  motley  multitude,  at  whose 
very  aspect  one's  spirit  takes  flight.  Veil  from  me  that 
surging  throng,  which  draws  us,  against  our  will,  into  the 
whirlpool.  No!  conduct  me  to  the  quiet,  heavenly  nook, 
where  alone  pure  enjoyment  blooms  for  the  poet — where 
love  and  friendship,  with  godlike  hand,  create  and  cherish 
the  bliss  of  our  hearts.  Ah !  what  there  hath  gushed  from  us 
in  the  depths  of  the  breast,  what  the  lip  coyly  whispered  to 
itself — now  failing,  and  now  perchance  succeeding — the  wild 
moment's  sway  swallows  up.  Often  only  when  It  has  en- 
dured through  ages  does  it  appear  in  completed  form.  What 
glitters  is  born  for  the  moment ;  the  genuine  remains  unlost 
to  posterity.  .  .  .  Begone  and  seek  thyself  another  serv- 
ant !  The  poet,  forsooth,  is  wantonly  to  sport  away  for  thy 
sake  the  highest  right,  the  right  of  man,  which  Nature  be- 
stows upon  him !  By  what  stirs  he  every  heart?  By  what 
means  subdues  he  every  element?  Is  it  not  the  harmony — 
which  bursts  from  out  his  breast,  and  draws  the  world  back 
again  into  his  heart?  When  Nature,  ceaselessly  winding, 
forces  the  thread's  interminable  length  upon  the  spindle; 
when  the  confused  multitude  of  all  beings  jangles  out  of 
tune  and  harsh— who,  life-infusing,  so  disposes  the  ever 
equably-flowing  series,  that  it  moves  rhythmically?  Who 
calls  the  individual  to  the  general  consecration — where  It 
strikes  in  glorious  harmony?  Who  bids  the  tempest  rage 
to  passions?  the  evening-red  glow  in  the  pensive  spirit f 
Who  scatters  on  the  loved  one's  path  all  beauteous  blossom- 
ings of  spring?  Who  wreathes  the  unmeaning  green  leaves 
into  a  garland  of  honor  for  deserts  of  all  kinds?  Who  en- 
sures Olympus?  unites  the  gods?  Man's  power  revealed  in 
the  Poet." 

Thus  the  voice  of  the  Poet  expresses  still  our  highest 
conception  of  the  present  and  of  the  day  yet  to  be.  Men 
will  still  go  on  responding  to  that  appeal.  They  will 
still  turn  to  their  Bibles,  to  Homer's  Iliad,  Sophocles' 
Antigone,  Plato's  Eepublic,  Dante's  Divine  Comedy, 
Shakespeare's  Hamlet,  Goethe's  Faust,  Emerson's  Na- 
ture, as  the  immortal  works  in  literature — immortal  be- 
cause they  have  grasped  the  immortal  themes,  world- 
embracing  themes,  themes  true  to  the  highest  sentiments 
of  the  human  heart,  themes  growing  out  of  the  eternal 
veracity  of  things.  Men  still  know  that  art  cannot  be 
false. 

As  others  have  pointed  out,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  is, 
as  an  essay,  false  and  misleading,  the  only  thing  causing 
the  poem  to  live  being  its  veracious  epigrams.  Thus 
instinctively  do  men  demand  veracity  of  an  author.  For 
this  reason  they  refuse  to  read  Wordsworth's  "Ode  on  the 
Intimation  of  Immortality"  or  some  of  Shelley's  pure 
dreams  and  rhapsodies.  Men  still  know  that  any  art 
must  spring  from  the  deep  and  abiding  veracities  of 
human  life,  and  so  they  demand  it.  Art  which  does  not 
thus  spring  is  puerile  and  shoddy. 

The  great  masterpieces  in  literature  depict  genuine 


human  characters  acting  under  real  and  natural  laws. 
Prof.  C.  T.  Winchester,  comparing,  with  reference  to  this 
requirement,  Scott's  romantic  poetry  with  Byron's  ori- 
ental poems — Lady  of  the  Lake  or  Marmion  with  Con- 
rad or  Lara — remarks: 

"Doubtless  neither  poet  represents  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms, the  outward  circumstances,  of  any  age  with  exact 
historic  fidelity.  There  probably  never  were  any  such  con- 
ditions as  those  described  in  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  and  the 
average  chieftain  of  the  Scottish  border  was  probably,  as 
Macaulay  says,  little  better  than  a  bare-legged  cattle  thief. 
But  there  are  such  men  as  Marmion  and  Douglas  and  Rod- 
erick Dhu  and  the  rest  of  Scott's  heroes;  there  are  such 
virtues,  and  they  find  healthy  exercise  and  win  genuine  ad- 
miration, through  all  ages,  in  very  much  the  same  way. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  there  never  were  any  such  men 
as  Byron's  Oonrads  and  Laras,  and  never  could  be.  These 
lofty,  self-communing  pirates  and  cut-throats  who  'combine" 
one  virtue  with  a  thousand  crimes'  are  only  the  morbid 
imaginings  of  a  powerful  but  ill-balanced  nature  In  peevish 
revolt  against  society.  In  the  one  case  the  poetry  is  based 
on  wholesome,  universal  truths  of  human  nature;  in  the 
other,  it  has  really  no  basis  in  truth  at  all ;  and  hence,  how- 
ever popular  it  may  be  during  a  period  of  social  ferment, 
it  is  sure  to  prove  hollow  at  last" 

The  trouble  with  yellow  journalism,  yellow  novels, 
yellow  music,  yellow  theaters,  is  not  that  they  are  inter- 
esting, but  that  they  are  unreal,  impossible,  beastly,  and 
therefore  utterly  debasing.  There  is  not  enough  of  real 
human  life  in  them.  It  is  said  that  if  Walt  Whitman 
had  only  known  a  little  more  he  would  have  been  the 
greatest  lyricist  of  all  time.  Matthew  Arnold  conceived 
that  the  English  poets  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury simply  did  not  know  enough.  We  find  passion, 
imagination,  and  music  in  their  work,  he  says,  but  there 
is  not  enough  broad  knowledge  of  life  in  them.  They 
lack  in  veracity. 

In  the  field  of  painting  and  sculpture,  also,  this  par- 
ticularly holds  true,  naturally  as  the  law  of  gravitation. 
In  his  "Mornings  in  Florence,"  Euskin  takes  us  up  to 
Giotto's  parish  church,  Santa  Maria  Novella,  and  there 
in  the  apse  he  talks  to  us  of  the  frescoes  by  Ghirlandajo. 
He  explains  to  us  how  this  would-be  artist  was  to  the 
end  of  his  life  a  mere  goldsmith  "with  a  gift  for  por- 
traiture," nothing  more.  He  grants  that  in  these  fres- 
coes, in  the  perspective  of  the  wall,  in  that  whole  city  of 
Florence,  painted  with  infinite  pains  as  a  background, 
in  that  Luca  della  Eobbia  style  of  bas-relief,  in  the  carv- 
ing of  the  pilasters,  in  the  embroidery  of  the  dresses  and 
many  similar  conceits,  the  man  has  come  within  just  a 
point  of  doing  the  work  as  well  as  it  could  be  done,  and 
that  it  is  done  just  as  well  as  Ghirlandajo  could  do  it. 
Euskin  goes  on :  "But  the  point  in  which  it  just  misses 
being  done  as  well  as  it  can  be  done  is  the  vital  point. 
And  it  is  all  simply — good  for  nothing."  The  much- 
praised  draperies  hang  as  from  two  clothes-pegs;  they 
are  not  true.  The  Madonna  is  not  meek,  only  stupid; 
she  is  not  true. 

Over  against  Ghirlandajo,  Euskin  calls  us  to  witness, 
in  a  small  recess  behind  a  tomb,  very  close  to  the  ground, 
yet  in  excellent  light,  two  small  frescoes,  "only  about 
four  feet  wide  each,  in  odd-shaped  bits  of  wall — quarters 
of  circles;  representing — that  on  the  left,  the  Meeting 
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of  Joachim  and  Anna  at  the  Golden  Gate ;  and  that  on 
th«-  riu'ht,  the  Birth  of  the  Virgin." 

"No  flourish  of  trumpets  here,  at  any  rate,  you  think! 
No  gold  on  the  gate;  and,  for  the  birth  of  the  Virgin— Is 
this  all!  Goodness!  nothing  to  be  seen,  whatever,  of  bas- 
reliefs,  nor  fine  dresses,  nor  graceful  pourings  out  of  water, 
nor  processions  of  visitors? 

"No.  There's  but  one  thing  you  can  see  here,  which  you 
didn't  In  Ghlrlandajo's  fresco,  unless  you  were  very  clever 
and  looked  hard  for  It— the  baby!  And  you  are  never 
likely  to  see  a  more  true  piece  of  Giotto's  work  in  this  world. 

"A  round-faced,  small-eyed  little  thing,  tied  up  In  a 
bundle ! 

"Yes,  Giotto  was  of  the  opinion  she  must  have  appeared 
really  not  much  else  than  that.  But  look  at  the  servant  who 
has  just  finished  dressing  her ;— awe-struck,  full  of  love  and 
wonder,  putting  her  hand  softly  on  the  child's  head."  .  .  . 

And  so  Ruskin  goes  on  with  his  suggestive  descrip- 
tions of  the  nurse,  St.  Anne,  the  midwife,  and  closes 
with: 

"At  the  door  a  single  acquaintance  Is  coming  In  to  see 
the  child.  Of  ornament,  there  Is  only  the  entirely  simple 
outline  of  the  vase  which  the  servant  carries;  of  color,  two 
or  three  masses  of  sober  red  and  pure  whlW,  with  brown 
and  gray. 

"That  Is  all.  And  If  you  can  be  pleased  with  this,  you  can 
see  Florence.  But  If  not,  by  all  means  amuse  yourself  there, 
If  you  find  It  amusing,  as  long  as  you  like;  you  can  never 
see  It." 

In  spite  of  the  war,  men  will,  like  Ruskin,  go  on  try- 
ing to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  grain,  battling  against 
sham  and  shoddy  in  their  attempt  to  attain  unto  verac- 
ity. As  they  attribute  Giotto's  success  as  a  forerunner 
of  modern  art  to  the  genuineness  of  the  man,  to  his 
power  to  see  and  interpret  things  as  they  really  were,  to 
his  consummate  veracity,  so  they  will  continue  their 
search  for  success  in  the  same  spirit. 

In  the  Rospigliosi  Palace  in  Rome  is  Guido  Reni's 
Aurora  and  the  Hours,  one  of  the  world's  ten  master- 
pieces, sixteenth  century  fresco  expression  of  a  great 
veracity.  It  pictures  sufficingly  the  epic  drama  of  the 
recurring  days.  Aurora  leads  the  procession,  scattering 
across  the  night  the  roses  and  other  flowers  of  dawn. 
On  her  way  she  beckons  back  to  Lucifer,  the  morning 
star,  torch-bearer  of  the  majestic  Phoebus,  the  lordly 
Sun.  And  this  Phoebus,  beautiful,  sits  godlike  in  his 
chariot,  guiding  with  single  hand  his  prancing  steeds 
on  their  daily  journey  across  the  world.  The  seven 
hours,  bewitching  variety  of  rhythmic  grace,  dance  with 
stately  step  on  the  twilight  clouds  around  the  car  of 
day — the  first  in  the  robust  vigor  and  joy  of  the  new 
life  of  the  morning,  the  last,  with  wistful,  pleading, 
backward  glances  out  of  the  eventide,  patiently  wonders 
when  all  this  weary  round  of  time  shall  cease.  Men  can 
feel  but  not  describe  the  veracity  of  this  picture.  Every 
fold  of  drapery,  every  curve  of  muscle  and  sweep  of 
limb,  every  glance  and  expression,  every  sentiment  of 
the  whole,  is  felt  to  be  enduringly  true.  The  picture 
lives  because  these  things  arc  so. 

Thus  out  of  an  essential  veracity  art  interprets  man 
to  himself.  If  veracity  is  a  plant  of  Paradise — and  per- 
haps it  is — as  George  Eliot  would  have  said,  its  seeds  are 


planted  this  side  of  the  walls.  If,  as  this  woman  did 
say,  "We  cannot  command  veracity  at  will;  the  power 
of  seeing  and  reporting  truly  is  a  form  of  health  that 
has  to  be  delicately  guarded";  if,  as  an  ancient  rabbi  has 
solemnly  said,  "The  penalty  of  untruth  is  untruth ;"  if, 
as  Paley  has  written  somewhere,  "I  have  seldom  known 
any  one  who  deserted  truth  in  trifles  that  could  be 
trusted  in  matters  of  great  importance" ;  if  achievement 
and  peace  can  only  accompany  that  freedom  where 
veracity  operates  of  itself,  then  men  will  agree  that 
greatness  is  veracity.  The  untruthful  man  or  nation 
can  never  be  great.  This  must  have  been  the  thought 
in  Huxley's  mind  when  he  said,  "Veracity  is  the  heart 
of  morality." 

The  saintly  Francis  of  Assisi  proclaimed,  and  boldly, 
with  astonishing  success,  the  brotherhood  of  the  human 
race,  the  equality  of  men,  the  tender  human  relations 
between  Mary  and  her  Child.  He  saw  plainly  the  face 
of  God  in  the  face  of  his  brother,  the  sun,  and  in  the 
faces  of  his  sisters,  the  birds.  This  large  veracity  of 
Francis  led  men  out  of  their  solitudes  into  the  market- 
places, reared  many  churches,  added  new  life  to  the  pic- 
torial arts,  inspired  Dante  and  the  after  poets,  brought 
friars  and  burghers  together,  and  awoke  ten  classical 
Byzantine  sleeping  centuries  to  the  morning  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance.  The  veracity  of  Francis  changed 
the  course  of  human  history. 

It  is  veracity  that  counts.  It  was  the  veracity  of  him 
that  led  Turner  from  Claudesque  formalism  in  art  to 
nature.  It  was  an  elemental  veracity  that  opened  the 
eyes  of  Wordsworth  to  the  pedantry  of  the  classical 
school  of  poets  in  the  eighteenth  century  of  English 
letters,  and  led  him  to  break  from  the  style  of  Pope  and 
Gray,  to  write  in  the  language  of  the  common  people,  to 
picture  reality  as  in  The  Brothers,  Michael,  Tinturn 
Abbey.  It  was  this  veracity  which,  through  Words- 
worth, reached  down  the  after  years,  giving  substance 
to  literature. 

And  the  lack  of  this  veracity  may  become  a  tragedy. 
It  was  the  want  of  it  that  crippled  the  hand  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  "the  faultless  painter"  of  Florence,  in  his 
futile  attempts  to  reach  beyond  himself.  In  getting 
cheap  love,  he  saw  Heaven  elude  his  grasp.  When  it 
was  too  late,  he  saw  his  own  soul,  that  vexed,  helpless, 
resigned  melancholy  thing,  with  its  insight,  broken  sor- 
rows, sudden  joys,  pursuing  uncontented  life ;  he  saw  it 
forsaking,  relentlessly  forsaking,  him.  Out  of  his  bitter- 
ness he  cries  that  Raphael,  Angelo,  Titian,  Leonardo 
reach  a  heaven  shut  out  from  him,  though  they  cannot 
draw  like  him.  He  knows  that  his  handwork  is  perfect, 
but  as  he  says : 

"There  burns  a  truer  light  of  God  In  them, 

Ah,  but  a  man's  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp, 
Or  what's  a  heaven  for?    All  Is  silver-gray, 
Placid  and  perfect  with  my  art :  the  worse !" 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  VERACITY  SURVIVES 

Realizing  thus  the  high  merit  of  veracity,  men  detest 
shoddy,  be  it  in  cloth,  in  speech,  in  conduct,  in  art. 
The  wooden  house  sanded  to  represent  stone;  the  cellar 
walls  plastered  and  traced  to  represent  heavy  masonry; 
the  tin  fronts  to  buildings  worked  into  flimsy  imitation 
of  brick;  botch  wooden  lintels  and  keystones  in  car- 
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pen  try  designed  to  represent  Gothic  stone  effects;  none 
of  these  things  can  become  popular.  We  instinctively 
resent  those  works  in  paper  or  fresco  designed  to  de- 
ceive us  into  believing  that  there  are  arches  which  are 
not  arches,  fair  hanging  draperies  which  are  not  dra- 
peries at  all.  So  false  are  these  things  that  we  resent 
them,  especially  in  churches. 

The  demand  for  veracity  survives.  There  are  still 
men  who  strive  to  live  in  consistent  regard  for  the  truth. 
They  know  full  well  that  the  habit  of  drawing  distinc- 
tions between  harmless  and  harmful,  slight  and  great, 
unintentional  and  intentional  deceptions  is  an  irra- 
tional, a  silly  business.  They  know  that  veracity,  like 
any  virtue,  comes  only  with  the  practice  of  it  in  the 
little  things.  They  know  that  veracity  is  a  valuable 
quality,  because  out  of  it  spring  those  other  essential 
things,  such  as  chivalry,  noblesse  oblige,  statesmanship. 
They  know  that  the  successful  life  is  the  life  actively  in 
pursuit  of  veracity.  They  know,  as  some  one  has  said, 
that  "gossip,  flattery,  slander,  deceit,  all  spring  from  a. 
slovenly  mind  that  has  not  been  trained  in  the  power  of 
truthful  statement."  They  know  that  cynicism,  ridicule, 
bitterness  are  unjustified  because  they  are  contrary  to 
that  eternal  veracity  which  is  the  substance  of  successful 
homes,  cities,  States. 

Men  still  know,  and  because  of  the  war  they  know  it 
more  certainly,  that  secret  treaties,  fiat  constitutions, 
governments  by  men  only  or  by  special  privilege  merely ; 
that  ill-considered  political  theories,  unjust  laws,  and 
selfish  ambitions  must  all  give  way  at  last.  In  their 
places  must  be  substituted  all  needful  publicity,  the 
adaptation  of  tried  methods  of  successful  government, 


the  intelligent  rule  of  an  enlightened  majority,  scien- 
tific statesmanship  devoted  to  the  general  welfare.  Men 
instinctively  demand  these  things  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom. In  a  sense,  therefore,  Mr.  Ralston's  "experimental 
applied  honesty"  is  and  always  has  been  on  the  ways. 
On  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  men  attain  unto  a 
greater  and  greater  coherence  because  of  a  greater  and 
greater  enlightened  self-interest,  if  for  no  other  reason. 
When  men  argue  that  States  are  creatures  of  law,  sub- 
ordinate to  the  law;  that  they  arc  interdependent,  both 
as  to  their  rights  and  as  to  their  duties,  they  are  plead- 
ing for  an  "experimental  applied  honesty."  Men  dis- 
trust their  emotions  and  prejudices,  for  fear  of  dilettant- 
ism. Their  instinctive  leaning  toward  veracity  leads 
them  to  demand  brains  with  feelings,  an  "applied  hon- 
esty." The  more  intelligent  men  become,  the  more  they 
aim  to  buttress  their  principles  upon  knowledge.  They 
applaud  common  sense  in  high  places;  and  common 
sense  means  to  them  the  substitution  of  organized  facts 
and  reason  for  the  guess.  When  once  upon  a  time  a 
"doctor  of  the  law,  had  in  honor  of  all  the  people," 
stood  up  in  the  council  and  stated  of  the  men  in  danger 
of  their  lives  that  "if  this  counsel  or  this  work  be  of 
men,  it  will  be  overthrown :  but  if  it  is  of  God,  ye  will 
.  not  be  able  to  overthrow  them ;  lest  haply  ye  be  found 
even  to  be  fighting  against  God,"  of  course,  "to  him  they 
agreed,"  for  Gamaliel  trusted  the  case  to  veracity.  Men 
will  go  on  listening  to  their  Gamaliels;  and  the  Gama- 
liels will  continue  to  arise,  condemning  hypocrisies  and 
unrealities,  making  easier  the  way  for  the  feet  of  that 
Justice  whose  fruitful  and  eternal  spirit  is  veracity. 


U.  S.  SENATE  AGAIN  REJECTS  TREATY 


From  July  10,  1919,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  have  been  before  the 
Senate.  On  November  19  the  Senate  rejected  it  by  a  vote 
of  41  to  51.  On  January  15  bipartisan  conferences  began 
which  lasted  -two  weeks  and  ended  in  disagreement  on  all 
except  minor  reservations.  On  February  9  the  Senate  re- 
considered the  vote  by  which  ratification  was  rejected  in 
November  and  the  treaty  was  recommitted  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  A  day  later  it  was  reported  back  to 
the  Senate  with  reservations  essentially  the  same  as  those 
originally  urged  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and 
on  the  16th  debate  was  resumed  and  has  continued  with 
practically  no  intermission. 

On  March  18,  under  pressure  of  public  opinion  too  power- 
ful to  resist  longer,  the  last  of  fifteen  reservations  agreed 
to  in  committee  of  the  whole  were  reported  to  the  Senate 
and  were  adopted;  and  a  resolution  calling  for  a  vote  on 
qualified  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  a  whole  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Lodge  and  was  adopted. 

On  the  19th,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  49,  56  votes  being  neces- 
sary for  ratification,  the  Senate  declined  to  ratify  with  the 
reservations ;  and  later,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  37,  passed  the 
following  resolution,  introduced  by  Senator  Lodge : 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  instructed  to  return 
to  the  President  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  signed 
at  Versailles  on  the  28th  day  of  June,  1919,  and  respectfully 


inform  the  President  that  the  Senate  has  failed  to  ratify 
said  treaty,  being  unable  to  obtain  the  constitutional  ma- 
jority required  therefor." 

A  formal  letter  from  President  Wilson,  dated  March  8,  to 
Senator  Hitchcock  and  other  informal  expressions  of  opin- 
ion by  the  Executive  had  made  it  clear  to  the  Senators  that 
he  was  still  insistent  on  ratification  of  the  treaty  without 
reservations,  such  as  the  debate  had  made  it  clear  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  would  probably  insist  upon,  and  the 
Senate  voted,  knowing  this  fact  as  to  the  President's  atti- 
tude. The  requisite  number  of  votes  to  defeat  the  treaty 
finally  came  from  Democratic  Senators  loyal  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  from  another  group,  mainly  Republicans,  and 
known  colloquially  as  "irreconcilables"  and  "bitter  enders," 
who,  from  the  first,  have  opposed  the  treaty's  ratification  in 
any  form,  deeming  it  perilous  to  national  interests  and  as 
setting  up  a  "superstate." 

The  final  alignment  of  men  and  parties  on  the  issue  fol- 
lows: 

FOR  RATIFICATION 

REPUBLICANS  :  Ball,  Calder,  Capper,  Colt,  Curtis,  Dilling- 
ham,  Edge,  Elkins,  Frelinghuysen,  Hale,  Jones  (Wash.), 
Kellogg,  Kenyon,  Keyes,  Lenroot,  Lodge,  McLean,  McNary, 
New,  Page,  Phipps,  Smoot,  Spencer,  Sterling,  Sutherland, 
Wadsworth,  Warren,  Watson.  Total,  28. 

DEMOCRATS  :  Ashurst,  Beckham,  Fletcher,  Gore,  Hender- 
son, Kendrick,  King,  Myers,  Nugent,  Owen,  Pittman,  Phelan, 
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Chamberlain.  Pomerene.  Kansdcll.  Smith  (Ga.),  Smith  (M(l.), 
Tr.-iinim-ll.  Walsh  (Mass.),  Walsh  (Mont),  Wolcott  Total. 
•_•!.  Total  for  ratification.  I'.' 

AGAINST    KA  I  ITICATION 

REPI-IIM.  VNS:   Borah,  Brandegce,  Fernald,  France,  Gronna, 
Johnson  i  Calif,  i,  Knox,  La  Follette,  McCormlck,  Moses,  Nor- 

-lierman.    Total.  1-. 
lijMoiitvrs:  Coiner,  Culbcrson.   Dial,  <5a.v.  Glass.   Harris. 

Harrison.   Hit.-h. k.  Johnson    i  S.    Dak.),   Klrhy.   McKellar, 

Smith  >S.  a),  (Herman.  Keed,  Koblnson,  Shcppard.  Shields. 
Simmons.  Stanley  Swans., n.  Thomas.  DndeTWOOd,  Williams. 
Total.  -'•':.  Total  against  riitlti<-ation.  .'UV 

The  resolution  of  qualified  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  It 

.-aim-  before  the  Senate  for  final  action  was  as  follows: 

••!{,. mifd  (two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring 
th.T.-in),  That  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  concluded  at 
..lilies  on  the  HMh  day  of  June,  I'.tll).  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing reservations  and  understanding*  which  are  hereby 
made  a  part  and  condition  of  this  resolution  of  ratification, 
which  ratification  is  not  to  take  effect  or  bind  the  United 
States  until  the  said  reservations  and  understandings 
adopted  I'.v  the  Senate  have  been  airepted  as  a  part  and 
a  condition  of  this  resolution  of  ratification  by  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers,  and  a  failure  on  the  part  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  make  objection  to  said  res- 
ervations and  understandings  prior  to  the  deposit  of  ratifi- 
cation by  the  United  States  shall  lie  taken  as  a  full  and 
final  acceptance  of  such  reservations  and  understandings  by 
said  Powers: 

"(1)  The  1'nited  States  so  understands  and  construes 
Article  I  that  in  case  of  notice  of  withdrawal  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  as  provided  in  said  article,  the  United 
States  shall  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  all  its  interna- 
tional obligations  and  all  its  obligations  under  the  said 
covenant  have  been  fulfilled,  and  notice  of  withdrawal  by 
the  United  States  may  be  given  by  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

AKTICIJ:  x  KKSKKVATION 

••(-)  The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to  preserve 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  independence  of  any 
other  country  by  the  employment  of  its  military  or  naval 
forces,  its  resources,  or  any  form  of  economic  discrimination, 
or  to  Interfere  In  any  way  In  controversies  lietwecn  nations, 
including  all  controversies  relating  to  territorial  Integrity  or 
political  IndciK'iidence.  whether  members  of  the  League  or 
not.  under  the  provisions  of  Article  X,  or  to  employ  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  under  any 
article  of  the  treaty  for  any  puntose,  unless  in  any  particu- 
lar case  the  Congress,  which,  under  the  Constitution,  has 
tin-  sole  power  to  declare  war  or  authorize  the  employment 
•  •{  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall, 
in  the  exercise  of  full  liberty  of  action,  by  act  or  joint  reso- 
lution so  provide. 

"(3)  No  mandate  shall  be  accepted  by  the  United  States 
under  Article  22,  Part  I,  or  any  other  provision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  except  by  action  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

"i  ti  The  Tinted  States  reserves  to  Itself  exclusively  the 
right  to  decide  what  questions  are  within  Its  domestic  juris- 
diction and  declares  that  all  domestic  and  political  questions 
relating  wholly  or  In  part  to  Its  internal  affairs,  including 
immigration,  labor,  coastwise  traffic,  the  tariff,  commerce, 
the  suppression  of  traffic  in  women  and  children  and  In 
opium  and  other  dangerous  drugs,  and  all  other  domestic 
question-,  are  solely  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
states  and  are  not  under  this  treaty  to  be  submitted  in  any 
way  either  to  arbitration  or  the  consideration  of  the  Council 
or  of  the  Assembly  of  the  league  of  Nations,  or  any  agency 
thereof,  or  to  the  decision  or  recommendation  of  any  other 
l'"Wer. 

DKCI.AKKS    MdMii.i;    DOCTRINK    I   NAI  I  KCTEI) 

.   The  United  States  will  not  submit  to  arbitration  or 
to  inquiry  by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council  of  the  I-eague 


of  Nations,  provided  for  in  said  Treaty  of  Peace,  any  ques- 
tions which  In  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  depend 
upon  or  relate  to  Its  long-established  policy,  commonly 
known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  said  Doctrine  Is  to  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  United  States  alone,  and  Is  hereby  declared 
to  bo  wholly  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  said  League  of  Na- 
tions and  entirely  unaffected  by  any  provision  contained  in 
the  said  Treaty  of  Peai-e  with  Germany. 

"(6)  The  United  States  withholds  its  assent  to  Articles 
156,  157,  and  158,  and  reserves  full  liberty  of  action  with 
res|iect  to  any  controversy  which  may  arise  under  said 
articles. 

"(7)  No  person  is  or  shall  be  authorized  to  represent  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  be 
eligible,  as  a  member  of  any  body  or  agency  established  or 
authorized  by  said  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  except 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  pro- 
riding  for  his  appointment  and  denning  his  powers  and 
duties. 

"(8)  The  United  States  understands  that  the  reparation 
commission  will  regulate  or  Interfere  with  rei>orts  from  the 
1'nited  States  to  Germany,  or  from  Germany  to  the  United 
states,  only  when  the  United  States  by  act  or  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  approves  such  regulation  or  interference. 

••ill  i  The  United  States  shall  not  be  obligated  to  contrib- 
ute to  any  expenses  of  the  League  of  Nations,  or  of  the 
secretariat,  or  of  any  commission,  or  committee,  or  confer- 
ence, or  other  agency,  organized  under  the  League  of  Na- 
tions or  under  the  treaty  or  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  treaty  provisions,  unless  and  until  an  appropriation  of 
funds  available  for  such  expenses  shall  have  been  made  by 
tln>  Congress  of  the  United  States:  Provided  that  the  fore- 
going limitation  shall  not  apply  to  the  United  States'  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  expense  of  the  office  force  and  salary 
of  the  secretary  general. 

"(10)  No  plan  for  the  limitation  of  armaments  proposed 
by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  under  the  provis- 
ions of  Article  VIII  shall  be  held  as  binding  the  United 
states  until  the  same  shall  have  been  accepted  by  Congress, 
and  the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  increase  its 
armament  without  the  consent  of  the  Council  whenever  the 
1'nited  States  is  threatened  with  Invasion  or  engaged  In  war. 
"(11)  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  permit,  in 
its  discretion,  the  nationals  of  a  Covenant-breaking  State, 
as  defined  in  Article  XVI  of  the  Covenant  of  the  league  of 
Nations,  residing  within  the  United  States  or  In  countries 
other  than  such  Covenant-breaking  State  to  continue  their 
commercial,  financial,  and  personal  relations  with  the  na- 
tionals of  the  United  States. 

RIGHTS  OF  CITI/ENS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATICS 

"(12)  Nothing  In  Articles  21KJ,  297,  or  in  aiiy  of  the  an- 
nexes thereto  or  In  any  other  article,  section,  or  annex  of 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany  shall,  as  against  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  be  taken  to  mean  any  confirmation, 
ratification,  or  approval  of  any  act  otherwise  illegal  or  in 
contravention  of  tie  rights  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

"(13)  The  United  States  withholds  its  assent  to  Part 
XIII  (Articles  387  to  427,  inclusive)  unless  Congress  by  act 
or  joint  resolution  shall  hereafter  make  provision  for  rep- 
resentation in  the  organization  established  by  said  Part 
XIII,  and  In  such  event  the  participation  of  the  United 
states  will  he  governed  and  conditioned  by  the  provisions 
of  such  act  or  joint  resolution. 

"(14)  Until  Part  I,  being  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  shall  be  so  amended  us  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  a  number  of  votes  equal  to 
that  which  any  member  of  the  League  and  Its  self-governing 
dominions,  colonies,  or  parts  of  empire.  In  the  aggregate 
shall  be  entitled  to  cast,  the  United  States  assumes  no  obli- 
gation to  be  bound,  except  in  cases  when'  Congress  has 
previously  given  Its  consent,  by  any  election,  decision,  report, 
or  finding  of  the  Council  or  Assembly  in  which  any  member 
of  the  League  and  its  self-governing  dominions,  colonies. 
parts  of  empire,  in  the  aggregate  have  cast  more  than  one 
vote. 

"The  United  States  assumes  no  obligation  to  be  bound  by 
any  decision,  report,  or  finding  of  the  Council  or  Assembly 
arising  out  of  any  dispute  Iwtween  the  United  States  and 
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any  member  of  the  League  if  such  member  or  any  self-gov- 
erning dominion,  colony,  empire,  or  part  of  empire,  united 
with  it  politically  has  voted. 

"(15)  In  consenting  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  with 
Germany  the  United  States  adheres  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  and  to  the  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of  their  own 
choice  adopted  by  the  Senate  June  6,  1919,  and  declares  that 
when  such  government  is  attained  by  Ireland,  a  consumma- 
tion it  is  hoped  is  at  hand,  it  should  promptly  be  admitted 
as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations." 


AN  AGRARIAN-JUNKER   FLARE-UP   FAILS 
—"THE  RED  TERROR"  APPEARS 

On  March  13,  with  no  bloodshed,  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Germany  in  the  national  capital  passed  from  the 
Ebert  Ministry  to  one  which  had  back  of  it  the  Junker  and 
military  parties.  The  armed  forces  that  brought  this  result 
to  pass  were  commanded  by  General  Baron  von  Luettwitz, 
who  as  soon  as  the  new  government  was  proclaimed  was 
made  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  by  Chancellor  Wolf- 
gang Kapp. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  issued  on  the  13th  by  Chan- 
cellor and  Premier  Kapp  was  as  follows: 

"The  overthrow  of  the  (Ebert)  government  must  not  be 
taken  as  a  reactionary  step  imposed  upon  the  country.  It 
is  a  progressive  measure  of  patriotic  Germans  of  all  parties 
with  a  view  to  re-establishing  law,  order,  discipline,  and 
honest  government  in  Germany. 

"It  is  an  overdue  attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  for  the 
economic  resuscitation  of  Germany,  enabling  her  to  fulfill 
those  conditions  of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles  which  are 
reasonable  and  not  self-destructive. 

"Inspired  by  a  zeal  and  desire  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
German  people,  they  (the  organizers  of  the  revolution)  have 
invited  and  heartily  accept  the  co-operation  of  the  Inde- 
pendents for  the  creation  and  elaboration  of  laws  for  the 
benefit  of  the  working  classes. 

"Neither  Germany  nor  Europe  can  continue  to  exist  under 
present  conditions.  The  government  now  happily  suppressed 
overburdened  our  people  with  taxation  grievous  to  bear, 
while  it  utterly  failed  to  create  conditions  conducive  to  in- 
creased conditions. 

"Under  the  cloak  of  deceitful  catch-words  and  popular 
phrases,  they  (the  members  of  the  Ebert  Cabinet)  consti- 
tuted in  deed  and  in  truth  a  reactionary  government.  They 
proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  press,  but  all  the  time  they 
suppressed  the  papers  which  dared  to  criticise  them. 

"They  proclaimed  the  freedom  of  the  individual,  but  they 
continually  arrested  people  for  political  opinions. 

"They  loudly  proclaimed  that  the  republic  is  and  must  be 
a  rule  by  the  people,  yet  they  refused,  in  flagrant  violation 
of  our  constitution,  to  dissolve  the  national  assembly  and 
appeal  to  the  electorate. 

"Last  but  not  least,  a  government  whose  chief  spokesman 
is  a  man  like  Erzberger  must  be  swept  aside.  Our  people 
are  groaning  under  intolerable  conditions. 

"The  high  cost  of  living  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
sufficient  food  have  created  dishonest  trading  and  reprehen- 
sible practices  to  an  extent  not  fully  appreciated  in  foreign 
countries. 

"We  are  on  the  brink  of  economic  and  moral  collapse. 

"If  the  world  is  really  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
building economic  Germany — and  that  such  is  the  case  we 
have  been  fully  assured  during  the  past  week  or  two — then 
they  (the  other  nations)  will  welcome  the  substitution  of 
an  honest  government  for  a  dishonest  one. 

"But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  change  of  government  is  a 
purely  internal  and  purely  German  question,  which  concerns 
only  the  German  people. 

"At  the  same  time  we  readily  recognize  that  foreign  coun- 
tries have  a  vital  interest  in  not  having  a  government  in 
Germany  which  would  or  might  in  any  way  endanger  the 
peace  of  Europe. 


"The  present  government  is  bent  upon  preserving  both 
internal  and  external  peace,  and  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  or  a  return  to  the  methods  of  the 
government  now  happily  defunct  and  obsolete. 

"(Signed)  WOLFGANG  KAPP, 

"Imperial  Chancellor  and,  Premier  of  Prussia." 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this  proclamation  came  from 
an  official  of  Prussia,  still  endeavoring  to  speak  authori- 
tatively, as  of  yore,  for  Germany,  whereas  as  a  matter  of 
fact  conditions  prior  to  this  counter-revolution  had  revealed 
a  distinct  unwillingness  of  many  of  the  States  of  the  former 
empire  to  submit  longer  to  Prussia  domination,  and  this 
proclamation  from  the  first  was  relatively  ineffective  in 
south  Germany. 

When  President  Ebert  withdrew  from  Berlin  on  the  13th, 
taking  with  him  most  of  his  cabinet  and  especially  his 
Minister  of  Defense,  Herr  Noske,  he  first  went  to  Dresden 
and  later  to  Stuttgart.  From  the  former  city,  in  behalf  of 
the  Socialist  Republic,  he  issued  the  following  proclamation, 
calling  for  a  general  strike: 

"WORKMEN,  COMRADES:  The  military  revolt  has  come. 
Erhardt's  naval  division  is  marching  on  Berlin  to  enforce 
the  reorganization  of  the  imperial  government.  The  merce- 
nary troops,  who  were  afraid  of  the  disbandment  which  had 
been  ordered,  desire  to  put  the  reactionaries  into  the  minis- 
terial posts. 

"We  refuse  to  bow  to  this  military  constraint.  We  did 
'not  make  the  revolution  in  order  to  recognize  again  today 
the  bloody  government  of  mercenaries.  We  enter  into  no 
covenant  with  the  Baltic  criminals.  Workmen,  comrades, 
we  should  be  ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face  if  we  were 
capable  of  acting  otherwise. 

"We  say,  'No !'  And  again,  'No !'  You  must  indorse  what 
we  have  done.  We  carried  out  your  views.  Now  use  every 
means  to  destroy  this  return  of  bloody  reaction. 

"Strike.  Cease  to  work.  Throttle  this  military  dictator- 
ship. Fight  with  all  your  means  for  the  preservation  of  the 
republic.  Put  aside  all  division.  There  is  only  one  means 
against  the  return  of  Wilhelm  II.  Paralyze  all  economic 
life.  Not  a  hand  must  move.  No  proletariat  shall  help  the 
military  dictatorship. 

"Let  there  be  a  general  strike  along  the  entire  line.  Let 
the  proletariat  act  as  a  unit." 

The  manifesto  was  signed  by  President  Ebert,  Premier 
Bauer,  Gustav  Noske,  the  Minister  of  Defense ;  Herr  Schlike, 
the  Minister  of  Labor;  Dr.  Schmidt,  the  Minister  of  Food; 
Dr.  Eduard  David,  minister  without  portfolio,  and  Dr.  Her- 
man Mueller,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  government,  and  by  Otto  Wels  for  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  German  Social  Democratic 
Party. 

On  the  14th  Chancellor  Kapp  issued  a  statement  promis- 
ing to  order  an  election  of  a  new  Reichstag  as  soon  as  order 
was  restored,  and  adding  that  emergency  decrees  would  only 
be  issued  to  protect  the  economic  life  of  the  country  against 
usurious  exploitation  and  corruption.  He  promised  that  the 
trial  of  the  prisoners  at  Leipsic  would  proceed  and  that  the 
censorship  would  be  relaxed. 

This  transformation  of  the  German  situation,  presaging  a 
possible  return  of  the  monarchy  and  at  best  a  civil  war  in 
Germany,  at  once  forced  Marshal  Foch  and  the  Allies  to  a 
conference,  held  in  Paris  on  the  15th,  after  which  he  trav- 
eled Rhineward,  toward  the  troops  which  might  be  used  to 
invade  Germany  were  the  decision  so  to  do  once  made.  M. 
Millerand,  the  French  premier,  improved  the  opportunity  to 
reiterate  that  France  now  more  than  ever  expected  the  full 
terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  to  be  kept,  and  would  the 
more  steadfastly  resist  any  attempt  of  her  Allies  to  modify 
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those  demands  or  make  It  easier  for  Germany  to  "come 
back." 

In  Holland  steps  were  at  once  taken  by  the  government 
to  guard  with  stricter  care  the  former  German  Emperor 
and  prevent  any  escape  or  collusive  action  with  the  Kapp 
Ministry. 

British  official  and  journalistic  opinion  from  the  first  was 
somewhat  sceptical  as  to  the  success  of  the  revolt;  but  It 
did  not  overlook  precautions  of  a  military  and  naval  sort. 

By  the  15th  the  general  strike  ordered  by  Ebert  was  be- 
ginning to  show  Its  head  and  clashes  between  the  group  in 
power  and  the  group  recently  ejected  had  begun.  Not  only 
did  the  railway  workers  make  It  clear  to  the  Kapp  govern- 
ment that  they  were  opposed  to  them;  they  also  asserted 
their  intention  to  co-operate  In  putting  an  end  to  transpor- 
tation. 

On  the  15th  and  16th  evidence  accumulated  that  neither 
General  HIndenburgh  nor  General  Ludendorff  could  be 
counted  upon  by  the  Kapp  Ministry  to  assume  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  uprising  or  share  any  of  its  perils.  The  anti- 
Prussian  sentiment  of  the  States  of  middle  and  south  Ger- 
many came  to  the  surface  In  a  variety  of  ways,  and  all  the 
time  Noske  kept  marshaling  a  military  force  that  was  Irre- 
sistible. Moreover,  even  In  Berlin  the  Ebert  authority  was 
still  so  strong  with  the  subordinates  that  he  had  left  behind 
that  they  refused  to  take  orders  from  Kapp  or  to  pay  from 
the  treasury  his  drafts  for  payment  of  his  troops. 

On  the  17th  Kapp,  the  self-appointed  chancellor,  resigned, 
in  terms  intimating  that  negotiations  between  his  group  and 
the  Ebert  government  had  been  under  way  and  with  some 
success,  and  also  Indicating  the  dread  felt  of  the  "Red 
Terror"  or  Sparticist  uprisings.  The  text  of  the  official 
communique  follows: 

"The  Bauer  government,  having  voluntarily  decided  to 
fulfill  the  most  essential  political  demands  addressed  to  it, 
the  rejection  of  which  on  Saturday  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Kapp  government,  Chancellor  Kapp  considers  his 
mission  fulfilled  and  retires,  with  the  object  of  bringing 
about  internal  peace. 

"General  von  I.uttwitz  has  retired  for  similar  reasons. 

"In  this  they  are  moved  by  the  conviction  of  the  extreme 
necessity  of  the  fatherland,  which  demands  solid  union  of 
all  against  the  annihilating  danger  of  Bolshevism." 

The  basis  of  the  agreement  referred  to  in  this  statement 
is  said  to  have  been  the  following  points: 

First.  Reichstag  elections  to  be  held  in  June  at  the  latest. 

Second.  An  Imperial  president  to  be  elected  In  accordance 
with  the  Constitution  by  the  people. 

.  Third.  Thorough  reorganization  of  the  Imperial  govern- 
ment. 

Coincident  with  these  acts  by  the  more  conservative  ele- 
ments of  the  population  were  others  by  the  Communists  and 
Independent  Socialists  of  the  extreme  left  that  by  the  time 
the  Kapp  revolt  failed  had  forced  on  Ebert  and  his  Ministry 
a  far  more  grave  problem,  namely,  control  or  suppression 
of  groups  urging  substitution  of  the  Soviet  form  of  govern- 
ment In  Westphalia,  the  Ruhr  district,  Saxony,  and  wher- 
ever there  were  large  industrial  centers,  "councils  of  work- 
men" had  endeavored  to  secure  control  of  local  government 
and  had  succeeded  In  some  cases.  In  Berlin  Itself,  on  the 
night  of  the  17th,  a  struggle  between  the  forces  of  the 
Spartteists  and  the  government  began.  Citizens  began  to 
pack  their  goods  and  prepare  for  flight  The  tr.-i'lrs  union- 
ists of  the  city  forwarded  to  I'n •-.lilcnt  Kl.ert  the  terms  on 
which  they  would  stand  for  peace.  They  were: 


Resignation  of  Gustav  Noske  as  Minister  of  Defense. 

Sentencing  of  the  militarist  plotters  for  high  treason — 
which  means  death. 

No  amnesty  for  the  militarists. 

lietirement  of  the  troops  from  Berlin. 

Co-operation  of  the  trade  unions  in  forming  a  new  gov- 
ernment 


MILITARISM— PRO  AND  CON. 

The  glory  of  military  training  is  brought  vividly  to  con- 
-•••i..iisness  by  the  following,  clipped  from  the  Congressional 
Record  of  February  17,  1920: 

Mr.  (JOKE:  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  H.  Gross,  of  Chi- 
cago, to  farmers  of  Oklahoma,  and  an  answer  to  that  letter 
from  the  president  of  the  State  Farmers'  Union,  Hon.  John 
Simpson. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER:  Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

.    UNIVERSAL  MILITARY  TRAINING  LEAGUE, 

CHICAGO,  January  19,  1920. 
Mr.  D.  K.  HIEBERT, 

Weatherford,  Okla. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  the 
15th.  I  think  I  will  have  it  framed  and  hang  it  in  my  office 
as  a  literary  production.  If  there  were  not  so  many  mis- 
spelled words  in  it  and  so  many  meaningless  sentences,  one 
might  have  some  respect  for  your  opinion. 

I  question  very  much  whether  you  have  a  copy  of  the  bill, 
or,  if  you  have,  whether  your  judgment  would  be  good  re- 
garding it.  The  American  Legion,  representing  4,000,000 
boys,  at  their  convention  in  Minneapolis,  indorsed  universal 
training.  State  after  State  convention  did  the  same  thing. 
I  sent  out  circular  letters  to  hundreds  of  boys  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  95  per  cent  were  favorable  to  the 
proposition.  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  talking  about! 

I  know  this:  There  is  a  definite  and  vicious  propaganda 
being  carried  forward,  with  Russian  and  probably  German 
money,  to  break  down  the  morale  of  the  American  people, 
lull  them  into  a  sense  of  false  security  by  the  statement  that 
there  are  to  be  no  more  wars,  and  that  we  may  as  well 
chance  the  future  as  we  did  the  past,  and  an  effort  is  being 
made  to  get  in  their  work  in  the  various  industries. 

By  the  way,  I  was  told  a  few  days  ago  that  quite  a  num- 
ber of  men  in  your  neck  of  the  woods  came  pretty  nearly 
going  to  jail  for  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  selective 
draft.  Do  you  know  who  they  are? 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  the  administration  favors 
universal  military  and  vocational  training.  General  Pershlng 
does  so,  and  every  military  man  in  the  country.  The  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  have  been  on  the  committees  and  spent 
months  in  investigating  the  subject  all  know  it  is  the  thing 
to  do.  Some  of  them  are  afraid  of  their  constituents  and  so 
hesitate. 

Do  you  not  think  you  are  assuming  a  great  deal  to  pass 
arbitrarily  upon  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  world, 
that  Is  being  urged  by  men  who  are  100  per  cent  loyal — men 
of  experience,  men  who  know  enough  to  realize  that  the 
safety  of  this  nation  requires  that  It  should  be  in  a  position 
to  defend  itself,  and  if  it  is  in  that  position  no  other  nation 
will  trouble  it? 

I  hope  you  know  more  about  farming  than  you  know  about 
legislation.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  ends  our  corre- 
spondence; say  what  you  like  or  do  what  you  please. 

Yours  truly,  H.  H.  GROSS,  President. 

FARMKKS'  KDCCATIONAL  AND- 

CO-OPERATIVE  UNION  OF  AMERICA, 

OKLAHOMA  DIVISION,  Fefiruary  9,  1920. 
Mr.  HOWARD  H.  GROSS, 

Chicago,  III. 

DEAB  SIR  :  Your  letter  of  January  19  to  Mr.  D.  K.  Hiebert, 
of  Corn,  Okla.,  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the  arrogance 
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and  insolence  of  militarism.  I  know  this  old  farmer.  He 
and  his  wife  and  children  in  the  heat  and  dirt  of  the  long 
summer  days  produced  wheat  each  year  of  the  terrible  war 
sufficient  to  feed  500  soldier  boys  every  day  of  that  time. 

Now,  during  that  awful  two  years  you  never  produced  a 
loaf  of  bread.  All  you  did  to  win  the  war  was  hot-air  serv- 
ice, four-minute  speeches  in  10-cent  theaters.  So  far  as 
whipping  the  Kaiser,  it  would  have  been  easier  to 'do  if  you 
had  been  dead,  for  what  you  ate  would  have  fed  a  soldier. 

Mr.  Gross,  there  are  so  many  old  farmers  in  this  country 
who  spell  like  D.  K.  Hiebert  that  it  spells  defeat  for  the 
"compulsory  military  training"  program  you  and  your  asso- 
ciates are  trying  to  saddle  on  the  taxpayers  of  this  nation. 

Mr.  Gross,  the  farmers  are  on  the  job,  ready  to  meet  you 
and  your  league  in  any  kind  of  a  contest,  from  a  spelling 
match  up. 

Yours  truly,  JOHN  SIMPSON. 


INTERNATIONAL  INOTES 

REPUBLICANISM  IN  GERMANY,  as  defined  in  the  present 
constitution,  is  quite  different  from  the  American  or 
French  models.  It  has  not  the  "federated-states"  char- 
acter of  the  democracy  of  the  United  States.  That  there 
is  considerable  sentiment  favoring  such  a  form  of  repub- 
lic in  many  of  the  smaller  States  that  formerly  resented 
Prussian  hegomony,  and  that  now  decline  to  come  wil- 
lingly into  line  with  the  power  centralized  in  Berlin,  is 
shown  by  the  recent  action  of  the  citizens  of  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  They  went  on  record  in  early  March  as  pre- 
ferring that  any  portion  of  the  domain  that  remains 
German  after  the  next  plebiscite  shall  not  be  attached  to 
Prussia,  but  be  autonomous.  Dr.  Rudolph  Musz,  a 
clergyman  of  Flensburg,  who  is  leading  in  this  demand, 
in  an  interview  in  Politiken,  the  Danish  journal  of  in- 
fluences, has  recently  said : 

"All  of  the  200  delegates  who  attended  the  recent  meeting 
at  Rendsburg  were  agreed  that,  whether  we  remained  at- 
tached to  Prussia  or  became  distinctively  Hanoverians  or 
Schleswig-Holsteiners,  our 'territory  would  always  remain  a 
part  of  the  German  nation.  Hamburg  and  Lubeck  may  be- 
come incorporated  In  our  movement,  and  I  believe  that  all 
the  German  nationalities — the  Hanoverians,  the  Hessians, 
the  Mecklenburgers,  the  Westphalians,  the  Pomeranians — 
will  demand  home  rule  as  we  of  Schleswig-Holstein  are  do- 
ing, and  that  Germany  will  gradually  develop  into  a  feder- 
ated republic  like  the  United  States  of  America." 

In  the  plebiscite  vote  taken  March  1 2  the  victory  went 
to  the  Germans. 

BOLSHEVISM  AND  MOHAMMEDANISM  are  antipodal  in 
their  philosophies  and  ideals,  according  to  the  formal 
statement  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Moslem 
Theological  Academies.  The  cause  of  the  issuance  of 
this  decree  undoubtedly  has  been  the  propaganda  labors 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  in  western  and  cen- 
tral Asia,  and  especially  in  India.  The  text  of  the  state- 
ment says : 

"The  attention  of  statesmen  who  are  deciding  the  destinies 
of  nations  is  at  present  engaged  chiefly  with  the  question 
of  Bolshevism,"  the  statement  says.  "Be  the  principles  of 
Bolshevism  good  or  evil,  the  fact  is  that  their  application  is 
harmful  to  humanity.  The  social  life  of  the  individual  and 
the  rights  of  property  make  it  impossible  for  the  principles 
of  Bolshevism  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  Islam. 


"Islam  requires  happiness,  tranquillity,  and  general  prog- 
ress, and  therefore  it  forbids  taking  the  life  or  property  of 
another,  and  most  emphatically  insures  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  communities.  Consequently  it  is  the  ruling  of 
Islam  that  every  individual  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  his 
property  during  his  lifetime  or  direct  its  disposition  by  will 
after  death.  The  attitude  of  Islam  may  be  summed  up  by 
saying  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Khalifat,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Moslem  religion,  to  oppose  Bolshevism  as  a  danger  that 
threatens  civilization,  justice,  and  right." 

RIGHT  OF  ACCESS  TO  THE  SEA  by  all  "pocketed"  na- 
tions is  a  claim  of  ethics  and  law  which  internationalists 
of  tomorrow  must  face  in  a  different  temper  from  the 
past  and  with  more  toleration  and  acquiescence.  The 
issue  is  being  raised  in  South  America  now  by  Bolivia's 
announcement  of  her  willingness  to  go  before  any  tri- 
bunal and  argue  out  the  case  with  Peru  and  Chile,  she 
pledging  in  advance  that  the  cost  assessed  upon  her  by 
such  a  settlement  of  the  Tacna-Arica  controversy  will 
be  gladly  borne.  This  offer  she  makes,  "not  against 
Chile  or  Peru,  but  in  the  name  of  her  undeniable  right 
to  life,  to  an  independent  access  to  the  world's  com- 
merce, conscious  that  she  is  not  injuring  anybody's  in- 
terest nor  seeking  anything  new."  For,  as  she  proceeds 
to  argue,  "A  nation  without  a  port  through  which  its 
economic  and  commercial  life  can  find  a  proper  and 
independent  contact  with  other  countries  will  eventually 
fight  to  have  one,  or  else  cease  to  be  a  sovereign  State." 
Such  is  the  alternative  thrust  upon  the  marooned  na- 
tion ;  and  wise  statecraft  at  least  provides  for  "corridors" 
to  the  sea,  when,  for  alleged  reasons  of  nationalism,  there 
is  no  disposition  to  grant  more  territory. 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  RED  CROSS  SOCIE- 
TIES opened  in  Geneva,  March  2,  with  representatives 
of  27  countries  in  all  parts  of  the  world  present.  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Turkey  were 
not  on  the  list  at  the  roll-call;  but  plans  were  made  for 
their  conditional  admission  later.  The  League  of  Na- 
tions was  formally  represented,  and  its  delegates  brought 
to  the  Congress  the  assurance  that  the  League  intends 
to  co-operate  fully  and  heartily  with  whatever  plans  may 
be  agreed  upon  for  the  defense  of  public  health  and  pre- 
vention of  epidemics  throughout  the  world.  The  United 
States  delegation  was  headed  by  Henry  P.  Davidson, 
the  New  York  banker,  formerly  with  the  Morgan  bank- 
ing firm,  who  enlisted  in  the  Red  Cross  work  early  in 
the  war  and  who  has  since  given  himself  and  his  fortune 
to  the  cause.  Other  members  were  Elliot  Wadsworth, 
of  Boston;  Mrs.  Helen  Draper,  of  New  York;  Wil- 
loughby  Walling,  of  Chicago;  Robert  E.  Olds,  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  and  Thomas  E.  Green,  Director  of  the 
Speakers'  Bureau  of  the  American  Red  Cross  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Peace 
Society. 

THE  PAPACY,  now  as  formerly,  by  direct  or  indirect 
action,  is  a  factor  in  world  politics  and  in  shaping  inter- 
national relations  and  national  changes.  Its  power  may 
not  be  as  great  as  it  was,  but  it  is  still  far  from  negligi- 
ble. Some  of  the  post-war  disclosures  of  the  altered 
status  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  due  to  the  gigantic 
conflict  of  the  peoples  and  governments,  have  been  in- 
teresting and  prophetic.  Thus,  on  March  11  a  bill  was 
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introduced  in  tin-  Chamber  of  IVputio  by  the  govern  - 
mi-lit,  reestablishing  relations  between  France  and  the 
Vatican.  The  step  is  "justified  iiy  nalioiiiil  interests,'' 
.slid  tho  Millcrand  Ministry,  which  stands  sponsor  for 
the  project.  Without  in  any  way  modifying  the  lay 
H'-iine  or  the  Church  and  State  Separation  law,  the 
"gesture"  from  the  Republic  toward  the  Vatican  does 
indicate  that  on  both  .-ides  there  has  been  a  decided 
modification  of  the  hostility  that  existed  prior  to  the  war. 
France  has  discovered  during  the  conflict  that  her  sons 
who  arc  of  the  venerable  church  are  loyal  to  the  secular 
State  when  it  comes  to  distinctly  national  and  civic  in- 
terests; and  the  Roman  authorities  have  seen  that  the 
church  has  much  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  close 
contact  with  the  French  Government.  In  Italy,  since 
the  war  as  well  as  during  the  latter  stages  of  the  armed 
strife,  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  have  been  drawing 
together,  the  latter  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  established, 
monarchical  form  of  government  with  a  bloc  of  voters 
conservatnc  in  type,  and  the  former  making  minor  con- 
cessions gratifying  to  the  amour  propre  of  the  clerical 
forces  without  reestablishing  their  old  power. 

s\\  SU.VMMIK  AM>  YI:\I:/I  I:LA  were  the  last  of  the 
thirteen  nations  invited  to  join  the  League  of  Nations  to 
file  acceptances.  San  Salvador  in  so  doing  expressed  her 
position  in  the  following  terms,  which  are  likely  to  grow- 
in  historical  importance  as  time  goes  on : 

"Whereas  Salvador  lins  been  Invited  to  join  the  League  of 
Nations,  which  forms  part  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between 
the  allied  powers  and  Germany,  signed  at  Versailles  on  June 
29,  1919;  that  in  this  solemn  convention  arbitration  is  pro- 
claimed as  being  the  only  means  by  which  peace  can  be  main 
tnined  between  the  nations,  and  the  principles  of  sovereignty, 
territorial  integrity,  Independence,  and  other  essential  attri- 
butes of  free  nations  which,  like  Salvador,  are  jealous  guard- 
ians of  these  fundamental  and  immortal  rights,  be  main- 
tained; 

"Therefnn-.  :is  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  application  by  the  Government  of  Salvador,  has 
defined  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  l>oing  the  highest  expression 
of  the  liberty,  independence,  sovereignty,  equality,  nnd  ter- 
ritorial integrity  of  the  nations  uf  the  American  continent. 
and  as  the  interpretation  gives  satisfaction  to  the  national 
sentiments  of  Salvador  with  regard  to  this  said  doctrine, 
which  has  l>een  incorjiorated  into  the  international  treaties 
referred  to,  that,  keeping  In  view  and  considering  the  memo- 
rable speech  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  before  the  dele- 
gates of  the  Second  Pan  American  Scientific  Congress,  which 
took  place  at  Washington  on  I>e<-ember  27,  1915,  and  Janu- 
ary 8,  1916,  which  speech  is  contained  In  the  official  note 
handed  to  the  Salvadorean  legation  In  Washington  by  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
contains  the  aforesaid  interpretation ;  therefore,  by  virtue  of 
our  constitutional  powers  and  in  conformity  therewith,  be  It 
decreed: 

"Article  1.  The  Republic  of  Salvador,  by  means  of  this 
solemn  declaration,  accepts  and  adheres  to  the  International 
treaty  known  as  the  League  of  Nations. 

"Article  2.  This  declaration  is  entrusted  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  I/eiijrue  ami  forms  part  of  the  first  article  of  the 
treaty. 


"Article  3.  This  account  Is  given  with  this  decree  to  the 
.National  Legislative  Assembly  In  their  present  ordinary 
session." 

IK  ONK  is  IN  THE  LEAST  DOUBT  about  the  intensity 
of  the  spirit  of  resentment  in  Germany  over  the  condi- 
tions of  peace,  he  has  but  to  read  some  of  the  literature 
coming  out  of  Germany.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "The  Impossible  Peace,"  published  under 
the  auspices  of  Die  Briicke,  setting  forth  the  opinions 
<>f  leading  men  and  women  in  the  German  East.  The 
opinions  are  variously  expressed,  but  they  are  unanimous 
in  one  particular,  they  condemn  for  the  most  part  with 
great  violence  what  they  consider  to  be  the  great  in- 
justice of  the  treaty.  This  copy  of  Die  Briicke  consists 
of  eighty-eight  pages,  containing  many  letters  from 
prominent  men  and  women,  letters  brought  together  by 
Dr.  \V.  Bronner,  editor.  It  is  published  in  Danzig. 

KOREA'S  PLACE  AS  AN  "INTEGRAL  PARTY"  with  Japan 
"in  the  same  empire"  was  formally  pledged  August  20 
by  an  imperial  rescript,  which  also  admitted  that  the 
Korean  revolt  of  March  had  hastened  previously  con- 
templated changes.  Premier  Hara,  who  coupled  with 
this  statement  of  the  sovereign  one  of  his  own  as  par- 
liamentary leader,  if  he  had  cared  to,  might  also  have 
announced  the  conceded  fact  that  the  rescript  came  as 
a  consequence  of  the  publicity  given  to  conditions  in 
Korea  and  to  the  brutalities  visited  upon  natives,  and 
especially  Christians.  As  tangible  proof  of  the  change 
of  Japan's  policy,  a  new  governor-general,  Baron  Saito, 
was  named  to  take  the  place  of  the  rigorous  and  harsh 
Marshal  Husegawa,  the  new  appointee  being  a  naval 
commander  of  eminence  with  liberal  tendencies.  Op- 
position from  "the  clans"  to  a  civilian  could  not  be 
overcome.  It  also  was  announced  that  the  gendar- 
merie would  be  replaced  by  a  force  of  civil  police  under 
the  control  of  local  governors,  "except  in  districts  where 
immediate  elimination  was  inadvisable."  No  depart- 
ure, however,  was  hinted  at  that  would  point  toward 
the  independence  of  Korea,  and  no  suggestions  were 
given  as  to  how  the  two  peoples  "were  to  form  equally 
integral  parts  of  the  same  empire."  On  September  :l, 
as  Baron  Saito  and  his  wife  made  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Seoul,  a  bomb  was  thrown  which  exploded  under 
his  carriage  without  injuring  him.  His  formal  offi- 
cial utterances  following  this  untoward  event  disclosed 
no  alteration  of  his  meliorating  purpose;  but  it  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  some  hardening  effect  on  Japanese 
public  opinion.  The  practical  answer  of  the  officials 
of  "the  Republic  of  Korea,"  who  claim  to  speak  for 
10,000,000  persons  now  held  in  bondage,  to  the  an- 
nounced program  of  reform  set  forth  by  Premier  Hara 
was  given  in  a  proclamation  issued  from  Washington 
August  31  and  signed  by  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee.  It  an- 
nounced refusal  "to  become  an  integral  or  component 
part  of  the  Japanese  Empire  in  any  form."  In  con- 
sideration of  this  internal  problem  which  Japan  faces 
and  her  difficulties  arising  from  the  Shantung  Prov- 
ince dispute,  reckoning  must  be  made  with  the  bitter 
fight  now  under  way  at  Tokio  among  political  leaders. 
.journalists,  and  statesmen  as  to  whether  Japan  herself 
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is  to  be  modernized  and  democratized  or  not.  Eco- 
nomic conditions  are  such  that  progressive,  and  even 
radical,  opinions  are  finding  freer  expression  than  at 
any  prior  time.  But  even  so,  Premier  Hara,  with  all 
his  progressive  tendencies  and  liberal  intentions,  dare 
not  urge  now  any  recognition  of  the  Korean  demand 
for  independence. 

IRISH  HOME  RULE,  as  prescribed  by  the  ministry's 
bill,  made  public  February  27,  is  thus  defined  in  an 
authoritative  press  report,  skeletonized  for  purposes  of 
condensation : 

By  its  provisions  two  parliaments  would  be  set  up,  one 
for  the  north  of  Ireland  and  the  other  for  the  south  of 
Ireland,  the  northern  parliament  to  consist  of  52  members 
and  the  southern  of  128  members.  The  representatives  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  would  be  12  for  north  Ireland 
and  30  for  south  Ireland,  necessitating  the  reapportion- 
rnent  of  Ireland,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  bill. 

The  northern  area  would  be  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Antrim,  Armagh,  Down,  Fermanagh,  Londonderry,  and 
Tyrone  and  the  boroughs  of  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 

A  "Council  for  Ireland"  composed  of  40  members,  half 
of  whom  would  be  selected  by  each  of  the  parliaments,  is 
also  provided  for  in  the  bill.  The  legislative  powers  of  the 
new  council  would  be  only  those  granted  it  by  the  two  legis- 
latures, but  the  framers  of  the  bill  hope  it  will  form  a 
nucleus  around  which  would  be  built  one  parliament  for 
the  whole  of  Ireland.  Almost  unlimited  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  powers  are  provided  for  such  a  united 
parliament,  but  the  powers  to  be  conferred  on  the  separate 
parliaments  would  be  considerably  curtailed.  Responsibil- 
ity for  organizing  the  united  parliament  and  the  power  to 
create  it  are  left  entirely  with  the  two  legislatures.  The 
bill  provides  that  the  united  parliament,  if  formed,  would 
control  the  customs  and  excise. 

At  the  outset,  according  to  the  bill,  the  parliaments  would 
have  full  control  of  education,  local  government,  and  the 
land  policy,  agriculture,  roads  and  bridges,  transportation, 
old-age  pensions,  insurance,  municipal  affairs,  housing,  hos- 
pitals, and  licenses.  All  the  judicial  offices  would  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Irish  Parliament,  each  body  controlling  the 
offices  in  its  own  district,  but  there  would  be  a  court  of  ap- 
peal for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  presided  over  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor. 

What  the  government  considers  one  of  the  chief  safe- 
guards in  drafting  the  powers  of  the  parliament  is  a  provi- 
sion specifically  prohibiting  either  body  from  establishing 
any  particular  religious  creed  or  penalizing  any  one  for  be- 
longing to  or  not  belonging  to  any  religious  denomination. 

When  announced,  this  plan  at  once  drew  the  fire  of 
all  parties  and  factions  and  for  a  time  in  mid  March 
seemed  to  have  no  friends.  Pending  its  formal  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  terrible  deeds  of  violence 
and  assassination  were  being  committed  in  Ireland, 
the  constabulary,  the  military  and  the  Sinn  Feiners 
all  being  guilty.  Mr.  Asquith,  returning  to  public 
life  and  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  promptly 
registered  his  opposition  to  the  plan,  as  did  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  than  whom  Ireland  has  no  saner  guide  or 
truer  friend.  Ulster,  that  has  opposed  all  other 


schemes,  speaking  through  Sir  Edward  Carson,  first 
gave  qualified  assent,  and  later  full  assent  to  the  plan. 

In  the  United  States,  for  purposes  of  politics  and  in 
obedience  to  pressure  from  the  Sinn  Fein  sympathizers, 
stirred  to  action  by  the  presence  and  words  of  De 
Valera,  the  President  of  the  Irish  Eepublic,  the  Senate 
permitted  long  and  bitter  tirades  against  Great  Britain 
for  its  Irish  policy;  and  in  the  final  action  of  the 
Senate  on  the  treaty  a  reservation  was  inserted  and 
passed  which  read  thus: 

In  consenting  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  With  Ger- 
many, the  United  States  adheres  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  and  to  the  resolution  of  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  Irish  people  for  a  government  of  their 
own  choice,  adopted  by  the  Senate  June  6,  1910,  and  de- 
clares that  when  such  government  is  attained  by  Ireland, 
a  consummation  it  is  hoped  is  at  hand,  it  should  promptly 
be  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

KERENSKY,  THE  RUSSIAN  "MODERATE/'  who  is  in 
residence  in  England,  where  so  many  Russian  liberals 
have  found  refuge  in  days  gone  by,  together  with  five 
other  members  of  the  first  All-Russian  Constituent 
Assembly,  and  endorsed  by  officials  of  the  Union  for 
the  Regeneration  of  Russia  and  of  the  Russian  Republi- 
can League,  has  sent  forth  a  call  to  the  democracies  of 
Europe  and  America,  which  is  clamant.  For  Russia's 
sake  and  for  civilization's  sake,  these  men  say : 

"The  governments  of  free  countries  should  proclaim 
openly  that  they  will  not  recognize  any  government  in  Rus- 
sia that  has  the  character  of  a  personal  or  class  dictator- 
ship, particularly  a  military  dictatorship  which  does  not 
recognize  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people,  and  which  does 
not  carry  out  any  measures  to  bring  about  the  realization 
of  a  democratic  government. 

"The  governments  of  free  countries  should  proclaim 
clearly  and  definitely  that  they  will  employ  no  methods  of 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  Russia  that  would  violate 
her  sovereign  rights,  or  that  would  help  separate  classes 
or  groups  of  persons  to  further  their  personal  interests  at 
the  expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country. 

"In  order  to  translate  such  a  proclamation  into  a  reality 
and  to  end  the  civil  war  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  it 
would  be  essential  that  the  powers  should  help  with 
supplies  and  products  only  such  provisional  governments 
in  Russia  as  would  recognize  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
people,  that  would  consider  themselves  in  duty  bound  to 
convoke,  immediately  after  the  cessation  of  civil  war,  an 
All-Russian  Constituent  Assembly  upon  the  basis  of  a  gen- 
eral, direct,  equal,  and  secret  suffrage. 

"Such  provisional  governments  in  Russia  today  as  would 
not  undertake  the  obligation  of  calling  a  constituent  as- 
sembly, or  would  not  introduce  the  government  measures 
outlined  above,  should  not  be  aided  by  the  governments  of 
free  peoples,  as  such  governments  will  be  the  cause  of  the 
continuation  of  civil  war  in  Russia,  and  by  their  mere  ex- 
istence conflict  with  the  very  idea  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

"Finally,  for  the  purpose  of  a  united  representation  of 
the  free  nations  to  Russia  in  order  to  explain  the  demo- 
cratic objects  and  aims  of  the  powers  to  the  Russian  people, 
a  mission  should  be  sent  to  Russia,  composed  of  representa- 
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lives  of  these  powers,  Including  also  representatives  of  or- 
Kit nixed  labor  and  democracy.  Such  a  mission  should  give 
the  [Copies  of  Itusslii,  its  governments,  and  the  democra- 
cies of  the  world  the  assurance  that  the  help  given  has  no 
nt her  aim  than  the  general  good,  and  is  Inspired  by  lofty 
and  disinterested  motives." 

CANADA'S  PARLIAMENT  RATIFIED  THE  TREATY  of 
Peace  with  Germany  and  the  League  of  Nations'  Cove- 
nant, after  a  debate  that  extended  several  days  and  that 
drew  into  the  formal  discussion  the  Premier,  whose 
share  in  the  negotiations  at  Paris  was  more  important, 
probably,  than  that  of  any  other  representative  of  .the 
dominions  save  General  Smuts.  The  debate  ranged 
over  many  phases  of  the  Paris  compact,  but  it  also  dealt 
with  internal  problems  of  the  British  Empire  and  the 
status  of  the  dominions  in  the  light  of  changes  wrought 
by  the  war.  Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  was  made 
clear  that,  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  her  nation- 
alistic spirit  has  been  intensified,  yet  without  any 
growth  in  "separatism,"  such  as  the  earlier  Canadian 
Liberalism  stood  for.  Her  status  in  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations  is  less  clearly  outlined ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  other  dominions  and  colonies. 
Wliile  admitted  as  original  members  of  the  League 
under  Article  I  of  the  Covenant  and  in  the  Assembly 
having  apparently  full  national  rights,  it  has  been  con- 
tended by  President  Wilson,  both  in  his  interview  with 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  in  his 
speeches  during  his  tour  in  the  interior  and  West,  that 
in  all  action  taken  by  the  Council  of  the  proposed 
League  the  British  Empire  would  count  as  the  diplo- 
matic unit,  the  implication  being  that  Great  Britain 
alone  could  vote  the  will  of  her  own  people  and  those 
of  the  dominions  and  colonies;  yet  there  is  on  record 
the  following  memorandum  obtained  by  the  Canadian 
premier  while  in  Paris : 

"The  question  having  been  raised  as  to  the  meaning  of 
Article  IV  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  we  have 
been  requested  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  to  state  whether  we 
concur  in  his  view  that  upon  the  true  construction  of  the 
first  and  second  paragraphs  of  that  article  representatives 
of  the  self-governing  dominions  of  the  British  Empire  may 
be  selected  or  named  as  members  of  the  Council.  We  have 
no  hesitation  In  expressing  our  entire  concurrence  in  this 
view.  If  there  were  any  doubt,  it  would  be  entirely  re- 
moved by  the  fact  that  the  articles  are  not  subject  to  a 
narrow  or  technical  construction. 

"G.  CXKMBNCEATJ, 
"WOODBOW    WILSON, 
"D.  LLOYD  GEOBOE. 

"Dated  at  the  Qual  d'Orsay,  Paris,  the  6th  day  of  May, 
1919." 

More  recently  the  spokesman  of  the  Coalition  Min- 
i*try,  in  A  debate  in  Parliament,  based  largely  on  is- 
sues raised  by  the  United  States  Senate's  denial  of 
American  sanction  to  the  provision  of  the  treaty  giving 
la  a  ri<rht  of  vote  in  the  League  of  Nations'  As- 
sembly, has  said  that  Canada  intends  to  insist  upon  her 
righte.  He  also  went  farther  and  practically  said  that 


if  British  officials  in  London,  for  reasons  of  policy,  de- 
cided to  admit  the  contention  of  the  United  States, 
Canada  would  not  recede. 

JAPAN'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  TIIK  UNITED  STATES,  as 
defined  by  the  Japanese  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  K.  Shidehara,  in  an  address  before  the  Far 
East  Association  of  New  York,  March  5,  is  interesting, 
because  it  is  one  of  his  first  expressions  of  opinion  of 
a  quasi-official  sort,  and  also  because  of  his  comment  on 
the  reports  describing  Japan  as  still  "militaristic." 
He  said: 

"I  am  not  insensible  of  a  certain  undertow  of  detraction, 
of  which  Japan  has  recently  been  made  the  object.  One 
of  the  most  mischievous  stories  In  wide  circulation  is  that 
Japan  Is  under  the  influence  of  militarism.  The  accusa- 
tion Is  wholly  unjustified. 

"When  Japan  entered  the  family  of  nations  after  un- 
molested enjoyment  of  peace  for  several  centuries  without 
any  foreign  entanglements,  she  was  grieved  to  find  that 
the  outside  world  was  full  of  aggressive  tendencies,  She 
found  that  there  were  not  a  few  Imperialistic  nations  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  her  weak  and  defenseless  condition. 
She  was  constantly  subjected  to  threats  and  indignities 
without  just  cause  or  provocation.  This  condition  led  to 
defensive  military  preparations. 

"But  times  are  now  altered.  Public  attention  Is  being 
fixed  on  the  more  productive  branches  of  human  activities, 
and  all  political  parties,  without  distinction,  will  certainly 
rise  up  at  once  against  any  plan,  If  ever  made,  which  would 
place  undue  Importance  on  military  necessity,  beyond  what 
is  absolutely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  Japan's  na- 
tional safety  and  to  the  fulfillment  of  her  International 
obligations. 

"At  the  same  time,  the  treaty  of  peace  has  inspired  us 
with  hope  and  confidence,  and  Japan  clearly  realizes — in- 
deed, every  nation  must  realize — that  any  attempt  by  any 
country  at  aggression  and  territorial  aggrandizement  Is  not 
only  doomed  to  failure,  but  will  undoubtedly  prove  to  that 
country  a  source  of  endless  difficulties  and  complications." 

GREAT  BRITAIN'S  MODIFIED  ATTITUDE  towaid  the 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia,  which  attitude  Italy  ap- 
proves, France  opposes,  and  the  United  States  as  yet 
shows  no  signs  of  adopting,  is  said  to  have  found  formal 
expression  in  the  negotiations  of  James  O'Grady  and 
Maxim  Litvinoff,  held  at  Copenhagen.  They,  it  is  re- 
ported, debated  a  program  of  which  the  following  is 
said  to  be  the  skeleton  of  principles : 

First.  Tacit  recognition  of  the  Maximalist  political 
regime. 

Second.  Non-interference  by  Great  Britain  with  respect 
to  the  internal  condition  of  those  countries  separated  from 
former  Russian  rule  on  the  west,  namely,  Finland,  Es- 
thonia.  Lithuania,  Ukralnla,  and  Poland. 

Third.  Non-interference  by  Great  Britain  In  the  affairs  of 
Siberia. 

Fourth.  Demobilization  of  the  Red  army. 

Fifth.  A  promise  by  the  Bolshevikl  to  recognize  the  In- 
dependence of  the  meridional  republics,  especially  Georgia. 
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Sixth.  Non-interference  by  Russia  with  the  territories  on 
the  frontiers  of  Georgia  and  Persia. 

Seventh.  Payment  in  gold  for  goods  exported  or  im- 
ported between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 

Eighth.  A  regime  of  commercial  equality  for  Russia  and 
Great  Britain  in  the  autonomous  States  on  the  western 
front. 

AT  A  GENERAL  COUNCIL  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Union,  held  in  London  March  5,  over  which  Lord  Cecil 
presided,  it  was  voted  that  any  international  control 
established  either  over  the  Straits  or  Constantinople, 
should  be  subject  to  the  League  of  Nations.  It  also 
was  reiterated  that  Turkish  rule  over  subject  nationali- 
ties should  be  abolished,  and  that  the  latter  should  be 
placed  under  the  tutelage  of  one  or  more  of  the  manda- 
tory powers  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  accordance 
with  Article  XXII  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant. 

This  statement  of  objections  to  continuance  of  the 
Sultan's  power  over  Christian  populations  had  its  echo 
in  formal  protests  to  the  Supreme  Council  by  the 
leaders  of  the  Anglican  and  Noncomformist  churches 
of  England  and  also  in  a  letter  from  the  bishops  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  this  effect: 

"We  are  grateful  for  your  leadership  in  the  crusade 
against  the  proposed  retention  of  the  Turks  in  Constan- 
tinople and  the  spoliation  of  Armenia.  Any  compromise 
with  the  Turks  will  be  a  condonation  of  crime  and  will 
outrage  the  conscience  of  Christendom.  We  believe  that 
Armenia,  land-locked  and  robbed  of  her  fairest  portions, 
cannot  achieve  real  independence  or  self-support. 

"We  respectfully,  but  energetically,  protest  against  the 
proposed  measures  and  appeal  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  to  prevent  the  .perpetration  of  a  fresh  act  of  in- 
justice against  the  martyr,  Armenia.  The  American  people 
have  always  placed  implicit  faith  in  the  pledges  of  Great 
Britain.  We  cannot  believe  that  Great  Britain  will  dis- 
appoint us  by  failing  to  do  full  justice  to  Armenia." 


American  liberty,  namely,  that  'governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed;  that  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  to  those  ends  it  is  the  right  of  the  people 
to  alter  or  abolish  it  and  to  institute  a  new  government, 
laying  its  foundations  on  such  principles  and  organizing  its 
powers  in  such  form  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to 
effect  their  safety  and  happiness"? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACH 
has  not  given  the  above-quoted  clause  from  the  Sterling  bill 
that  construction  which  the  words  clearly  import  and  which 
the  author  clearly  intended.  The  unlawful  acts  provided 
against  in  the  bill  are  the  advocacy  of  the  "overthrow,  by 
force  or  violence,  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 
not  the  expression  of  an  opinion  that  the  present  form  of 
government  of  the  United  States  is  undesirable  and  should 
be  changed;  the  advocacy  of  "a  change  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  resist- 
ance to  the  authority  thereof  by  force  or  violence  or  by 
physical  injury  to  person  or  property,"  not  the  advocacy  of 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
simple,  easy,  and  peaceful  means  provided  for  by  that  in- 
strument for  effecting  a  change  in  that  Constitution. 

As  a  lawyer  of  many  years'  standing  and  study  of  the 
construction  of  statutory  law,  I  think  that  the  only  rational 
construction  to  be  put  on  the  quoted  clause  of  the  Sterling 
bill  is  that  the  advising  and  advocating  of  changes  in  our 
government  provided  against  are  those  to  be  accomplished 
by  force  or  violence  or  by  physical  injury  to  person  or 
property. 

The  Editor  asks  in  the  article  quoted  from,  "What  does 
the  Senate  mean  by  'force'?"  In  the  connection  in  which 
the  word  is  used,  there  can  be  but  one  meaning — an  illegal 
force.  Not  the  moral  force  of  an  opinion,  but  force  not 
peaceful.  "Force,"  "violence,"  "physical  injury  to  person  or 
property,"  as  used  in  the  text,  are  simply  cumulative  ex- 
pressions of  the  same  idea  and  have  substantially  the  same 
meaning. 

I  firmly  believe  that  our  Supreme  Court,  if  the  question 
should  ever  be  presented  to  them,  will  not  construe  the 
meaning  of  the  Sterling  bill  in  any  other  way  than  that 
above  indicated. 

There  is  much  agitation  at  present  over  the  question  of 
the  limitation  of  free  speech.  Men  have  been  excluded  from 
legislative  bodies  for  expressing  and  advocating  radical 
changes  in  our  State  and  national  governments,  but  it  will 
be  found  that  in  each  case  violence  forms  a  part  of  their 
scheme  of  reform,  to  be  resorted  to  if  the  people  do  not 
tamely  agree  to  the  radical  ideas  of  the  would-be  reformers. 
This  the  American  people  will  not  consent  to. 

LE  Roy  PABKER. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  February  12,  1920. 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE: 

In  the  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  for  January  the 
Editor  says  on  page  three:  "The  Sterling  bill  (S.  3317)  as 
passed  by  the  Senate,  now  before  the  Judiciary  Committee 
of  the  House,  provides  that  it  shall  be  'Unlawful  for  any 
person  to  advise  or  advocate  the  overthrow  ...  by  force 
or  violence  ...  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  advise  or  advocate  a  change  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  or  resistance  to  the  authority  thereof  by  force 
or  violence  or  by  physical  injury  to  person  or  property.' 
Such  language  enacted  into  law,  however  worthy  the  mo- 
tives of  the  author,  will  defeat  its  own  ends.  What,  for 
example,  does  the  Senator  mean  by  'force'?  Furthermore, 
after  a  careful  reading  of  the  bill,  we  are  convinced  that  it 
provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  'advise 
or  advocate  a  change  in  the  form  of  government  or  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.'  Good  lawyers  agree  that  it 
means  just  that.  If  that  is  so,  and  such  language  becomes 
the  law  of  the  land,  what  becomes  of  that  other  language, 
out  of  which  has  grown  pretty  much  all  of  what  we  call 


Los  ANGELES,  CALIF.,  February  14,  1920. 
AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

FRIENDS  :  Please  find  enclosed  check  for  $5.  From  this 
sum  please  prepay  a  year's  subscription  to  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE  for  E.  B.  R.  Please  similarly  prepay  a  year's  sub- 
scription for  the  library  of  the  Hollywood  High  School,  Los 
Angeles.  .  .  .  We  are  giving  the  above  subscriptions  as 
M  graduating  present.  We  lean  upon  the  ADVOCATE. 

S.  S.  M. 


GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  March  10. 
EDITOR  THE  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  : 

Referring  to  the  article  on  page  53  of  the  February  issue 
of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  on  "Honesty,"  by  J.  H.  R.,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  goes  too  far  toward  anarchy,  and  instead 
of  promoting  peace  would  in  practice  bring  war.  When  you 
take  away  property  rights  you  destroy  the  incentive  to  labor 
and  industry. 

I  hope  this  will  not  be  the  trend  of  your  paper,  as  I  think 
it  is  not  in  the  direction  of  peace.     I  have  no  desire  for 
argument.     I  simply  wish  to  register  my  protest. 
Yours  truly, 

NATHANIEL  BABSON. 
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BOOK   REVIEWS 


01  K  A  Minn  \.  II  ii  \\nlil"  h'nnik.  Koiil  innl  l.ivcright.  New 
York  Citv.  l'|i.  -'•"-.  S-MH I. 

This  hook  is  tin-  i-IT.irt  uf  Its  author  to  Interpret  contciii- 
IHirnry  I'ulti-il  Stairs  lifi-  to  "Young  Kriince."  whli-li  ex- 
tended  an  invitation  to  him  to  essay  tin-  task  through  Haston 
liallimard.  director  of  the  publishing  hoiisi-  of  tin-  \niin-lli- 
lii  fin  h'rinn-iiixi.  ami  Jiiii|iu-s  Co]icau.  funm-rly  director  of 
tin-  magazine  of  tin-  sanu-  publishing  housi-.  Imt  for  two 
ri-i-i-nl  season^  ln-acl  of  tin-  'I'lunlii  ilu  \iiil.r  ('ulniiiliiii'.  in 
New  York  City.  Tin-  author  is  a  man  in  whom  tin-  demo- 
cratic, international,  uiilversuli/.iiig  instinct  is  strong  ami 
who  comes  at  his  task  of  explaining  his  nation  to  a  Caul 
\\itliont  any  of  tin-  prepossessions  of  tin-  older  rarial.  cul- 
tural stocks  that  hitherto  have  iloinlnatiMl  tin-  country,  in- 
tellectually, religiously,  ami  politicall> .  Consc<|uently  Ills 
mingled  (lenuncialions  of  an<l  slurs  upon  standards  itf  the 
past  in  cthii-s.  literature,  and  government  will  he  irritating 
to  the  conservatives. 

As  a  sign  of  the  ferment  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  the 
>oungcr  generation  and  the  degree  of  revolt  that  has  heen 
attained  the  "study"  has  its  value.  It  is  hrilliantly  written. 
often  with  very  keen  insight.  If  it  damns  the  New  F.nglaml 
of  the  past  and  the  Puritan  of  today,  it  is  scarcely  less 
drastic  in  its  attack  on  the  sordid  commercialism  of  New 
York  and  Chicago.  One  of  the  most  Informing  chapters  of 
the  lnHik  is  the  one  on  "The  Chosen  I'eople"  a  study  of 
.ludaism  ami  Jewry  as  modilied  hy  the  American  environ- 
ment. 

AT   A    Itou.AK   A   YKAK.      l<u    1'nln-rl    I,.   Kniimmxl.     Marshall 

Jones  Co..    I'.oslon.      I'p.  L'::!l.      Sl.r.O  net. 

The  heroes  among  the  "swivel-chair"  workers  in  Wash- 
ington during  tin-  war  tret  their  due  recognition  in  this  col- 
lection  of  short  stories  hy  a  civilian  who  was  part  of  that 
which  he  describes.  The  ironies,  the  humors,  the  absurdi- 
ties, the  nobilities,  ami  the  ctliciencit-s  of  the  mighty  pi ess 

hy  which  the  A.  K.  F.  was  mobilized,  fed.  clothed,  armed, 
transported,  ami  inspired  are  set  forth,  not  omitting  the 

Red  Cross  chapter  of  the  glory.      It   is  well   that    the  re •<! 

of  many  of  the  sulitler.  tiner  phases  of  the  war  chapter  in 
our  national  life  should  have  heen  preserved  in  this  fictional 
form.  The  statistician,  the  formal  historian,  the  journalist 
of  the  |M-riod  each  had  his  work  to  do.  The  dramatist,  the 
novelist,  the  painter,  and  sculptor,  all  using  a  large  canvas, 
will  work  on  the  rich  material  at  hand  for  a  long  time  to 
conn-.  Mr.  Raymond,  using  a  less  pretentious  medium  and 
a  smaller  canvas,  already  has  registered  success. 

TlIK     I»K<;HAIIATIO.N     OK    TIIK     1  >KMO(  KATIC     IloiiMA.        It II     Illlll'll 

l./.imx.      Macmillaii   Co..   New   York.      I'p.  .'ill.      .«.'..",( I. 

S!ne«-  his  death  Henry  Adams  has  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Americans  of  his  era.  and  this  chiefly  hecause  of 
an  autobiography,  unusual  in  form,  admirable  in  style,  and 
disclosing  the  inner  thought  on  profound  subjects  of  a  man 
horn  to  the  American  "purple."  Naturally  his  countrymen 
are  now  showing  interest  In  all  of  his  intellectual  output  : 
ami  this  hook  on  the  alleged  effect  modern  scientific  dis- 
covery and  modern  philosophy  have  had  on  the  dogma  that 
the  "Voice  of  the  People  is  the  Voice  of  <iod"  is  a  sop  thrown 
to  the  puhlic  in  order  to  meet  that  curiosity. 

For  our  part,  we  must  confess  inahillty  to  find  either  in 
the  data  marshaled  hy  the  author  or  In  his  reasonings 
thereon  anything  justifying  the  claims  made  hy  him  ami  hy 
the  editor  of  the  hook,  his  hrother.  I  (rook  Adams.  Iteing  a 
palriciiiu.  a  |M-ssimist.  ami  a  pseudo-philosopher.  Henry 
Adams,  coming  under  the  spell  of  science  in  his  old  age 
after  a  flirtation  with  medieval  religious  mysticism,  ca un- 
to see  in  the  condition  of  mankind  at  large  naught  that  was 
if. .01 1  or  conducive  to  optimism. 

A  hook  that  sets  forth  this  thesis  as  to  democracy's  failure 
of  i-onrse  conies  as  swi-ct  halm  at  a  time  like  this  to  console 
persons  who  deprecate  the  fall  of  the  Hohen/.ollcrns  ami 
ItomanotTs.  who  would  like  to  see  reactionary  parties  in 
Kranci-.  Croat  P.ritain.  and  the  I'lilti-d  States  win  hack  the 
reins  of  [lower,  and  who  see  no  light  for  humanity  save  in 
c\is|cinv  detined  in  terms  of  scientific  etliciency. 

Tli litor  of  the  1 k  has  used  his  opportunity  to  disclose 


much  Infill-unit  ion  ahoiit  himself,  his  hrother  Henry,  his 
grandfather  John  (Jiilncy  Ailams,  and  the  Adams  family  In 
general,  some  of  which  information  is  valuahle  and  some 
not.  Noah's  sons  covered  his  nakedness  and  it  was  ac- 
counted unto  them  for  righteousness:  hut  the  three  son>  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams  Charles.  Henry,  ami  P.rooks  in 
their  olisession  for  veracity  and  in  their  intellectual  revolt 
against  the  faith  in  which  they  were  reared,  have  gone  a 
long  way  toward  a  realism  in  discussion  of  family  affairs 
which  can  only  In-  described  as  "group  nudity."  The  objec- 
tive historian's  verdict  on  John  Quiney  Adams'  career,  al 
ready  registered  in  history  after  history,  is  not  that  lie  was 
a  failure,  as  his  grandson  tries  to  make  it  appear  that  he 
thought  he  was.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  will  live  much 
longer  on  the  roll  of  fame  as  a  doer  of  history  than  all  his 
hv  pel-critical  grandsons. 

IXTKKXATIONAI.  WATKHWAYS.  |ly  /'«(»/  Mini/mi  n//ilrir.  The 
Maomillaii  Co..  New  York  City.  Pp.  171.  with  reference 
manual,  indices,  etc.  $::.(HI. 

The  author  of  this  essay  and  the  maker  of  its  accom 
panying  exceedingly  useful  lists  of  the  inland  international 
waterways  of  the  world  and  of  all  treaties  and  laws  gov- 
erning the  international  use  of  these  waters  deserves  credit 
for  producing  precisely  the  sort  of  hook  he  tried  to  make. 
The  chapters  dealing  with  the  history  of  maritime  law.  its 
evolution  and  present  status,  are  clear,  compact,  and  yet 
comprehensive.  The  layman  will  Hull  them  readable.  The 
professional  student  of  this  branch  of  law  will  find  them 
safe.  They  have  to  do  with  ancient  Pluenicia  and  Carthage. 
to  lit-  sure,  hut  they  also  express  positive  opinions  about  the 
conduct  of  the  Allies  in  the  late  war  in  their  rough-handed 
sweeping  away  of  all  considerations  of  law  ami  tradition. 
when  it  came  to  restriction  of  freedom  of  the  seas  ami  use 
of  the  blockade.  The  author  leaves  no  reader  in  doubt  as 
to  the  damaging  and  reactionary  effect  upon  the  law  of 
e(|iiity  and  right,  which  custom  and  conscience  had  slowly 
huilt  up.  that  the  I'.H  l-T.i  record  has  had:  nor  has  In-  any 
scruple  about  plainly  depicting  the  indefensible  tactics  of 
Hreat  P.ritain  during  several  centuries,  in  which  she  delied 
both  earlier  and  later  ideals  of  maritime  equality  in  order 
to  build  up  her  empire. 

The  main  argument  of  the  book,  however,  has  to  do  with 
the  rise  and  ultimate  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  that  arterial 
inland  waterways  should  be  free  to  a  world's  trade:  and 
also,  though  to  lesser  extent,  it  deals  with  the  emerging  new 
ideal,  which  contends  that  where  States  luck  outlets  to  tin- 
sea  and  inlets  for  internal  navigation  trallic.  they  must  be 
provided  with  them  by  concessions  of  territory  made  by 
States  having  coasts  that  can  he  partitioned  and  so  used. 
This  theory  has  been  detined  by  President  Wilson  in  these 
weirds:  "F.vcry  great  people  now  struggling  toward  a  full 
development  of  its  resources  and  of  its  powers  should  be 
assured  a  direct  outlet  to  the  great  highways  of  the  sea. 

Where    this   cannot    he    di by    the   cession    of   territory,    it 

can  no  doubt  be  done  by  the  neutralization  of  direct  rights 
of  way  under  the  general  guarantee  which  will  assure  the 
pence  itself." 

I>Kfrs( -III.AMIS    FINANZIEI.I.K    VKKI-KI.ICIITI'.M.KS     Ai  s    IIKM 

FKIK|>KXS-VKKTUA<;K.        Il.V     llr.    C,|,/     I/, /,•/,„,,-.       F.dJted    by 

tile   Herman    Society   for   the    League  of   Nations.      Hans 
Kobert    Kngelmann.   P.erlin.     M.   1  .:;(>. 

This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  to  be  called  the 
"Iturden  of  Peace."  It  deals  with  Cermany's  financial  obli- 
gation under  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  author.  I>r.  Carl  Mo!  • 
choir,  was  financial  member  of  the  peace  delegation.  The 
purpose  of  the  series  is  to  bring  before  the  public  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Peace  Treaty,  ami  that  in  popular  language, 
especially  to  the  end  that  there  may  he  a  revision  of  the 
Peace  Treaty.  It  ap|M-ars  from  the  pamphlet  that  tin-  ma- 
jority of  the  Herman  people  do  not  yet  know  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

This  series  of  pamphlets  is  but  one  indication  of  the  (Jer- 
m.-in  will  to  be  heard  wherever  men  and  women  may  In- 
listening.  Further  evidences  of  lierinini  intellectual  activity 
are  indicated  by  such  pamphlets  published  under  the  head- 
ing l>i-iitx<-liliiiiil  I  nil  Itnx  I  .,//,-.  /•/ •« •,  l,t.  prepared  by  o.  Nip- 
pold.  with  such  captions  as  the  following:  IH<  <ii •unilxiitn- 
llr,-  Itiutxi-hni  hi-iii/lnln-HHU.  or  Hi,  \  <  ,  I,  l;,,ii,/  Ihr  \iti- 
trtilitut  l.iij-i  in l>it i-i/x  I  n<l  l(<  h/it  >ix. 
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WOMEN'S   INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 

SECTION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  (Formerly  Woman's  Peace  Party) 


OBJECT. 

To  organize  support  for  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Women's  International  Congress  at  The  Hague  in  1915  and 
in  Zurich  in  1!)!!),  and  to  support  movements  to  further 
Peace,  Internationalism,  and  the  Freedom  of  Women. 

EXE<TTIVE  CO.M.MITTKK. 

Miss  Jane  Addams.   President,   T.   S.   A. 

Miss  Emily  G.  Halch.  Secretary-Treasurer,  U.  S.  A. 

Mine.  Gabrielle  Duchene.  France. 

Mile.  Marguerite  Gohat,  Switzerland. 

Fran  -Yella   Ilertzka.  Austria. 

Frl.  Lida  Gustava  Heymaim,'  Germany. 

Frl.  Martha  Larsen,  Norway.: 

Miss  Chrystal  Macmillan,  Great  Britain. 

Mine.  C.  Hamondt-Hirschmann,  Holland. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Swanwick,  Great  Britain. 

Cnnxiiltiitirc    Members.    E.recHtire    Cniiunittee,    Section    for 
U.  .S'.  .I..' 

Miss  Grace  Abbott.  Illinois. 
Miss  Lillian  I>.  Wald,  New  York. 

IiiteniiitiniKil  Office,  19  Bd  Georges-Favon,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

NATIONAL  SECTIONS. 


Australia. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Canada. 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

France. 

Germany. 

Great   Britain. 

Hungary. 


India  (British). 

Ireland. 

Italy. 

Netherlands. 

New  Zealand. 

Norway. 

Poland. 
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United  States. 


GENERAL  OBJECTS. 

To  promote  methods  for. the  attainment  of  that  peace  be- 
tween nations  which  is  based  -on  justice  and  good-will  and 
to  co-operate  with  women  from  other  countries  who  are 
working  for  the  same  ends. 

SPECIAL-OBJECTS. 

Those  indicated  by  the  standing  committees  and  for  im- 
mediate action  to  oppose  universal  compulsory  military 
training:  to  oppose  all  invasions  of  constitutional  rights, 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  assembly  and  minority  repre- 
sentation in  legislative  bodies;  to  oppose  invasion  of  Mexico 
for  purposes  of  war;  to  work  to  amend  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Covenant,  if  it  is  ratified  by  the  United  States,  and  if 
not  so  ratified,  to  secure  a  true  Concert  of  Nations  to  sub- 
stitute Law  for  War. 


OFFICERS. 

Chairman: 

Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 
Honorarii  Clinii-man: 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  Chicago,  111. 
Secretary: 

Mrs.  Lucy  Biddle  Lewis.  I.ansdowne.  Pa. 
Treasurer: 

Mrs.  Hannah  Clothier  Hull,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Vice-Chairmen : 

Miss  S.  P.  Breckinridge,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson,  California. 

Miss  Zona  Gale,  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Thomas,  Florida. 

Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  Montana. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Winslow,  Massachusetts. 

Members  of  the  Exceutwe  Gommitli •< •  : 

Mrs.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Walter  Cope,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Helena  Dudley,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Holt,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan.  California. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Daggett  Karsten,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley.  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  California. 

Mrs.  Anna  Rhoads  Ladd,  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead.  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Rose  Standish  Nichols,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  George  Odell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Juliet  Poyntz,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Taussig.  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell.  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Ellen  Winsor,  Pennsylvania. 

Standing  Committees: 

Fight  the  Famine  Crusade. 

Education :  Subcommittee  on  Physical  Education. 

League  of  Nations. 

Oriental  Relations. 

Universal  Free  Trade. 

Citizenship:  To  Permeate  the  Americanization  Move- 
ment with  the  Spirit,  of  Internationalism. 

Pan  American  Relations. 

Labor. 

Legislation:  Chairman,  Mrs.  George  Odell,  I(i2.",  H 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Finance:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Marion  B.  Cothren,  144  East 
40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

All  American  women  are  urged  to  join  this  Section  for 
1  U.  S.  A.  of  the  Women's  International  League  by  use  of  the 
appended  slip. 


Date 


I  hereby  enclose  one  dollar  for  membership  in  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  Section  for  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  year  1 920. 

Name. . 
Address . 


Make   checks   payable   to  W.  I.  L.  P.  F.,  Section  for  U.  S.  A.,  and  send  to  Eleanor  Daggett  Karsten,  Executive  Secretary. 

Room  1616,  33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Attv.) 
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A  GOVERNED  WORLD 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the 
following  principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and 
proposals  have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  EIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS. 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights ;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them  ;  and 

Whereas,  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law  and  subordinated  to  law,  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society ;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions ;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof,  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve  its 
existence ;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to  de- 
velop itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other  na- 
tions ;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law ;  the  right 
to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive  juris- 
diction therein,  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these  fun- 
damental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations,  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that : 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence,  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every   nation   has   the   right  to  independence   in   the 
sense  that  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and  all 
nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  god  entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory  and  all  persons,  whether  native  or  foreign,  found 
therein. 


V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 
other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international;  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE. 

1.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference,  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

2.  A  stated  meeting  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference,  which, 
thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become  a  recom- 
mending if  not  a  law-making  body. 

3.  An  agreement  of  the   States  forming  the  society  of 
nations  concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which  that  institution   shall   become  not  only   interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

5.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a  non-justiciable  character  as  may  be  submitted   to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  powers  for  this  purpose. 

7.  The  employment  of  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly 
composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non-justici- 
able nature. 

8.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes  of  a   non-justiciable  nature ;    also   of  disputes   of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer  to 
submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than  to 
judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

9.  The   negotiation  of  a   convention  creating   a   judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-govern- 
ing dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting   parties   to   submit  their   justiciable   disputes — 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

10.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the   foregoing  nine  propositions,   in  order  that,  if 
agreed  to.  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinion  of  mankind." 
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OUR  NINETY-SECOND  ANNUAL  MEETING 
An  Announcement 

THE  Ninety-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  will  be  held  in  Washington, 
Saturday,  May  29.  At  the  dinner  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  we  are  pleased  to  announce,  there  will  be  an 
annual  address  dealing  with  the  enduring  bases  of  for- 
eign policy,  an  address  which  all  will  recognize  as 
authoritative.  It  may  be  added  that  by  having  such 
an  annual  address  the  Society  is  returning  to  a  custom 
which  made  the  American  Peace  Society  famous  before 
the  Civil  War.  In  other  words,  the  address  will  be  in 
the  apostolic  line  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  who  deliv- 
iTcil  his  essay  on  "War''  before  the  American  Peace 
Society  in  1838;  of  William  Ellery  Channing;  of 
f'harles  Sunnier,  who  delivered  the  annual  address  in 
:  and  of  other  notable  addresses  by  such  men  as 
William  Jay,  Josiah  Quincy,  A.  P.  Peabody,  Gerrit 
Smith,  Samuel  J.  May,  Amasa  Walker,  Thomas  C. 
I'jilmm,  Elihu  Burritt,  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  William 
Ladd.  This  particular  annual  address,  coming  at  this 
time,  will  undoubtedly  attract  attention  and  influence 
opinion  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
th''  American  Peace  Society  will  be  held  at  the  Society's 
headquarters  Friday,  the  28th.  The  Board  of  Directors 
will  meet  at  the  same  place  Saturday  morning,  May  29, 
at  10.30,  when  the  usual  reports  will  be  made  and  the 
officers  elected.  Members  of  the  Society  wishing  to 
attend  the  dinner,  the  price  of  which  will  not  exceed 
$5.00,  arc  asked  to  notify  the  Secretary  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  THE  SECRETARY. 


OUR  CONSTRUCTIVE  FOREIGN  POLICY 

IN  OUH  leading  editorial  for  November,  1919,  we 
argued  for  a  conference  of  all  the  nations  as  the 
way  out  of  our  present  difficulties  due  to  the  entangle- 
ments Over  the  League  of  Nations.  The  views  there 
expressed  have  reappeared  in  magazines  both  in  this 
country  and  Europe. 

There  are  evidences  that  such  views  are  finding  lodg- 
ment in  fruitful  soil  in  the  fields  of  practical  politics. 
February  20  the  Republican  Party  of  the  State  of  New 
York  adopted  in  its  platform  a  plank  calling  for  the 
institution  of  an  International  High  Court  of  Justice 
to  hear  and  to  decide  international  justiciable  questions 
in  accordance  with  principles  of  law  and  equity,  an 
international  conference  meeting  at  stated  intervals  to 
revise  the  rules  of  international  law  and  conduct,  "and 
to  urge  upon  the  civilized  nations,  as  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  promoting  permanent  peace,  their  assent  to 
such  a  code  of  law  defining  the  rights  and  duties  of 
nations,  such  as  was  adopted  by  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law  at  Havana,  Republic  of  Cuba,  on 
January  23,  1917,  known  as  the  Recommendations  of 
Havana."  The  Recommendations  of  Havana  are  the 
ten  paragraphs  under  the  caption,  "An  International 
Program  of  Peace  Through  Justice,"  appearing  regu- 
larly on  the  inside  front  cover  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF 
PEACE  since  our  entry  into  the  war. 

April  10  Governor  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  his  State's 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  President, 
delivered  a  speech  in  Chicago,  in  which  he  advocated 
the  abandonment  of  many  of  the  principles  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  urged  the  resumption  of  the 
workings  of  the  Hague  Conference,  providing  the  neces- 
sary judicial  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional disputes.  The  Governor  said  : 

"When  the  war  was  over,"  said  Governor  Ix>wden.  "the 
whole  world  was  in  a  state  of  suspense  as  to  what  might 
happen  after  war.  During  those  strenuous  months  of  strug- 
gle, when  the  flower  of  our  young  manhood  was  offering 
Itself  upon  the  battlefields  of  Europe,  it  was  hoped  that  in 
some  way  out  of  that  colossal  conflict  might  come  a  better 
understanding,  better  International  relations,  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  less  frequent  wars  for  the  future.  So  to  many 
of  us  It  seemed  that  the  time  was  ripe  for  taking  up  the 
work  of  The  Hague  international  conferences,  providing  for 
judicial  machinery  for  the  settlement  of  International  dis- 
putes, codifying  international  law  so  far  as  it  was  possible, 
bringing  about  closer  relations  between  the  nations,  to  the 
end  thnt  JMWP  might  prevail  nmong  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
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"I  have  always  felt  that  we  overlooked  the  opportunity 
of  a  lifetime  in  that  we  did  not  take  up  the  great  work  of 
The  Hague  conferences  where  they  left  off  and  go  on  to 
the  creation  of  international  courts,  so  that  we  might  arbi- 
trate our  international  differences  rather  than  fight  them 
out  on  bloody  battlefields. 

"We  are  in  favor  of  peace;  we  want  the  friendship  of 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe;  we  are  looking  for 
friends,  but  we  are  not  looking  for  partners.  We  prefer  to 
maintain  our  own  independence  and  preserve  our  own  sov- 
ereignty under  the  dome  of  our  own  Capitol  at  Washington. 

"I  still  hope  that  when  the  Republican  Party  is  in  power 
we  shall  proceed  to  establish  this  machinery  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  international  differences.  I  still  hope  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  have  the  wisdom  and  the  courage  to 
take  up  the  great  work  of  The  Hague  conferences,  and  carry 
that  work  on  until  the  wars  of  the  future  shall  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum." 

Here  we  have  sane  views  from  an  influential  quarter. 
They  are  views  destined  to  fructify  increasingly.  We 
are  informed  that  the  supporters  of  Governor  Lowden 
agree  that  an  international  conference  in  the  future 
could  not  fail  to  prevent  war,  as  was  the  case  in  1914, 
because  of  the  prestige  of  America,  of  the  experiences 
since  1914,  and  of  the  patent  need  of  just  that  kind  of 
an  organization.  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  another 
presidential  possibility,  in  an  address  delivered  in 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  April  8,  also  declared  that  he  would 
"welcome  an  expansion  of  the  Hague  tribunal  or  an 
international  forum."  For  such  practical  matters  as 
adjusting  the  chaotic  conditions  of  exchange,  plans  have 
been  perfected  for  a  conference  of  representative  finan- 
ciers from  all  the  nations  to  be  held  within  a  month  in 
the  city  of  Brussels.  Surely  the  details  of  international 
equities  and  of  international  law  outside  the  realms  of 
finance  are  no  less  practical,  pressing,  or  amenable  to 
similar  treatment.  If  international  finance  can  be  regu- 
lated only  by  a  conference  of  representatives  of  all  the 
nations,  the  same  thing  must  be  true  of  international 
trade,  of  international  law,  and  hence  of  international 
peace. 

Now  is  the  time  for  constructive  effort  in  the  interest 
of  a  genuine  and  practicable  foreign  policy,  a  foreign 
policy  true  to  the  traditions  of  America's  best.  To  our 
readers  we  plead  for  the  widest  dissemination  of  what 
that  best  means,  for  it  is  very  pertinent  just  now  to  the 
future  of  the  world.  And  this  best  is  not  hard  to  find. 
Neither  is  it  strange  nor  difficult  to  understand.  The 
ADVOCATE  offers  no  apology  for  presenting  in  this  num- 
ber the  three  significant  expressions  from  three  signifi- 
cant men  of  a  significant  past,  for  our  constructive  for- 
eign policy  of  the  future  must  develop  from  that  very 
successful  foreign  policy  of  a  most  wise  and  honorable 
past. 


THE  WAY  IT  ACTUALLY  WORKS 

GREAT  BRITAIN  is  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
Article  X  and  all.  This  has  been  true  since  Janu- 
ary 10  last.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  make  inquiry 
of  Britain's  success  in  promoting  the  peace  of  the  world 
under  its  provisions.  In  a  recent  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  when  the  army  estimates  were  iip  for  dis- 
cussion, it  was  pointed  out  that  the  new  regular  army  is 
altogether  insufficient  for  the  defense  of  the  "new  em- 
pire." It  was  pointed  out  that  the  obligations  which 
Great  Britain  has  accepted  as  mandatory  for  the  League 
of  Nations  would  have  to  be  met,  and  that  under 
Article  X  of  the  Covenant  it  was  the  duty  of  Great 
Britain  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  any  member  of  the 
League  who  might  find  itself  in  trouble.  Hence  there 
must  be  a  larger  army  and  navy  than  ever  for  Britain. 

When  we  remember  that  the  new  regular  army  of 
Great  Britain  is  200,000  stronger  than  the  regular  army 
before  the  war,  these  facts  seem  of  still  more  signifi- 
cance. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  the  object  of  warring  with 
Germany  was  to  crush  Prussian  militarism,  after  which 
we  could  all  then  live  without  carrying  upon  our 
shoulders  the  overpowering  armies  and  navies;  when 
we  recall  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  to  make  the  way  simple  for  the  disarmament  of  the 
nations;  when  we  recall  that  with  the  Germans  being 
defeated,  arbitration  was  to  put  an  end  to  combat,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  this  demand  out  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  greatest  defensive  force  in  her  history.  Mr. 
Churchill,  with  eyes  open  to  the  facts,  realizes  that  there 
are  more  dangers  of  war  now  than  in  1914.  The  im- 
perial schemes  of  Britain,  seemingly  enhanced  under  the 
Covenant,  demand  the  use  of  an  increased  force,  we 
are  told,  along  the  frontiers  and  in  the  Asiatic  wars. 
Thus  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  seems  to 
promote  that  very  imperialism  which  is  the  mother  of 
wars.  There  is  no  getting  around  the  fact  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  Covenant  Britain  is  proceeding  to  keep 
peoples  in  subjection  by  military  force,  with  the  result 
that  instead  of  the  danger  of  militarism  being  less  in 
Britain  than  before  the  war,  it  is  greater.  That  is  the 
way  it  works. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  interesting  to  note,  the  Ger- 
mans have  taken  hold  of  their  militarists  and  gently 
thrown  them  down  the  back  stairs.  April  11,  there  was 
received  in  Paris  a  statement  from  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  at  Diisseldorf  containing  these  sug- 
gestive words: 

"The  soldiers  of  the  Reichswehr  are  brigands  and  merce- 
naries. We  prefer  the  coming  of  the  Allies'  troops  to  the 
Reichswehr.  The  treaty  was  too  severe  on  us  Germans  in 
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an  economic  way,  but  not  severe  enough  In  the  military 
.1.1  uses,  for  the  Germans  themselves  want  to  be  rid  of 
militarists." 

That  is  the  way  it  works  in  a  nation  outside  the 
League  of  Nations.     Such  are  our  manners  and  our 

tunes. 


CAN  THE  CONGRESS  DECLARE  PEACE? 

CONGRESS  can  declare  war.     Can  Congress  declare 
peace?    At  this  writing,  that  is  the  problem  fac- 
ing the  United  States. 

Congress  is  proceeding  to  act  on  the  theory  that  it 
has  the  power,  for  on  the  second  anniversary  declaring 
the  existence  of  war  between  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment and  the  United  States — that  is  to  say,  April 
6 — the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  reported  a  joint  resolution  providing 
fur  the  termination  of  a  state  of  war  between  this  coun- 
try and  Germany,  permitting  under  certain  conditions 
the  resumption  of  reciprocal  trade  with  Germany,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Our  belief  is  that  Congress  should  have,  and  in  fact 
does  have,  the  right  to  declare  peace.  True,  war  is 
ordinarily  ended  either  by  the  utter  subjugation  of  one 
of  the  two  contesting  parties,  or  by  treaty.  In  this  case 
the  tried  and  familiar  method  would  be,  as  we  have 
attempted  twice  unsuccessfully  to  do,  namely,  to  estab- 
lish the  peace  by  treaty.  If  we  were  to  pursue  that 
method,  we  would  have  to  proceed  under  that  section 
of  the  Constitution  which  vests  the  treaty-making  power 
in  the  President  and  the  Senate.  Under  that  section 
of  the  Constitution,  treaty  is  not  defined,  neither  is  any 
class  of  treaties  withdrawn.  The  presumption  is,  how- 
ever, and  always  has  been,  that  all  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  are  to  be  made  by  the 
President  and  the  Senate — that  is  to  say,  negotiated  by 
the  President  or  his  authorized  agents  and  submitted 
by  the  President  to  the  Senate  for  its  advice  and  consent 
to  their  ratification. 

There  are  two  points  of  view  from  which  a  treaty 
may  be  considered :  First,  from  the  point  of  view  that 
it  is  a  law;  secondly,  from  the  point  of  view  that  it  is  a 
contract.  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
"this  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
.  .  .  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 

As  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  a  treaty  is 
a  law.  As  such,  it  repeals  all  existing  laws  contrary  to 
its  terms,  and  is  itself  repealed  by  any  law  or  subsequent 
treaty  inconsistent  with  its  terms.  Considered  as  law, 


a  treaty  only  has  force  and  effect  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  enacting  country,  being  thus  quite  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  other  country.  As  such,  it  is  a  na- 
tional and  unilateral  act. 

But  from  the  point  of  view  that  a  treaty  is  a  contract, 
it  is  a  bilateral  act,  requiring  two  or  more  parties,  upon 
both  of  whom  it  is  binding  because  of  their  mutual  con- 
sent to  it.  Differing  from  the  contract  of  municipal 
law,  the  consent  may  be  voluntary  or  imposed.  It  is  an 
international  act,  having  force  and  effect  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  parties  thereto,  whereas  an  act  of 
Congress,  whether  it  be  an  ordinary  statute  or  a  joint 
resolution,  has  only  force  and  effect  of  law  within  the 
United  States.  A  treaty  to  which  we  are  a  party  has 
force  and  effect  within  the  United  States  and  in  the 
other  contracting  country  or  countries.  As  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  a  law  or  treaty  has  equal 
force  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States;  and, 
as  the  last  expression  of  the  sovereign  will,  whether  it 
be  expressed  in  treaty,  statute,  or  resolution,  it  is  bind- 
ing on  all  citizens  of  the  United  States.  A  treaty  of 
peace  between  the  United  States  and  another  country, 
with  which  the  United  States  is  at  war,  ends  the  war, 
because  the  treaty  has  the  force  and  effect  of  a  statute 
and  as  such  repeals  the  former  act  of  Congress  declar- 
ing the  condition  of  war  to  exist  If  the  United  States 
is  to  end  the  war  by  treaty,  then  such  treaty  must  be 
negotiated  by  the  President  and  advised  and  consented 
to  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present. 

But  by  the  practice  and  law  of  nations,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  our  land,  war  is  ended  in  ways  other 
than  by  treaty.  If  a  war  is  not  ended  by  treaty,  an  act 
of  Congress,  as  the  latest  expression  of  the  sovereign 
will,  may  end  war.  This  means  that  war  may  be  ended 
by  the  United  States  with  another  country  without  the 
formality  of  a  treaty.  For  example,  it  has  been  held  in 
an  unbroken  series  of  decisions  (from  the  Prize  Cases, 
in  2  Black's  Reports,  635,  to  Young,  assignee  of  Collie, 
in  97  U.  S.  Reports,  39)  that  the  Civil  War  in  all  hostile 
operations  must  be  regarded  as  an  international  war 
(Stovall,  adm'r,  v.  U.  S.,  1891,  26  Ct.  Cl.,  226,  240). 
Yet,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Grier,  in  the  Prize  Cases 
(2  Black,  668),  decided  in  1862: 

"Ry  the  Constitution  Congress  alone  has  the  power  to  de- 
clare a  national  or  foreign  war.  It  cannot  declare  war 
.•iir.-iiiist  a  State,  or  any  number  of  States,  by  virtue  of  any 
clause  in  the  Constitution." 

But  the  Civil  War,  universally  regarded  as  a  war  in 
the  international  sense,  and  in  which  the  nations  of  the 
world  proclaimed  their  neutrality,  was  not  ended  by  a 
treaty.  It  ended  not  by  treaty,  but  by  proclamation 
(The  Protector,  1871,  12  Wallace,  700). 
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In  a  war  between  two  States  which  resulted  in  the 
absorption  of  one  by  the  other,  it  would  necessarily  end 
without  a  treaty.  The  war  might  continue  in  theory, 
although  not  in  fact,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
concluding  a  treaty.  But  even  where  a  treaty  is  possi- 
ble, but  has  not  been  made,  war  is  ended  between  the 
belligerent  countries  by  a  mere  failure  to  continue  hos- 
tilities. This  method  of  ending  war  is  recognized  by 
the  United  States  in  a  comparatively  recent  and  famous 
case. 

Secretary  of  State  Seward  laid  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple and  applied  it  within  the  narrow  compass  of  a 
couple  of  paragraphs. 

In  the  first,  he  said : 

"It  is  certain  that  a  condition  of  war  can  be  raised  with- 
out an  authoritative  declaration  of  war,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  situation  of  peace  may  be  restored  by  the  long 
suspension  of  hostilities  without  a  treaty  of  peace  being 
made.  History  is  full  of  such  occurrences.  What  period  of 
suspension  of  war  is  necessary  to  justify  the  presumption 
of  the  restoration  of  peace  has  never  yet  been  settled,  and 
must  in  every  case  be  determined  with  reference  to  collateral 
facts  and  circumstances."  (Moore's  International  Law 
Digest,  Vol.  VII,  p.  336.) 

In  the  second : 

"The  proceeds  of  Spain  and  Chili  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to,  although  conclusive,  require  an  explanation  on 
the  part  of  either  of  those  powers  which  shall  insist  that 
the  condition  of  war  still  exists.  Peru,  equally  with  Spain, 
has  as  absolute  a  right  to  decline  the  good  offices  or  media- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  peace,  as  either  has  to  accept 
the  same.  The  refusal  of  either  would  be  inconclusive  as 
an  evidence  of  determination  to  resume  or  continue  the  war. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  of  all  nations, 
that  the  return  of  peace,  however  it  may  be  brought  about, 
shall  be  accepted  whenever  it  has  become  clearly  established. 
Whenever  the  United  States  shall  find  itself  obliged  to  de- 
cide the  question  whether  the  war  still  exists  between  Spain 
and  Peru,  or  whether  that  war  has  come  to  an  end,  it  will 
make  that  decision  only  after  having  carefully  examined  all 
the  pertinent  facts  which  shall  be  within  its  reach1,  and  after 
having  been  given  due  consideration  to  such  representation 
as  shall  have  been  made  by  the  several  parties  interested." 
(Moore's  International  Law  Digest,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  336-377.) 

It  is  true  that  the  present  situation  is  unusual.  In 
the  present  case  hostilities  with  Germany  ceased  on  No- 
vember 11,  1918,  by  an  armistice  to  which  the  United 
States  was  a  party.  The  other  belligerents  formally 
concluded  peace  with  Germany  on  January  10,  1920,  by 
deposit  of  ratifications  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  The 
United  States  was  a  party  to  this  treaty.  But  the  Sen- 
ate has  twice  refused  to  advise  and  consent  to  its  ratifi- 
cation (November  19,  1919;  March  19,  1920).  The 
United  States  is,  therefore,  technically  at  war  with  Ger- 
many, although  hostilities  are  suspended.  This  situa- 


tion has  lasted  for  approximately  seventeen  months,  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  intention  on  the  part  of  either  bel- 
ligerent to  denounce  the  armistice  and  begin  hostilities. 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  expressing  an  intent 
that  the  war  has  ended  or  will  be  considered  as  ended  on 
a  certain  date,  will,  under  actual  circumstances,  merely 
register  or  recognize  a  fact.  It  would  not  be  a  treaty, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  only  bind  the  United  States  and 
would  not  bind  Germany  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as 
would  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  and  Germany 
were  ratifying  parties. 

But  while  the  situation  with  us  is  peculiar,  it  is  not 
wholly  without  precedent.  The  United  States  and  the 
Kepublic  of  Texas  concluded  a  treaty  on  April  12,  1844, 
by  virtue  of  which  Texas  was  to  be  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  June  8,  1844,  the  Senate  refused  to  ad- 
vise and  consent  to  the  treaty.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  accomplished  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  adopted  March  1,  1845. 
Speaking  with  reference  to  this  treaty,  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose sought  to  be  effected  by  the  treaty  could  be  accom- 
plished by  a  joint  resolution,  which  would  have  the 
advantage  of  requiring  only  a  majority  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  instead  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  there  are  methods  other 
than  of  the  treaty  by  which  war  may  be  terminated. 

Opponents  of  this  method  have  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787  voted  down  a  proposal  to 
have  peace  declared  by  the  Congress,  and  that,  therefore, 
war  can  be  ended  constitutionally  only  by  a  treaty  of 
peace  negotiated  by  the  President,  advised  and  con- 
sented to  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate. 

As  we  have  seen,  however,  war  may  be  ended  in  other 
ways  than  by  treaty.  This  is  an  established  principle 
of  international  law,  which  international  law  is  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  its  municipal 
law.  For  this  reason  the  United  States  is  free  to  end 
war  in  a  manner  other  than  by  treaty. 

But  the  action  of  the  Convention  of  1787  has  been 
misinterpreted.  In  the  session  of  August  17,  1787,  Mr. 
Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  moved  "to  give  the  legisla- 
ture the  power  of  peace,  as  they  were  to  have  that  of 
war."  Mr.  Butler's  motion,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gerry,  was 
voted  down  by  the  ten  States  participating  in  the  vote ; 
but,  we  may  recall,  the  power  also  of  the  legislature  to 
grant  a  charter  of  incorporation  was,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  proposed  and  rejected.  And  yet,  in  spite  of 
this  fact,  the  Supreme  Court  approved  the  incorporation 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  the  leading  case  of 
McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  in  1819  (4  Wheaton,  316),  re- 
affirmed in  what  may  be  considered  to  be  an  appeal  from 
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tin-  ili-i -isimi  in  Osborn  r.  Bank  of  the  Uuited  States, 
1824  (i>  Wheaton,  738).  The  point  of  this  is  that,  since 
it  was  thus  established  that  the  bank  was  incidental  to 
the  power  of  raising  revenue,  the  power  to  end  war,  the 
avowed  purpose  of  which  is  to  establish  peace,  would 
seem  to  be  incidental  to  the  war  power  itself. 

But  the  principal  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
under  international  law  war  may  be  ended  without  a 
treaty,  and  international  law  is  a  part  of  our  law.  In 
the  case  known  as  Paquette  Habana,  175  U.  S.,  677, 
TOO,  decided  in  1899,  it  was  held : 

"International  law  Is  a  part  of  our  law  and  must  be  ascer- 
tained and  administered  by  the  courts  of  Justice  of  appro- 
priate Jurisdiction,  as  often  as  questions  of  right  depending 
upon  It  are  duly  presented  for  their  determination." 

This  very  point  of  view  seems  to  have  been  foreseen  by 
Mr.  Madison,  who  in  1787  proposed  in  the  session  of 
September  7  of  the  Federal  Convention  that  treaties  of 
peace  should  be  made  by  less  than  a  two-thirds  vote  and 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  President.  As  reported 
by  himself,  he  said : 

•The  President  would  necessarily  derive  so  much  power 
:i  n<l  Importance  from  a  state  of  war  that  he  might  be 
tempted,  If  authorized,  to  impede  a  treaty  of  peace." 

If,  as  in  the  case  of  Texas,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
two  Houses  was  found  to  be  an  acceptable  and  effective 
substitute  for  a  treaty  which  had  failed,  it  would  seem 
that  in  the  case  of  Germany  a  joint  resolution  might 
likewise  be  found  to  be  an  acceptable  and  effective  sub- 
Mi  tute  for  a  treaty  which  has  twice  failed. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  explanations  accompanying  the 
joint  resolution  now  before  the  House  are  both  germane 
and  convincing.  Undoubtedly,  as  pointed  out  by  Op- 
penheim,  Phillipson,  and  Mr.  Seward,  wars  may  be  ter- 
minated otherwise  than  by  treaty.  Since  this  is  so,  the 
Congress  seems  now  to  be  headed  in  the  right  direction, 
and  the  end  of  the  technical  state  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  seems  to  be  in  sight. 


FINANCING   THE   LEAGUE  OF   NATIONS 

NOT  being  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the 
United  States  as  yet  has  not  had  to  face  any  of  the 
fiscal  and  administrative  problems  involved  in  its  main- 
tenance ;  but,  of  course,  nations  that  have  joined  it  must 
now  be  meeting  these  practical,  if  lesser,  aspects  of  its 
functioning. 

\\V  IIIK!  supposed  that  the  normal  course  in  meeting 
this  need  would  be  similar  to  that  followed  by  the  Pan- 
American  Union.  In  that  case  direct  appropriations 
from  the  national  treasuries  of  the  countries  represented 


follow  as  a  matter  of  course  year  by  year.  Certainly  it 
is  not  to  be  presumed  that  a  league  of  nations  is  to  be 
financed  by  the  voluntary  offerings  of  citizens  of  the 
countries  admitted;  nor,  once  constituted  and  formally 
adhered  to  by  any  nation,  should  there  be  any  necessity 
of  a  private  organization  to  work  in  propaganda  ways 
for  maintenance  of  the  League.  Whatever  discussion 
of  the  merit  of  adherence  to  or  of  the  desirability  of  with- 
drawal may  follow,  surely  it  will  go  on  in  the  national 
legislature  or  be  reflected  in  executive  utterances. 

This  comment  is  suggested  by  an  appeal  of  the  League 
of  Nations'  Union  of  Great  Britain  for  a  national  fund 
of  $500,000  to  support  the  League.  It  is  signed  by 
Premier  Lloyd-George,  Viscount  Grey,  former  Premier 
Asquith,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and  J.  R.  Clydes,  the  leader 
of  the  trades-unionists.  Surely  no  such  sum  is  needed 
for  an  educational  campaign,  now  or  in  the  future.  If 
it  is,  then  the  British  public  can  hardly  be  as  unanimous 
for  the  League  as  it  has  been  said  to  be. 


LATIN-AMERICA  AND  ARBITRATION 

ON  PAGE  —  we  print  the  text  of  a  communication 
to  the  States  of  Central  and  of  South  America 
planned  to  be  sent  by  Salvador. 

Were  its  origin  different,  it  would  be  subject  to  more 
detailed  examination  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  their  government  than  it  is  now  likely  to  receive. 
Brazil,  the  Argentine  Republic,  or  Chile  sending  forth 
such  a  call  would  have  a  far  more  weighty  effect.  Yet 
the  fact  remains  that  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  Sal- 
vador is  not  acting  for  the  larger  Latin-American 
powers,  who  have  sent  out  this  feeler  to  note  its  effect 
in  Washington.  It  indicates  a  state  of  mind  rebellious 
against  the  reiterated  intention  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  to  assert  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  most 
paternal  rather  than  fraternal  form. 

More  specifically  analyzed,  the  Salvadorian  plan  is 
interesting,  because  of  the  stress  it  puts  upon  juridical 
methods  of  settling  all  disputes  between  the  Latin- 
American  nations — a  process  that  involves  creation  of 
a  court  competent  to  deal  with  any  issues  that  may  come 
before  it.  The  Latin-American  is  not  a  lover  of  war. 
He  has  memories  of  his  long  struggle  against  Spain, 
which  so  decimated  the  Iberian  stock  in  some  of  the 
countries  that  they  never  have  functioned  efficiently  a* 
they  otherwise  might.  The  Latin-American  recalls  the 
innumerable  "revolutions"  that  have  characterized  the 
historical  development  of  South  American  republican- 
ism down  to  a  comparatively  recent  time.  He  knows 
that  these  factional  fights,  involving  loss  of  life,  have 
been  disastrous  economically  as  well  as  politically.  He 
wants  an  end  put  to  civil  war. 
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The  next  step  is  easy,  and  he  takes  it.  He  dislikes  to 
think  of  the  Americas  passing  through  any  such  "recon- 
struction" experience  as  Europe  has  had  since  1914. 
Therefore  he  now  pleads  for  resort  to  reason,  not  to 
force,  to  trained  investigators  of  facts  and  not  to  rhe- 
torical partisans  and  beaters  of  the  drums  of  war.  Hav- 
ing created  his  judicial  and  arbitral  tribunal,  he  wants 
it  to  hold  its  sessions  on  soil  conquered  and  held  by 
Latins.  If  there  is  to  be  a  Pan-America  capital,  he 
wants  it  to  be  nearer  the  regions  where  Latins  dominate. 

This  is  a  straw  that  it  will  be  well  to  watch  float  down 
the  stream  of  time.  Eaces  that  have  produced  a  Drago 
of  the  Argentine  and  a  Barbosa  of  Brazil  need  not  dread 
experimenting  with  their  own  system  of  league  forma- 
tion for  juridical  ends. 

At  a  time  when  neither  Europe  nor  the  United  States 
seem  to  have  much  vital  faith  in  an  international  court 
competent  to  deal  with  international  disputes,  and  thus 
to  avoid  wars,  it  is  refreshing  to  see  Latin-America 
considering  what  its  policy  is  to  be. 


FRANCE 

AFTER  the  experiences  following  August  1,  1914,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  evidence  of  nervousness  in  France. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  speech  by  the  former  Premier, 
Jean  Louis  Barthou,  March  26,  delivered  in  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  during  a  discussion  of  French  foreign 
policy,  expressed  views  widely  current  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  England  also.  It  is  probably  true  that 
French  merchants  are  interested  in  the  cotton  of  Adana 
and  in  the  oil  of  Mosul,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
is  a  real  bone  of  contention  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  that  is  Syria.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that,  while 
France  breasted  Germany  during  those  distressful  years, 
England  was  overthrowing  the  Turks  in  Asia  Minor 
and  laying  the  ground  for  claims  to  the  vast  reservoirs 
of  wealth  in  that  section  of  the  world.  This  is  a  fact 
to  be  considered  in  any  attempt  to  analyze  the  present 
strained  relations  between  France  and  England.  But 
let  it  not  be  overlooked  that  France  has  suffered;  still 
suffers.  It  may  be  true,  as  the  Deputy  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  M.  Le  Trocquer,  says,  that  Great  Britain 
has  promised  France,  out  of  the  English  stock  of  coal 
available  for  disposal,  60  per  cent,  instead  of  the  20 
previously  promised,  and  that  at  a  special  price;  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  treaty  guaranteeing  English 
and  American  protection  for  France  along  the  east  is  <i 
dead  letter.  While  England  has  obtained  security  by 
the  destruction  of  the  German  fleet,  it  is  also  a  fact  that, 
as  M.  Barthou  said,  "France  stands  alone."  This  ought 
not  to  be  so.  We  are  convinced  that  France  is  not  a 
militaristic  nation,  and  that  she  desires  no  conquests; 


but  we  are  also  clearly  convinced  that  France  feels  the 
justice  of  her  demand  that  she  should  be  reimbursed  for 
the  losses  which  have  come  to  her  as  a  result  of  the 
ruthless  attack  across  her  industrial  areas.  France  is 
entitled  to  reparation.  We  all  said  this  during  the  war. 
It  was  provided  for  in  the  treaty  ending  the  war.  We 
should  not  forget  it  now.  Our  view  is  that  France 
should  obtain  these  reparations  in  discussion  with  the 
Allies  if  possible,  and  that  she  will  receive  them  that 
way ;  but,  failing  this  now,  we  find  it  difficult  to  criticise 
her  for  moving  her  troops  across  the  Rhine.  It  is 
wholly  unjust  that  England  should  be  credited  with  all 
the  generosity  toward  Germany,  and  that  France  should 
be  charged  with  all  the  sternness  toward  that  arch 
aggressor.  That  is  not  fair  to  France.  France  has 
grievances  well  known  and  justified.  The  French  are 
intelligent,  free  of  sentimentalism,  interested  in  realities, 
and  swift  to  execute  ideas.  It  is  natural,  after  the  ex- 
periences of  this  war,  after  the  failure  of  Germany  to 
fulfill  her  engagements,  and  in  the  light  of  the  history 
of  a  thousand  years,  that  France  should  desire  to  know 
where  she  stands  and  that  there  should  be  a  Nationalist 
Party  favoring  military  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  basin. 
In  the  absence  of  any  agreed  evidence  of  support  from 
the  outside,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  France  should 
take  upon  herself  the  enforcement  of  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  pride 
and  sympathy  with  the  former  Premier  when  he  said: 
"Great  Britain  knows  how  to  defend  her  interests. 
France  is  still  strong  enough  to  defend  herself  with  her 
allies  if  they  agree  and  without  them  if  they  withdraw." 
That  utterance  was  dignified,  justified,  French.  It  is 
said  that  the  Frenchman  is  conceited  only  as  regards 
France.  There  is  nothing,  certainly,  of  the  American 
brag  and  bunkum  in  him.  The  utterance  of  M.  Barthou 
was  not  sharp  or  stridulous.  It  was  out  of  the  French- 
man in  him.  The  one  thing  the  French  may  be  expected 
to  do  is  to  stand  by  La  Patrie.  The  five  years  of  war 
will  reach  their  climax  of  infamy  if,  deprived  of  pro- 
tection from  further  attacks  on  her  east,  France,  la,  duce 
France,  is  left  alone  to  obtain  those  reparations  agreed 
to  by  all  the  belligerents  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 


SYRIA'S  CLAIM 

ONE  of  the  most  dramatic,  and  for  a  time  disturb- 
ing, incidents  of  the  month  has  been  the  assertion 
by  Prince  Feisul  of  autonomy  of  an  Arabian  State  in 
Syria,  his  elevation  to  the  headship  of  the  same,  and  his 
defiance  of  Great  Britain  and  France  in  their  determina- 
tion to  partition  territory  nominally  Turkish  but  which 
the  Arabs  now  claim  must  be  ruled  by  Arabs. 

Proceeding  to  Paris  following  his  assertion   of   his 
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people's  claims,  Feisul  has  been  dealing  with  tin1  repre- 
sentatives of  France,  and  his  latest  utterances  indicate 
some  modification  of  his  insistence.  What  these  claims 
originally  were  may  be  inferred  from  the  appeal  which 
t  to  President  Wilson  and  the  Government  of  the 
I'nited  States  It  .-aid  : 

"Tin-  Ar:it>  district,  namely,  Syria,  including  Palestine, 
lledja/.  iiinl  Mesopotamia,  which  lias  suffered  for  centuries 
uiiilt-r  Turkish  misrule,  unable  to  get  Justice,  has  revolted 
against  the  Caliph's  cull  and  rendered  tbe  call  of  Islam  for 
a  holy  war  void  in  the  Mohammedan  world. 

"This  was  done  by  the  Arabs  for  a  realization  of  the 
aspirations  and  rights  which  the  Allies,  especially  Creat 
Itritain.  acknowledged  and  promised  to  secure  for  us.  The 
principles  laid  down  by  you  were  gladly  accepted  by  the 
Allies,  who  admitted  that  the  wnr  was  one  of  liberation  and 
not  of  conquest.  The  liberated  nations,  especially  Syria, 
uerc  assured  that  they  would  l>e  given  the  right  to  choo-c 
llu-  IM.W.T  they  desired  to  assist  them  In  government. 

••The  Arabs  rushed  into  the  World  War  UJKIII  these  prin- 
ciples, In  full  confidence  of  the  clear  promises  of  the  Allies 
that  the  Arabs  would  be  given  liberty.  After  the  armistice, 
a  secret  treaty,  unknown  to  the  Arabs,  divided  Syria  Into 
four  zones,  under  different  administrations,  which  made  the 
IHipulation  furious.  But  public  excitement  was  quieted  by 
asMirances  that  these  divisions  were  temporary,  and  that 
they  would  vanish  with  the  military  government. 

"Because  of  the  great  danger  of  having  all  Syria  inflamed 
Into  insurrection,  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  constituent 
assembly,  elected  by  the  nation,  which  proclaimed  the  coun- 
try's independence  and  elected  me  chief,  thus  assuring  peace 
to  the  country,  which  conforms  to  the  promises  and  declara- 
tions of  tbe  Allies. 

-We  want  only  our  rights,  conferred  by  nature  and  In- 
cur great  sacrifices  in  the  war.  We  entertain  the  hope  that 
the  Allies  will  receive  our  new  regulations  with  pleasure 
and  endeavor  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  might  hinder 
our  progress.  We  desire  nothing  except  to  live  peacefully 
In  a  |ieaceful  world.  Owing  to  the  present  situation,  I  hope 
you  will  assist  us  in  defending  our  ease  and  render  a  de- 
cision in  conformity  with  your  principles. 

"We  intend  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  Allies  in  our 
country  and  protect  the  rights  of  all  foreigners.  The 
definitely  arranged  division  of  Syria  into  various  parts  is 
detrimental  to  our  national  life.  It  Is  impossible,  for  both 
political  and  economic  reasons,  to  have  peace  without  liberty 
and  unity." 


INCREASING  THE  SPEED 

Tin:  HKI  BKKTHAS  bombarded  Paris  from  a  distance 
of  approximately   seventy-five  miles.     A   French 
lieutenant,  Delamare-Maze,  has  invented  a  contrivance 
by  which  it  will  be  possible  to  double  the  range  of  guns 
of  the  pattern  of  the  Big  Berthas.    It  is  reported  that 
the  velocity  of  the  shell  will  be  increased  from  2,625 
o  4,625  feet  a  second  and  the  range  lengthened  to 
150  miles.    This  is  evidently  a  serious  matter,  for  the 
French  (iovcrnmnt  has  purchased  the  patent.     There- 


fore this  instrument  of  destruction  is  a  thing  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

So  the  merry  game  goes  on.  Shortly  there  will  be 
practically  no  limit  to  the  destruction  possible  to  life  and 
property  which  an  enemy  will  be  able  to  inflict.  As  the 
London  Times  complains  in  its  number  for  April  2 : 

••London,  for  Instance,  could  be  bombarded  by  batteries  of 
new  guns  stationed  at  Zeebrugge  or  mounted  on  ships  cruis- 
ing far  from  land  in  the  North  Sea ;  and  at  the  same  time 
be  bombed  by  a  fleet  of  thousands  of  airplanes  carrying  far 
heavier  supplies  of  far  more  destructive  explosives  than 
anything  yet  seen.  The  prosi>ects,  especially  for  big  towns. 
which  would  certainly  be  the  first  objectives  to  be  attacked, 
is  appalling.  Whole  areas  would  be  wiped  out,  with  their 
human  populations,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  an  unscrupu- 
lous power,  making  an  unjustified  attack,  might  so  take  its 
intended  victim  by  surprise  as  to  end  the  war  almost  before 
it  began.  .  .  .  War  is  destined  to  become  a  much  more 
serious  menace  than  it  has  been  to  the  prosix-rity  and  happi- 
ness of  the  world." 

Yes,  that  is  the  plain  fact. 


COMPULSORY  MILITARY  TRAINING 
DEFEATED 

THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  on  February  25 
so  reacted  to  the  report  of  its  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  favoring  compulsory  military  training  of 
the  youth  of  the  land,  that  it  was  decided  to  eliminate 
the  section  from  the  army  bill,  for  which  the  House 
later  stood  sponsor. 

In  the  Senate  friends  of  compulsory  training  also 
controlled  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  hence 
the  Senate's  army  bill  included  provisions  making  the 
compulsory  system  operative  in  1921,  at  a  cost  which, 
at  the  lowest,  meant  not  less  than  $700,000,000  a  year. 

Debate  of  this  bill  and  its  section  for  continuing  in 
times  of  peace  the  system  used  in  "the  selective  service" 
of  the  "World  War"  opened  early  in  April,  Senator 
Wadsworth,  of  New  York,  championing  the  measure, 
and  Senator  McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  attacking  it.  Two 
days'  debate  indicated  so  clearly  that  the  plan  for  setting 
up  conscription  in  the  United  States  could  not  pass 
through  the  Senate  as  at  present  constituted  and  with 
world  conditions  as  they  now  are,  that  it  was  agreed  to 
drop  the  section  fixing  the  system  on  the  nation.  The 
proposed  increase  of  the  military  forces,  it  was  decided, 
is  to  be  left  to  the  voluntary  action  of  individuals,  for 
whom  special  provisions  are  to  be  made  in  the  way  of 
military  training  and  general  and  vocational  education 
at  specified  times  and  regular  seasons. 

It  was  in  vain  that  champions  of  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem cited,  with  more  or  less  justification,  the  claim  that 
the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  favored  the 
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compulsory  plan.  Opponents,  with  equal  facility  of 
quotation,  showed  that  the  President  also  had  called 
upon  his  party  followers  in  Congress  to  postpone  defi- 
nite decision  on  so  important  a  matter  until  the  world 
condition  altered  and  it  was  clear  just  what  the  military 
policy  of  the  country  should  be. 

The  decisive  defeat  of  the  party  of  "compulsion"  is 
due,  in  our  opinion,  to  three  facts : 

First.  Much  of  the  evidence  accumulated  by  Congress 
relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  the  treatment  suf- 
fered by  privates  and  subordinate  officers,  and  the  caste 
spirit  of  the  "regular"  officers  has  made  it  impossible  to 
get  some  of  the  lawmakers  to  support  any  plan  which 
forces  youth  into  a  life  that  is  prophetic  during  days  of 
peace  of  such  experiences  in  time  of  war. 

Second.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  who 
formed  the  A.  E.  F.  and  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
their  kinsfolk,  who  have  had  a  chance  to  study  the  war's 
effect  upon  the  youths  who  went  forth,  are,  as  voters, 
dead  set  against  America  taking  up  with  a  policy  that 
has  cursed  Europe  and  that  England  already  has  indi- 
cated she  dare  not  continue.  These  voters,  old  and  new, 
who  are  to  shape  largely  the  outcome  of  the  coming 
elections,  have  let  lawmakers  know  what  they  want  and 
what  they  do  not  want;  and  the  lawmakers  have  obeyed 
their  intimations. 

Third.  The  wisest  of  the  party  leaders  and  the  most 
statesmanlike  of  the  legislators,  facing  a  deficit  of  from 
$3,000,000,000  to  $5,000,000,000  in  the  national  ac- 
counts for  the  present  fiscal  year  and  knowing  that  the 
people  are  muttering  and  preparing  to  punish  parties  or 
persons  who  add  anything  to  the  taxes  dared  not  propose 
'  adding  an  item  of  expenditure  that,  at  a  minimum  esti- 
mate, meant  an  increase  of  $700,000,000  a  year.  To  do 
so  meant  personal,  political  suicide,  and  also  would 
handicap  their  party  in  the  coming  election.  Argu- 
ments as  to  the  necessity  of  "preparedness"  against  foes 
abroad — named  or  suspected — had  no  effect  on  this 
group  of  opportunists. 

That  other  motives  influenced  some  of  the  Senators 
we  doubt  not.  We  have  confined  our  comment  to  three 
that  we  know  had  weight.  But  it  would  be  unfair  to 
seem  to  intimate  that  all  the  votes  were  prudential  and 
based  on  policy  or  on  knowledge  recently  acquired  and 
specially  applicable  to  these  times.  Some  Senators 
voted  because  of  deep-rooted  moral  conviction  that  once 
the  militarist  camel  got  his  nose  under  the  flap  of  the 
tent  he  would  never  be  dislodged.  They  had  had  all 
their  beliefs  respecting  the  unfortunate  effects  of  en- 
forced life  in  barracks  and  under  the  discipline  of  abso- 
lutists confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  youths  who 
made  the  best  records  in  the  "selective  service."  They 


did  not  and  they  do  not  believe  that  the  army  is  the  best 
school  for  American  youth,  however  illiterate,  physi- 
cally defective,  or  without  institutional  civic  morale  they 
may  be.  These  Senators  voted  for  a  voluntary  system 
with  a  clear  conscience,  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils.  But 
neither  the  Germany  of  yesterday  nor  the  France  of 
today  is  their  model  State  for  America  to  copy. 


THE  publication  by  Mr.  Eoosevelt's  literary  executor 
in  Scribner's  Magazine  of  much  of  the  correspond- 
ence between  the  former  President  and  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  is  enabling  his  countrymen  to  see  how  much  he 
did  in  the  way  of  shaping  the  national  foreign  policy 
without  taking  the  public  into  his  confidence.  Thus,  in 
connection  with  the  Algeciras  conference,  it  is  claimed 
by  Mr.  Eoosevelt  that  at  the  solicitation  of  the  then 
Kaiser  he  promoted  the  calling  of  the  conference;  that 
he,  Eoosevelt,  drew  up  the  terms  of  settlement  which 
were  adopted,  and  that  he  "fairly  compelled  the  Kaiser 
to  give  his  unwilling  consent  to  them."  Here  is  a  clue 
that  we  would  like  to  see  followed  up  by  some  investi- 
gator. It  shows  the  United  States,  by  executive  action 
exclusively,  sharing  in  shaping  European  and  African 
policy. 


GOOD  sense  respecting  study  of  German  in  the 
schools  was  shown  by  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives,  March  29,  when  considering  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia appropriation  bill.  As  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee, none  of  the  money  set  apart  for  the  Washington 
schools  was  to  be  paid  to  any  teacher  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  the  German  language.  But  "the  war  is  over, 
and  the  sooner  we  admit  it  the  greater  self-respect  we 
will  have  in  future  years,"  said  Congressman  Mann,  who 
led  a  successful  fight  to  have  this  provision  stricken  out 
of  the  bill. 


IN  THE  March  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  we  called  at- 
tention to  the  action  of  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  Berlin  in  punishing  Prof.  G.  F.  Nicolai,  author  of 
"The  Biology  of  War,"  because  of  his  candor  during  the 
war  in  pointing  out  the  baneful  effects  of  militarism 
upon  German  national  life,  resulting  in  her  present  de- 
feat and  disaster.  We  noted  that  he  seemed  inclined  to 
come  hitherward  to  find  academic  freedom.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  chronicle  that  the  Prussian  Min- 
ister of  Education  at  once  rebuked  the  Berlin  Univer- 
sity Senate;  insisted  that  Professor  Nicolai  should  be 
conceded  all  his  rights;  and  informed  the  Senate  that 
the  Department  fully  intended  to  protect  academic  free- 
dom in  the  universities. 
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MiAirci's  pu  eminent  has  sent  a  commission  to  the 
I'nited  States  to  study  the  working  of  the  Boy 
Seoul  movement,  intending  to  uso  the  material  gathered 
in  drafting  a  law  that  will  make  the  Hoy  Scouts  of  Mex- 
ico subservient  tn  the  Department  of  War  and  a  distinct 
part  of  the  military  arm  of  the  republic,  Is  this  the 
logic  of  the  premises  on  which  the  argument  for  the 
Boy  Scout  movement  is  based  ? 


ECUADOR  and  Colombia  recently  came  to  an  agree- 
ment on  a  boundary  dispute.  On  April  4  the  fact 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  fete  day  in  both  countries. 
.Moreover,  the  presidents  of  the  two  countries  proceeded 
to  the  frontier,  and  while  national  hymns  were  played 
by  bands  and  while  military  contingents  of  the  two  coun- 
tries saluted  each  the  other,  the  cornerstone  of  a  monu- 
ment commemorating  the  event  was  laid.  They  do 
things  admirably  in  Latin  America,  with  due  regard  for 
symbolism  and  civic  ritualism  and  their  subtle  effect  on 
national  psychology. 


THK  only  woman  seeking  for  nomination  and  elec- 
tion to  the  United  States  Senate,  Miss  Anne  Mar- 
tin, of  Nevada,  is  opposed  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles; 
is  in  favor  of  a  league  of  peace  of  all  nations;  would 
restore  the  pre-war  rights  of  free  speech,  press,  and 
assembly;  would  release  all  political  prisoners  and  con- 
scientious objectors,  and  would  tax  war-made  million- 
aires to  pay  the  costs  of  the  war.  Ozonic  clarity  this, 
anyhow. 


EASTER  DAY  in  Jerusalem  saw  a  fight,  with  188  cas- 
ualties, mostly  minor;  but  all  symbolical  of  that 
"state  of  peace"  which  exists  not  only  in  the  Sacred  City 
of  Jew,  Christian,  Moslem,  and  modern  Zionist,  but  in 
the  world  at  large  as  well. 


M  ANDRE  TARDIEU,  French  High  Commissioner 
•  in  the  United  States  during  the  war  and  one 
of  the  Peace  Commissioners  at  the  Quai  D'Orsay,  ren- 
ders a  service  by  calling  upon  the  French  people  to 
oppose  the  anti-American  campaign  in  France.  It  is, 
as  he  says,  both  "dangerous  and  absurd."  We  of  Amer- 
ica, on  the  other  hand,  can  never  forget  what  France 
was  to  us  over  a  century  ago,  or  her  unforgettable  hero- 
ism along  the  Marne,  the  Yser,  at  Verdun.  How  can 
any  American  forget  that  along  those  terrible  stretches 
countless  French  boys  bared  their  breasts  to  German 
bullets  until  America  could  arrive?  Mr.  Wilson  should 
speak  no  unkind  word  of  France.  We  agree  with  M. 
Tardieu  that,  "having  had  the  privilege  of  presiding 


over  these  efforts  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean,  I  have  the 
right  to  say  that  the  service  mutually  rendered  and  re- 
ceived witnesses  the  great  ability  for  collaboration  of 
the  two  nations."  Let  the  federation  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  France  go  on.  Let 
the  interchange  between  schools  take  place.  As  this 
French  official  adds,  "If  the  two  republics  fail  to  draw 
from  war  and  peace  the  mutual  benefits  they  should, 
they  will  be  unworthy  of  their  past  and  unworthy  of 
their  future." 


Tin:  HISTORIAN  of  the  "World  War"  in  all  its  phases 
may  have  to  come  to  the  United  States  for  material ; 
for,  with  characteristic  enterprise  and  lavish  expenditure 
of  funds,  some  of  our  universities  and  some  of  our 
private  citizens  have  seen  to  it  that  data  of  all  sorts 
should  be  gathered  abroad  and  at  home,  suitably  housed, 
and  put  in  shape  for  quick  and  informing  use  by  investi- 
gators. Princeton  University,  for  instance,  is  said  to 
have  a  collection  that  already  numbers  1,000,000  titles  if 
articles  in  periodicals  are  included.  For  this  she  owes  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  two  alumni,  one  of  them  a  governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  Harvard 
and  Yale  are  in  the  same  class  of  collectors  and  are  plan- 
ning to  collaborate  with  Princeton,  so  as  to  avoid  undue 
duplication.  Princeton  is  specializing  in  international 
law  and  economics. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  of  the  delegates  of  the 
peace  societies  will  be  held  in  Europe  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Bureau  International  de  la  Paix,  Berne, 
May  22.  This  meeting  should  be  of  interest,  especially 
in  the  light  of  the  opposition  from  certain  quarters  to 
the  resolution  adopted  September  last  by  the  Council, 
fixing  the  responsibility  of  the  war  upon  Germany ;  also 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  growing  opinion 
that  a  constructive  program  for  the  union  of  the  peace 
workers  should  not  suffer  again  its  fate  of  1914. 


TESTIMONY  from  British,  Canadian,  and  American 
social  welfare  workers  and  from  officials  who  have 
to  administer  relief  funds  and  deal  with  the  conse- 
quences of  marital  differences  is  virtually  unanimous 
that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  war-time  mar- 
riages are  proving  to  be  happy  or  permanent  unions. 
The  disillusionment  that  comes  with  peace,  its  duties, 
its  grim  realities,  its  recurrence  to  such  old-fashioned 
affairs  as  maternity,  family  support,  and  adjustment  of 
temperaments  and  tempers,  is  proving  hard  for  thou- 
sands of  women  and  men  who  allowed  the  romantic 
aspects  of  war  to  set  aside  the  safeguards  of  reason. 
This  difficulty  of  substituting,  for  the  allurement  of 
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khaki  the  reality  of  homespun  is  not  confined  to  privates' 
and  subordinate 'officers'  war  brides.  It  reaches  up  into 
the  ranks  of  the  higher  officers  and  the  women  war 
workers  in  high  administrative  positions.  Nor,  since 
we  are  alluding  to  this  matter  of  marriage,  can  it  be  for- 
gotten how  many  cases  are  now  being  chronicled,  in  the 
courts  and  in  the  press,  of  wives  who  are  seeking  sepa- 
ration or  divorce  from  husbands  who  had  only  to  land 
in  home  camps  or  foreign  ports  to  prove  unfaithful  to 
their  vows  of  constancy. 


SECRETARY  ALEXANDER,  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, protesting  against  a  proposed  plan  for  merg- 
ing with  the  Department  of  State  many  of  the  bureaus 
for  foreign  trade  now  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  also 
making  known  his  inability  to  favor,  as  a  matter  of 
theory,,  closer  relations  of  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
arms  of  the  State  Department,  goes  on  record  unequivo- 
cally. "In  my  opinion,"  he  says,  "it  is  a  grave  mistake 
to  join  too  closely  diplomacy  and  commerce.  It  is  both 
a  bad  thing  for  diplomacy  and  a  bad  thing  for  com- 
merce." His  basic  reason  for  this  opposition  is  that 
diplomacy,  when  made  the  secret  servant  of  trade,  de- 
generates; and,  on  the  other  hand,  successful  trade  can- 
riot  wait  on  "the  necessary  dignity,  secrecy,  and  careful 
circumspection  of  diplomacy."  This  criticism  cuts  both 
ways,  but  its  origin  makes  it  worth  noting. 


FAREWELL  ADDRESS 

By  GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  PRESIDENT   OF  THE    UNITED 
STATES.  SEPTEMBER  17,  17961 

OBSERVE  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations. 
Cultivate  peace  and  harmony  with  all.  Eeligion  and 
morality  enjoin  this  conduct.  And  can  it  be  that  good 
policy  does  not  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free, 
enlightened,  and  at  no  distant  period  a  great  nation  to 
give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  ex- 
amply  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice 
and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  the  course 
of  time  and  things  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would 
richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which  might 
be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can  it  be  that 
Providence  has  not  connected  the  permenent  felicity  of 
a  nation  with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is 
recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human 
nature.  Alas !  is  it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan  nothing  is  more  es- 
sential than  that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies 
against  particular  nations  and  passionate  attachments 
for  others  should  be  excluded,  and  that  in  place  of  them 
just  and  amicable  feelings  toward  all  should  be  culti- 
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vated.  The  nation  which  indulges  toward  another  an 
habitual  hatred  or  an  habitual  fondness  is  in  some  de- 
gree a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  to  its  affec- 
tion, either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from 
its  duty  and  its  interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation 
against  another  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer  insult 
and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  anil 
to  be  haughty  and  intractable  when  accidental  or  trifling 
occasions  of  dispute  occur. 

Hence,  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed,  and 
bloody  contests.  The  nation  prompted  by  ill  will  and 
resentment  sometimes  impels  to  war  the  government 
contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  gov- 
ernment sometimes  participates  in  the  national  pro- 
pensity, and  adopts  through  passion  what  reason  would 
reject.  At  other  times  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the 
nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  instigated  by 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  mo- 
tives. The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty, 
of  nations  has  been  the  victim. 

So,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for 
another  produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the 
favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary 
common  interest  in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest 
exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other, 
betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels 
and  wars  of  the  latter  without  adequate  inducement  or 
justification.  It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite- 
nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly 
to  injure  the  nation  making  the  concessions  by  unneces- 
sarily parting  with  what  ought  to  have  been  retained, 
and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill  will,  and  a  disposition  to 
retaliate  in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are 
withheld;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  de- 
luded citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite 
nation)  facility  to  betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of 
their  own  country  without  odium,  sometimes  even  with 
popularity,  gilding  with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous 
sense  of  obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public 
opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good  the  base  or 
foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatua- 
tion. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways, 
such  attachments  are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly 
enlightened  and  independent  patriot.  How  many  op- 
portunities do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic  fac- 
tions, to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public 
opinion,  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils !  Such 
an  attachment  of  a  small  or  weak  toward  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of 
the  latter.  Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  in- 
fluence (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow-citizens)  the 
jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake, 
since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence 
is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  govern- 
ment. But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impar- 
tial, else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence 
to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive 
partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike 
of  another  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger 
only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second  the 
arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Eeal  patriots  who  may 
resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite  are  liable  to  become 
suspected  and  odious,  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp 
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I  lie  applause  and  confidence  of  thu  people  to  surrender 
tlieir  interests. 

Tin-  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign 
nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial  relations  to  have 
with  them  as  little  political  connection  as  possible.  So 
far  us  we  have  already  formed  engagements  let  them  be 
fulfilled  witli  perfect  good  faith.  Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us 
have  none  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be 
engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are 
essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns,  Hence,  therefore,  it 
must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves  by  artificial 
,11  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics  or  the 
ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships 
">r  enemies. 

Our  detached  and  distinct  situation  invites  and  enables 
us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people, 
under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off 
when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external  annoy- 
ance; when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause 
the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon  to  be 
scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under 
the  impossibility  of  making  acquisition  upon  us,  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation;  when  we  may 
choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice, 
shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ? 
Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground  ?  Why, 
by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of 
Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of 
European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  ca- 
price? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alli- 
ances with  any  portion  of  the  foreign  world,  so  far,  I 
mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be 
understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing 
engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to 
public  than  to  private  affairs  that  honesty  is  always  the 
best  policy.  I  repeat,  therefore,  let  those  engagements 
be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in  my  opinion 
it  is  unnecessary  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves  by  suitable  es- 
tablishments on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may 
safety  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary 
•nergencies. 


FIRST  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

By  THOMAS  JEFFERSON.  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  MARCH  4,  1801 1 

Anon1  to  enter,  fellow-citizens,  on  the  exercise  of 
duties  which  comprehend  everything  dear  and  valu- 
able to  you,  it  is  proper  you  should  understand  what  I 
deem  the  essential  principles  of  our  government,  and 
consequently  those  which  ought  to  shape  its  administra- 
tion. I  will  compress  them  within  the  narrowest  com- 
pass they  will  bear,  stating  the  general  principle,  but  not 
all  its  limitations.  Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men, 
of  whatever  State  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political ; 
peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations, 
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entangling  alliances  with  none;  the  support  of  the  State 
governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent 
administrations  for  our  domestic  concerns  and  the  surest 
bulwarks  against  antirepublican  tendencies;  the  preser- 
vation of  the  General  Government  in  its  whole  constitu- 
tional vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our  peace  at  home 
and  safety  abroad ;  a  jealous  care  of  the  right  of  election 
by  the  people — a  mild  and  safe  corrective  of  abuses  which 
are  lopped  by  the  sword  of  revolution  where  peaceable 
remedies  are  unprovided;  absolute  acquiescence  in  the 
decisions  of  the  majority,  the  vital  principle  of  republics, 
from  which  is  no  appeal  but  to  force,  the  vital  principle 
and  immediate  parent  of  despotism;  a  well-disciplined 
militia,  our  best  reliance  in  peace  and  for  the  first  mo- 
ments of  war,  till  regulars  may  relieve  them;  the  su- 
premacy of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority ;  economy 
in  the  public  expense,  that  labor  may  be  lightly  bur- 
dened; the  honest  payment  of  our  debts  and  sacred 
preservation  of  the  public  faith;  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  and  of  commerce  as  its  handmaid;  the 
diffusion  of  information  and  arraignment  of  all  abuses 
at  the  bar  of  the  public  reason ;  freedom  of  religion ; 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  person  under  the 
protection  of  the  habeas  corpus,  and  trial  by  juries  im- 
partially selected.  These  principles  form  the  bright 
constellation  which  has  gone  before  us  and  guided  our 
steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  reformation.  The 
wisdom  of  our  sages  and  blood  of  our  heroes  have  been 
devoted  to  their  attainment.  They  should  be  the  creed 
of  our  political  faith,  the  text  of  civic  instruction,  the 
touchstone  by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust; 
and  should  we  wander  from  them  in  moments  of  error 
or  of  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to  retrace  our  steps  and  to  re- 
gain the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace,  liberty,  and 
safety. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MESSAGE 

By  JAMES  MONROE,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  DECEMBER  5,  18231 

AT  THE  proposal  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Government, 
made  through  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  residing 
here,  a  full  power  and  instructions  have  been  transmitted 
to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburg, 
to  arrange,  by  amicable  negotiation,  the  respective  rights 
and  interests  of  the  two  nations  on  the  northwest  coast 
of  this  continent.  A  similar  proposal  had  been  made  by 
His  Imperial  Majesty  to  the  Government  of  Great 
Britain,  which  has  likewise  been  acceded  to.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  been  desirous,  by  this 
friendly  proceeding,  of  manifesting  the  great  value 
which  they  have  invariably  attached  to  the  friendship 
of  the  Emperor,  and  their  solicitude  to  cultivate  the  best 
understanding  with  its  government.  In  the  discussions 
to  which  this  interest  has  given  rise  and  in  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has 
been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in  which 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  are  in- 
volved, that  the  American  continents,  by  the  free  and  in- 
dependent condition  which  they  have  assumed  and  main- 
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tain,  are  henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for 
future  colonization  by  any  European  powers. 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  cherish  sentiments 
the  most  friendly  in  favor  of  the  liberty  and  happiness 
of  their  fellowmen  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the 
wars  of  the  European  powers,  in  matters  relating  to 
themselves,  we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it 
comport  with  our  policy  to  so  do.  It  is  only  when  our 
rights  are  invaded  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent 
injuries  or  make  preparation  for  our  defense.  With  the 
movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of  necessity,  more 
immediately  connected,  and  by  causes  which  must  be 
obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial  observers.  The 
political  system  of  the  allied  powers  is  essentially  differ- 
ent in  this  respect  from  that  of  America.  This  difference 
proceeds  from  that  which  exists  in  their  respective  gov- 
ernments. And  to  the  defense  of  our  own,  which  has 
been  achieved  by  the  loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure, 
and  matured  by  the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened 
citizens,  and  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled 
felicity,  this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it,  there- 
fore to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With  the  existing 
colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European  power  we  have 
not  interfered,  and  shall  not  interfere.  But  with  the 
governments  who  have  declared  their  independence  and 
maintained  it,  and  whose  independence  we  have,  on  great 
consideration  and  on  just  principles,  acknowledged,  we 
could  not  view  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  op- 
pressing them,  or  controlling  in  any  other  manner  their 
destiny,  by  any  European  power,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  toward 
the  United  States. 

Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted 
a't  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so  long  agitated 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same, 
which  is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any 
of  its  powers;  to  consider  the  government  de  facto  as 
the  legitimate  government  for  us;  to  cultivate  friendly 
relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  relations  by  a 
frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting  in  all  instances 
the  just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  injuries 
from  none.  But  in  regard  to  those  continents  circum- 
stances tare  eminently  and  conspicuously  different.  It  is 
impossible  that  the  allied  powers  should  extend  their 
political  system  to  any  portion  of  either  continent  with- 
out endangering  our  peace  and  happiness ;  nor  can  any 
one  believe  that  our  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally 
impossible,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such  inter- 
position, in  any  form,  with  indifference. 


They  saw  that  to  live  by  one  man's  will  became  the  cause 
of  all  men's  misery.  This  constrained  them  to  come  unto 
laws,  wherein  all  men  might  see  their  duties  beforehand 
and  know  the  penalties  of  transgressing  them. 

RICHARD  HOOKER, 
Of  the  Laws  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  1594. 


AN   AMERICAN   IDEA  OF  A   LEAGUE 
OF   NATIONS 

By  JAMES  L.  TRYON,  Ph.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

WHAT  is  the  American  idea  of  a  league  of  nations? 
Who  can  say?  One  can  tell  what  an  American 
idea  of  a  league  of  nations  is  with  more  confidence  than 
he  can  state  what  the  American  idea  of  it  is.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  United  States  Senate  has  shown  that  no 
American,  not  even  the  President  himself,  can  with  cer- 
tainty, beforehand  and  uninstructed,  assure  other  na- 
tions what  kind  of  league  his  entire  country,  or  the 
political  party  of  which  he  is  the  leader,  will  unquali- 
fiedly accept.  But  of  several  plans  of  a  league  we  may 
say,  "This  is  or  was  an  American  idea."  We  may  say 
it  of  the  original  platform  of  the  League  to  Enforce 
Peace,  because  it  had  a  large  number  of  adherents  in 
America.  We  may  say  it  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  because,  though  it  resembles  the  outline  of 
a  proposed  league  of  the  same  name  that  was  put  for- 
ward by  the  British  leader,  General  Smuts,  it  was  based 
in  part  on  the  plan  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  and 
in  part  on  proposals  made  by  our  President,  notably,  if 
we  are  rightly  informed,  the  guarantee  of  territorial 
integrity  and  independence,  and  was  urged  by  him  upon 
Europe  as  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  war  and 
one  of  the  chief  points  to  be  realized  in  the  settlement 
of  peace.  We  may  say  it  of  the  Covenant  as  amended 
by  the  Lodge  reservations,  because  they  Americanized 
the  spirit  of  that  document  by  safeguarding  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  And  we  may  say  it  particularly 
of  at  least  one  other  important  plan  that  is  not  so  well 
known  as  these  proposals,  but  that  cannot  fail  to  receive 
first  consideration  if  the  Covenant  fails  of  acceptance 
and  we  begin  the  agitation  for  world  reconstruction 
anew.  This  plan  was  offered  by  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law  in  its  Recommendations  of  Habana 
Concerning  International  Organization,  January  23, 
1917. 

The  plan  of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  may  be  called  the  historic  plan  of  the  world-peace 
movement  for  international  reconstruction,  because  it 
represents  a  continuity  of  thought  and  development  on 
this  subject  from  the  beginning.  The  proposal  for  better 
international  organization  is  not  new  and  we  must  not 
let  it  appear  to  be;  it  has  a  long  and  honorable  history 
which  is  sometimes  overlooked.  The  new  element  in  it 
is  not  in  its  aim,  which  is  peace  with  justice,  but  in  new 
methods  of  accomplishing  its  aim.  A  plan  for  a  con- 
gress and  court  of  nations,  arbitration,  mediation,  and 
the  codification  of  international  law,  although  in  some 
of  its  aspects  primarily  European,  was  elaborated  by 
William  Ladd,  founder  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
and  presented  to  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  before 
most  of  our  public  men  were  born.  Substantially  this 
plan,  based  on  past  political  experience  in  the  life  of 
nations,  but  adapted  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  times, 
was  in  process  of  general  acceptance  through  the  action 
of  the  Hague  conferences,  with  which  it  harmonized. 
But  it  has  also  corresponded  with  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  days  of  Washington  through 
a  succession  of  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State. 
Secretary  Root,  in  our  own  time,  urged  upon  the  Amer- 
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ic  an  delegates  to  the  second  Hague  conference  this  con- 
tinuous development  nf  the  pca<  <•  idea  and.  with  the 
Mid-ess  of  tlic  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
mind,  outlined  in  i>rinci]ile  what  the  conference  drafted 
and  conditionally  adopted  as  tin-  Court  of  Arbitral  .Jus- 
tiee.  This  triliunal.  when  instituted  by  further  diplo- 
matic action,  was  to  be  a  judicial  court  of  arbitration  as 
distinguished  from  the  present  I  labile  court,  which, 
however.  was  also  to  remain  operative  as  the  I'erma- 
iient  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  The  system 
adopted  at  the  Hague  was  that  of  a  diplomatic-juridical 
organization,  whose  crowning  feature  for  our  present 
day  was  first  of  all  to  be  a  court  of  international  justice. 
This  was  always  to  be  ready  to  try  controversies  between 
nations  and  render  judgment  on  the  basis  of  law;  but 
no  internationalized  force  was  to  be  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  court  for  the  enforcement  of  its  decisions.  The 
nations  were  supposed  to  accept  these  decisions  in  good 
faith,  and,  furthermore,  to  be  moved  to  accept  them  both 
Ix >cause  of  the  justice  which  they  proclaimed  and  be- 
cause of  the  compelling  influence  of  an  enlightened 
international  public  opinion  which  was  in  process  of 
education. 

Hut  with  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War,  which  the 
Hague  system  did  not  prevent,  all  thought  of  recon- 
struction on  that  basis  was  by  many  earnest  and  not  a 
few  impatient  people  thrown  into  the  background  and 
another  >ystein  with  new  organs,  especially  an  executive 
department,  supported  by  international  force,  was  pro- 
posed as  an  altogether  better  idea  than  that  which  was 
said  to  have  failed.  This  new  system,  after  having  vari- 
ous titles  in  this  country  and  (Jreat  Britain,  was  finally 
given  the  name  of  the  league  of  nations  and  the  Hague 
was  forgotten  as  if  it  had  never  been.  But  why  the 
Hague  system  should  be  so  severely  condemned,  espe- 
cially when  a  good  part  of  it  would  have  to  be  perpetu- 
ated in  any  reconstruction  that,  short  of  world  federa- 
tion, for  which  we  are  not  ready,  marked  real  progress 
toward  peace  with  justice,  it  is  difficult  to  understand ; 
and  why  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Hague  conferences, 
the  court  of  the  conventions,  even  of  the  convention  re- 
lating to  the  regulation  of  war,  the  violation  of  which 
was  an  offense  to  mankind,  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  The  Hague  system  had  been  useful  in  pre- 
venting armed  conflict  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Russia  and 
Japan,  in  ending  war  when  once  begun,  hut  it  did  not 
pretend  to  put  an  end  to  all  war;  the  very  fact  that 
treaties  for  the  regulation  of  war  and  the  observance  of 
neutrality  were  made  at  the  conferences  showed  that 
the  Matcsmcii  who  participated  in  them  knew  that  the 
day  of  universal  peace  had  not  arrived,  but  that  war 
mi^'lit  in  some  evil  moment  return,  in  which  case  its 
cruelties  should  be  limited  as  much  as  possible  and  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  fixed.  Let  us  hope  that 
after  we  have  established  the  League  of  Nations,  with 
\a  as  the  world  capital,  and  erected  buildings  at 
great  expenso,  we  shall  not  within  a  few  years  begin 
another  reconstruction  that  will  leave  out  the  name  both 
of  the  League  and  the  capital  as  if  they  and  the  high 
idea>  which  we  now  associate  with  them  had  gone  out 
of  our  minds  altogether.  This  indeed  would  l>e  a  tragic 
experience,  and  let  us  not  look  for  it  :  hut  it  cannot  help 
lieii  .  •••(!. 

Some   puMicists  and   not  a   few   statesmen   have  de- 


clared that  if  an  international  force  pledged  to  act  in 
case  of  emergency  could  have  been  summoned,  the  attack 
of  Austria  on  Serbia  and  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by 
Germany  could  not  have  happened.  But  such  a  force 
was  not  wanted  or  it  might  have  been  available.  There 
was  neither  in  1899  nor  in  1907,  the  dates  of  the  Hague 
conferences,  any  more  than  in  August,  1914,  a  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  family  of  nations  to  subscribe  to 
a  general  agreement  to  provide  for  the  use  of  an  inter- 
national army  and  navy,  usually  called,  or  miscalled,  an 
international  police.  That  idea  was  in  the  minds  of 
several  distinguished  publicists  who  were  receiving  a 
hearing,  but  there  was  not  sentiment  enough  for  it 
among  the  governments  to  put  it  into  the  form  of  law. 
There  were  good  reasons  for  this;  for  since  the  days  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  of  Metternich  and  his  autocratic 
allies,  international  police  had  been  discredited,  espe- 
cially by  liberal-minded  men.  In  those  days  it  had  been 
used  by  reactionary  rulers  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  neighboring  States  to  put  down  revolutionists 
who  were  seeking  constitutional  freedom  and  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  national  spirit  where  men  of  the  same 
race  wanted  to  live  under  the  same  flag.  The  people  of 
Italy  and  Spain  were  its  victims;  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  were,  fortunately,  saved  by  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  other  conditions  from  sharing  the  same  fate 
as  their  European  brothers.  Meantime  there  had  grown 
up  a  belief  that  international  police  permanently  organ- 
ized, whether  available  as  national  contingents  or  as  a 
collective  force,  under  international  executive  direction, 
would  mean  the  loss  of  national  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty, which  in  our  day  all  States  have  prized;  and 
no  nation  was  willing  to  put  itself  in  a  position  to  be 
sacrificed.  The  idea  of  a  general  guarantee  of  terri- 
torial integrity  and  independence,  except  by  single 
States  for  protectorates  or  weaker  States,  or  by  an  alli- 
ance for  temporary  purposes,  was,  as  a  rule,  thought  to 
be  impracticable,  although  there  were  special  cases  of 
permanently  neutralized  States,  like  Belgium  and  Switz- 
erland, that  lived  under  a  guarantee  of  a  limited  number 
of  nations.  International  conditions  before  the  war 
were  unfavorable  for  a  general  guarantee.  A  guarantee 
of  the  entire  status  quo  as  the  foundation  of  a  new  world 
order  was  deemed  unthinkable  by  men  who  realized  how 
unsatisfactory  was  the  map  of  the  world,  and  especially 
of  Europe,  with  Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  hands  of  Ger- 
many, with  the  Balkan  peoples  dissatisfied,  and  with 
other  races  having  dreams  of  nationality  unrealized. 
And  even  now  a  general  guarantee  is  believed  by  many 
students  of  this  subject  to  be  a  matter  about  which  the 
I'nited  States  should  be  cautious  in  sharing  unless  it 
wishes  to  send  its  troops  back  to  Europe  to  enforce  it, 
although  a  limited  temporary  guarantee,  such  as  an 
assurance  to  France  that  if  unrighteously  attacked,  as 
in  1!>14,  America  would  go  to  her  rescue,  is  believed  by 
some  statesmen  to  be  feasible. 

While,  however,  the  World  War  was  under  way  and  a 
belief  was  growing  in  this  country,  and  in  Great  Britain 
ially,  though  to  some  extent  in  other  countries,  as 
shown  by  the  organization  of  societies  in  France  and 
Holland,  that  an  international  force  would  tend  to  pre- 
vent future  wars  and. should  be  provided  for  in  the  re- 
construction of  a  peace  system  after  the  great  conflict 
over,  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law, 
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in  its  Recommendations  of  Habana  Concerning  Inter- 
national Organization,  proposed  a  plan  that  was  founded 
upon  the  historic  idea,  the  development  of  the  Hague 
conferences,  without  the  sanction  of  force.  The  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  .International  Law  is  comprised  of  dis- 
tinguished publicists,  eminent  lawyers,  former  ministers 
of  state,  and  some  judges  of  the  Hague  court,  elected 
from  the  twenty-one  republics  of  Pan  America,  including 
the  United  States.  It  is  therefore  a  respectable  body  of 
authority  whose  views  on  international  questions  deserve 
consideration.  It  did  not,  however,  offer  its  scheme  as 
a  finality  or  as  a  panacea,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of 
modesty  and  open-mindedness  put  it  forth  as  a  mini- 
mum, basis  for  discussion  of  the  problems  of  interna- 
tional reorganization.* 

.  There  are  certain  noteworthy  characteristics  about 
this  plan  and  some  omissions  in  it  that  deserve  consid- 
e'ratiori.  But  we  should  remember  that  it  is  only  a 
briefly  stated  basis  for  discussion;  not  a  detailed  draft 
or  treaty.  If  it  were  a  treaty,  or  were  embodied  in  a 
series  of  treaties,  like  the  treaty  with  Germany  or  the 
Hague  conventions,  it  would  be  extensively  developed. 
The  -plan  proposes  the  continuance  of  the  society  of  na- 
tions as  an  association  of  independent  States  upon  an 
equal  basis  before  the  law.  It  does  not  recognize  the 
primacy  of  the  Great  Powers  as  of  right,  nor  does  it 
name  any  dependant  group  of  them  as  they  emerge  from 
the  World  War.  The  war  was  not  ended  when  these 
suggestions  were  made;  but,  even  if  it  had  been,  the 
theory  underlying  the  plan  is  that  of  a .  reorganization 
of  the  whole  family  of  nations  on  an  equal  footing.  It 
precludes  the  leadership  of  any  one  State  as  of  right, 
for  example,  the  right  of  Russia,  because  she  initiated 
the  Hague  conferences,  to  preside  over  them  through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  Russian  chairman,  as  was  the  case 
in  1899  and  1907,  to.  the  parliamentary  advantage  of 
Eussia.  The  feature  of  the  plan  that  provides  for  a 
judicial  union  not  only  admits  regularly  recognized 
independent  nations  to  membership,  but  self-governing 
dominions  that  are  attached  to  empires,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  which  is  taken  as  a 
model.  But  as  the  court  to  be  created  is  a  legal  rather 
than  a  political  body,  a  court  of  judges  and  not  a  conr 
gress  of  delegates,  and  its  -rule  is  to  be  in  accordance 
with  law  instead  of  being  subject  to  expediency ;  and  as 
the  court  is  likely  to  be  small  and  representative  of  the 
interests  of  the  whole  body  of  States  organized  in  the 
union  rather  than  of  the  interests  of  particular  States, 
this  apparent  irregularity  of  membership  may  offer  no 
insurmountable  objection.  The  plan  says  nothing  about 
the  concentration  of  the  scattered  administrative  unions 
at  a  single  capital;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  opposition 
to  this  idea  in  principle,  provided  such  concentration  is 
desired.  The  council  of  conciliation  that  would  be  set 
up-  might  represent  the  extension  to  the  family  of  na- 
tions of  the  principle  of  the  -Bryan  treaties  for  the  ad- 
vancement, of  peace,  several  of  which  have  been  adopted 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  but 
modifications  might  have  to  be  made  to  suit  the  world 
as  a' whole.  The  plan  does  not  prohibit  or. renounce  the 
use  ot  force,  but  it  emphasizes  public  opinion  as  a  sanc- 
tioni  The  court  itself  is  not  empowered  to  use  force 

•See. inside  cover  (page  110). 


against  a  disobedient  State.  Public  opinion,  naturally, 
would  command  the  acceptance  of  a  wise  and  just  de- 
cision if  hesitancy  to  obey  were  shown,  and  we  know  that 
it  brings  millions  of  armed  men  into  the  field  once  its 
sense  of  right  is  violated,  for,  as  the  World  War  has 
shown,  nations  will  rally  to  the  support  of  right  whether 
there  is  or  is  not  a  previously  organized  international 
force  already  to  be  summoned  to  action.  This  plan  says 
nothing  about  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  we  should  ex- 
pect a  reservation  on  this  point  as  strong  as  that  which 
is  attached  to  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Set- 
tlement of  International  Disputes.  This  plan  says  noth- 
ing about  the  limitation  of  armaments — a  matter  that 
the  Hague  conferences  .did  not  deal  with  except  in  the 
form  of  a  study  of  the  question  and  resolutions  in  favor 
of  the  idea  of  a  limitation — but  the  idea  may  be  taken 
up  whenever  the  nations  are  ready  to  consider  it.  This 
plan  does  not  insist  upon  the  registration  and  publica- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  treaties,  nor  does  it  authorize  the 
conferences  to  consider  harmful  treaties;  and  by  it  no 
broad  inquisitional  jurisdiction  is  given  to  the  associa- 
tion of  States  or  to  any  council  created  to  act  in  case  of 
war  or  threat  of  war.  But  these  are  matters  for  devel- 
opment when  the  nations  are  quite  willing  to  have  their 
affairs  adjusted  by  an  association  that  is  clothed  with 
political  and  executive  as  well  as  judicial  power.  This 
plan  establishes  no  system  of  mandatory  or  trustee  States 
for  conquered  colonies,  backward  States,  or  weak  peoples 
that  need  guidance  in  the  management  of  their  affairs; 
but  it  does  not  preclude  such  arrangement  at  the  proper 
time.  But  a  more  complete  form  of  internationalization 
than  the  mandatory  system  provides,  and  one  that  is 
above  suspicion  of  national  advantage  gained  by  terri- 
torial allotments  made  under  the  peace  treaty,  may 
eventually  receive  public  approval.  Guarantees  of  ter- 
ritorial integrity  and  independence  are  not  found  in  this 
plan,  but  they  would  more  properly  come  with  condi- 
tions farther  advanced  toward  world  federation  than  we 
have  actually  reached.  They  belong  to  an  age  of  general 
pacification,  when  nations,  great  and  small,  are  satisfied 
with  their  place  in  the  international  system  perhaps 
when  they  have  adopted  standardized  forms  of  govern- 
ments— e.  g.,  republics — if  that  time  ever  comes,  and 
when  the  occasional  law-breaker  may  be  served  notice 
that  invasion  of  another  State  or  the  imposition  of  an 
imperial  form  of  government  is  likely  to  meet  with  in- 
ternational resistance. 

The  plan  of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
Law  looks  forward  to  a  world  legislature,  but  for  the 
present  confines  itself  to  a  diplomatic  conference.  It 
would  give  power  now  to  recommend  and  later  perhaps 
to  declare  law;  and  it  takes  a  step  toward  a  world  execu- 
tive by  proposing  an  executive  committee  that  shall  be 
charged  with  securing  the  ratification  of  conventions 
adopted  by  the  conferences  and  with  influencing  unity 
of  action  among  the  governments.  This  committee 
might  be  made  up  at  first  of  the  diplomatic  representa- 
tives of  the  nations  at  The  Hague  or  at  some  other  capi- 
tal ;  for  example,  new  duties  could  be  conferred  upon 
the  Permanent  Administrative  Council  of  the  present 
Hague  court  until  a  different  executive  body  is  estab- 
lished. In  other  words,  the  plan  is  in  harmony  with  the 
idea  of  establishing  the  three  usually  accepted  depart- 
ments of  government — legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
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cial— but  at  present  is  concerned  with  the  practical 
i|Uc.-tion  of  establishing  a  system  tliat  is  adapted  to  a 
society  of  independent  States.  It  assumes,  like  the 
Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Disputes,  that  these  States  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple of  solidarity,  and  that  they  have  respect  for  law, 
and  that  they  desire  to  co-operate,  but  prefer  to  remain 
free.  And  this  is  also  the  historic  American  peace  idea. 

The  Plan  of  Ihe  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 

The  plan  of  the  American  Institute  of  International 
I.uw.  the  historic  American  plan  for  reconstruction,  was 
not,  however,  adopted  by  the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris, 
although  necessarily  some  of  the  principles  contained  in 
the  new  plan  are  inherited  from  the  past.  The  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  was  based  upon  the  scheme 
drvised  and  interpreted  by  General  Smuts,  who  repre- 
sented Great  Britain,  but  contained  new  matter  which 
had  the  approval  of  some  eminent  publicists  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  Article  10,  as 
well  as  additions,  that  have  been  attributed  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Some  details  must  also  have  been  suggested  by 
\arioiis  members  of  the  drafting  committee,  although 
we  are  not  told  by  what  members. 

As  first  proposed,  this  plan  was  both  warmly  praised 
and  severely  criticised  here.  It  was  then  amended  and 
submitted  to  the  United  States  Senate  for  advice  and 
consent  to  ratification.  Various  reservations,  some  of 
them  practically  in  the  nature  of  amendments,  were  pro- 
posed, the  most  notable  of  which  were  associated  with 
the  name  of  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  are  identified  with  his  policy.  These  reserva- 
tions were  not  accepted,  and  it  was  impossible  to  secure 
a  two-thirds  majority,  as  required  by  our  Constitution, 
t  the  consent -of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  either 
with  or  without  them. 

The  Lodge  reservations  help  to  protect  the  sovereignty 
and  independence  of  the  United  States,  but  hardly  do 
more  than  that.  They  expressly  make  the  action  of 
Congress  necessary  to  participation  in  war  by  this  coun- 
try in  response  to  a  call  from  the  League,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible prevent  Europe,  through  the  League,  from  inter- 
fering with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  or  even  from  inter- 
im-tin;: it.  without  our  consent,  the  Covenant  possibly 
Ix-ing  against  our  exclusive  customary  claim  in  this 
matter;  they  except  from  consideration  by  the  League, 
IN  organs  or  other  Powers,  purely  American  domestic 
questions,  some  of  which  are  specified;  make  necessary 
some  legislation  by  Congress  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment and  authorization  of  commissions,  including  jn 
some  cases  confirmation  by  the  Senate;  and  require  the 
consent  of  Congress  for  certain  expenditures  that  might 
be  involved  in  our  participation  in  the  work  of  the 
League,  while  in  case  of  war  or  invasion  of  the  United 
States  allow  us  to  increase  our  armaments  at  discretion. 
The  reservations  restrict  the  effect  on  the  United  States 
of  the  extra  voting  power  of  Great  Britain  and  her  self- 
governing  dominions  when  either  the  Empire  or  the 
polonies  participate  in  an  election  or  decision  of  a  ques- 
tion upon  which  votes  are  taken;  and  lay  down  a  neces- 
sary prerequisite  that  at  least  three  of  the  Great  Powers 
that  won  the  war  shall  accept  these  conditions.  There 
are  also  other  reservations,  one  of  the  most  important 


of  which  is  the  clause  relating  to  the  reversions  of  the 
rights  of  Germany  in  Shantung.  These,  it  is  generally 
admitted,  should  go  back  to  China,  the  original  owner, 
instead  of  to  Japan,  the  conquering  possessor,  the  claims 
of  which  nation  might  have  to  be  defended  later  by  the 
League  and  therefore  by  the  United  States,  if  now  ap- 
proved. 

But  even  with  the  Lodge  reservations  the  general 
organs  of  the  league  and  its  powers  as  regards  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  practically  unaffected ;  its  authority  to 
act,  and  even  to  intervene  in  case  of  war  or  threat  of 
war  anywhere  in  the  world  outside  the  United  States, 
and  possibly  even  here,  is  practically  intact;  the  enforce- 
ment features,  the  guarantees  of  territorial  integrity 
and  independence,  upholding  the  present  status  quo  as 
the  future  world  order;  the  system  of  mandatory  or 
trustee  States  for  weak,  backward  peoples,  or  conquered 
colonies,  and  the  authority  to  examine  and  revise  trea- 
ties, as  well  as  to  deal  with  international  situations  gen- 
erally, without,  however,  restrictions  such  as  might  be 
provided  by  a  declaration  of  the  rights  of  nations  and 
of  individuals;  these  are  all  still  in  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  An  examination  of  the  Covenant 
shows  that  as  qualified  by  the  Lodge  reservations  it  has 
not  been  destroyed,  as  many  people  have  thought,  but 
has  simply  been  Americanized,  and  even  now  is  -far  in 
advance  of  the  basis  proposed  by  the  American  Institute 
of  International  Law,  and  therefore  of  the  historic 
American  program  for  the  discussion  of  world  recon- 
struction. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a  question  whether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  who  prefer  the  Covenant 
to  the  historic  American  plan,  or  to  any  other  plan, 
there  has  not  been  a  first-class. mistake  made  in  opposing 
the  Lodge  resolutions  and  one  that  it  may  take  years  to 
correct,  for  sentiment  for  the  naked  Covenant  itself 
seems  to  be  waning  in  this  country  every  day.  Doubt- 
less refusal  to  accept  the  Lodge  reservations  was  due  in 
part  to  a  fear  that  if  the  United  States  were  permitted 
to  put  them  on  the  Covenant  other  nations  might  ask 
for  reservations  of  their  own  until  by  process  of  amend- 
ment the  constitution  of  the  League  would  be  so  weak- 
ened that  it  would  amount  to  nothing;  but  if  other 
countries  desire  to  make  reservations  the  implication 
must  be  that  not  only  America,  but  the  rest  of  the  world 
is  being  asked  to  do  something  reluctantly,  and  that 
therefore  there  is  a  danger  that  pledges  are  being  made 
that  will  not  be  kept,  which  is  the  very  point  that,  so 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  we  should  be  on  our 
guard  against;  for  we  must  take  no  obligation  that  we 
do  not  intend  to  keep.  If  we  do  take  upon  ourselves 
obligations  and  do  not  keep  them,  we  lay  ourselves  liable 
under  the  terms  of  the  League,  as  Covenant-breakers,  to 
be  invaded  or  ostracized  and  possibly  ruined  by  the  or- 
ganized nations  of  the  world. 

What  May  Be  Done  if  the  League  Covenant  Is  Not  Ratified 

If  the  treaty  with  Germany,  embodying  the  Covenant, 
and  qualified,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
by  the  Lodge  reservations  or  their  substantial  eqiuui- 
lent,  is  ratified — that  is,  if  we  adopt  the  Covenant  in  the 
only  form  that  now  seems  possible — we  shall  expect  to 
;.'ive  the  League  a  fair  trial.  Such  further  proposals  as 
are  made  for  international  reconstruction  may  be  ex- 
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pected  to  take  the  form  of  amendments  later,  for  which 
the  Covenant  fortunately  provides,  rather  than  popular 
agitation  for  a  new  constitution,  unless  perchance  we 
should  have  another  great  war  followed  by  another  re- 
construction. But  nobody  can  expect  an  international 
any  more  than  a  national  constitution  to  remain  unal- 
tered. A  movement  especially  in  the  direction  of  a 
declaration  of  rights  of  nations  and  of  individuals  or 
races,  such  as  may  now  be  found  in  substance  in  some 
of  the  special  treaties  made  between  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  and  other  nations,  but  not  appearing 
in  the  Covenant  as  applicable  to  all  nations ;  a  discus- 
sion of  the  redistribution  of  territory,  colonial  and  other 
kinds,  together  with  claims  of  some  nationalities  for 
nationhood  or  local  independence  in  a  federation  and 
efforts  to  take  the  control  of  the  League  from  a  few 
select  Powers  in  order  to  make  it  more  strictly  demo- 
cratic and  equitable  may  be  expected. 

But  if  the  Covenant  is  lost  the  movement  for  world 
peace  will  not  stop;  for  it  is  too  great  a  movement  to 
die  as  the  result  of  such  failure.  It  is  bound  to  go  on 
and  in  the  end  will  become  more  unified  than  ever  be- 
fore. It  will  be  revived  with  vigor  in  due  season  and 
new  plans  for  reconstruction,  probably  of  a  more  mod- 
erate character,  will  be  proposed.  In  case  we  have  to 
make  a  new  start  the  plan  of  the  American  Institute  of 
International  Law,  the  plan  that  has  historical  con- 
tinuity, which  offers  many  points  of  agreement  and  few 
for  controversy,  either  in  this  country  or  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  but  from  which  we  have  departed 
in  choosing  the  Covenant,  though  that  document  itself 
reproduces  some  historic  ideas,  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  governments. 

If  a  new  constitution  were  proposed,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed that  it  would  not  be  formulated  immediately, 
but  possibly  within  two  or  three  years,  or  after  the 
world  situation  has  settled  down.  In  that  case  it  would 
be  easier  than  it  is  now  to  follow  the  Hague  rule  and 
admit  all  nations  .to  membership  at  the  outset.  Such 
an  arrangement  might  be  objectionable  to  the  Powers 
that  are  now  in  control;  but  if  we  could  agree  upon  a 
readjustment,  there  might  be  this  compensating  advan- 
tage, in  the  long  run,  that  the  international  governments 
we  should  set  up  would  be  based  upon  the  willing  con- 
sent of  all  the  nations  that  subscribed  to  it,  and  might 
be  expected  in  time  of  crisis  to  receive  loyal  support, 
such  as  might  not  be  forthcoming  under  a  constitution 
made  by  some  Powers  and  at  first  controlled  by  them, 
but  excluding  others  or  admitting  them  in  principle, 
but  not  in  fact,  or  leaving  them  for  a  time  as  proba- 
tioners. Whether  such  new  constitution  would  include 
the  mandatory  system,  the  territorial  guarantees  of 
Article  10,  which  are  closely  connected  with  it,  a  system 
of  enforcement  by  boycott  and  the  military  arm,  and 
an  international  council  in  which  the  Great  Powers  pre- 
ponderate as  of  right;  and  whether  it  would  confer  a 
world-wide  jurisdiction  over  matters  of  peace  and  war, 
and  provide  for  the  revision  of  treaties  may  be  doubtful, 
unless  the  world  is  ready  as  a  whole  to  form  a  political 
as  distinguished  from  a  judicial  union,  which  was  what 
we  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  organizing  when  the 
problem  of  reconstruction  was  interrupted  by  the  war; 
but  the  principles  of  conciliation,  investigation,  arbitra- 
tion, administrative  unions,  whether  separate  or  concen- 


trated at  a  capital,  and  the  idea  of  a  better  organization 
of  the  family  of  nations,  together  with  a  wide-spread 
determination  to  insist  upon  respect  for  law  and  the 
rights  of  nationalities  are  here  to  stay. 

And  what  more  can  we  say?  Of  course,  we  may  be 
criticized  by  Europe  for  hesitating  to  adopt  or  for  actu- 
ally rejecting  what  appeared  to  be  our  own  idea,  a  league 
of  nations  to  secure  peace;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  form  which  this  idea  was  given  in  the  proposed 
international  constitution  of  the  League  of  Nations  was 
not  the  idea  of  all  the  American  people,  and  went  far 
beyond  our  traditional  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  much  farther  than  we  are  all  prepared  to  go  at 
this  particular  time,  but  perhaps  no  farther  than  we 
shall  be  ready  to  go  at  a  later  time.  We  must  not  dis- 
parage the  Covenant  as  a  political  achievement  from 
the  point  of  view  of  securing  agreement  to  a  proposed 
constitution.  But  the  peace  question  is  not  one  that  the 
machinery  of  constitutions  alone  can  solve.  Conditions 
as  well  as  constitutions  are  necessary  to  world  peace.  It 
is  a  practical  question  in  the  solution  of  which  certain 
international  factors  have  to  be  carefully  considered. 
The  character  of  nations  must  be  accurately  understood. 
Their  policies,  motives,  standards,  and  interests  must  be 
assessed  in  the  light  of  history,  clearly  comprehended 
and  calmly  judged. 

Have  the  ethical  standards  of  all  the  nations  been 
absolutely  purified  and  changed  by  the  war?  Is  the 
spirit  of  empire  dead,  or  has  it  survived  to  show  itself 
again  in  new  though  less  objectionable  forms  than  those 
of  old  ?  And  if  the  thirst  for  empire  still  exists,  is  per- 
manent peace  with  justice  possible?  Here  is  an  impor- 
tant consideration.  When  nations  are  satisfied  with 
their  -territory,  markets,  and  commercial  privileges ; 
when  nationalities  that  desire  unity  and  justice  have 
been  given  their  rights ;  when  races  that  seek  their  free- 
dom feel  that  they  have  it,  we  shall  be  farther  along  the 
road  to  peace  than  we  are  today  and  in  a  better  position 
to  adopt  a  constitution  of  world  union  based  on  force. 
But  while  there  are  national  spheres  of  influence  in 
foreign  territory,  an  irredenta  to  be  regained  and  sub- 
jugated peoples  to  be  freed,  while  rights  are  withheld 
against  the  consent  of  nations  that  claim  them,  can  we 
expect  stability,  even  though  we  try  to  fix  it  in  a  consti- 
tution? And  can  the  United  States,  without  carefully 
safeguarding  its  life  and  its  interests,  by  at  least  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  limitations  of  our  own  Constitution  in 
regard  to  participation  in  war,  undertake  to  guarantee 
the  international  status  quo  ? 

But  it  will  be  asked  by  earnest  men  who  will  be  greatly 
disappointed  if  the  United  States  should  refuse  to  ratify 
the  Covenant,  "Shall  we  remain  in  isolation  and  shrink 
from  our  duty  to  help  the  world  ?"  We  cannot  remain 
in  isolation.  We  know  that  we  do  not  expect  to  become 
isolated.  We  could  not  separate  ourselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  if  we  would.  We  shall  do  our  duty  in  any 
case.  And  let  no  nation  think  that  because  we  appear 
to  hesitate  over  the  Covenant  we  shall  refrain  from  co- 
operation in  the  interest  of  our  country  and  the  welfare 
of  the  world  if  the  same  or  a  similar  set  of  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  unjustified  invasion  of  Belgium  or 
France,  should  occur.  But  we  want  to  reserve  the 
right  to  attend  to  our  own  affairs.  We  are  willing  to 
concede  the  same  privilege  to  other  nations.  We  want. 
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tn  keep  out  of  tin-  antagonisms  of  Kuro|H>  and  we  want 
Kuro|>f  to  keep  out  of  our  affairs.  There  has  been  no 
substantial  i-liange  among  our  people  as  a  whole  in  re- 
gard to  those  fundamental  principles  of  jwliey  that  we 
•.I'd  from  «>ur  fatlu-rs  and  that  have  proved  to  make 
for  our  |K'ai->>.  If  Kun>i>t'  need>  us  we  stand  ready  to 
help  her.  hut  we  prefer  to  remain  free.  \Ve  are  willing 

operate,  hut  unwilling  to  be  controlled.  And  we 
are  unlikely  for  the  present  to  join  any  union  that  rom- 
pronii.-o  the  independence  of  the  United  States  or  obli- 

•liis  country  to  share  the  control  of  the  world. 


THE  WAR  HAS  NOT  DESTROYED 

VII 
The  Human  Struggle  for  a  Moral  Ideal 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 
COMMON  CONCEPTIONS  OF  THE  MORAL  IDEAL 

IF  ONE  were  to  summarize  writings  dealing  with  the 
moral  elements  of  personal  success,  such  a  summary, 
I  think,  would  be  seen  to  consist  substantially  of  four 
qualities,  namely,  worship,  love,  labor,  and  a  creative 
self-sacrifice.  And  one  must  confess  that  this  is  an 
inclusive  category. 

Reverence 

True,  we  must  accept  worship  as  an  aspect  of  any 
moral  ideal,  for  religion  and  morality  do  not  differ  in 
kind.  If  we  were  to  put  the  matter  into  the  form  of 
mathematics,  we  might  say  that  morality  is  to  religion 
as  the  seed  is  to  the  fruit.  This  is  why  reverence 
occupies  a  place  so  important  in  the  writings  of  the 
moralists.  There  is  a  veneration  touched  with  fear  when 
we  >tand  in  the  presence  of  beauty,  goodness,  truth;  or 
when  we  think  upon  the  Unknown.  This  is  reverence. 
We  shall  grant  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the 
forms  or  rituals  and  the  blood  or  sinews  of  real  reverence. 
Not  that  the  forms  and  rituals  are  in  and  of  themselves 
evil ;  hut  that  in  poetry,  music,  art,  behavior,  the  forms 
and  rituals  are  but  the  means  to  higher  ends;  that,  as 
(Jladstone  once  put  it,  "Nothing  can  make  ritual  safe 
except  the  strict  observance  of  its  purpose,  namely,  that 
it  shall  supply  wings  to  the  human  soul  in  its  callow 
efforts  at  upward  flight."  There  is  in  us  a  substance  of 
tilings  hoped  for;  a  high  human  feeling,  reaching,  for 
the  want  of  a  better  phrase,  toward  the  stars;  a  realiza- 
tion of  a  weakness  supported  by  an  unfaltering  strength  ; 
a  companionship  with  the  poets  as  "from  the  naked  top 
of  some  hold  headland"  they  behold  "the  sun  rise  up  and 
hat  he  the  world  in  light";  an  unwordable  poem  in  us 
when,  alone  by  the  sea,  or  beneath  the  night  sky,  or  when 
beholding  the  wood  rose,  we  love  it  and  leave  it  on  it« 
stalk.  This  is  reverence,  the  forerunner  of  worship. 
The  systematixation  of  it  has  given  rise  to  the  religions. 
When  seen  in  others,  it  is  a  beautiful  thing;  for  he  who 
it.  who  is  it,  unconsciously  radiates  it.  It  is  the 
<ciTct  of  great  teachers.  The  Gamaliels  in  education  all 
had  it.  It  is  an  essential  fact  in  the  rise  of  successful 
State-.  AS  Senator  Hoar  said  in  his  oration  on  Robert 
Burns : 


"Nn  ra«-e  or  nation  will  ever  tie  great,  or  will  long  main- 
tain greatness,  unless  It  holds  fust  to  the  faith  In  a  living 
ii"d.  Ill  a  beneficent  Providence,  ami  In  a  personal  Immor- 
tality. To  man  an  to  nation,  every  gift  of  noblest  origin  Is 
breathed  upon  by  this  hn[ic's  perpetual  breath.  I  am  not 
here  t<>  make  an  argument.  I  only  uttlriu  a  fact.  Where 
this  faith  lives  are  found  courage,  manhood,  jiower.  When 
this  faith  dies,  courage,  manhood,  imwer  tile  with  it." 

Love 

Any  moral  ideal  must  include  also  a  systematic  growth 
of  those  affections  which  beget  kindness  in  thought  and 
deed.  In  all  the  arts  much  is  made  of  love,  of  its  en- 
durance, forgiveness,  trust;  of  its  waiting,  suffering, 
questioning,  silence;  of  its  freshness  as  of  the  dawn, 
the  sacred  perfume  of  it,  its  infinity.  This  great  thing 
of  the  heart,  often  winged  with  fire,  is  the  theme  of 
poetry,  of  music,  and  of  all  the  graphic  expression  of 
genius.  It  is  the  majestic  miracle  of  life.  At  its  best 
it  is  the  little  Eppie  entering  from  out  the  night  to  melt 
the  Silas  Marner  within  us.  If  there  be  a  Savior  of  the 
world  it  is  love.  It  makes  homes,  schools,  and  all  the 
personal  relations  tolerable.  It  is  the  one  mark  of 
genuine  superiority.  It  is  the  hope  of  overcoming 
competition  and  conflict  with  co-operation  and  justice. 
It  is  the  only  quality  in  us  which  gives  and  which  gets 
in  the  giving.  It  takes  the  "common  man"  and  raises 
him  above  the  contempt  shown  in  the  ancient  arts,  in 
the  ]x>ems  of  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  and  gives  to  him 
the  place  faintly  dreamed  of  by  the  revolutionists 
through  the  long  past  of  aspiring  revolutions. 

Labor 

And  labor?  Of  course,  labor.  Life  depends  upon 
production,  transportation,  care  of  the  young.  These 
things  demand  labor.  Then,  too,  there  is  in  all  healthy 
individuals  an  instinct  for  a  personal  perfection,  a  moral 
self -development  calling  for  cleanliness  in  body  and 
behavior,  for  strength  and  kindness,  all  of  which  demand 
application  and  industry.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the 
principal  things,  but  of  the  petty  details,  the  unseen 
behaviors  which  bring  neither  praise  nor  recognition. 
This  instinct  says  to  us  that  we  must  rise  above  envies, 
jealousies,  foolish  prides,  shams,  gloatings  over  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others,  even  of  our  enemies.  This  perfection, 
demanding  much  labor,  is  seen  to  be  good  will ;  not  a 
silly  thing,  but  that  good  will  which  is  sane  enough  to 
make  a  stern  decision,  if  need  be;  a  good  will  which 
can  look  to  the  welfare  of  others  with  self- forgetting 
generosity;  a  good  will  tlwt  finds  greatness  in  little 
things: 

"I  have  owed  to  them. 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  In  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
.    .    .    feelings,  too, 

Of  unremembered  pleasure  such,  perhaps. 
As  have  no  slight  or  trivial  Influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life. 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love." 

Tf  we  are  to  attain  unto  that  perfection  which  under- 
stands the  other  fellow,  which  liases  judgments  upon 
facts  seen  in  their  right  relations:  if  we  are  to  overcome 
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irritation,  snappishness,  insolence,  heedlessness ;  if  we 
are  to  attain  unto  those  courtesies  which  make  homes 
and  societies  agreeable  and  safe ;  if  we  are  to  attain  unto 
that  excellence  in  the  hidden  portions  as  did  Phidias 
with  the  unseen  parts  of  the  statuary  in  the  pediments 
of  the  Parthenon,  we  must  labor.  To  labor  for  perfec- 
tion is  seen  to  be  an  element  of  the  moral  ideal,  because 
it  is  the  beginning  of  progress  and  of  the  conservation 
of  life.  "Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect,"  is  a  cry  out  of  the  very 
heart  of  humanity. 

A  will  honorably  to  achieve  something  worth  while  is 
an  essential  element  of  the  moral  ideal.  Hence  men 
are  seen  to  turn  toward  a  morally  scientific  frame  of 
mind — an  open,  honest  judicial  attitude  toward  life, 
abhorring  quackery.  Men  find  consolation  in  their  devo- 
tions to  moral  ideals,  positive  and  ardent.  As  Plutarch 
said,  excusing  the  time  and  pains  spent  on  writing  his 
lives  of  illustrious  men :  "Virtue,  by  the  bare  statement 
of  its  aims,  can  so  affect  men's  minds  as  to  create  at  the 
same  time  admiration  of  the  things  done  and  desire  to 
imitate  the  doers  of  them."  In  this  will  to  achieve,  hero- 
worship  plays  its  part.  Out  of  hero-worship  springs 
principles  which  are  more  than  pious  professions,  a 
manliness  which  is  "neither  a  dream  nor  an  outgrown 
fashion  of  an  earlier  age."  The  great  Arnold  of  Rugby 
set  before  his  boys  two  supreme  ideals — moral  thought- 
fulness  and  devotion  to  duty.  The  strength  of  Greek 
and  Eoman  grew  out  of  the  recitals  to  youth  of  the 
heroic  deeds  of  the  fathers.  It  is  the  abstract  in  char- 
acters of  history  and  literature  that  men  adore  and  emu- 
late. Inspired  by  them,  men  go  forth  to  labor  and 
achieve. 

Creative  Unselfishness 

This  important  element  of  labor  often  becomes  a 
strenuous  business.  Virtue  is  a  virile  thing.  Most  of 
our  fears  are  pitiful.  To  pay  one's  debts,  to  support 
one's  own,  and  to  keep  out  of  jail  require  a  measure  of 
hardness,  a  certain  kind  of  strenuous  "sand,"  that  can 
get  results  and  thwart  shysters.  Titian's  picture  of  the 
"Christ  and  Judas"  excels  them  all  in  this;  through  the 
love  and  holiness  of  that  face  is  a  certain  worldly  wisdom 
which  says,  "I  know  you  Judas."  Shaw  does  us  a  serv- 
ice by  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  "gentle  Jesus 
meek  and  mild"  is  a  "sniveling  modern  invention." 
Surely  Jesus  must  have  been  fascinating,  robust,  and 
buoyant.  To  be  a  saint  does  not  imply  that  one  must 
be  a  ninny  or  a  weakling.  It  is  often  necessary  to  stand 
up  under  the  fire  of  criticism,  for  example,  whether  that 
criticism  be  just  or  unjust.  The  best  answer  to  criti- 
cism, like  the  best  answer  to  praise,  is  hard  work,  atten- 
tion to  business.  If  men  are  not  responsible  for  their 
feelings,  appetites,  passions,  they  are  responsible  for 
their  slacks  in  will.  Sloth  and  dishonesty  are  as  cow- 
ardice in  the  captain  who  abandons  his  passengers 
aboard  a  sinking  ship. 

Thus  the  moral  ideal  must  include  a  creative  self- 
sacrifice,  which  means  from  of  old,  to  make  sacred. 
Duty  is  a  natural  law  the  observance  of  which  is  man- 
datory ;  but,  if  creative,  it  is  or  should  be  pleasant. 
There  is  no  morality  in  the  performance  of  duty  through 
fear,  on  the  one  hand,  or  through  priggishness,  on  the 
other.  The  performance  of  duty  is  never  weakness ;  but, 


furthermore,  it  is  never  a  choice  of  evils.  Duty  can 
never  be  a  real  self-denial,  however  much  it  may  be 
relatively  so.  Arguing  from  the  law  of  evolution, 
Spencer  once  wrote : 

"Pleasure  being  producible  by  the  exercise  of  any  struc- 
ture which  is  adjusted  to  its  special  end,  he  will  see  the 
necessary  implication  to  be  that,  supposing  it  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  life,  there  is  no  kindly  activity 
which  will  not  become  a  source  of  pleasure  if  continued; 
and  that  therefore  pleasure  will  eventually  accompany  every 
mode." 

Therefore  creative  sacrifice,  goodness,  is  not  real  self- 
denial.  The  Christian  religion  would  have  more  fol- 
lowers if  it  were  not  pictured  as  so  thorny,  meek,  and 
unhappy.  A  practical  goodness,  a  goodness  that  har- 
monizes flesh  and  spirit,  that  unites  the  Greek  and 
Christian  in  us,  that  flows,  ever  fresh  and  beautiful, 
"forth  from  the  eternal  heart,"  the  creative  self-sacrific- 
ing life  is  not  the  self-denying  life.  It  is,  indeed,  the 
only  life  of  any  real  getting. 

"And  thus  looking  within  and  around  me,  I  ever  renew 
(With  that  stoop  of  the  soul  which  in  bending  upraises  it 

too) 
The   submission    of   man's   nothing   perfect   to    God's   all 

complete, 
As  by  each  new  obeisance  in  spirit  I  climb  to  his  feet." 

THE  AGE-LONG  STRUGGLE 

Thus  worship,  love,  labor,  and  creative  self-sacrifice  are 
agreed  to  be  elements  in  the  moral  ideal.  To  study  these 
things  reveals  the  fact  that  the  most  interesting  prob- 
lem for  man  is  himself.  The  history  of  them  is  fascinat- 
ing, because  it  shows  man  in  his  high  quest  for  life — a 
quest  which  has  given  to  us  the  ancient  Faust  Saga,  the 
war  of  the  Titans  and  giants,  the  revolt  of  Prometheus, 
the  social  endeavors,  politics,  arts,  schools,  religions.  If 
men  are  doomed  to  failure  in  their  attempts  to  pierce  the 
gloom,  it  is  human  to  protest,  to  struggle  against  the 
limitations,  to  strive  to  see.  The  inmost  sentiment  of 
the  human  heart  has  always  been  a  question.  With 
Goethe,  we  must  all  ask,  "How  may  I  learn  what  holds 
the  earth  together  'in  its  inmost  core'  ?"  Once  we  begin 
these  inquiries,  there  is  no  end.  How  may  I  cease 
rummaging  in  empty  words?  What  in  life  is  really 
worth  while  ?  Is  there  a  goal  ?  Is  there  an  open  road  ? 
What  means  my  life?  To  say  that  we  must  worship, 
love,  labor,  and  create  through  self-sacrifice,  therefore, 
is  not  all.  Why  are  they  necessary  ?  These  things  must 
be  explained,  men  say.  And  so  men  have  tried  to  ex- 
plain. And  there  have  been  many  explanations.  Since, 
to  use  Eucken's  fine  phrase,  "the  past,  rightly  under- 
stood, is  no  mere  past,"  let  us  recall  something  of  the 
three  great  human  interpretations  of  the  moral  ideal. 

Pleasure 

The  first  attempt  to  phrase  the  moral  aim  is  known 
as  the  pleasure  ideal.  It  has  had  many  interpreters  and 
many  interpretations ;  but  the  conclusion  of  them  all  has 
been  that  we  are  on  this  world  to  get  pleasure.  Even 
if  we  measure  our  actions  by  prudence,  foresight,  and 
calculation,  the  prudence,  foresight,  and  calculation  are 
that  we  may  attain  unto  pleasure.  Since  the  earliest 
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dawn  of  serious  writing,  there  have  been  men  content  to 
eliminate  any  necessity  even  for  calculation — men  con- 
\inced  that  the  sensation  of  the  moment  is  life's  only 
ultimate  reality.  Believing  this,  the  moral  ideal  for 
tin-in  has  meant  simply  a  surrender  to  the  present. 
Since  we  only  live  from  moment  to  moment,  let  us  live 
the  moment  and  be  happy  in  it,  at  all  hazards.  Away 
with  pain  and  despair.  Away  with  any  prudential  con- 
cern over  the  ideal  welfare.  Away  with  tears  of  tomor- 
row which  may  never  come.  Away  with  all  the  fretful 
problems.  Let  us  welcome  each  dying  hour  as  a  sweet 
end  in  itself.  Let  us  welcome  today  and  now.  'True 
dignity  is  found  only  in  the  sentient  life;  in  u  disregard 
for  the  future;  in  a  perfect  preoccupation  of  the  mo- 
ment. To  live  is  to  feel.  Life  is  measured  only  by  the 
intensity  of  its  passions. 

This  doctrine  is  not  peculiar  alone  to  Horace,  Omar, 
Ecclesiastes.  It  pictures  the  child  mind  everywhere. 
Indeed,  it  seems  to  be  a  device  of  Nature  for  keeping 
children  healthy  and  strong.  But,  beneficial  as  it  is  for 
the  child,  satiety,  if  not  reason,  reveals  its  limitations. 
For  the  rational  adult  the  realization  that  he  is  a  think- 
ing being  has  led  him  to  modify  this  pure  pleasure  con- 
ception of  the  moral  ideal.  Even  if  pleasure  is  the  moral 
ideal,  it  is  not  the  pleasure  of  the  moment,  but  the  total 
pleasure  of  a  complete  life  that  marks  the  purpose  be- 
hind the  "weary  weight  of  all  this  unintelligible  world." 

Play,  unrestrained  delight,  comfort,  peace — these  are 
the  attributes  of  the  moral  ideal  taught  by  Epicurus  and 
his  followers.  But  this  ancient  interpretation  of  the 
moral  ideal — not  extinct,  let  it  be  said — was  easily  seen 
to  overemphasize  the  self  to  the  exclusion  of  the  com- 
mon good.  Pleasure  was  thought  of  primarily  in  terms 
of  quantity,  little  attention  being  given  to  its  quality. 
Upon  analysis,  especially  upon  trial,  the  meaning  of 
pleasure  itself  was  seen  to  be  vague;  and,  as  was  in- 
evitable, the  whole  tendency  of  its  followers  was  toward 
an  inescapable  doubt  and  pessimism. 

In  later  times,  therefore,  there  have  been  many  at- 
tempts to  patch  up  the  pleasure  interpretation  of  the 
moral  ideal.  It  is  still  widely  believed  possible  to  make 
it  suffice  as  a  workable  expression  of  a  livable  moral 
ideal.  These  newer  interpretations  have  pointed  to 
Christianity,  especially  to  the  evolutionary  doctrines  of 
science,  assuring  us  that  here  are  grounds  for  optimum. 
When  we  are  told  that  the  moral  ideal  is  pleasure,  we 
are  informed  that  pleasure  means  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  greatest  number;  not  personal  pleasure,  but  gen- 
eral pleasure.  Thus  there  is  a  higher  kind  of  pleasure, 
pleasure  graded  on  the  basis  of  quality,  not  of  quantity. 
But  the  inevitable  corollary  of  views  even  such  ag  these 
show  that  all  our  activities,  even  our  altruistic  ones, 
spring  from  selfish  considerations,  from  utilitarian 
motives  only. 

And  yet  there  must  have  been  unselfishness  before  it 
could  have  been  discovered  that  there  is  any  pleasure  or 
utility  in  being  unselfish.  It  is  not  true  that  our  altru- 
isms always  make  for  our  good.  There  are  heroisms  de- 
void of  self -calculating  motives.  The  moral  is  not  al- 
ways useful.  Virtue  is  primarily  a  matter  of  motives. 
There  is  a  vicariousness  in  what  Wundt  calls  the  "social 
will"  that  pleasure  does  not  account  for.  So  the  pleasure 
ideal  has  never  held  an  undisputed  sway. 


Intellect 

Of  course,  it  must  be  granted  that  we  are  creatures  of 
varying  sensibilities ;  but  there  are  aspects  of  the  moral 
ideal  outside  of  pleasures.  This,  too,  has  been  realized 
from  of  old.  The  worthiest  things  of  life  were  found 
by  Aristotle  and  Plato  to  consist  not  of  the  life  of  sen- 
tient pleasures  so  much  as  of  the  life  of  what  they  chose 
to  call  "pure  reason."  Hence,  alongside  the  search  of 
"pleasure  for  pleasure's  sake,"  there  arose  the  demand, 
"duty  for  duty's  sake."  The  extreme  expression  of  this 
later  view  has  been  founded  in  the  belief  that  the  moral 
ideal  is  not  of  the  sensibilities  at  all ;  but,  rather,  that 
it  is  in  a  purely  rational  life,  a  life  of  insight  and  self- 
knowledge.  Knowledge  is  virtue;  virtue  is  knowledge. 
That  was  the  fundamental  teaching  of  Socrates.  Thus 
the  moral  ideal  and  the  life  of  "right  reason"  have  been 
believed  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  Cynics 
looked  upon  pleasure,  when  sought  for  its  own  sake,  as 
an  evil.  Hence  there  developed,  among  a  large  school  of 
ill  inkers,  an  ostentatious  contempt  for  pleasure.  The 
far  more  influential  Stoics  did  not,  however,  accept  this 
extreme  view.  They  believed  in  conformity  to  custom ; 
in  a  universal  spiritual  kingdom;  in  the  principle  that 
men  should  live  according  to  Nature.  And  this  Nature 
they  conceived  to  be  a  living  soul,  the  highest  expression 
<>f  which  is  man  and  the  gods.  Repose  of  mind,  self- 
control,  rather  than  living  happily  or  even  living  at  all, 
became  their  goal.  Wisdom  under  universal  law;  virtue, 
conscience,  which  was  felt  to  be  the  measure  of  all  right 
action;  charity  conceived  of  as  a  duty;  perfect  freedom, 
which  knows  neither  grief  nor  anxiety;  serenity,  poise, 
right-mindedness,  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Nature — 
these  constitute  the  Stoic's  conception  of  the  moral  ideal. 
Thus  taught  Aurelius,  Seneca,  Epictetus.  As  Epictetus 
wrote : 

"K  very  thing  has  two  handles,  one  by  which  It  may  be 
home,  another  by  which  It  cannot.  If  your  brother  acts 
unjustly,  do  not  lay  hold  of  the  affair  by  the  handle  of  his 
iinjustlce,  for  by  that  It  cannot  be  borne;  but  rather  by  the 
opposite — that  he  Is  your  brother;  that  he  was  brought  up 
with  you;  and  thus  you  will  lay  hold  on  It  as  It  Is  to  be 
lx>rne." 

This  intellectual  interpretation  of  the  moral  ideal  gave 
rise  also  to  the  Ascetics,  who  abandoned  as  far  as  possi- 
ble all  sentient  life  for  the  hermifs  cell,  dens  in  the 
desert,  starvation,  vigilance,  and,  like  Simeon  Stylites, 
for  indescribable  physical  tortures.  As  Edwin  Arnold 
makes  to  say  the  fair  Buddha,  sitting  under  his  tree 
watching  through  the  night: 

"man 

With  senses  naked  to  the  sensible, 
A  helpless  mirror  of  all  shows  which  pass 
Across  his  heart;  and  so  Vedanfl  grows — 
'Sense-life' — false  In  Its  gladness,  fell  In  sadness, 
But  sad  or  glad,  the  Mother  of  Desire, 
Trlshiiii.  that  thirst  which  makes  the  living  drink 
Deeper  and  deeper  of  the  false  salt  waves 
Whereon  they  float,  pleasures,  ambitions,  wealth 
Praise,  fame,  or  domination.  <-<>ni|iii-stt  love; 
Rich  meats  and  robes,  ami  fair  ninnies,  and  pride 
Of  ancient  lines,  and  lust  of  days,  and  strife 
To  live,  and  sins  that  flow  from  strife,  some  sweet. 
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Some  bitter.    Thus  Life's  thirst  quenches  itself 
With  draughts  which  double  thirst,  but  who  is  wise 
Tears  from  his  soul  this  Trishna    .    .    . 

And  so  constraining  passions  that  they  die 
Famished    .    .    . 

Until — greater  than  Kings,  than  Gods  more  glad  '.- 
The  aching  craze  to  live  ends,  and  life  glides — 
Lifeless — to  nameless  quiet,  nameless  joy. 
Blessed  Nirvana— sinless,  stirless  rest- 
That  change  which  never  changes!" 

In  Nietzsche's  "Thus  Spake  Zarathustra"— a  book 
which  has  been  compared  witli  Pilgrim's  Progress  and 
with  Piers  Ploughman — this  purely  rational  interpre- 
tation of  the  moral  ideal  also  appears.  Zarathustra  is 
represented  to  us  as  living  apart  with  an  eagle,  always 
symbolic  of  pride,  and  with  a  serpent,  always  symbolic 
of  wisdom,  the  ideal  type  of  the  man  that  is  to  be — man 
with  no  relation  to  humanity  save  a  rather  loose  regard 
for  his  disciples.  It  is  this  impersonation  of  authority 
who  condemns  with  startling  invective  the  pleasure 
ideal — indeed,  everything  modern — as  altogether  bad. 
It  is  from  this  incarnation  of  the  man  yet  to  be,  this 
"Ubermensch,"  Beyond-man,  that  Nietzsche  learns  a 
new  rationalism,  a  rationalism  which  finds  the  moral 
ideal  in  the  worship  of  this  very  Beyond-man,  this  Zara- 
thustra, stalwart  and  beautiful — man  with  all  the  Titan 
graces  of  the  ancient  Greek,  of  Odin,  of  Napoleon ;  this 
man  that  is  yet  to  be.  Nietzsche's  idea  of  freedom  means 
to  him — 

"The  will  to  be  responsible  for  one's  self;  to  keep  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  one  from  another;  to  become  more 
indifferent  to  hardship,  severity,  privation,  and  even  to  life ; 
to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  men  for  one's  cause,  one's  self  not 
excepted.  .  .  .  The  man  who  has  become  free,  how  much 
more  the  spirit  which  has  become  free,  treads  under  foot 
the  contemptible  species  of  well  being  dreampt  of  by  shop- 
keepers, Christians,  cows,  women,  Englishmen,  and  all  other 
democrats.  The  free  man  is  a  warrior." 

For  Nietzsche  man  is  a  bridge,  not  a  goal ;  a  means  to 
a  nobler  race  yet  to  be. 

"I  teach  you  the  Beyond-man.  Man  is  something  to  be 
surpassed.  What  have  you  done  to  surpass  him?  All  things 
hitherto  have  created  something  beyond  themselves;  and 
are  ye  going  to  be  the  ebb  of  this  great  tide,  and  rather 
revert  to  the  animal  than  surpass  man?  What  with  the 
man  is  the  ape?  A  joke  and  a  sore  shame.  Man  shall  be 
the  same  for  Beyond-man,  a  joke  and  a  sore  shame." 

Nietzsche  believes  further  that  the  weak  must  perish, 
and  that  they  should  be  helped  to  do  so;  that,  indeed, 
sympathy  for  the  weak  is  a  crime;  that  Christianity  is 
the  "most  subterranean  conspiracy  that  ever  has  ex- 
isted— against  healthiness,  beauty,  well-constitutedness, 
courage,  intellect,  benevolence  of  soul,  against  life 
itself." 

Tolstoi,  attempting  to  be  genuinely  Christian,  taught 
a  similar  doctrine,  though  in  a  manner  quite  different. 
Soldier,  adventurer  in  youth,  artist,  virile  soul,  admired 
genius,  restless  over  the  seeming  rational  and  sentient 
dualism  of  this  life,  he  finally  despaired  over  it  all  and 
saw  in  his  life  nothing  but  the  indulgence  of  his  pas- 


sions, a  thing  wholly  without  meaning.  He  saw  him- 
self a  parasite,  living  upon  the  toil,  blood,  and  sweat  of 
a  multitude  seemingly  happier  than  he.  Forsaking  the 
glamour  of  court  life,  studying  the  philosophy  of  Scho- 
penhaur,  he  grew  to  feel  that  he  must  live  the  truth  as 
he  saw  the  truth,  and  that  he  must  renounce  all  self- 
glorification  for  that  heavy  labor  which  only  brings 
unrepining  content.  Marrying  himself  consistently  to 
toil,  poverty,  non-resistance  to  evil,  and  to  a  universal 
sympathy  and  love,  he  strove  to  live  a  life  of  rational 
consistency,  perfectly  willing  to  go  forward  and  quite 
prepared  to  die,  believing  that  only  that  love  is  true 
love  which  knows  no  limit  to  sacrifice,  even  unto  death. 
Both  Nietzsche  and  Tolstoi  saw  in  the  tendency  of 
the  times  nothing  but  hopeless  chaos.  While  Tolstoi 
taught  a  gospel  of  love,  sympathy,  and  self-negation, 
Nietzsche,  with  pride  and  contempt,  stood  for  a  perfect 
self-assertion.  But  since  they  both  disdained  the  claims 
of  the  sentient  life,  they  were  the  antithesis  and  the 
complement  of  each  other.  If  Nietzsche  was  a  Stoic, 
Tolstoi  was  an  Ascetic.  Both  were  sternly  arrayed 
against  the  pleasure  interpretation  of  the  moral  ideal. 

To  list  the  opponents  of  the  pleasure  ideal  is  impos- 
sible. Of  Kant,  with  his  faith  in  a  priori  knowledge; 
with  his  search  for  reality  in  the  realm  of  thought  only; 
with  his  world  depending  upon  pure  reason  merely;  with 
his  trinity  of  good  will,  freedom,  and  practical  reason, 
there  have  been  many  followers.  These  followers  have 
given  to  us  many  intuitive  and  speculative  theories. 
Emphasizing  duty,  which  they  have  failed  to  define; 
professing  high  heavenly  conversations  which  few  can 
understand,  they  have  led  us  into  a  mystic  maze  where 
sacred  and  secular,  finite  and  infinite,  body  and  spirit, 
seem  inextricably  mixed. 

It  must  be  granted,  however,  that  Kant's  influence  is 
at  the  foundation  of  that  intellectual  freedom  which 
now  nearly  a  century  ago  spread  to  America,  a  freedom 
which  reached  a  high  level  in  our  Emerson : 

"The  foregoing  generations  beheld  God  and  nature  face 
to  face;  we  through  their  eyes.  Why  should  we  not  also 
enjoy  an  original  relation  to  the  universe?  Why  should  we 
not  have  a  poetry  and  philosophy  of  insight  and  not  of 
tradition,  and  a  religion  by  revelation  to  us,  and  not  the 
history  of  theirs?" 

But  neither  pleasure  nor  pure  reason  has  answered 
the  questions  put  by  man  in  his  search  for  his  moral 
ideal.  The  tendency  of  the  pleasure  interpretation  of 
the  moral  ideal  is  to  over-emphasize  realism,  material- 
ism, sensibility,  the  flesh;  while  the  rationalists,  fre- 
quently called,  and  strangely  enough,  the  "naturalists," 
tend  to  dwell  overmuch  on  reasons,  idealisms,  super- 
naturalisms,  spiritisms,  and  Utopias.  The  former  con- 
sist for  the  most  part  of  unrelated  particulars  without 
much  system ;  the  latter  of  an  elaborate  system  without 
many  particulars  to  systematize.  To  borrow  two  words 
from  the  older  psychologists,  the  former  is  perceptual 
and  the  latter  conceptual. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  argued  that  neither  can  be  the 
final  interpretation  of  the  moral  ideal.  Since  each 
leaves  the  other  out  and  since  there  is  truth  in  each, 
each  is  in  error.  The  seeming  dualism  between  them  is 
only  in  the  seeming.  Stoic  and  Bacchus  dwell  in  most 
of  us.  If  some  seem  to  be  spontaneous,  passionate,  im- 
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pulsivc.  cavalier,  luxurious.  warm-blooded,  realistic;  and 
others  cold,  prudential,  intellectual,  puritanic,  idealistic, 
it  simply  means  that  some  men  seem  to  belong  more  to 
one  class  than  the  other.  Indeed,  most  of  us  can  belong 
to  one  of  these  groups  on  Saturday  and  to  the  other  on 
Sunday. 

True  Happiness 

-  it  is  argued  that  both  the  pleasure  and  the  intel- 
lectual interpretation  of  the  moral  ideal  break  down. 
There  must,  therefore,  be  a  third  and  a  better  interpre- 
tation. If  we  grant  that  there  are  facts  to  support  the 
theory  that  the  moral  ideal  must  consist  in  the  gratifica- 
tion of  self,  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  there  are  facts  to 
support  the  theory  that  the  moral  ideal  must  take  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  intellect  only,  on  the  other, 
then  it  must  be  agreed  that  each  set  of  facts  is  inade- 
quate for  a  satisfying  interpretation  of  the  total  self,  of 
a  unified  life,  of  a  rational  sentiency  which  is  more  than 
a  life  either  of  mere  feeling  or  mere  reason.  Surely 
there  must  be  a  self-realization  which  includes  both  the 
sentient  and  the  rational;  hence,  therefore,  the  total  life. 
Flesh  cannot  ignore  reason  ;  neither  can  reason  reject 
the  demands  of  the  flesh.  Reason  must  recognize  the 
exigence  of  flesh  and  make  the  best  of  its  rationalism. 
The  practical  job  seems  to  be  to  create  a  life  neither 
bestial,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  ascetic,  on  the  other,  but 
perfectly  rounded  and  human.  If  the  pursuit  of  pleas- 
ure tends  to  become  ignoble,  the  evil  is  primarily  in  ex- 
cess and  abuse  of  what  probably  is  divine.  As  Nietzsche 
says  of  the  appetites : 

'To  annihilate  passion  and  desires  merely  in  order  to 
obviate  their  folly  and  its  unpleasant  results  appears  to  us 
at  present  to  be  simply  an  acute  form  of  folly.  We  no 
longer  admire  the  dentist  who  pulls  out  teeth  that  they  may 
n..t  ache.  ...  To  attack  passions  at  the  root  means  to 
attack  life  itself  at  the  root." 

Thus,  through  some  spirituali/atioi,   of  desire    men 

trugg  e  to  find  a  higher  interpretation  of  the  moral 

ideal  than  is  conceived  of  by  those  who  pursue  pleasure 

only,  or  by  those  who  seek  their  goal  merely  by  the 

methods  of  reason. 

There  must  be  a  more  permanent  and  universal  moral 
ideal  than  either  of  these— an  ideal  which,  including 
both  of  them,  can  create  a  life  of  body  and  spirit,  as, 
say,  did  Browning  with  his  harmony  of  "the  rational  and 
sentient  self,  dynamically  conceived.  It  is  there  where 
lies  the  larger  interpretation  of  man's  moral  ideal.  Per- 
haps the  best  word  to  express  this  synthetic  ideal  is 
happiness,  by  which  is  meant  more  than  the  sum  of  our 
pleasures,  more' than  the  findings  of  logic.  As  some  one 
has  said : 

"Not  In  a  life  dominated  solely  by  the  feeling  of  sympathy, 
which  rejects  all  pleasurable  activity  and  offers  to  others 
what  it  refuses  to  itself;  still  less  in  a  life  of  cold  mid  love- 
less egotism  and  scornful  pride:  not  in  self-assertion  alone 
nor  in  self-negation  Is  the  truly  moral  life.  The  true  good 
of  man— the  principle  and  coal  of  ethi<-s.  transcending  the 
mithitliesis  of  altruism  and  egoism — is  a  common  good, 
realized  in  a  society  so  organized  as  to  give  effect  to  the 
eipinl  rights  of  all  its  meml>ers  which  belong  to  them  in 
virtue  of  their  common  humanity,  while  affording  oppor- 


tunities for  the  development  of  the  faculties  with  which 
men  are  so  unequally  endowed  and  giving  scope  for  their 
exercise  In  the  service  of  the  whole." 

This  is  nearer  the  lesson  of  happiness.  It  is  the  lesson 
mi-sed  by  Tito  Melema,  but  learned  through  much 
misery  by  the  unhappy  Faust  It  is  the  theme  of  Tann- 
hauser,  and  the  conclusion  of  old  age  as  it  reckons  up 
its  gains  and  losses  in  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra." 

The  moral  ideal  arises  from  no  mere  innate  desire  of 
grasping  it.  It  is  not  a  goal.  It  is  an  acquisition.  If 
this  ideal  comes  to  us  neither  from  the  body  nor  from 
the  mind,  but  from  a  synthesis  of  the  two,  then  duty, 
whatever  that  may  mean,  the  duty  to  see  clearly,  to  feel 
truly,  to  create  beautifully,  can  be  apprehended  only  by 
a  morally  scientific  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the 
problem  of  duty  itself.  Happiness  includes  the  supreme 
duty  to«tudy  duty.  The  moral  ideal  becomes  thus,  in  a 
measure,  the  pursuit  of  duty,  the  performance  of  all 
duties,  including  the  duty  to  study  duty.  This  is  why 
the  moral  ideal  is  not  so  much  a  bequest  as  a  conquest; 
not  so  much  a  limited  thing  as  a  dynamic  proportion! 
And  the  pursuit  of  it  is  the  goal  itself. 

"Not  of  the  sunlight. 
Not  of  the  moonlight. 
Not  of  the  starlight : 
<>  young  mariner. 
Down  to  the  haven 
Call  your  companions. 
I. .-11111. -li  your  vessel. 
And  crowd  your  canvas, 
And,  ere  it  vanishes 
Over  the  margin. 
After  it,  follow  it. 
Follow  the  Gleam!" 

If,  as  Bergson  says,  "deduction  succeeds  in  things 
moral  only  metaphorically,"  yet  there  is  nothing  to  be 
Wined  by  being  skeptical  of  attaining  unto  this  dvnam- 
ally  proportioned  and  ever-evolving  moral  ideal  If 
With  Spencer,  Comte,  and  the  other  skeptics  we  agree 
that  we  can  know  nothing  of  ultimate  reality,  yet  we 
may  believe  that  there  are  persons  evolving  through  the 
stock  experiences  of  the  race.  If  this  be  so,  then  we  may 
believe  in  a  gradual  unfolding  of  a  genuine,  human,  and 
attainable  moral  ideal.  Where  men  avoid  fanaticisms 
and  false  statements  they  may  trust  themselves  in  their 
attempts  to  reach,  outside  the  domains  of  pleasure  on  the 
one  hand  or  of  pure  reason  on  the  other,  unto  this  moral 
ideal.  "Humanism"  was  the  name  employed  by  Schiller 
to  express  what  I  have  called  this  third  interpretation 
of  the  moral  ideal.  Dewey  has  variously  named  it 
"instrumentalism"  and  "experimentalism,"  by  which  he 
evidently  means  a  philosophy  of  the  open  mind.  This 
"open-mind"  interpretation,  when  systematized  and 
raised  to  a  philosophy,  is  what  we  now  know  as  pragma- 
tism. This  pragmatism  is  predicated  upon  what  seems 
to  be  a  fact,  namely,  that  anticipation  is  of  more  moral 
significance  than  recollection.  The  past  is  worthy  if  not 
only  then  primarily  as  an  "instrument"  for  the  success- 
ful attaining  of  the  future.  If  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
pragmatists,  that  the  past  is  wholly  dead,  yet  we  may 
agree  that  reality  for  the  most  part  lies  before  us.  In- 
telligence, if  it  be  intelligence,  is  "creative."  But  it  is 
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equally  true  that  if  body  and  mind  are  to  attain  unto 
that  synthetic  ideal  suggested  by  Tennyson's  "Gleam," 
the  task  seems  to  be  to  find  the  course  which  will  do  for 
us  two  things,  namely,  enable  us  to  realize  the  creative 
aspirations  of  our  yesterdays,  and  strengthen  us  to  make 
out  of  the  opportunities  of  today  and  of  tomorrow  a 
worthy  and  a  total  life.  To  do  this  it  is  not  necessary 
to  settle  the  unsettleable.  We  may  let  the  philosophers 
bury  their  dead.  If  we  are  shut  out  from  knowing  the 
meaning  of  man  in  his  relation  to  his  world;  if  we  can- 
not understand  the  relations  between  mind  and  matter; 
between  appearance  and  reality;  between  consciousness 
and  the  objects  of  consciousness;  between  the  eternal 
and  the  temporal,  we  may,  howevpr,  guide  our  course 
with  a  full  realization  that  the  moral  ideal  must  mean 
that  man  is  more  than  a  consumer  of  pleasures ;  that  he 
is  more  than  a  thinker  of  thoughts;  that  he  is  %  creator 
of  life. 

THE  WAR  HAS  NOT  DESTROYED 

The  war  has  not  destroyed  the  attempts  of  men  to 
reach  unto  such  a  moral  ideal.  Notwithstanding  our 
compulsory  school-attendance  laws,  which  compel  all  our 
children  between  six  and  fifteen  now  to  attend  school, 
there  is  less  bullying,  less  crookedness,  and  less  vul- 
garity among  our  school  boys  and  girls  than  in  the  days 
of  the  old  red  school-house,  with  its  students  primarily 
of  a  single  race  and  with  its  voluntary  attendance.  The 
demand  for  a  better  character-training  is  the  one  thing 
upon  which  practically  all  educational  leaders  agree. 
Immoralities,  personal  or  public,  have  never  been  more 
universally  condemned  than  today.  Constructive  work 
in  behalf  of  a  prophylactic  social  hygiene  has  never  been 
more  hopeful.  Our  departments  of  charity,  of  correc- 
tions, of  mental  hygiene,  and  of  related  activities  have 
never  received  so  much  thoughtful  attention  from  the 
State  as  now.  Our  social  institutions  are  less  and  less 
under  the  influence  of  petty  politics  and  more  and  more 
under  scientific  direction  and  control.  The  consolidation 
and  co-ordination  of  welfare  agencies  are  becoming 
more  and  more  hopefully  a  fact.  Not  only  our  churches 
and  schools,  but  the  army  itself  is  emphasizing  as  never 
before  in  history  the  importance  of  cleanliness  in  body 
and  habits ;  of  strength,  industry,  obedience ;  of  fairness 
to  self  and  to  the  State;  of  bravery,  modesty,  truthful- 
ness, and  achievement. 

These  things  are  not  of  theoretical  concern  merely; 
they  are  matters  of  practical  interest  and  accomplish- 
ment. Such  questions  as  minimum  standards  for  child 
welfare  in  employment;  standards  affecting  the  age, 
educational  attainments,  physical  condition,  and  hours 
of  employment — these  are  studied  and  reported  upon 
by  a  children's  bureau  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  with  the  effect  that  legislatures  act  more  in- 
telligently. Because  of  this  an  advance  is  made.  State 
interest  in  minimum  standards  for  the  health  of  mothers 
and  children  is  also  a  concrete  and  hopeful  fact. 

The  will  to  reduce  infant  mortality ;  the  sanitation  of 
public  buildings ;  the  public  recreational  facilities ;  pub- 
lic clinics;  legal  protection  from  the  evils  of  uncon- 
trolled vice  and  exploitation — these  are  all  direct  evi- 
dences of  a  very  present  moral  ideal.  The  very  phrases 
"adequate  income,"  "State  supervision,"  "juvenile 
courts,"  indicate  the  practical  content  of  that  moral 


ideal.  When  we  are  told  of  the  necessity  for  an  adequate 
wage  for  the  father ;  for  wholesome  and  pleasant  housing 
and  living  conditions;  for  the  abolition  of  racial  dis- 
crimination; for  the  control  of  commercialized  amuse- 
ments; for  the  requirement  that  child-welfare  measures 
in  every  State  shall  receive  reconsideration  at  reasonable 
intervals,  and  that  social  legislation  should  be  framed 
by  those  familiar  with  the  conditions  and  needs  of 
society,  we  realize  that  back  of  all  this  splendid  effort  is 
an  abiding,  practical,  creative  moral  ideal.  One  has  but 
to  look  around  one  daily  to  see  on  every  hand  reverential, 
loving,  laboring,  self-sacrificing  expressions  of  a  com- 
mon moral  ideal. 

We  have  been  told  frequently  and  from  high  station 
that  this  was  a  war  to  end  war.  We  hope  it  was.  In  a 
sense,  it  was  fought  for,  of,  and  by  moral  ideas.  And 
yet  the  war  itself  was  a  direct  product  of  a  totally  ir- 
rational moral  world  ideal;  or  rather,  because  of  an  ab- 
sence of  the  right  compelling  moral  ideal.  War  is  rooted 
and  developed  under  the  influences  of  a  systematic 
fomentation,  over  a  wide  area,  of  international  sus- 
picions, envies,  hatreds.  That  is  the  lesson  of  the  war. 
Out  of  his  reverences,  loves,  labors,  and  constructive 
sacrifices;  out  of  his  health  and  thought,  his  flesh  and 
spirit,  man  will  construct  for  himself  a  better-ordered 
world  because  of  the  clearer  visions  of  his  moral  ideal 
which  the  war  has  now  brought  to  him.  In  three  con- 
cluding papers  I  shall  attempt  to  show  that  this  moral 
ideal  includes  also  the  aspirations  of  democracy,  the 
social  purpose,  and  the  will  to  end  war. 


GERMANY,   FRANCE,  AND   THE   LEAGUE 
OF  NATIONS 

Radicals  and  German  Republic  Clash-Ruhr 

Region   Entered  by  Germany— France 

Protests  and  Then  Acts— Appeal 

to  the  League 

In  our  March  issue  wo  described  the  events  in  Germany 
which  finally  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  Junker  uprising  against 
the  Ebert  Ministry  and  the  Republic  and  the  return  to  power 
of  the  Noske-Ebert  combination.  Hardly,  however,  had  the 
reactionaries  of  the  right  been  defeated  when  trouble  for 
the  government  arose  from  a  "Spartacan"  uprising  of  com- 
munists. The  "White  Terror"  having  been  defeated,  the 
"Red  Terror"  appeared.  The  uprising  took  on  serious  pro- 
portions for  a  time  and  threatened  to  overturn  the  Ebert 
Ministry.  It  did  compel  the  retirement  of  Noske,  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  and  it  forced  from  President  Ebert,  in  con- 
ferences held  March  10-20,  concessions  that  much  strength- 
ened the  grip  of  the  Labor  Party  upon  the  government. 

In  the  Ruhr  region,  for  a  time,  the  government  suffered 
nothing  but  reverses,  and  In  Its  final  effort  to  down  the 
radicals  it  so  massed  and  used  its  troops  as  to  excite  not 
only  the  fear  of  the  Communists,  but  also  of  France.  She 
distrusted  the  surface  indications  of  the  combat;  she  be- 
lieved that  if  the  government  once  got  a  large  body  of  sol- 
diery and  arms  in  the  district,  even  though  on  the  pretext  of 
downing  revolt  against  the  government,  she  would  not  retire 
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win-it  tin-  revolt  was  suppressed.  France  therefore  began  to 
rcinohllizc  her  forces  held  near  the  German  border,  and  l>v 
diplomacy  she  endeavored  to  induce  Croat  Britain,  Italy, 
iiinl  Belgium  to  act  with  her  if  it  become  necessary  to  act 
against  Germany,  should  she  even  seem  to  infringe  on  pro- 
hibitions against  her  use  of  military  force  In  the  Kuhr 
district  The  failure  of  her  associates  and  allies  in  the  war 
to  res|H>ii(l  promptly  to  her  plea  and  the  many  signs  that  she 
thought  she  saw  on  every  hand  of  a  disposition  to  be  lenient 
with  Germany  and  trustful  of  her  word  finally  led  the 
French  Ministry  to  decide  to  act  alone. 

On  April  4  the  French  Government  Issued  the  following 
statement: 

"The  military  measures  which  the  French  Gorerumeiit 
plans  have  for  their  sole  object  the  forcing  of  Germany  to 
respect  articles  42  and  44  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  which  forbid 
their  presence  in  the  zone  50  kilometers  east  of  the  Rhine. 
They  are,  therefore,  exclusively  restrictive  measures." 

The  next  day  a  statement  reiterating  that  France  had  no 
hostile  designs  against  Germany ;  that  it  wished  restoration 
of  normal  relations,  and  fully  understood  the  difficulties  of 
the  Berlin  Government,  was  published.  It  claimed,  how- 
ever, that  the  militarist  party  had  proved  all-powerful,  and 
that  it  had  not  feared  to  "infringe  the  imperative  and  most 
solemn  stipulations  of  the  Versailles  Treaty."  The  note 
added: 

"The  sequence  of  facts  follows :  The  flrst  request  for  per- 
mission for  the  entry  of  extra  troops  into  the  Ruhr  district 
was  made  just  after  the  insurgent  movement  by  the  military 
authorities  on  March  15.  It  was  renewed  from  Berlin  on 
March  17,  In  the  name  of  the  legitimate  government,  by  von 
Hanlel,  who  had  remained  in  Berlin  with  the  consent,  at 
least  implied,  of  the  insurgent  government. 

"All  Information  from  the  allied  missions,  and,  again,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  from  the  High  Commissioners  nt 
Coblenz.  does  not  cease  to  show  that  German  military  inter- 
vention is  uncalled  for  by  the  situation,  and  it  would  be 
attended  with  the  gravest  dangers  from  the  point  of  view  of 
security  both  for  the  population  and  the  men  in  the  field." 

The  note  then  pointed  out  that  if  the  German  Government 
had  carried  out  the  disarmament  clauses  of  the  treaty,  there 
would  have  been  neither  the  Kapp  insurrection  nor  a  Red 
army  in  the  Ruhr,  and  said  that  articles  42  and  44  are  nn 
Indispensable  safeguard  such  as  article  I  of  the  Franco- 
Anglo-American  Convention  defines  as  a  casvs  facdcris  in- 
sufficient to  assure  the  protection  of  France.  It  concludes: 

"The  situation  created  by  the  abrupt  offensive  of  the  Ger- 
man troops  in  the  Ruhr  obliges  the  French  Government 
today  to  consider  military  measures  the  execution  of  Which 
cannot  be  deferred.  The  sole  object  of  these  measures  is  tn 
bring  Germany  to  a  due  respect  of  the  treaty  :  they  are  ex- 
dusively  of  coercive  and  precautionary  character." 

On  the  6th,  at  5  a.m.,  French  troops  from  Morocco,  under 
the  leadership  of  General  Degoutte.  entered  Frankfort  and 
liiinnstadt.  and  a  few  hours  later  Homburc,  Hanua,  and 
Dleburg  and  the  surrounding  country  also  had  been  occu- 
pied. They  did  so  under  orders  conforming  to  the  text  of 
the  following  letter  handed  to  Herr  Mayer,  the  German 
Charge  In  Paris,  which  said.  Premier  Mlllerand  speaking: 

"By  my  letter  of  April  2  I  asked  you  to  insist  to  your 
government  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  troops  which 
unduly  had  penetrated  the  neutral  zone  fixed  by  article  42 
nf  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 


"My  request  remaining  without  effect,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inform  you  that  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  on 
the  Ithine  has  received  an  order  to  occupy  immediately  the 
cities  of  Frankfort,  Homburg,  Hanau,  Darmstadt,  and 
I  >leburg. 

"This  occupation  will  end  as  soon  as  the  German  troops 
shall  have  completely  evacuated  the  neutral  zone." 

The  same  day  France  sent  to  the  governments  of  all 
nations  where  France  is  represented  diplomatically  a  state- 
ment Justifying  her  action  similar  in  tenor  to  that  cited 
above. 

Germany  at  once  sent  forth  a  statement  through  Chan- 
cellor Mueller,  from  which  we  quote: 

"The  German  Government  is  res|Ninslblc  for  the  lives  'and 
lil>erties  of  its  countrymen.  It,  there 

"The  German  Government  Indies  that  the  Allied  govern- 
ments will  not  fall  to  recognize  that  Germany  is  forced  [to 
take  this  action]  by  a  situation  imperatively  demanding  In- 
tervention in  districts  under  its  jurisdiction  and  in  which 
every  hour  of  delay  may  Involve  Irreparable  disaster.  It 
also  considers  that  it  is  not  acting  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  whose  stipulations  have  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  peace  of  the  world  and  are  surely  not  opposed 
to  a  temporary  measure  of  protection,  which  has  no  aggres- 
sive tendencies. 

"The  German  Government  continues  firmly  resolved  loy- 
ally to  respect  its  engagements,  hut  for  this  purpose  the 
speedy  restoration  of  a  state  of  authority  is  required  in  a 
region  where  law  and  order  are  fundamental  and  antecedent 
to  conditions  for  the  execution  of  the  most  important  stipu- 
lations of  the  Peace  Treaty." 

On  the  7th  the  action  of  France  was  formally  brought 
l>efore  the  conference  of  ambassadors,  which  heard  a  state- 
ment of  the  French  position  by  Premier  Mlllerand  and  then 
adjourned  to  give  the  governments  represented  at  the  con- 
ference an  opportunity  to  determine  their  action.  The  same 
day  Germany  formally  appealed  her  case  to  the  league  of 
Nations,  doing  so  under  the  provisions  of  Article  XI. 

The  note  which  Premier  Mlllerand  read  to  the  ambassa- 
dors said : 

"Before  occupying  Frankfort.  Darmstadt,  and  other  cities, 
the  French  Government  took  great  care,  as  it  was  bound  to 
do,  to  inform  and  consult  with  the  Allies.  Many  times  since 
the  treaty  has  come  into  force  France  has  proved  its  desire 
to  maintain  close  co-operation  with  the  Allies  by  waiving  its 
point  of  view  and  accepting  theirs. 

"France  was  forced  to  act  when  faced  not  only  by  direct, 
violation  of  the  general  stipulations  of  the  Versailles  Treaty 
concerning  all  the  Allies,  especially  France,  owing  to  its 
geographical  position,  but  also  by  the  failure  of  Germany  to 
keep  the  promise  given  to  her  personally  by  a  representative 
of  the  German  Government  In  conversations  which  were  en- 
gaged in  at  the  request  of  the  latter. 

"On  March  28  the  French  Premier  declared  from  the 
tribune  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that  France,  which  was 
still  awaiting  the  beginning  of  the  realization  of  the  most 
union!  reparations,  could  not  delay  Indefinitely  making  de- 
cisions which  were  imperative.  On  March  28  Dr.  Goeppert 
informed  the  French  Government  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment had  not  considered  In  any  way  the  possibility  of  send- 
ing additional  troops  to  the  Ruhr  Valley  without  the 
authorization  of  the  French  Government. 

"On  April  2  Premier  Mlllerand  confirmed  to  the  German 
charge1  d'affaires  the  decision  that  the  French  Government 
could  not,  as  far  as  it  was  concerned,  give  such  authoriza- 
tion unless  French  troops  should  be  authorized  to  occupy 
simultaneously  Frankfort.  Darmstadt.  Homburg,  Hannan, 
and  Dleburg. 

"On  April  •*?.  Dr.  Goeppert  admitted  that  Rcichswehr 
troops  superior  to  the  effectives  fixed  by  the  decision  of 
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August  9,  1919,  had  penetrated  the  Ruhr,  and  asked  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Government  that  the  formal  authoriza- 
tion necessary  to  that  effect  be  given  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment after  the  act  had  been  accomplished. 

"The  same  day,  at  Berlin,  Under  Secretary  of  State  von 
Haniel  informed  General  Barthelemy,  who  replaced  General 
Nollet,  that  the  German  Government  had  given  entire  free- 
dom of  action  to  Commissioner  Severing  regarding  the  use 
of  troops  concentrated  for  the  purpose  of  operations  in  the 
Ruhr  Valley,  and  assumed  the  responsibility  for  their  action 
in  the  neutral  zone. 

"The  French  Government  immediately  informed  its  allies 
of  this  communication,  confirmed  by  its  own  information, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  German  Government 
was  violating  article  44  of  the  treaty — a  violation  consti- 
tuting a  casus  belli  and  expressing  the  hope  that  the  allied 
governments  would  recognize  the  necessity  of  immediate 
action  and  would  lend  assistance  to  France  in  an  effective 
manner  for  the  execution  of  military  measures  which  could 
not  be  avoided  or  deferred. 

"It  was  not  the  first  time  the  French  Government  had 
warned  its  allies  of  that  necessity.  As  early  as  March  23 
the  French  Government  brought  the  proposition  of  occupying 
Frankfort  and  other  cities  before  the  council  in  London, 
which  expressed  the  opinion  on  March  25  that  the  moment 
was  not  timely. 

"The  German  Government  addressed  itself  directly  to  the 
French  Government  to  obtain  authorization  to  send  troops 
to  the  Ruhr  Valley.  The  French  Government  had  no  reason 
to  authorize  such  infraction  of  the  treaty,  inasmuch  as  its 
own  information  concurred  with  that  of  its  allies  in  deciding 
that  the  military  occupation  of  the  Ruhr  was  useless  and 
dangerous. 

"Facts  demonstrate  that  the  initiative  in  that  operation 
must  be  attributed  to  the  German  military  party.  It  was 
Kapp's  government  which  took  the  initiative.  It  was  the 
military  party,  which,  despite  the  strong  objections  brought 
forward  in  the  German  Government  itself  against  the  pro- 
jected intervention,  affirmed  the  impossibility  of  re-establish- 
ing order  without  additional  troops  in  the  Ruhr. 

"France  was  thus  faced  with  a  measure  which,  in  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  allies,  could  not  be  executed  with- 
out previous  authorization,  which  was  not  justified  by  the 
circumstances,  and  which  the  German  Government  had 
taken  a  formal  engagement  toward  France  never  to  attempt 
without  its  authorization. 

"The  measure  toot  an  especially  serious  aspect,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  allies  had  been  unable  to  obtain,  despite 
their  insistence,  execution  of  the  clauses  of  the  treaty  rela- 
tive to  German  disarmament. 

"The  French  Government  thus  acted  in  llie  general  inter- 
est, as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  France :  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  take,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, a  measure  indispensable  to  its  own  security.  There 
is  no  need  to  recall  that  it  is  resolved  to  evacuate  the  occu- 
pied cities  as  soon  as  the  German  troops  have  completely 
quit  the  Ruhr. 

"The  French  Government's  attitude  is  justified  by  the 
action  of  the  German  Government.  It  does  not  modify,  how- 
ever, its  dispositions  toward  G.ermany,  with  which  it  hopes 
to  enter  into  commercial  relations  on  a  basis  of  economic 
co-operation,  from  which  the  European  situation  can  only 
benefit. 

"France,  in  taking  measures  for  the  occupation,  was  not 
inspired  by  hostile  thought  toward  Germany,  and  reiterates 
the  assurance  that  it  wishes  to  renew  with  Germany  as  soon 
as  possible  normal  relations  on  a  basis  of  economic  agree- 
ment. It  expresses  its  readiness  to  receive  favorably  any 
serious  proposal  which  might  come  from  Germany,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  under  certain  circumstances  France  might 
even  take  the  initiative  in  that  direction." 

FRANCE  AND  THE  ALLIES'  ATTITUDE 
On  April  8  a  statement  was  sent  forth  from  the  British 
authorities,  following  a  conference  between  the  French  am- 
bassador and  Premier  Lloyd-George.     It  was  to  the  effect 


that  France,  in  invading  the  Ruhr  district,  acted  entirely  on 
her  own  initiative;  that  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Italy,  and  Belgium  were  all  opposed  to  the  plan,  and  that 
France's  action  had  caused  a  delicate  situation.  France's 
good  faith  In  acting  as  she  had  was  admitted  in  this  state- 
ment, but  it  was  added,  by  way  of  comment : 

"The  immediate  result  is  that  the  responsibility  for  her 
action  cannot  be  shared  by  the  allies  as  a  whole,  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  allow  British  soldiers  to  act  as  police  between 
hostile  German  factions  and  incur  all  the  odium  of  such  a 
position,  to  say  nothing  of  its  risks." 

The  statement  concludes: 

"If,  and  when,  France's  suspicions  of  Germany's  ulterior 
motives  and  deliberate  flaunting  of  the  terms  of  the  peace 
treaty  become  accomplished  facts,  the  allies  would  doubtless 
be  prepared  to  act  instantly  and  vigorously  in  concert  to 
vindicate  the  position  and  respect  for  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty.  But  for  the  time  being  it  may  be  taken  that  no 
British  soldier  will  participate  in  the  occupation  of  German 
cities  in  the  neutral  zone." 

The  same  day  it  was  intimated  from  Brussels  that  Bel- 
gium was  not  arrayed  against  France  and  would  join  her 
in  occupation  of  German  territory.  On  the  9th  this  proved 
to  be  a  fact,  since  a  battalion  of  Belgian  troops  was  added 
to  the  French  forces  and  the  Belgian  railways  were  put  at 
the  service  of  France. 

As  for  the  United  States,  reports  from  Paris  on  the  10th 
indicate  that  the  Washington  Government  had  asked  France 
for  a  statement  of  her  intentions,  but  had  not  delivered  any 
ultimatum  or  formal  decision. 

FRANCE  FURTHER  EXPOUNDS  HER  ARGUMENT 
On  April  10  Premier  Millerand,  eager  to  meet  the  criticism 
of  public  opinion  beyond  France,  issued  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  Republic's  case: 

"France's  position. is  absolutely  simple.  We  were  in  the 
presence  of  a  series  of  German  violations  of  the  treaty,  the 
last  of  which  affects  precisely  those  articles  of  the  treaty 
which  were  covered  by  the  French-British-American  agree- 
ment, under  which  England  and  America  were  to  come  to 
our  assistance. 

'"I  enumerated  to  the  French  Chamber  on  March  26  the 
German  violations — failure  to  deliver  coal  as  agreed  under 
the  treaty,  refusal  to  surrender  those  guilty  of  atrocities, 
failure  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  articles  on  repara- 
tions, and  refusal  to  disarm.  I  said  then  that  France  could 
not  always  accept  passively  violations  of  the  t'reaty. 

"The  German  Government  asked  permission  to  send  troops 
into  the  Ruhr.  Why?  Because  they  knew  that  the  sending 
of  troops  into  that  region  was  forbidden  by  the  treaty.  We 
refused  to  give  that  permission.  Nevertheless,  the  German 
Government  ordered  troops  into  the  Ruhr.  The  only  thing 
possible  for  us  to  do  was  immediately  to  occupy  Frankfort 
and  the  other  German  cities. 

"We  had  given  notice  to  our  allies  that  we  intended  to  do 
so  and  they  had  not  objected.  Our  information  was  abso- 
lutely clear  and  authoritative  that  the  sending  of  troops 
into  the  Ruhr  district  was  not  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
public  order.  They  were  being  sent  there  simply  as  an  in- 
fraction of  the  treaty. 

"France's  position  is  quite  different  from  that  of  America 
and  England.  We  are  living  next  door  to  Germany,  and 
we  feel  the  danger  of  our  position  in  a  way  in  which 
America  could  not  feel  it.  Why  has  Belgium  taken  an  iden- 
tical position  with  France?  Because  the  Belgian  people  are 
in  the  same  dangerous  situation.  They  are  living  next  door 
to  Germany  and  are  obliged  to  protect  themselves."' 
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PRANCE  REPLIES  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN 

i  in  April   10  Framv  sent  the  following  communication  to 
i.n-.it   Britain: 


French  GoMTiiment  affirms  first  of  all  that  no  doubt 
run  l(t-  felt  of  tin-  lo.valty  of  Its  attitude.  The  allies  have 
i.ecn  constantly  informed  of  Its  policy.  The  French  Govern- 
ment has  always  opposed  the  entry  of  supplementary  Ger- 
man troops  Into  the  Hulir  region  ;m<l  has  added  that  the 
authorization  for  such  an  entry  must  have  a  counterpart  In 
Hi.-  occupation  of  Frankfort  and  Darmstedt. 

••on  April  :;  its  representatives  in  all  the  allied  capitals 
Informed  the  governments  to  which  they  were  accredited 
i  at  the  same  time  a  copy  being  sent  to  the  allied  repre- 
sentatives in  1'arisi  that  Marshal  Foch's  measures  could  no 
longer  be  postponed.  Furthermore,  the  French  Government 
recalled  that  the  matter  concerned  the  violation  of  one  of 
the  most  soli-inn  clauses  of  the  treaty  signed  by  France,  and 
that  the  German  Government  had  formally  recognized  that 
formal  authorization,  given  In  advance,  was  necessary  for 
Mich  a  derogation,  and  that  France  had  the  right  to  ask 
lor  territorial  guarantees. 

"How  could  the  Government  of  France  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  German  promise  to  withdraw  the  troops  when 
order  had  been  restored?  Neither  for  reparation  nor  for 
the  delivery  of  the  war-guilty,  nor  for  coal  have  the  allies 
received  the  stipulated  satisfaction. 

"The  question  could  be  asked  when  the  British  Govern- 
ment, which  no  doubt  has  not  measured  the  danger  of  these 
-\stciuatiu  violations,  would  step  In  the  path  of  concessions. 
France,  in  any  case,  was  obliged  to  say,  'That  is  enough.' 

••The  French  Government  is  no  less  convinced  than  the 
Knglish  Government  of  the  essential  necessities  of  maintain- 
ing unity  of  the  allies  for  the  application  of  the  treaty  with 
Germany.  This  close  concert  of  France  and  England  ap- 
pears to  France  equally  indispensable  for  the  equitable  solu- 
tion of  the  vast  problems  which  are  presented  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  world  —  in  Russia,  the  Baltic,  Asia  Minor,  and 
nil  Islam." 

The  note  closes  with  assurances  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment, for  the  promotion  of  these  ends,  declares  Itself  en- 
tirely disposed,  before  acting,  to  be  assured  of  the  consent 
of  the  allies  in  all  interallied  questions  which  the  execution 
of  the  treaty  raises. 

The  text  of  the  sections  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  under 
which  France  assumed  authority  to  act  independently  of 
the  Allies  is  as  follows  : 

"Article  42.  Germany  is  forbidden  to  maintain  or  con- 
struct any  fortifications  either  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
or  on  the  right  bank  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  fifty 
kilometers  to  the  east  of  the  Rhine. 

"Article  43.  In  the  area  defined  above  the  maintenance 
and  the  assembly  of  armed  forces,  either  permanently  or 
temporarily,  and  military  maneuvers  of  any  kind,  as  well  as 
the  upkeep  of  all  permanent  works  for  mobilization,  are  in 
the  same  way  forbidden. 

"Article  44.  In  case  Germany  violates  in  any  manner 
whatever  the  provisions  of  articles  42  and  43,  she  shall  be 
regarded  as  committing  a  hostile  act  against  the  powers 
signatory  of  the  present  treaty  and  as  well  calculated  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  world." 

STATUS  OF  AMERICAN  TROOPS 

The  status  of  the  American  troops  on  the  Rhine,  number- 
ing on  March  2«i,  720  officers  anil  ir,,7.r>T,  privates,  was  defined 
by  President  Wilson  in  a  communication  sent  to  Congress 
April  1.  He  said: 

"The  American  forces  in  Germany  are  at  present  oper- 
ating under  the  terms  of  the  original  armistice  and  the  sub- 
sequent convention  prolonging  the  armistice.  After  the 
formation  of  the  Rhineland  Commission,  the  question  arose 


as  to  whether  its  ordinances  should  govern  in  the  American 
sector  and  the  representatives  of  the  State  Department  ami 
the  commanding  general  of  the  American  forces  in  Germany 
were  instructed  as  follows: 

"  'This  government  cannot  admit  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mission over  portions  of  Hhenish  provinces  occupied  by  the 
American  forces.  Consequently,  neither  you  (representatives 
of  the  State  Department)  nor  General  Allen  should  issue 
any  ordinances  which  conflict  with  or  exceed  the  terms  of 
the  armistice,  which  the  department  (of  state)  regards  as 
continuing  in  force  as  to  the  United  States.  You  should. 
however,  maintain  the  closest  touch  witli  the  high  commis- 
sion and  endeavor  in  so  far  as  possible  to  conform  adminis- 
trative regime  within  territory  occupied  by  American  forces 
to  regime  adopted  by  high  commission  for  other  portions  of 
occupied  territory.  There  is  no  objection  to  your  sitting  in- 
formally with  high  commission,  provided  you  are  requested 
to  do  so,  nor  of  continuing  your  activities,  as  well  as  those 
of  your  staff,  In  connection  with  special  committees  to  handle 
distribution  of  coal,  etc.  Ordinances,  orders,  regulations. 
etc.,  relating  to  financial  and  economic  matters,  including 
those  similar  to  one  adopted  by  high  commission,  which  It 
is  desired  to  put  Into  force  in  territory  occupied  by  American 
forces  should  be  issued  by  General  Allen  as  commanding 
general  of  American  forces  In  Germany,  but  only  after  hav- 
ing first  been  approved  by  you.  In  general,  endeavor  to  co- 
operate fully  with  high  commission  and  avoid  all  friction 
with  that  body,  while  at  same  time  make  It  perfectly  clear 
that  you  are  still  operating  under  the  armistice. 

On  April  12  the  United  States  Issued  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  "an  informal  exchange  of  advices  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies  on  the  Ruhr  Valley  decision 
hud  taken  place,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  status  quo  will  be 
restored  without  serious  lesions." 


CONGRESS  AND  THE  PEACE  TREATY 

Action  of  the  Executive  with  respect  to  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  and  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  since  we  chron- 
icled last  month  the  Senate's  second  rejection  of  the  treaty, 
has  been  confined  to  quasi-official  statements  intimating 
that  any  action  taken  by  the  House  in  an  effort  to  terminate 
war  would  be  blocked  by  him  with  a  veto  If  necessary. 
There  also  have  been  reports  that  the  President  intends  to 
return  the  treaty  to  the  Senate;  and  also  rumors  that  when 
the  House's  joint  resolution  to  end  the  war  comes  before 
the  Senate  it  will  be  the  subject  of  amendments  calculated 
by  the  Democrats  who  oppose  the  measure  to  make  the 
resolution  unpopular,  whether  the  amendments  are  adopted 
or  rejected. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  House  there  has  been  a  serious 
debate  and  a  very  important  vote,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
comment  upon  editorially.  First  approved  by  a  majority 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  House,  then 
given  a  place  on  the  debate  list,  and  finally  enacted  April  '.i. 
the  joint  resolution  was  passed  in  the  following  form : 

Joint  resolution  terminating  the  state  of  war  declared  to 
exist  April  fl,  1917,  between  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment and  the  United  States,  permitting  on  conditions  the 
resumption  of  reciprocal  trade  with  Germany,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States.  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  constitutional  duty  to  give  to  the  Congress 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  has  advised  the  Con- 
gress that  the  war  with  the  Imperial  German  Government 
has  ended: 

il.   </<•..   That    the   state  of  war  declared   to   exist 
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between  the  Imperial  German  Government  and  the  United 
States  by  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  April 
6,  1917,  is  hereby  declared  at  an  end. 

SEC.  2.  That  in  the  interpretation  of  any  provision  re- 
lating to  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  present  war  or 
of  the  present  or  existing  emergency  in  any  acts  of  Con- 
gress, joint  resolutions,  or  proclamations  of  the  President 
containing  provisions  contingent  upon  the  date  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  or  of  the  present  or  existing  emergency, 
the  date  when  this  resolution  becomes  effective  shall  be  con- 
strued and  treated  as  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the 
war  or  of  the  present  or  existing  emergency,  notwithstanding 
any  provision  in  any  act  of  Congress  or  joint  resolution  pro- 
viding any  other  mode  of  determining  the  date  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war  or  of  the  present  or  existing  emergency. 

SEC.  3.  That  with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal  trade  with 
the  German  Government  and  its  nationals,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  hereby  provided  that  unless  within  45  days  from 
the  date  when  this  resolution  becomes  effective  the  German 
Government  shall  duly  notify  the  President  of  the  United 
States  that  it  has  declared  a  termination  of  the  war  with 
the  United  States  and  that  it  waives  and  renounces  on  be- 
half of  itself  and  its  nationals  any  claim,  demand,  right,  or 
benefit  against  the  United  States  or  its  nationals  that  it  or 
they  would  not  have  had  the  right  to  assert  had  the  United 
States  ratified  the  treaty  of  Versailles,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty, 
to  proclaim  the  fact  that  the  German  Government  has  not 
given  the  notification  hereinbefore  mentioned,  and  thereupon 
and  until  the  President  shall  have  proclaimed  the  receipt  of 
such  notification  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  and  the  making  of  loans  or  credits  and 
the  furnishing  of  financial  assistance  or  supplies  to  the  Ger- 
man Government  or  the  inhabitants  of  Germany,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  Government  or  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  shall,  except  with  the  license  of  the  President, 
be  prohibited. 

SEC.  4.  That  whoever  shall  willfully  violate  the  foregoing 
prohibition  whenever  the  same  shall  be  in  force  shall  upon 
conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or,  if  a  natural 
person,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both ; 
and  the  officer,  director,  or  agent  of  any  corporation  who 
knowingly  participates  in  such  violation  shall  be  punished 
by  a  like  fine,  imprisonment,  or  both,  and  any  property, 
funds,  securities,  papers,  or  other  articles  or  documents,  or 
any  vessel,  together  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and 
equipment,  concerned  in  such  violation,  shall  he  forfeited  to 
the  United  -States. 

SEC.  5.  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed 
as  a  waiver  by  the  United  States  of  any  rights,  privileges, 
indemnities,  reparations,  or  advantages  to  which  the  United 
States  has  become  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
signed  November  11,  1918,  or  which  were  acquired  by  or  are 
in  the  possession  of  the  United  States  by  reason  of  Its  par- 
ticipation in  the  war,  or  otherwise,  and  all  fines,  forfeitures, 
penalties,  and  seizures  imposed  or  made  by  the  United 
States  are  hereby  ratified,  confirmed,  and  maintained. 

The  vote  by  which  this  resolution  passed  was  242  yeas  and 
150  nays,  two  answering  "present"  and  33  members  not 
voting.  With  but  very  few  exceptions,  both  in  the  debate 
and  in  the  voting,  the  alignment  was  according  to  party 
lines,  the  Republicans  voting  for  and  the  Democrats  against 
the  resolution. 

On  April  12  the  resolution  was  received  by  the  Senate,  and 
was  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  without 
discussion.  It  will  be  ten  days  at  least,  probably,  before  the 
resolution  is  reported  out. 

On  April  14  Senator  McCumber,  of  North  Dakota,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  be  substituted  for  the  House  resolu- 
tion. It  provides  for  trade  with  Germany,  but  makes  no 
reference  to  the  treaty  and  would  be  no  bar  to  its  ratifica- 
tion. It  reflects  the  attitude  of  the  "mild  reservationists." 


WOMEN'S  INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR 
PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  American  section  of  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  in 
session  in  Chicago,  April  23-24,  has  been  discussing  impor- 
tant details  of  reconstruction  of  its  administrative  ma- 
chinery, revision  of  its  constitution,  choice  of  headquarters, 
and  the  employment  of  a  salaried  executive.  A  report  of 
its  deliberations  we  will  publish  next  month.  In  the  official 
call  for  this  gathering  it  was  stated : 

In  1915  we  declared  that  as  women  we  desired  to  serve 
this  great  cause  of  just  and  permanent  peace  because  "as 
women  we  felt  a  peculiar  revolt  against  the  cruelty  and 
waste  of  war" ;  and  although  we  would  not  prolong  the 
segregated  efforts  of  the  sexes  for  social  ends  we  felt  that 
we  women,  so  long  ignored  in  all  choices  that  made  war, 
might  strengthen  each  other  best  for  protest  and  effort  if 
we  could  have  an  inner  circle  of  devotion  of  our  very  own 
in  the  many-sided  international  movement. 

Today,  in  1920,  the  fruits  of  "collective  homicide"  are 
before  us.  The  ruthless  sacrifice  of  life,  of  health,  of  treas- 
ure, of  childhood  asset  of  the  future  generations,  of  the 
feeling  of  human  brotherhood,  and  the  will  to  live  at  peace 
with  all  men — these  are  beyond  any  loss  the  most  frightful 
dream  could  picture. 

And  in  our  own  land  the  reactionary  influences  hold  us 
back  at  once  from  any  adequate  relief  of  the  world's  misery 
and  from  any  effective  reorganization  of  the  forces  of  nor- 
mal life  to  prevent  a  continuance  of  war  and  preparation 
for  future  war. 

More  than  this,  we  are  suffering  from  hysterical  fear  and 
suspicion,  one  class  of  another,  that  lead  to  denial  of  the 
constitutional  rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  free 
assembly,  that  lead  to  cruel  and  senseless  raids  and  depor- 
tations, and  that  threaten  the  inmost  defenses  of  our  demo- 
cratic ideals.  We,  therefore,  lack  the  guidance  of  that 
many-sided  truth  that  "above  all  things,  in  open  struggle 
with  error,  always  beareth  away  the  victory."  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  a  presidential  campaign.  We  have  millions  of 
new  voters  among  the  women  of  this  land.  We  have  great 
bodies  of  organized  womanhood  already  pledged  to  philan- 
thropic effort,  to  educational  advance,  to  better  labor  con- 
ditions, to  full  legal  rights  of  women  and  the  saving  of  child 
life,  and  to  a  finer  political  method  and  spirit  of  action. 
All  that  these  women  are  pledged  to  accomplish  may  be 
nullified  in  a  moment  when  men  are  set  to  kill  one  another 
by  wholesale  as  the  most  sacred  of  duties. 

Unless  the  women  now  invested  with  full  power  and  re- 
sponsibility of  citizenship  can  rise  to  the  supreme  need  of 
the  hour,  the  need  for  clear  thinking  and  fearless  speaking 
concerning  these  ordered  ways  of  legal  and  political,  of 
commercial  and  industrial,  of  educational  and  social  organi- 
zation of  world  interests  to  the  end  of  just  and  permanent 
peace,  they  are  building  upon  the  sand. 

However  strong  a  hold  the  "mysticism  of  militarism"  still 
has  upon  the  common  imagination,  those  who  have  suffered 
most  during  these  last  years  have  learned  that  we  must  not 
have  another  world  war.  They  understand  that  we  must 
end  the  fragments  of  little  wars  that  still  further  ravage 
desolate  and  bankrupt  nations.  We  all  are  convinced  that 
we  must  learn  a  better  way  of  living  and  working  together. 
Men  and  women  in  comradeship  must  find  and  make  straight 
that  way.  But  women — women  of  all  races  and  peoples — • 
may  well  for  a  while  at  least  work  somewhat  by  themselves 
until  they  become  strong  and  commanding  in  their  power  of 
motherhood  to  declare  that  this  obsolete  legalizing  of  human 
slaughter  must  be  outgrown. 

The  program  of  this  section  of  this  international  organi- 
zation, as  defined  by  the  executive  board  at  its  meeting  in 
New  York,  March  4,  1920,  was  as  follows  : 

1.  Fight  the  world  famine  (a)  by  philanthropic  contribu- 
tions and  government  loans;  (6)  by  spreading  information 
concerning  the  lamentable  conditions  in  starving  Europe. 
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J.  Stand  for  our  constitutional  rights  of  fret-  sj>eech,  free 
free  assembly,  and  minority  representation  In  legls- 

:!.  SupiKirt  Mils  fur  universal  physical  education  without 
military  training:  oppose  military  training  In  our  schools 
and  compulsory  military  service. 

•».  1'w  through  all  official  channels  the  repatriation  of 
all  prisoners  ,.f  war,  csiieclully  the  many  thousands  lan- 
Kuisliiiis:  in  Silierla. 

."i.  Protest  against  the  spirit  and  methods  of  "raids"  and 
seizure  for  deportation  and  exile,  and  do  all  In  our  power 
to  allay  the  hysteria  and  panic  which  make  these  possible. 

6.  Appeal  for  the  Immediate  release  from  prison  of  politi- 
cal offenders  whose  only  offense  Is  opposition  to  war. 

7.  Permeate  the  Americanization  movement  with  the  spirit 
of  appreciation  of  the  gifts  of  many  races  to  our  national 
life. 

8.  If  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant  is  signed  by  the 
United    States,    work    for    its    amendment   along   lines   of 
equality  of  rights  among  nations  and  true  union  of  peoples 
to  abolish   war.     If  it  is  not  signed,  work   for  the   third 
Ilainie  Conference  and  a  better  League  of  Nations. 

9.  Support  morally  and  financially  the  International  head- 
quarters at  Geneva  and  circulate  the  publications  of   the 
Women's  International  League. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

OPPOSITION  TO  RECOGNITION  OF  SOVIET-CONTROLLED 
Russia  by  the  United  States  Government  was  expressed 
in  a  petition  to  President  Wilson,  March  28,  the  signers 
being  300  citizens  of  eminence,  mainly  of  the  trading, 
manufacturing,  professional,  and  "moderate"  reformers 
groups.  The  signers  said  that  they  believed  that 

"recognition  of  Soviet  Russia  would  be  a  repudiation  of  all 
that  our  national  life  has  represented  for  150  years  and  of 
all  the  spiritual  Ideals  for  which  modern  civilization  has 
striven  for  2,000  years. 

"Aiming  to  destroy  the  bulwarks  of  morality  and  social 
order,  soviet  tenets  have  attempted  to  interdict  the  teach- 
ing of  religion,  disfranchised  the  clergy,  and  made  marriage 
a  mere  civil  contract  which  may  be  broken  by  either  party. 
Its  system  and  franchise  destroy  representative  government, 
which,  since  the  Magna  Cbarta,  the  world  has  come  to  re- 
gard as  the  first  essential  political  factor  of  the  modern 
state.  Its  program  breaks  every  law  of  economics  and  in 
practice  destroys  production. 

"The  fundamental  principle  and  purpose  of  the  Bolshevist 
propaganda  abroad  Is  world  revolution,  whether  that  propa- 
ganda Is  carried  on  by  official  soviet  representatives,  by 
political  parties  which  belong  to  their  communist  interna- 
tional, or  by  Independent  organizations  that  support  soviet- 
ism  )>ecause  of  its  temporary  ability  to  maintain  its  power. 
Bolshevism  by  all  of  its  decrees,  publications,  and  acknowl- 
edged acts  has  demonstrated  that  It  Is  a  destructive  move- 
ment, depending  for  Its  success  in  Russia  upon  terrorism 
and  a  minority  dictatorship,  and  in  foreign  countries  upon 
support  and  sympathy  obtained  through  propaganda.  Zlno- 
\  lev  himself,  while  president  of  the  Petrograd  Soviet,  de- 
eiared  that  the  very  existence  of  the  Soviet  regime  is  a 
menace  to  all  other  governments. 

"Where  government  is  most  stable,  as  in  America,  every 
element  of  disloyalty,  disorder,  and  discontent  is  stimulated 
la  this  propaganda.  Where  government  is  unstable,  as  In 
>  ;••!  m.-iiiy.  revolutionists  are  subsidized  and  aided  and  an 
early  -ovict  revolution  Is  confidently  reckoned  upon.  F.ven 


if  only  temporarily  successful,  such  an  overturn,  which 
might  become  an  upheaval  in  all  Central  Europe,  would  be 
a  world  calamity.  Civilization  must  face  and  meet  this 
deadly  challenge.  Concessions  of  any  kind  whatever  can 
only  encourage  the  enemy. 

"With  the  recognition  of  the  soviet  rCglme,  the  presence 
of  an  Ambassador  and  consular  agents  enjoying  Immunities 
(each  a  center  of  Intrigue),  the  propaganda  of  the  Lenlne- 
Trotzky  regime  against  civilization,  already  working  through 
so  many  radical  and  pseudo-liberal  organizations,  and  re- 
cently augmented  by  an  endless  stream  of  Inspired  press 
stories  from  Moscow  and  I'etrograd,  would  be  further  rami- 
fied and  dangerously  extended.  It  is  their  declared  inten- 
tion first  to  undermine  and  then  to  gain  control  of  the  or- 
ganized labor  unrest,  the  stimulation  of  'strikes  of  protest' 
'into  general  political  strikes  and  then  Into  revolutionary 
mass  action  for  the  conquest  of  the  State.' 

"Thus  we  have  in  our  own  country,  waging  deadly  and 
underground  warfare  against  us,  an  enemy  more  dangerous 
and  with  objects  Infinitely  more  far-reaching  and  inimical 
than  was  imperial  Germany  with  her  host  of  agents  and 
spies. 

"We  therefore  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
acting  through  their  Government  at  Washington,  should 
now,  once  and  for  all,  declare  that  they  cannot  consent  to 
admit  into  the  family  of  nations  or  in  any  other  way  coun- 
tenance this  'government'  of  violence  and  terror. 

"There  must  be  no  compromise  between  American  democ- 
racy and  Russian  Bolshevism." 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE  ALLIANCE, 
which  was  to  have  held  its  first  meeting  since  the  as- 
sembly in  Bucharest  in  1913,  in  the  capital  of  Spain, 
has  now  been  summoned  to  meet  in  Geneva,  June  6-12. 
The  influences  thwarting  the  Madrid  plan  at  the  last 
moment  were  in  part  political  and  in  part  ecclesiastical. 
As  with  the  organization  of  equal  suffragists  in  the 
United  States  at  their  last  meeting  so  with  this  Geneva 
conference;  the  main  business  will  be  to  decide  on  a 
future  policy  and  name  inasmuch  as  so  much  of  Europe 
and  America  has  been  won  to  the  principle  and  practice 
of  sex  equality  in  civic  rights.  Some  members — to 
quote  from  an  article  by  Ida  Husted  Harper  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post — urge  disbanding.  Others  would 
merge  the  organization  with  the  International  Council 
of  Women.  Yet  others,  following  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican example,  would  maintain  the  autonomy  of  the  al- 
liance, but  broaden  its  range  of  action,  by  drawing  up  a 
woman's  charter  for  the  world  and  then  contending  for 
it.  Incidentally  an  alliance  so  organized  would  watch 
the  operations  of  the  league  of  Nations  and  see  that  the 
provisions  laid  down  as  governing  it  are  practically  ap- 
plied with  the  same  equality  in  choice  of  the  league's 
agents  that  the  covenant  provides  for.  The  proposed 
alliance  also  would  see  that  women  are  properly  repre- 
sented in  the  International  Labor  Department  of  the 
League ;  and  that  wherever  mandates  are  given,  in  back- 
ward regions  of  the  world,  women's  rights  are  protected. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  president  of  the  Alliance, 
in  her  call  for  this  gathering,  said : 

"I  want  to  add  my  solicitation  to  theirs  that  the  eighth 
congress  will  see  our  old-time  band  of  International  suf- 
fragists reunited  without  a  break;  that  the  old-time  spirit 
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of  comradeship  and  world  helpfulness  will  be  as  sincere  and 
unselfish  as  ever;  that  the  confidence  in  the  fundamental 
good  sense  of  the  average  of  the  people  of  all  nationalities 
is  still  unshaken;  and  that  the  hope  in  the  ultimate  peace, 
harmony,  and  progress  of  the  world  still  lives  in  the  souls 
of  all  to  inspire  and  to  lead  us  on. 

"Many  of  us  have  literally  given  our  'lives  and  fortunes' 
to  secure  for  our  sex  a  ballot's  share  in  the  making  of  the 
public  welfare  of  our  respective  nations.  That  ballot  has 
been  won  over  a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world  since  last 
we  met.  Women,  children,  and  the  home  as  well  as  the 
general  welfare  of  our  several  countries  will  be  safer  and 
saner  if  the  women  who  have  sacrificed  their  all  to  win  the 
vote  shall  now  counsel  together  as  to  the  wisest  way  to  use 
it  for  the  common  good  of  all. 

"Let  us  therefore  meet  once  more,  not  only  as  friends,  but 
as  guardians  of  the  great  democratic  liberty  now  intrusted 
to  the  women  of  many  nations. 

"The  world  never  needed  women  as  it  needs  them  now  nor 
were  women  ever  so  well  equipped  to  serve.  Can  we  not 
vow  together  that  neither  the  suspicion  and  hatred  born  of 
war,  nor  the  selfish  bitterness  grown  out  of  our  own  war 
experiences,  shall  blind  our  eyes  to  the  higher  vision  of 
women  of  all  nations  working  together  to  achieve  a  higher 
civilization  for  each  and  every  land." 

CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN  NATIONALISM  is  not  to  be  of  chau- 
vinistic, egoistic  kind,  if  President  Masaryk  has  his  way. 
In  a  recent  speech  to  the  National  Assembly  of  the  young 
State  he  said : 

"It  is  the  duty  of  our  (Czecho-Slovak)  public  men  to  grasp 
the  organization  and  development  of  the  whole  human  race. 
It  is  our  duty  to  synchronize  our  national  aspirations  with 
the  aspirations  of  mankind. 

"There  is  one  rule  for  us  to  follow  in  the  economic  and 
political  interests  of  the  Republic — to  pursue  a  European,  a 
humanitarian,  and  a  world  policy,  and  thus  be  truly  Czecho- 
Slovakic  and  Slavic. 

"Within  .the  bounds  of  our  country  we  have  considerable 
portions  of  other  nationalities,  and  this  affords  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  our  Republic  an  excellent  example  of  true 
humanitarian  practice. 

"The  language  question  and  the  natural  difficulties  in- 
volved in  its  solution  should  not  frighten  us.  For  a  modern 
democratic  State,  language  is  significant  only  in  administra- 
tion. We  will  correctly  solve  the  problems  of  languages  and 
minorities  if  we  make  them  questions  not  of  politics,  as  was 
the  case  in  Austria-Hungary,  but  proper  subjects  of  adminis- 
tration." 

JAPANESE  OCCUPATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  VLADIVOSTOK, 
Siberia,  April  4,  was  not  accomplished  without  use  of 
force,  adherents  of  the  "provisional  government"  resist- 
ing. Japan's  claims  prior  to  the  action  were  summar- 
ized in  a  call  by  General  Takyanagi  for  compliance  with 
the  following  demands : 

To  furnish  food,  transportation,  and  barracks  for  the 
Japanese ;  to  ratify  all  agreements  between  the  Japanese  and 
the  Russian  governments  and  commanders;  immunity  of  all 
supporting  Japanese  military  movement ;  avoidance  of  any 
anti-Japanese  movements,  including  any  threatening  demon- 
strations in  connection  with  Manchuria  and  Korea ;  suppres- 


sion also  of  any  anti-Japanese  subjects,  including  their  lives, 
property,  and  other  rights. 

The  real  major  reason  for  this  step,  in  which  Japan 
evidently  is  to  have  the  backing  of  her  Allies  in  the  war, 
and  also  the  United  States,  is  to  keep  control  of  the  port 
of  entry  for  eastern  Siberia  and  prevent  it  from  passing 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bolshevik  rulers  of  Eussia  and  their 
adherents  in  Siberia.  The  Powers  evidently  argue  that, 
until  the  basis  of  commercial  and  political  understanding 
with  Eussia  is  decided  upon  formally  and  they  are  ready 
to  act  concertedly  one  way  or  the  other,  they  must  noi 
fail  to  keep  control  of  the  strategic  port.  Japan,  late  in 
March,  had  gone  on  record  pledging  herself  to  withdraw 
her  troops  from  Siberia  as  soon  as  the  Czecho-Slavic 
army  had  been  retired.  The  last  of  the  American  troops 
are  now  out  of  Siberia,  General  Graves  and  his  staff  who 
were  the  last  to  go,  getting  an  ovation  from  the  Eussians 
as  they  left. 

JAPAN'S  GENERAL  ELECTIONS  IN  MAY  are  to  be  of  his- 
toric importance,  as  all  her  leading  statesmen  and  the 
best-informed  foreign  observers  in  Japan  realize.  The 
issues  of  militarism  vs.  militarism,  freedom  of  restriction 
of  speech  and  publication,  limited  or  universal  suffrage, 
amity  with  or  hostility  to  China,  and  sincere  co-operation 
with  or  secret  opposition  to  the  United  States  are  all  in- 
volved in  the  decision.  For  this  reason  the  following  ut- 
terance of  Premier  Takashi  Hara,  made  to  the  pro- 
government  party  March  17,  is  unusually  significant. 
When  he  took  office  a  year  ago  he  was  looked  upon  as 
quite  radical.  Being  a  "commoner,"  it  was  supposed 
that  he  would  lead  in  the  progressive  democratic  evolu- 
tion of  the  country.  But  the  pace  has  been  too  fast  for 
him.  He  is  now  a  "Moderate,"  with  leanings  toward 
the  Eight  rather  than  the  Left,  as  his  speech  indicates. 
He  saiS: 

"Universal  suffrage,  advocated  by  the  opposition,  aims  at 
the  destruction  of  social  class  distinction,  and  even  proposes 
to  tamper  with  the  conscription  system,  which  is  the  very 
basis  of  the  country's  defense,  if  speeches  in  the  House  of 
Deputies  serve  as  an  index. 

"A  ridiculous  rumor  is  in  circulation  that  the  Seiyu-kai 
will  purchase  votes,  and  that  the  party,  abusing  government 
authority,  will  contrive  to  so  manage  matters  as  to  score  over 
the  opposition.  It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  we  will  fight 
always  on  the  basis  of  fairness  and  policy." 

LIBERALIZING  DENMARK'S  POLITICAL  STRUCTURE  was 
a  process  that  King  Christian  had  to  face,  willy  nilly, 
during  the  interval  between  March  20  and  April  5.  He 
had  the  alternative  of  doing  so  or  losing  his  throne,  and 
he  naturally  chose  the  course  that  his  people  preferred. 
The  demand  of  the  Social  Democrats  for  electoral  re- 
form was  the  basic  cause  of  the  uprising,  not  his  inter- 
ference with  a  cabinet  that  had  the  confidence  of  the 
people;  but  the  movement  finally  became  general,  in- 
cluded the  many  parties  with  liberal  and  democratic 
leanings,  and  it  compassed  its  end  by  a  threat  of  a  gen- 
eral strike.  The  King  has  kept  his  pledge,  made  after 
an  all-night  face-to-face  session  with  the  party  leaders, 
and  the  cabinet  now  in  control  is  chiefly  made  up  of 
Social  Democrats  with  administrative  experience  as  well 
as  advanced  political  theories.  The  fight  for  electoral 
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reform  in  Denmark  goes  back  to  1914  and  was  directed 
mainly  at  the  upper  house,  .hist  as  the  war  opened  a 
\n\\-  wa.s  carried  giving  an  elective  hasis  to  this  hody;  but 
conservative  influences  blocked  putting  the  law  into 
effect 

GUATEMALA'S  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  for  several  years 
have  been  the  most  troubled  of  any  of  the  Central  Amer- 
ican States,  owing  to  the  arbitrary  attitude  of  Estrada 
Cabrera,  its  President.  Pressure  from  within  and  from 
without  the  Republic  has  recently  led  this  executive  to 
pledge  that  in  the  elections  of  1922  all  right*  guaranteed 
citizens  by  the  constitution  will  be  fully  recognized  by 
him,  and  independent  action  by  voters  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  interference  with  their  liberty,  as  in  the  past. 
Commenting  upon  this  welcome  change  of  attitude,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  through  Minister 
Benton  McMillin,  has  issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  steady  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
IB  to  encourage  constitutional  government  and  free  elections 
in  Central  America.  Having  interest,  therefore,  In  the  con- 
stitutional progress  of  Guatemala,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  learned  with  pleasure  of  the  proclamation 
of  President  Kstrada  Cabrera  regarding  constitutional  guar- 
antees and  has  confidence,  in  view  of  the  statements  just 
made  to  the  government  by  President  Cabrera,  that  he  will 
faithfully  carry  out  the  reforms  proclaimed. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  opposed  to  revo- 
lutionary measures,  and  firmly  believes,  in  view  of  President 
Cabrera's  proclamation,  there  Is  no  excuse  for  starting  a 
revolutionary  measure  in  Guatemala." 

THE  FDTUHE  OP  UKRAINE,  with  its  330,000  square 
miles  of  territory  and  its  40,000,000  population  and  un- 
touched enormous  physical  resources,  is  one  of  the  prob- 
lems that  neither  the  Allies  nor  the  United  States  has 
squarely  faced.  American  governmental  influence,  like 
the  European,  has  been  cool  toward  doing  anything  aid- 
ing political  disintegration  of  Russia ;  but  the  Ukrainian 
Commission,  representing  1,000,000  Ukrainians  living 
in  the  United  States,  has  steadily  worked  for  recognition 
of  the  new  State  by  the  United  States,  claiming  that  its 
people  and  present  rulers  are  quite  ready  to  have  its 
boundaries  settled  by  a  plebiscite  or  by  an  impartial 
American  and  Allied  commission.  They  are  willing  to 
assume  30  per  cent  of  the  Russian  debt  as  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Revolution  of  1917.  As  yet,  the  President  and 
Department  of  State  have  not  acted  favorably  on  this 
petition  of  the  Ukrainians  in  the  United  States;  but 
Senator  King,  of  Utah,  has  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress 
which,  if  enacted,  will  give  to  Ukrainia  the  same  sort  of 
support  that  reconstituted  Poland,  Jugo-Slavia,  and 
Czecho-Slavia  have  had  from  the  United  States. 

EDUCATING  THE  CHILDREN  OF  HER  FALLEN  SOLDIERS 
is  the  way  Western  Australia  has  decided  to  memorial- 
ize the  dead  who  helped  defeat  Germany.  A  Christian 
Science  Monitor  correspondent  in  Perth  says  that  the 
plan,  approved  by  the  people,  had  its  roots  in  the  de- 
cisions of  a  picked  group  of  educators  assembled  two 
years  ago.  The  correspondent  says : 

"A  Soldiers'  Children  Scholarship  Trust  includes  In  its 
personnel  the  State  Governor,  as  chairman,  the  Lleutenant- 


Govenior,  the  Chief  Justice,  the  Minister  for  Education,  and 
representatives  of  the  Returned  Soldiers'  Association,  and 
the  Friendly  Union  of  Soldiers  Wives.  The  objects  of  the 
trust  are: 

"(a)  To  arrange  for  the  business,  secondary,  higher  tech- 
nical, and  university  education  of  the  children  of  fallen  ami 
incapacitated  soldiers  by  means  of  free  scholarships ; 

"(6)  To  arrange  for  the  professional  employment  of  stu- 
dents so  educated  when  desired ; 

"(c)  To  arrange  for  the  employment  of  students  educated 
in  business  colleges  : 

"(d)  To  arrange  for  apprenticeship  to  selected  trades  and 
businesses  where  desired. 

"At  present  a  total  of  120  scholarships  is  available,  the 
tenures  varying  from  one  to  five  years.  One  hundred  of  the 
scholarships  are  granted  annually,  ami  27  every  three  years. 
The  total  capital  value  of  the  scholarships  is  nearly  £300,000, 
and  the  annual  tenure  value  £10,000.  Scholarships  to  the 
value  of  over  £12,000  have  been  already  allotted,  and  the 
number  of  children  under  instruction  Is  120.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  beneficiaries  will  number  between  2,000  and 
3,000,  and  that  the  scheme  will  lie  worked  out  in  about  .".0 
years." 

THE  RUSSIAN  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  LKACJI  K  OF  NATIONS. 
with  headquarters  in  Paris  and  made  up  mainly  of  anti- 
Bolshevists,  has  issued  the  following  document,  signed 
by  many  former  members  of  the  Constitutional-Demo- 
crat party  and  by  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment that  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Czar,  men  like 
Prince  G.  Lvoff,  L.  I.  Petrunkevich,  Nicholas  V.  Tchai- 
kovsky, and  by  Catherine  Breshkovsky,  the  "Grand- 
mother of  the  Russian  Revolution."  These  persons  say : 

"(1)  Only  States  which  are  based  upon  the  principle  of 
popular  rule  may  become  members  of  the  League. 

"(2)  The  representation  of  the  members  of  the  I-eague  In 
all  principal  organs  to  be  based  upon  democratic  principles. 

"(3)  War  to  be  definitely  excluded  from  the  means  of 
settling  international  disputes,  and  all  conflicts  between 
States  to  be  decided  by  an  international  court  or  through  the 
organs  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

"(4)  The  League  must  realize  the  idea  of  general  dis- 
armament and  be  endowed  with  a  real  force  for  the  enact- 
ment of  its  decisions. 

"(5)  The  League  must  seek  methods  and  create  required 
organs  for  the  strengthening  of  the  principles  of  economic 
solidarity  and  co-operation  between  nations  and  likewise  the 
rendering  of  broad  economic  and  financial  aid  to  those  coun- 
tries which  have  suffered  the  greatest  losses  in  the  World 
War,  for  the  purpose  of  their  quickest  material  rehabilita- 
tion. 

"(6)  The  League,  through  its  proper  organs,  must  fulfill 
the  aim  of  the  establishment  and  codification  of  the  rules  of 
international  law. 

"(7)  The  League  must  aid  in  the  International  solution  of 
social  problems,  particularly  problems  of  labor  legislation. 

"(8)  The  League  must  guarantee  the  protection  of  the 
freedom  of  person  and  the  principal  rights  of  civil  liberties 
In  all  respects. 

"(9)  The  League  must  create  the  guarantee  of  the  Inviola- 
bility of  the  rights  of  national  minorities  and  co-operate  In 
the  just  realization  of  the  principle  of  self-determination  of 
nations  and  the  establishment  of  orderly  and  free  national 
self-expression. 
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"(10)  The  League  must  follow  unswervingly  the  principle 
of  regarding  as  null  and  void  all  secret  treaties  and  all  such 
which  are  incompatible  with  its  aims." 

ARMENIA'S  FRIENDS  in  the  United  States,  banded  to- 
gether in  the  Committee  for  the  Independence  of 
Armenia,  on  March  2,  issued  the  following  appeal: 

"To  Our  Fellow-Countrymen: 

"The  Allied  premiers  in  London  have  tentatively  planned 
the  following  partition  of  Armenian  territories: 

"They  propose  to  divide  Armenia  into  four  unequal  parts. 
Its  Mediterranean  littoral,  its  richest  portion,  has  been  as- 
signed to  France ;  its  central  provinces  have  been  annexed 
to  a  proposed  Kurdish  State  under  British  protection.  Its 
northwestern  portions  have  been  left  under  Turkish 
sovereignty. 

"And  what  remains  of  it  is  made  into  an  Armenian  Re- 
public, which  comprises  about  one-tenth  of  Turkish  Armenia 
and  parts  of  Russian  Armenia.  Proposed  Armenia,  thus 
shut  off  from  her  littorals  on  both  the  Black  and  Mediter- 
ranean seas  and  robbed  of  her  chief  resources,  cannot 
achieve  real  independence  or  self-support  as  a  nation. 

"It  is  our  duty  to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  liberal 
opinion  of  the  world  to  join  us  in  the  demand  that  the  rule 
of  the  Turk  be  brought  to  an  end  in  Armenia,  and  that 
Armenia,  from  Ararat  down  to  the  Cicilian  coast,  be  given 
unlimited  opportunity  for  autonomous  development. 

"For  over  three-quarters  of  a  century  Armenia  has  been 
the  object  of  our  special  solicitude.  Since  1915  we  have 
given  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  for  the  relief  of  her  people 
in  the  hope  that  the  promises  for  the  independence  of 
Armenia  would  be  fulfilled.  We  led  the  Armenians  to  be- 
lieve that  their  case  would  be  whole-heartedly  defended  by 
us,  and  they  now  look  to  us  to  secure  full  justice. 

"Therefore  we  urge  that  meetings  be  held  throughout 
America  to  protest  against  the  decimation  of  Armenia,  and 
the  churches,  civic,  commercial,  and  other  bodies  and  all 
citizens  telegraph  the  President,  their  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, to  the  end  that  this  ancient  martyr-nation  may 
be  liberated  and  preserved." 

On  Congress  this  appeal  had  no  effect.  In  the  period 
just  before  the  vote  that  caused  a  second  rejection  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  when  special  friends  of  Egypt, 
Ireland,  China,  and  other  nations  were  introducing 
their  resolutions  insisting  on  more  or  less  "self-de- 
termination" for  them  as  "nationalities,"  no  voice  was 
raised  for  Armenia.  Nor  has  the  resolution  "fathered" 
by  Senator  King  of  Utah  and  referred  to  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  March  3,  ever  been  reported  out. 
The  congressional  attitude  has  been  one  of  "waiting" 
until  it  was  made  clear  just  what  the  European  powers 
planned  to  do  in  the  matter  of  keeping  pledges  and 
repudiating  secret  treaties,  and  the  State  Department 
has  confined  itself  to  letting  Europe  know  that  there 
was  little  hope  of  the  United  States  assenting  to  man- 
datory control  of  Turkey  or  of  Armenia. 

LATIN-AMERICAN  PLANS  for  a  distinct  policy,  sepa- 
rate from  the  United  States  and  any  implications  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  are  hinted  at  in  a  communication 


planned  to  be  despatched  to  the  States  of  Central  and 
South  America  by  Salvador  in  March,  the  same  being 
the  formal  decree  of  the  national  legislature.  It  is  now 
said  that  premature  publication  in  Mexico  held  up 
formal  sending  of  the  note.  It  read : 

"The  executive  is  hereby  authorized  to  address  the  chan- 
celleries of  the  Latin-American  countries,  through  whatever 
instrumentalities  he  may  deem  most  suitable,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  to  their  knowledge  and  consideration  the  establish- 
ment of  a  court  of  arbitration  to  settle  international  diffi- 
culties of  any  nature  arising  among  the  signatory  powers, 
subject  to  the  following  conditions : 

"1.  Each  of  the  signatory  powers  shall  name,  through  its 
respective  legislative  branch,  a  judicial  representative,  who 
shall  serve  for  the  period  fixed  by  its  constitution.  The 
seat  of  the  court  shall  be  chosen  by  the  governments. 

"2.  The  signatory  powers  shall  submit  to  the  court  all 
questions  that  might  give  rise  to  international  complications 
whenever  they  cannot  be  settled  by  the  members  involved. 
In  the  event  of  a  conflict  arising  between  the  signatory 
powers  and  another  nation  not  signatory  to  the  court,  and 
no  agreement  having  been  reached,  the  signatory  powers 
shall  place  all  the  documents  in  the  case  at  the  disposal 
of  the  court,  which  shall  proceed  as  it  deems  best  toward 
the  settlement  of  the  difficulty. 

"If,  unfortunately,  this  friendly  settlement  should  fail, 
notice  thereof  shall  be  given  to  the  signatory  powers,  so 
that  they  make  common  cause  and  order  the  closing  of  their 
ports  to  the  trade  of  the  offending  country,  and  should  this 
not  prove  adequate  they  shall  be  bound  to  render  assistance 
with  their  land  and  sea  forces.  The  country  benefited 
shall  be  obliged  to  bear  the  expenses  according  to  its  re- 
sources and  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

"3.  The  court  shall  aid  in  the  construction  of  ships  among 
the  signatory  powers  which  do  not  now  possess  them ;  these 
shall  be  devoted  in  times  of  peace  to  trade  purposes  and 
during  the  war  to  coastwise  defense. 

"4.  Should  civil  war  break  out  in  a  signatory  power  the 
court  may  intervene  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  hor- 
rors whenever  it  shall  deem  it  necessary,  and  the  other 
powers  shall  lend  their  aid  as  may  be  determined. 

"5.  The  court  shall  devote  special  attention  to  the  enact- 
ment of  adequate  uniform  legislation  among  the  signatory 
powers  and  to  stimulating  the  friendliest  possible  relations. 

"G.  The  executive  is  hereby  authorized  to  offer  the  capital 
of  the  Republic  to  the  other  nations  in  the  event  that  no 
other  be  chosen,  for  the  first  meeting,  and  to  pay  the  neces- 
sary expenses. 

"7.  Immediately  after  the  installation  of  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can court,  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  of  Cartago, 
the  International  Bureau  of  Guatemala,  and  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  American  Republics  (the  Pan-American 
Union),  with  its  seat  in  Washington,  shall  cease  to  function 
should  the  court  so  decide." 

INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  becomes  a  most  vital  phase 
of  post-war  business  whenever  and  wherever  the  nations 
fight.  The  histories  of  the  past  have  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  most  chroniclers  conceiving  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  tell  about  the  political  and  military  conse- 
quences of  the  combats.  What  the  masses  who  have 
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fuiiirht  and  paid  taxes  and  what  the  controllers  of  loan- 
able funds  have  done  usually  has  been  deemed  of  little 
consequence.  But  this  war  has  altered  the  situation. 
Cra\e  as  are  the  internal  difficulties  and  disputes  which 
tin-  victors  and  the  defeated  nations  face,  they  arc  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  problem  of  preserving  and 
conserving  Europe's  credit  and  making  provision  for 
ultimate  extinction  of  her  debt.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  the  nations 
that  were  associated  in  defeating  Germany  have  ar- 
ranged for  a  world  session  to  be  held  in  Paris  in  May, 
and  that  a  world's  financial  conference,  to  which  forty 
nations  are  to  be  asked  to  send  delegates,  has  been  called 
to  meet  in  Brussels  also  during  May,  and  this  under  the 
auspices  (if  the  League  of  Nations.  The  list  of  nations 
invited  to  the  Brussels  conference  is  more  inclusive  than 
the  chambers  of  commerce  list  and  includes  the  neutral 
as  well  as  all  the  belligerent  powers.  The  plan  calls  for 
the  fullest  and  frankest  statements  by  the  governments 
of  these  countries  as  to  their  budgets. 


LETTER  BOX 

ADBUBNDALE,  MASS.,  April  6,  1920. 
EDITOB  ADVOCATE  or  PEACE. 

DEAB  SIB  :  I  write  to  express  the  pleasure  I  have  received 
in  the  recent  numbers  of  the  paper.  I  hope  that  you  will 
go  on  and  make  this  periodical  the  most  dignified  and  many- 
Hided  of  all  papers  devoted  to  the  work  of  world  organiza- 
tion, according  to  the  lines  marked  out  in  recent  numbers. 

I  am  especially  interested  In  Prof.  H.  A.  Smith's  article 
in  the  March  number.  I  confess  that  I  have  become  a  con- 
vert to  the  Idea  that  the  use  of  force  to  bring  In  world 
organization  is  impracticable. 

Kii'-losed  find  check  for  $1.50  to  pay  for  subscription  to 
the  ADVOCATE  for  one  year  (here  the  writer  gives  the  address 
of  a  society  In  Massachusetts). 

HOBACE   DUTTON. 


KDITOB  ADVOCATE  or  PEACE. 


DENTON,   TEXAS. 


I  u  M:  SIB  :  The  front  page  of  your  magazine  bears  the  fol- 
lowing words :  "Advocate  of  Peace  through  Justice."  These 
are  ponderous  words  which  few  understand.  Is  the  natural 
man  capable  of  reaching  a  high  standard  of  justice  without 
help  from  above?  The  natural  man  Is  greedy,  rapacious, 
and  will  stop  at  no  obstacle  to  accumulate  his  pile  unless 
he  is  governed  by  a  higher  law  which  is  found  in  the 
message  of  Christ.  All  human  schemes  with  Christ  left  out 
are  bubbles.  If  the  world  were  to  put  on  the  spirit  of  the 
World  Teacher  and  Redeemer,  then  it  would  hasten  to  be 
just  to  all — to  the  foreigner,  the  individual,  the  corporation. 
No  tyranny  would  be  possible  at  home  or  toward  foreign 
nations.  All  this  Is  possible  through  the  Gospel,  which  tells 
us  that  we  are  all  brothers  and  children  of  one  Father. 

Would  it  not  be  a  short  cut  to  domestic  and  International 
peace  to  erect  schools  the  world  over  in  which  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  would  be  the  main 
study?  Would  not  such  schools  benefit  the  world  more  than 
the  military  ones?  Can  morality  and  the  higher  laws  IK* 
iMiiLTlit  In  barracks?  How  many  such  schools  could  have 
been  erected  with  the  money  spent  in  the  last  war,  which 
put  this  globe  on  the  brink  of  ruin  and  put  the  flower  of 
manhood  in  the  grave? 

God  gave  us  reason  to  govern  the  world  in  such  a  way 
that  It  would  be  a  Joy  for  heaven  to  look  upon.  In  what 
state  do  the  angels  see  us  now?  Are  we  not  a  distressing 
sight  to  them? 

RAYMOND  VEBNIMONT, 

Catholic  Priett. 


NATIONAL  CO.NOSESS  or  MOTHEBS  AND 
I'ABENT-TEACHEB  ASSOCIATIONS, 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  April  8,  1920. 
>ln.  AKTIITB  I>KEKIN  CAM.. 

Mr  I>EAB  MB.  CAM.:  I  have  read  the  last  number  of  the 
AIIVIICATB  OF  PEACE  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  and  warm 
approval  of  the  attitude  of  this  magazine  on  the  League  of 
Nut i««ns  and  the  peace  treaty  and  on  compulsory  military 
training. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  such  an  excellent  number 
of  the  magazine.  I  hope  that  you  will  use  your  Influence 
in  preventing  the  passage  of  the  military  bills  that  are  now 
before  Congress.  I  have  secured  the  co-operation  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  the  National  Council  of 
Women,  representing  thirty-one  national  organizations,  who 
have  promised  to  use  their  influence  against  them. 

I  have  also  secured  their  hearty  endorsement  of  and  their 
promise  to  work  for  the  physical  education  bill,  which  has 
l>eeu  introduced  by  the  Physical  Education  Service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  If  this  bill  passes  it  will  provide 
good  physical  training  for  all  boys  and  girls. 

I  heard  General  Wood  say  In  an  address  given  at  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  that  the  army  would  take  all  the  boys  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  make  them  physically  fit  I  be- 
lieve that  It  Is  not  the  business  of  the  army  to  take  up 
educational  work  which  should  cover  the  years  before 
eighteen :  that  we  should  not  have  to  make  over  our  boys. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(MBS.  F.)  H.  R.  SCHOFT, 

Pretident. 

3418  Baring  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Correspondence  with  Mexican  Youth 

Mary  N.  Chase,  secretary  for  the  Promotion  of  Interna- 
tional Amity  in  Proctor  Academy,  Andover,  N.  H.,  has  re- 
cently started  correspondence  with  pupils  in  Friends  schools 
in  C.  Victoria,  Mexico.  At  the  suggestion  of  Ambassador 
Y.  Bonlllas,  letters  have  been  sent  to  thirty-six  governors 
in  Mexico  regarding  such  correspondence.  The  following 
letter  from  General  Jos6  E.  Santos,  governor  of  Nuevo  Leon, 
has  been  received : 

MONTEBBY,  NUEVO  l.i  os,  Jforcfc  17,  1920. 

Miss  MABY  N.  CHASE, 

Andover,  N.  H.,  V.  8.  A. 

RESPECTED  MADAM  :  I  received  with  much  pleasure  and 
read  with  unusual  interest  your  courteous  letter  of  the  8th 
Inst.,  which  by  the  suggestion  of  Ambassador  Bonillas  you 
addressed  to  me. 

Being  advised  of  the  object  which  your  society  Is  pro- 
moting, I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  I  am  arranging  to 
make  public  the  purposes  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  International  Amity.  In  fact,  I  have  already  sent  your 
courteous  letter  to  the  State  Director  General  of  Primary 
Instruction,  since  the  aim  of  such  a  society  Is  of  the  noblest 
character,  Inasmuch  as  it  tends  to  effect  a  rapprochement 
(bringing  together)  and  a  good  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Please  accept  the  assurance  of  my  highest  regard. 

(Signed)  JOSE  E.  SANTOS. 

A  Committee  on  Mexican  Relations  has  been  formed  In 
I'roctor  Academy  and  a  Mexican  student  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  will  address  the  school  on  Mexico  In  the  near  future. 

Miss  Mary  N.  Chase,  Andover,  N.  H.,  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  Inquiries  regarding  this  important  movement  to 
promote  friendly  relations  with  Mexico,  a  country  that,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  facing  an  election  of  a  president,  is  now  in 
a  specially  tense  condition  of  conflict.  To  this  a  peril  from 
civil  war  by  Sonora's  secession  threatens. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

BEFORE  THE  WAR.     By  Viscount  Haldanc,  K.  T.,  O.  M.     Funk 
and  Wagnalls,  New  York  City.    Pp.  223. 

This  Scotch  metaphysician,  jurist,  and  man  of  affairs, 
eminent  in  British  political  life  as  a  Liberal  of  the  older 
type,  but  who  is  now  showing  unpredicted  sympathy  for  a 
n'ew  Labor  party,  served  as  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
from  1905  to  1912,  and  was  Lord  High  Chancellor  from  1912 
to  1915.  To  him  the  British  people  owed  a  territorial  army, 
which  if  they  had  not  had  it  during  August  and  September, 
1914,  and  been  able  to  place  it  with  dispatch  and  full  force 
on  the  Continent,  Germany  probably  would  have  captured 
Paris. 

Because  of  his  statesmanlike  handling  of  the  British  mili- 
tary "preparedness"  policy  in  pre-war  days,  Lord  Haldane 
came  to  know  much  about  the  national  foreign  policy  and 
its  bearings  upon  possible  German  military  aggression.  His 
personal  preference  as  a  student  and  thinker  had  brought 
him  intimately  in  contact  with  the  higher  ranges  of  German 
thought  and  had  won  for  him  recognition  in  the  German 
academic  world.  Thus  equipped,  he  was  the  natural  choice 
of  the  British  Government  for  those  quasi-official,  tentative, 
personally  executed  commissions  to  Berlin  which  were  com- 
mon during  the  last  years  of  the  last  century  and  the  early 
years  of  this  century. 

The  serious  British  endeavor,  as  Viscount  Haldane  makes 
clear  in  this  book,  was  to  come  to  an  understanding  with 
Germany  respecting  growth  of  naval  power,  satisfaction  of 
the  Teutonic  desire  for  a  "place  in  the  sun,"  and  establish- 
ing of  a  modus  Vivendi  by  which  the  two  rival  nations  might 
avoid  war  while  satisfying  legitimate  national  aspirations. 

This  book  is  the  narrative,  mainly,  of  these  negotiations, 
and  because  the  story  comes  from  a  chief  actor  in  the  play 
that  turned  out  to  be  a  tragedy,  it  is  the  more  valuable. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  war  Viscount  Haldane  had 
to  suffer  misunderstandings  and  some  measure  of  journal- 
istic denunciation,  because  in  pre-war  days  he  had  been  a 
champion  of  Anglo-German  friendship.  He  was,  and  he 
still  is,  such  a  champion.  In  the  epilogue  of  this  book  he 
pleads  for  a  treatment  of  the  Central  Powers  that  while 
just  will  not  be  of  a  kind  to  insure  coming  hostilities.  To 
forget  may  be  impossible;  but  to  forgive  need  not  be,  pro- 
viding it  is  preceded  by  signs  of  contrition  and  fruits  meet 
for  repentance  by  Germany  and  Austria. 

OUR  WAR  WITH  GERMANY — A  HISTORY.     By  John  Spencer 
Bassett.    Alfred  A.  Knopf.    New  York.     Pp.  378. 

Professor'  Bassett  is  known  to  students  of  American  his- 
tory as  the  competent  author  of  excellent  works  on  "The 
Federalist  System."  "The  Middle  Group  of  American  His- 
torians," and  a  life  of  Andrew  Jackson.  In  his  book,  "The 
Lost  Fruits  of  Waterloo,"  he  branched  out  into  a  study  of 
European  history  that  at  once  indicated  that  he  could  mas- 
ter the  intricacies  of  military  and  diplomatic  maneuverings 
and  the  remote  as  well  as  the  immediate  consequences  of 
historic  events. 

In  this  history  of  the  War  of  1914-18,  "The  World  War," 
he  has  done  his  work  well,  but  fully  aware  that  he  is  basing 
his  conclusions  on  partial  data.  He  has  had  a  popular 
rather  than  a  learned  audience  chiefly  in  mind,  deeming  it 
best,  doubtless,  to  make  his  chronicle  one  that  the  American 
citizen  who  still  reads  books  can  understand  and  also  find 
some  satisfaction  in  reading.  He  has  tried  to  be  fair,  as 
becometh  a  scholar,  and  to  deal  with  matters  now  in  con- 
troversy with  as  much  objectivity  as  is  possible. 

The  swift  process  of  time  since  August,  1914.  with  its 
unprecedented  happenings,  violent  alternations  of  fear  and 
hope,  mobilization  and  dispersion  of  hosts  of  men,  arraying 
of  peoples  as  well  as  of  armies  against  each  other,  and  the 
delays,  intricacies,  disillusionments,  and  passions  of  the 
peace  negotiations  and  treaty-making  process,  has  wrought 
in  most  of  his  countrymen  a  present  state  of  mind  that  is 
chaotic,  contemporary,  and  comparatively  unmindful  of 
what  has  gone  before.  To  such  this  book  comes  as  a  God- 
send to  recall  past  states  of  emotion  and  conviction.  By  it 
they  can  stabilize  themselves  somewhat  and  recall  where 
they  were,  so  as  to  better  understand  where  and  why  they 


are  where  they  are.  Even  the  author  admits  his  inability  to 
keep  a  true  perspective  in  such  a  welter  of  mixed  motives 
(political,  partisan,  national,  racial,  and  religious)  as  faces 
the  chronicler.  But  his  main  conclusions  are  such  as  to 
make  for  optimism  so  far  as  the  American  record  and  the 
American  program  are  concerned.  Our  nation  has  been 
right  and,  as  he  believes,  our  national  acts  also,  at  least 
down  to  the  opening  of  tTie  Peace  Conference.  Beyond  that 
period  he  does  not  go  with  his  judgment,  though  his  chron- 
icle covers  presentation  of  the  treaty  to  the  Senate. 

LAW  IN  THE  MODERN  STATE.  By  Leon  Duyit.  Introiliu-tion 
by  Harold  Laslti.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  New  York  City. 
Pp.  245.  $2.50. 

The  Harvard  University  professor,  who  has  acted  as  co- 
translator  with  his  wife  in  making  this  book  accessible  to 
an  English-reading  public  and  who  also  writes  the  introduc- 
tion, is  himself  an  exponent  of  the  dynamic  theory  of  law's 
and  government's  evolution  which  the  eminent  French  jurist 
among  his  contemporaries  stands  for  pre-eminently.  The 
value  of  Mr.  Laski's  introduction  Is  his  relation  of  the 
French  theory  to  the  views  of  American  and  British  thinkers 
who,  coming  at  the  subject  in  a  less  doctrinaire  and  more 
practical  way,  are  arriving  at  the  same  conclusions.  Con- 
spicuous among  Americans  so  inclined  are  Mr.  Justice 
Holmes,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  of 
the  Harvard  Law  School,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Croly,  of  the 
New  Republic. 

Whether  American,  British,  or  French,  the  "school"  holds 
that  the  older  theory  of  representative  government  has 
broken  down,  and  that  law  and  government  must  adjust 
themselves  to  community  (large  or  small)  aspirations  that 
cannot  longer  be  expressed  in  terms  purely  political.  Eco- 
nomic federalism  looms  on  the  horizon  as  a  theory,  held  by 
many  of  the  younger  political  scientists  and  jurists.  It  also 
is  a  practical  fact  because  of  the  Russian  revolution  and 
the  emergence  of  the  new  type  of  society  which  has  followed. 
The  State  hereafter,  they  say,  must  be  interpreted  in  terms 
of  sociology  or  social  interdependence.  The  sovereignty  and 
personality  of  the  State  are  denied.  Rights  as  such  are 
minimized  or  ignored ;  emphasis  is  put  on  duties.  Statutes 
are  simply  legislative  determination  of  functions  to  be  done 
by  individuals  to  serve  a  public  need.  Administrative  acts 
are  simply  the  fulfilment  of  statutes.  In  short,  to  quote 
Duguit,  a  "realistic  and  socialized  legal  system  replaces  an 
earlier  system  that  was  at  once  abstract  and  individualist 
in  character."  "If  man  has  rights,  he  can  only  have  them 
from  his  social  environment;  he  cannot  impose  his  rights 
upon  it."  Any  ruling  class,  therefore,  present  or  future,  has 
"no  subjedtive  sovereignty.  It  has  a  power  which  it  exerts 
in  return  for  the  organization  of  those  public  services  which 
are  consistently  to  respond  to  the  public  need.  Its  acts  have 
neither  force  nor  legal  value  save  as  they  contribute  to  this 
end.  .  .  .  The  State  is  no  longer  a  sovereign  power  issu- 
ing its  commands.  It  is  a  group  of  individuals  who  must 
use  the  force  they  possess  to  supply  the  public  need." 

Which  is  precisely  the  argument  that  Treitsche  used  in 
defense  of  his  group  in  Germany,  and  that  Lenine  is  now 
using  in  Russia  to  back  up  his  group. 

LIBERALISM  IN  AMERICA.  ITS  ORIGIN,  ITS  CONTEMPORARY 
COLLAPSE,  ITS  FUTURE.  By  Harold  Stearns.  Boni  and 
Liveright,  New  York  City.  Pp.  232.  $1.75. 

Mr.  Stearns  formerly  aided  in  editing  The  Dial,  in  its 
New  York  days,  when  it  was  competing  with  The  New 
Republic  and  The  Nation  as  an  organ  of  dissent.  He  is  of 
a  group  of  young  Americans  of  unquestioned  American 
lineage  who  are  competing  with  the  Jewish-American  "in- 
tellectuals" in  efforts  to  make  the  New  America  quite  differ- 
ent from  the  Old.  But  Mr.  Stearns,  like  Mr.  Croly,  of  The 
New  Republic,  is  an  evolutionist,  not  a  revolutionist;  a 
liberal,  not  a  radical;  and  he  is  quite  satisfied  with  the 
theory  of  the  older  Liberalism  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  but  finds  fault  with  its  present  strategy  and  tactics. 

Being  this  sort  of  a  "reformer,"  he  finds  himself  lonesome 
today,  facing  the  attack  on  individualism  and  on  individual 
"rights"  which  comes  from  the  doctrinaire  socialist,  and  also 
from  the  pragmatic  citizen  who  likes  prohibition  because  it 
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work*  well,  who  economically  defends  iinisrriptioii  because 
it  "w:is  inevitable,''  and  who  decides  all  issues  of  the  hour 
in  tin-  light  of  "public  Interest"  defined  by  a  majority. 

There  is  much  in  this  book  dealing  with  conscription  and 
tlir  psychological  aspects  of  "patriotism"  and  war  which  a 
pacifist  of  the  older  type  will  do  well  to  read.  On  the  whole, 
he  will  be  established  In  his  former  faith  that  there  are 
•v,,ncepts  of  Justice,  liberty,  and  regard  for  truth  Itself 
which  do  not  change  with  the  generations.  He  will  discover 
In  its  author  a  trenchant  critic  of  militarism,  of  compromise 
In  affairs  of  State,  and  of  the  arrogance  of  "Intellectuals." 
whether  liberal  or  otherwise. 

FRA.NC  K  AMI  <  n  u-i  MIS.  INTERPRETATIVE  Sn  mi  s,  1917-1919. 
By  Herbert  Adam*  Oibboii.  The  Century  Co.,  N.'  Y. 
City.  Pp.  28«.  $1.50. 

Written  for  American,  English,  and  French  |  >eriodicals, 
these  studies  of  France,  of  French  statesmen,  and  of  the 
foreign  relations  of  France,  especially  with  the  United 
States,  have  a  unity  of  spirit  commendable  in  the  author. 
He  is  a  believer  in  France,  quite  candid  in  expressing  his 
love,  and  equally  free  in  reproving  his  countrymen  or  warn- 
ing them  against  offences  against  France  and  Frenchmen. 

TIIK  SPIRIT  OF  SELECTIVE  SERVICE.  Ity  Mnj.  Gen.  E.  B. 
Crowder,  U.  8.  A.,  Provost  JfortJUi  General  The  Cen- 
tury Co.,  N.  Y.  Pp.  307.  $2.00. 

The  marvel  of  mobilization  of  the  World  War  undoubtedly 
was  the  creation  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  number- 
ing more  than  4.000,000  men,  and  the  despatching  of  half 
of  them  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  seat  of  war.  To  our 
Associated  Powers  as  well  as  to  the  Central  Powers,  it  was 
the  "feat  magnificent,"  for  which  they  were  not  prepared. 
Basically,  so  far  as  law  and  morals  went.  It  was  made  possi- 
ble by  what  General  Crowder  in  this  book  itolitcly  calls  the 
"selective  service,"  not  caring  to  use  the  word  draft  or  the 
term  "compulsory  military  training."  To  him,  as  a  long- 
time student  of  the  many  systems  of  compulsory  military 
service  In  use  in  Europe  and  also  as  master  of  the  art  of 
organization  and  execution  of  military  policies,  naturally 
fell  the  task  of  drafting  the  law  passed  by  Congress,  which 
was  carried  into  execution  by  the  War  Department  and  its 
army  of  civilian  aides  in  the  local  communities. 

As  a  definitive  statement  of  the  record  achieved,  the 
methods  used,  and  the  alms  kept  in  mind,  this  book  will  be 
read  far  and  wide,  in  Kurope  and  Asia  as  well  as  in  this 
country.  The  author,  however,  is  not  content  with  looking 
around  him  and  backward.  He  looks  ahead  and  finds  In  the 
democratization  of  the  people  who  were  drafted,  in  their 
unity  of  purpose  in  a  common  privileged  task.,  and  in  the 
mutual  understandings  set  up  by  enforced  contacts  of  the 
army,  lessons  for  the  citizenship  of  the  country  in  times  of 
peace.  His  vague  Ideals  thus  voiced  are  not  Riven  very  con- 
crete expression  :  but  the  man's  pride  In  his  administrative 
achievement  during  the  war  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  his  con- 
sciousness that  he  can  readily  posit  his  hopes  for  a  better 
world  on  Imitation  of  the  "selective  service  Ideal."  A  per- 
son able  to  look  at  the  mobilization  of  the  army  more  ob- 
jectively might  well  hesitate  about  "wishing"  the' process  of 
compulsory  service  upon  normal  civilian  life.  General 
Crowder  admits  that  the  relatively  small  amount  of  re- 
sistance to  the  act  was  due  to  a  mood  of  national  exaltation 
and  moral  elevation.  It  was  not  based  on  any  change  of 
fundamental  attitude,  rational  in  its  origin.  The  moral  pas- 
sion has  passed,  as  national  morale  has  slumped  following 
the  armistice,  and  the  plan  for  compulsory  military  train- 
ing of  the  youth  of  the  country  in  times  of  peace  is  being 
resolutely  fought  in  Congress. 

A  HANDBOOK  TO  TIIK  I.KACTK  OF  NATIONS.  By  Sir  Geoffrey 
Butlrr.  with  an  introduction  by  Kt.  Hon.  Ix>rd  Robert 
(Veil.  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  \.  y.  city.  Pp.  80 
$1.7.-  net. 

The  olticial  relation  which  the  author  of  this  quasi-official 
book  bears  to  fhe  league  of  Nations,  of  which  Sir  Eric 


I'nimmoiiil    is   secretary ikes   it    valuable  as   a    statement 

of  the  mechanism  of  the  Paris  Treaty  and  league  Covenant, 
as  a  text  of  the  document,  and  as  a  commentary  u|«>n  it. 
It  shows  how  the  League's  officials  are  beginning  to  interpret 
their  duties.  Written  by  an  Englishman,  primarily  for 
Britons,  it  naturally,  though  not  defenslbly,  ignores  Ameri- 
can aspects  of  the  situation ;  it  makes  little  or  no  reference 
to  American  writers  on  international  law,  and  It  cites  prac- 
tically no  American  thinkers  or  doers  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national jurisprudence  and  arbitration.  Mr.  Butler  is  an 
undersecretary  of  the  league  and  officiated  as  such  at  the 
International  Labor  Conference  In  Washington. 

PARLIAMENT  AND  REVOLUTION.     By  J.   Ram*a\i  ^fncdonald. 
Scott  &  Seltzer,  New  York  City.     Pp.  180.     $1.50  net. 

This  Is  the  first  of  a  series  in  a  new  Library  of  Social 
Science  which  this  new  firm  will  publish.  In  It  the  distin- 
guished leader  of  British  labor  argues  against  the  dictator- 
ship and  centralized,  autocratic  form  of  government  which 
Lenin  and  Trotsky  preach  and  practice.  In  It  he  urges  on 
the  powerful  social  group,  which  he  teaches  the  merits  of  a 
representative  form  of  democracy  adapted  to  contemporary 
needs  and  political  demands.  His  theory  Is  that  "the  Social- 
ist movement,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  problems 
it  raises,  of  the  unexplored  regions  of  conduct  which  it  has 
to  traverse,  of  the  assumptions  which  It  has  to  make  be- 
cause experience  has  not  been  acquired,  Is  of  all  movements 
the  one  which  ought  never  to  lose  a  footing  on  reality  while 
it  stretches  out  to  attain  an  ideal,  one  which  ought  never 
to  lose  balance  In  Its  progressive  efforts." 

He  is  frank  enough  to  confess  that  "the  mass  mind  can 
he  moved  by  the  highest  moral  idealism  and  at  the  same 
time  be  inflamed  by  the  blindest  passions.  It  Is  both  ab- 
surdly generous  and  brutally  cruel:  it  is  non-rational  and 
irresponsible;  It  is  blind  to  contradictions  and  inconsisten- 
cies because  emotion  is  not  a  continuous  process  of  the  In- 
telligence, but  a  response  to  passing  and  temporary  influ- 
ences: it  is  a  continual  condition  of  self-flattery." 

For  proof  of  this  he  points  to  the  post-war  reactions  of 
Great  Britain  under  the  spell  of  Lloyd-George,  which  swept 
into  the  national  lawmaking  body  at  the  last  election  such 
i  reactionary,  conservative  majority.  He  argues  for  the 
"evolutionary  movement  of  the  constructive  reason"  at  a 
time  when  war  has  destroyed  the  social  status  quo  He 
wants  labor  to  be  wise  enough  to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
make  'organic  social  change."  He  wants  the  democracy  of 
tomorrow  to  have  a  higher  conception  of  its  dutv  than  to 
nerely  subject  capitalism  to  punishment  and  extinction. 
He  wants  no  rule  of  "proletarian  tyranny  preliminary  to  a 

Ign  of  liberty."  He  has  no  more  sympathy  with  property 
tests  for  the  franchise  than  he  has  for  educational  religious 
age,  or  military  tests  for  the  same  privilege. 

For  him  the  Soviet  system  of  democracy  is  inferior  to  the 
ish,  because  "it  is  a  pyramid  of  local  governing  authorl- 

tles  tol'l I'.v  what  is  to  all  Intents  and  purposes  „  national 

executive,    whereas    the    parliamentary    system    is    directly 

based  upon  national  opinion  am!  Drives  vafiditv  to  numerous 

mnieipal    administrative    bodies."      The    Russian    form    Is 

partial  **   '"""*•     °m'   '"    "ilti""i" :    "'«•   oth*r 

This  book,  read  in  connection  witll  „„.  ,mp  ,      „„,  F         h 

thinker  Duguit.  also  reviewed  in  this  issue  of  the  ADVOCATE 

*  interesting  because  of  its  discussion  of  (he  territorial  vs 

trade    theory    of    representation    In    parliamentary    bodies! 

Macdonald  Is  against  a   change  because  "society   is  greater 

than  any  industry:  every  industry  exists  only  iii  relation  to 

every   other   Industry:    the   complete   economic   unity    must 

always  b nsldered."      Nevertheless,   he  admits   the  faults 

of  the  representative  system  based  on  the  territorial  unit; 
and  his  solution  is  a  second  chamber,  based  on  the  Soviet 
theory  of  the  franchise,  that  is  an  upper  house  representing 
groups. 

A  more  searching  discussion  from  the  practical  standpoint 
of  a  man  whose  theories  do  not  run  ahead  of  the  facts  of 
life  has  not  been  written  in  English  for  IHTSIHIS  who  wish 
to  understand  why  the  Itrltlsh  democracy  Is  not  to  follow 
the  Russian  methods  or  theories. 
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WOMEN'S   INTERNATIONAL  _..      E  FOR  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 

SECTION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STAiES  (Formerly  Woman's  Peace  Party) 


OBJECT. 

To  organize  support  for  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Women's  International  Congress  at  The  Hague  in  1915  and 
in  Zurich  in  1919,  and  to  support  movements  to  further 
I'eace,  Internationalism,  and  the  Freedom  of  Women. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  President,  U.  S.  A. 

Miss  Emily  G.  Balch,  Secretary-Treasurer.  U.  S.  A. 

Mme.  Gabrielle  Duchene,  France. 

Mile.  Marguerite  Gobat,  Switzerland. 

Frau  Yella  Hertzka,  Austria. 

Frl.  Lida  Gustava  Heymann,  Germany. 

Frl.  Martha  Larseu,  Norway. 

Miss  Chrystal  Macmillan,  Great  Britain. 

Mme.  C.  Rarnondt-Hirschmanu,  Holland. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Swanwick,  Great  Britain. 

Consultative   Members,    Executive    Committee,    Section   for 
U.  8.  A.: 

Miss  Grace  Abbott,  Illinois. 
Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  New  York. 

International  Office,  19  Bd  Georges-Favon,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

NATIONAL  SECTIONS. 


Australia. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Canada. 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

France. 

Germany. 

Great  Britain. 

Hungary. 


India  (British). 

Ireland. 

Italy. 

Netherlands. 

New  Zealand. 

Norway. 

Poland. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United  States. 


GENERAL  OBJECTS. 

To  promote  methods  for  the  attainment  of  that  peace  be- 
tween nations  which  is  based  on  justice  and  good-will  and 
to  co-operate  with  women  from  other  countries  who  are 
working  for  the  same  ends. 

SPECIAL  OBJECTS. 

Those  indicated  by  the  standing  committees  and  for  im- 
mediate action  to  oppose  universal  compulsory  military 
training:  to  oppose  all  invasions  of  constitutional  rights, 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  assembly  and  minority  repre- 
sentation in  legislative  bodies;  to  oppose  invasion  of  Mexico 
for  purposes  of  war;  to  work  to  amend  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Covenant,  if  it  is  ratified  by  the  United  States,  and  if 
not  so  ratified,  to  secure  a  true  Concert  of  Nations  to  sub- 
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PRICE  TWENTY  CENTS 


A  GOVERNED  WORLD 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the 
following  principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and 
proposals  have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  EIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS. 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights ;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them ;  and 

Whereas,  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law  and  subordinated  to  law,  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions; and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof,  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve  its 
existence ;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to  de- 
velop itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other  na- 
tions ;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law ;  the  right 
to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive  juris- 
diction therein,  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these  fun- 
damental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and  per- 
formed in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations,  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that : 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence,  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  independence  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and  all 
nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  assume,  among 
the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to 
which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  god  entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory  and  all  persons,  whether  native  or  foreign,  found 
therein. 


V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 
other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international;  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE. 

1.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference,  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

2.  A  stated  meeting  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conference,  which, 
thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become  a  recom- 
mending if  not  a  law-making  body. 

3.  An  agreement  of  the   States  forming  the  society  of 
nations  concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which  that  institution  shall  become  not  only  interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

4.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

5.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  declaration  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

6.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a  non-justiciable  character  as  may  be  submitted  to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  powers  for  this  purpose. 

7.  The  employment  of  good  offices,  mediation,  and  friendly 
composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non-justici- 
able nature. 

8.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes of  a  non-justiciable  nature;   also  of  disputes  of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer  to 
submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than  to 
judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

9.  The  negotiation  of  a   convention  creating  a   judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-govern- 
ing dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting  parties  to  submit  their  justiciable  disputes — 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

10.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the   foregoing  nine  propositions,   in  order  that,  if 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinion  of  mankind." 
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ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 


AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

SINCE  those  epic  days  of  our  first  President,  America 
has  had  a  foreign  policy.  For  the  most  part  it  has 
been  a  dignified  and  a  successful  foreign  policy.  For 
this  reason,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  to  be  held  the  twenty-ninth  of  this  month,  will 
have  for  part  of  its  program  the  discussion  of  that  policy 
to  the  end  that  we  may  see  more  clearly  what  a  con- 
structive foreign  policy  for  us  now  must  mean.  The 
time  for  simply  opposing  the  sort  of  foreign  policy  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  past.  Our  "anti" 
talk  must  now  give  way  to  something  more  positive. 
Hence  we  need  to  take  account  of  stock. 

Before  any  constructive  foreign  policy  can  be  even 
hopefully  discussed  it  will  first  be  necessary  that  we 
know  exactly  what  American  foreign  policy  has  been. 
There  must  be  no  confusion  about  that.  Because  of  this 
fact  we  are  pleased  to  note  the  reception  of  a  little  vol- 
ume issued  by  the  Division  of  Intercourse  and  Educa- 
tion of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  entitled  American  Foreign  Policy.  This  volume 
of  128  pages,  bound  in  boards,  meets  the  obvious  need 
to  which  we  have  just  referred.  Here  are  found  official 
statements  by  successive  presidents  and  secretaries  of 
State,  statements  which  we  now  know  have  been  for- 
mally or  tacitly  accepted  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  expressions  of  their  collective  judgment  as  to 
foreign  affairs.  We  find  here  statements  which  we  now 


realize  were  of  the  very  substance  of  the  nation's  policy, 
classic  declarations  of  that  policy,  such  as  those  found 
in  President  Washington's  Farewell  Address;  in  Thomas 
Jefferson's  First  Inaugural ;  in  James  Monroe's  Seventh 
Annual  Message;  in  James  K.  Folk's  First  Annual 
Message ;  in  James  Buchanan's  Second  Annual  Message ; 
in  Ulysses  S.  Grant's  Special  Message  to  the  Senate, 
May  31,  1870;  in  James  G.  Elaine's  call  for  the  First 
International  American  Conference,  his  Address  of  Wel- 
come, and  his  Closing  Address  before  the  Conference; 
in  Grover  Cleveland's  Third  Annual  Message;  in  John 
Hay's  Memorandum  to  the  Imperial  German  Embassy; 
in  Theodore  Roosevelfs  Fourth  Annual  Message,  to- 
gether with  his  special  message  to  the  Senate,  February 
15,  1905;  in  Elihu  Root's  address  on  "The  Real  Monroe 
Doctrine."  The  vitally  relevant  portions  of  these  papers 
are  all  here. 

Notwithstanding  the  tendency  to  overlook  or  minimize 
the  important  constructive  work  of  the  Hague  Confer- 
ences of  1899  and  1907;  notwithstanding,  as  President 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler  says  in  the  Introduction,  the 
great  war  appears  to  have  brushed  rudely  aside  "the 
definite  assurances  and  the  high  hopes  which  were  the 
result  of  those  two  conferences,1'  notwithstanding  these 
facts,  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  it  will  yet  appear,  "that 
the  work  of  the  Hague  Conferences  remains  as  the  surest 
foundation  for  any  new  plan  of  international  co-opera- 
tion that  is  really  practicable.  A  restudy  by  Americans 
of  the  work  of  the  two  Hague  Conferences  is  vitally  im- 
portant, since  it  is  from  that  work  that  the  new  task  of 
construction  must  start."  Thus  there  has  been  wisely 
incorporated  in  this  volume  those  significant  facts  of  the 
two  conferences  relating  to  our  constructive  foreign 
policy.  Here  we  have  Secretary  Hay's  instructions  to 
the  American  delegates  to  the  Hague  Conference  of 
1 899,  and  the  reports  of  this  delegation  to  the  Secretary 
of  State;  the  instructions  to  the  American  delegates  in 
1907,  and  the  report  of  the  delegates,  and  other  papers, 
all  significant  expressions  of  American  foreign  policies. 

That  the  picture  of  America's  foreign  policy  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  upon  the  World  War  may 
be  complete,  the  book  wisely  contains  also  the  "Recom- 
mendations of  Habana  Concerning  International  Or- 
ganization" adopted  by  the  American  Institute  of  Inter- 
national Law,  at  its  second  session  in  the  city  of  Habana, 
January  23,  1917,  recommendations  which,  it  may  be 
added,  were  adopted  the  day  before  in  Washington  by 
the  American  Peace  Society.  Accompanying  these 
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"Recommendations"  is  what  President  Butler  appropri- 
ately calls  a  "luminous  commentary,"  by  James  Brown 
Scott,  Director  of  the  Division  of  International  Law  of 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  The 
book  closes  with  the  provision  of  law  declaring  the  inter- 
national policy  of  the  United  States,  a  provision  found 
in  the  "Statutes  at  Large  of  the  United  States,"  volume 
39  (64th  Congress) ,  page  618,  a  statute  framed  and  intro- 
duced by  two  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  the  Honorable  James  L. 
Slayden  and  Honorable  Walter  L.  Hensley. 

In  these  piping  times  when  our  views  relating  to  the 
outside  world  seem  to  be  suspended  between  the  dilemma 
of  an  irreconcilable  President  on  the  one  hand  and  an 
irreconcilable  opposition  on  the  other;  at  a  time  when 
a  war  is  being  waged  between  Poland  and  Eussia  along 
a  battle  front  of  400  miles,  with  the  possibility  of  ex- 
tending itself  through  Finland  and  on  to  the  Baltic; 
at  a  time  when  the  Italian  Premier  has  fallen  because 
of  his  leaning  toward  a  reconciliation  with  the  Russian 
Bolshevists ;  at  a  time  when  the  acid  tests  of  an  enlight- 
ened foreign  policy  seem  all  to  have  broken  down,  the 
supreme  duty  of  intelligent  America  is  to  acquaint  her- 
self with  the  foreign  policy  that  has  been  hers,  for  any 
successful  policy  for  the  years  immediately  before  us 
can  be  developed  only  out  of  a  perfect  familiarity  with 
those  foreign  policies,  be  they  policies  which  have  failed, 
or  those  which  have  succeeded. 


LET  THE  WAR  HYSTERIA  CEASE 

IT  is  time  for  the  hysterias  of  war  to  cease.    Searching 
houses,  seizing  property,  arresting  persons  without 
warrant,   is  war.     As  a   writer   in   the   New  Republic 
phrases  it : 

"Mr.  Palmer  and  his  counselors  and  agents  have  inspired 
and  have  conducted  a  reign  of  mass-law,  of  mass-inquiries, 
mass-searches,  mass-seizures,  mass-raids,  mass-arrests,  mass- 
incarcerations,  violating  in  principle  the  spirit  of  law  and 
violating  inhumanly  in  practice  the  specific  purposes  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  the  Constitution — all  to  the  knowledge  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  all  without 
impeachment  by  the  House." 

Such  behavior,  characteristic  of  war,  should  not  be  pos- 
sible in  times  of  peace. 

A  resolution  has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Representatives  proposing  the  impeachment  of  Louis  F. 
Post,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor,  because  Mr.  Post  has 
dismissed  some  of  the  aliens  charged  with  offenses  said 
to  warrant  their  exportation.  The  resolution  against 
Mr.  Post  does  not  charge  any  corrupt  or  wrongful  con- 
duct. The  only  suggestion  urged  against  him  is  that  he 
has  erred  in  the  exercise  of  his  judgment  as  a  quasi- 


judicial  officer.  It  is  not  proved  that  he  has  even  mis- 
interpreted the  law,  or  that  he  has  disobeyed  or  departed 
in  any  respect  from  the  instructions  of  his  superior 
officer,  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  On  the  contrary,  it 
appears  that  the  specific  American  things  which  Mr. 
Post  has  done  are  to  refuse  to  exact  excessive  bail;  to 
refuse  to  compel  men  to  be  witnesses  against  themselves ; 
to  insist  upon  speedy  hearings  for  the  accused ;  to  insist 
upon  due  process  of  law  in  each  case,  assuming  the  pre- 
sumption of  innocence  provided  for  under  the  principles 
of  American  freedom ;  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  validity 
of  illegal  searches  and  seizures;  to  require  that  the  ac- 
cused be  informed  of  the  nature  of  the  accusation 
against  him;  to  grant  the  right  of  the  accused  to  counsel. 
Surely  such  a  behavior  is  warranted  by  the  laws  laid 
down  by  the  courts.  To  condemn  Mr.  Post  for  such 
behavior  is  simply  war  hysteria. 

At  this  writing  we  are  informed,  however,  that  the 
House  committee,  abandoning  the  impeachment  pro- 
ceedings, will  probably  censure  Mr.  Post  and  recommend 
his  removal.  Even  this  is  an  extra-constitutional  usurp- 
ation of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  committee.  With 
the  exception  of  its  power  to  impeach,  the  Congress  is 
not  a  condemning  but  a  legislative  body.  From  our 
point  of  view,  it  seems  quite  absurd  and  indefensible 
for  a  committee  of  Congress  formally  to  criticise  an 
officer  of  another  division  of  the  government,  equal  and 
co-ordinate  with  the  legislative.  It  would  be  not  only 
extra-constitutional,  it  would  be  a  meddling  and  im- 
proper interference.  Such  a  committee  has  no  more 
right  to  behave  in  such  a  way  than  it  would  have  to 
recommend  to  the  President  its  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  State.  Action  against  Mr.  Post 
seems  to  us  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  war  hysteria. 

What  is  needed  now  is  not  repression,  but  discussion. 
As  Mr.  Glenn  Frank,  writing  in  the  Century  for  July, 
1919,  turns  the  thought: 

"Government  by  discussion  breaks  down  the  tyranny  of 
fixed  custom ;  continuous  public  debate  on  public  problems 
is  the  root  of  change  and  progress ;  community  discussion 
breeds  tolerance;  it  makes  for  steady,  instead  of  intermit- 
tent, progress.  In  fact,  common  counsel,  public  debate,  com- 
munity discussion,  call  it  what  you  will,  underlies  the  con- 
structive solution  of  all  the  vexed  situations  that  a  nation 
faces  in  a  time  of  readjustment  and  change." 

We  need  to  return  now  to  the  rights  of  the  forum, 
lyceum,  chautauqua,  and  free  speech  everywhere.  The 
movement  among  universities  for  public  discussion, 
package  libraries,  and  informing  service  of  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  divisions  in  the  States  is  in  the  right 
direction.  We  are  told  that  the  State  universities  find  it 
possible  to  conduct  some  kind  of  public  discussion  and 
informing  service  now  in  practically  every  State,  and 
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this  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people.  As  the  free 
M-lnNils  constitute  the  paramount  idea  in  our  democratic 
tradition,  the  participation  by  all  in  the  give  and  take 
of  public  discussion  should  be  encouraged,  not  discour- 
aged. The  very  life  of  our  democracy  depends  upon 
that. 


THE  TASK  FOR  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS 

Tin:  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  carrying 
on;  but  whether  upward  or  downward  remains  to 
be  seen.  At  this  writing  the  fifth  session  of  the  Coun- 
cil is  meeting  in  Rome,  but  its  friends  recognize  its 
handicaps.  It  has  not  been  able  to  perform  its  chief 
function  of  avoiding  war,  illustrated  by  the  concrete 
war  now  on  between  Russia  and  Poland.  Indeed,  we 
are  told  that  it  is  not  planning  even  to  discuss  that  war 
at  the  meeting  in  Rome.  The  Council  was  unable  to 
avoid  the  Ruhr  Valley  incident,  which  the  Germans  rea- 
sonably claim  was  definitely  the  business  of  the  League 
to  avoid.  The  real  international  work  in  Europe  is 
being  done  not  by  the  League,  but  by  the  allied  Supreme 
Council — a  war  organization  dominated  by  England  and 
France. 

European  indifference  to  the  League  is  acknowledged 
by  its  friends.  As  Charles  A.  Selden,  cabling  to  the 
\rir  York  Evening  Post,  admits,  the  friends  of  the 
League  are  for  the  most  part  convinced  that  the  big 
questions  must  be  left  alone,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  fatal  to  undertake  anything  at  this  time  "that 
would  break  the  League's  back."  Mr.  Selden  adds: 
"They  realize  and  admit  that  the  League  has  not  yet 
come  into  its  own;  that  it  is  having  a  none-too-robust 
infancy,  and  that  it  is  placed  in  an  awkward  position 
by  the  temporary  indifference  of  the  people  and  the 
long-continued  activity  of  the  Supreme  Council." 

While  it  is  hoped  in  Europe  that  the  United  States, 
having  retired  permanently  from  the  Allied  Supreme 
Council,  will  eventually  come  into  the  League ;  that  the 
League  will  continue  to  do  effective  and  useful  work  of 
a  non-political,  non-controversial  sort,  thus  fulfilling  its 
secondary  purpose,  all  are  quit?  aware  of  the  handicaps 
due  to  the  marked  reactions  toward  nationalism  in  all 
countries,  and  to  the  complications  of  internal  politics. 
An  organization  without  as  yet  a  local  habitation,  the 
outlook  for  the  League  is  not  bright.  The  common- 
wealths of  Europe  are  concerned  primarily,  at  the  mo- 
ment, with  their  own  political  and  economic  problems, 
problems  producing  a  profound  depression  and  unrest, 
a-  iilso  much  human  misery.  Great  Britain  has  experi- 
c'iK . d  a  setback  of  its  hopes  in  the  League,  indeed  of  its 
hopes  in  treaties  of  peace  generally. 


The  Round  Table,  a  quarterly  review  of  the  politic 
of  the  British  Commonwealth,  acknowledges  in  its 
March  number  that  the  American  Senate  has  in  its  res- 
ervations to  the  treaty  expressed  the  views  of  all  the 
signatories.  Because  of  the  covenant,  England  realizes 
that  she  is  now  in  an  equivocal  position.  She  sees  that 
the  covenant  is  both  too  vague  and  too  precise ;  that  the 
freedom  planned  for  under  certain  sections  of  the  cove- 
nant may  be  lost  under  the  operation  of  other  sections, 
providing  for  joint  action.  As  a  result  of  the  treaty, 
the  British  Dominions  have  become  more  self-central- 
ized and  less  co-operative. 

Already  there  is  a  growing  demand  in  Britain  for  a 
revision  of  the  obligations  under  the  League.  Britain 
believes  that  her  pledges  are  too  strong;  that  England 
should  do  her  utmost  to  guarantee  peace,  liberty,  and 
law  throughout  the  world,  but  that  this  cannot  be  ac- 
complished by  quixotic  obligations  to  foreign  States.  It 
is  more  and  more  agreed  that  Britain  has  assumed  under 
the  treaty  responsibilities  which  she  cannot  discharge; 
that  the  time  is  at  hand  for  her  definitely  to  denounce 
the  idea  that  the  League  of  Nations  may  normally  en- 
force its  opinions  by  military  or  economic  pressure  upon 
recalcitrant  States.  It  is  argued  that  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  of  Great  Britain  must  go  on,  and  that  Britain's 
action  under  the  treaty  must  be  directed  solely  by  her 
own  judgment.  It  must  be  said  that  these  are  discour- 
aging facts  for  the  League. 

And  yet  Great  Britain  will  do  everything  in  her 
power  to  assist  and  to  develop  the  simpler  mechanisms 
of  international  dealing  embodied  in  the  League.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  France,  of  Germany,  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  our  judgment, 
the  Council  of  the  League  should  concentrate  its  atten- 
tion upon  this  encouraging  fact  In  this  stage  of  inter- 
national development  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  that 
nations  must  in  the  name  of  international  peace  mort- 
gage their  freedom  and  judgment  of  action  under  an 
international  covenant.  Discussion  there  must  be. 
Mechanism  for  the  development  and  extension  of  tin- 
discussion,  and  of  the  habit  of  international  co-opera- 
tion, must  be  provided.  An  atmosphere  of  fairness  and 
good-will,  too,  is  indispensable.  Great  Britain  realizes 
that  for  the  maintaining  of  peace  within  her  own  em- 
pire it  will  be  necessary  for  a  "continuous  consultation 
and  co-operation  by  ministers  responsible  to  all  the  Brit- 
ish parliaments."  If  that  is  so  of  the  British  Empire, 
it  is  so  of  the  society  of  all  the  nations.  If  only  the 
Council  of  the  League  should  se<>  its  way  clear  to  turn 
its  attention  to  the  development  of  its  assembly  into  a 
periodic  conference  of  all  the  nations  to  the  upbuilding 
of  international  law,  and  then  to  turn  in  and  help  to 
develop  the  work  of  the  Hague  conferences  into  the 
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International  Court  of  Justice,  the  League  would  by 
such  action  be  in  the  way  of  salvaging  from  the  World 
War  the  things  for  which  democracy  went  forth  to 
achieve. 

In  our  judgment,  therefore,  the  friends  of  the  League 
are  right  in  leaving  the  war  matters  to  the  Supreme  War 
Council,  and  in  taking  upon  themselves  primarily  the 
task  of  setting  up  in  the  name  of  peaceable  settlement 
those  law-making  and  law-interpreting  organs  so  indis- 
pensable to  that  justice  between  nations  which  lessens 
the  chances  of  war.  By  eliminating  the  impossible  fea- 
tures of  the  Covenant  and  concentrating  upon  the  known 
and  accepted  methods  of  international  settlements,  the 
friends  of  the  League  may  yet  render  a  service  to  the 
cause  nearest  of  all  causes  to  the  troubled  heart  of  the 
world. 


A  COMPULSORY  LABOR  ARMY 

BULGARIA'S  INDUSTRIALIZED  ARMY  deserves  attention 
by  students  of  problems  of  national  policing  and 
defense.  It  is  the  child  of  the  brain  and  heart  of  Alex- 
ander Stambolisky,  leader  of  the  Agrarian  Party  and 
now  Premier,  who  had  the  nerve  as  far  back  as  Septem- 
ber, 1915,  to  tell  the  then  powerful  Czar  Ferdinand,  "If 
this  nation  is  led  into  such  another  adventure  as  the 
second  Balkan  war,  there  will  be  heads  rolling  in  Sofia." 

His  policy  now  is  not  one  of  universal  military  train- 
ing, but  of  universal  education.  "Instead  of  officers, 
teachers" ;  that  is  his  brief  creed.  Consequently,  against 
the  opposition  of  the  few  surviving  Eoyalists  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Communists  on  the  other,  he  is  drafting 
the  young  men,  as  they  reach  the  usual  age  of  conscrip- 
tion, for  service  as  laborers  instead  of  as  soldiers.  Ex- 
perts will  guide  them  in  carrying  out  irrigation  plans 
in  arid  districts.  Others  will  reforest  denuded  moun- 
tains. More  will  be  detailed  to  build  roads  and  high- 
ways, school-houses  and  public  buildings.  There  is  to 
be  compulsion,  but  for  social  and  constructive  ends. 

Undergoing  this  labor  by  day,  the  conscripts  will  be 
taught  at  night.  They  will  be  supported  by  taxes,  but 
with  what  different  economic  results  to  the  kingdom ! 
Production,  the  world's  crying  need  at  this  hour,  will 
rise;  scientific  agriculture  and  craftsmanship  will  be- 
come diffused ;  men  will  be  kept  in  contact  with  nature, 
and  not  live  in  town  barracks  and  become  social  para- 
sites. All  classes  must  serve  their  time,  and  will  thus 
learn  habits  of  democracy. 

The  Soviet  Government's  recent  swift  shifting  of  sev- 
eral of  the  Eussian  army  corps  from  the  role  of  soldiers 
to  that  of  workers,  under  strict  discipline,  engaged  in 
economic  restoration  of  the  country,  is  a  variant  on 
Stambolisky's  theory. 


The  United  States  is  suffering  today  from  underpro- 
duction, caused  to  a  considerable  extent  by  migration 
from  the  country  to  the  city  of  the  workers  on  the  farms, 
including  the  youth  who  went  to  France,  saw  London 
and  New  York,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  take  up  agri- 
culture again.  Of  course,  it  would  be  asking  altogether 
too  much  to  expect  the  enlisted  men  of  our  regular 
army,  now  at  army  posts  going  through  the  routine  drill 
and  becoming  parasites  of  the  consuming  class,  to  serve 
the  country  as  workers,  just  as  the  army  is  being  used 
in  Bulgaria.  It  wouldn't  be  dignified. 


THE  PEOPLE  AGAINST  WAR 

IN  OUR  department  of  Book  Eeviews  we  comment 
upon  some  of  the  important  aspects  of  a  posthumous 
book  by  the  ablest  civilian  writer  this  country  has  ever 
had  on  the  art,  science,  and  history  of  war,  the  late 
Prof.  E.  M.  Johnston,  of  Harvard  University.  He  had 
been  selected  by  the  government  to  assemble  and  edit 
the  official  history  of  the  A.  E.  F.  and  he  had  begun 
his  work  at  the  War  College.  But  the  strain  of  twelve 
months  at  the  front  as  an  observer  on  General  Pershing's 
staff,  plus  his  burdens  as  an  author,  had  weakened  him, 
and  he  succumbed  to  an  attack  that  under  normal  con- 
ditions could  have  been  repelled. 

It  is  quite  clear  from  occasional  terms  used  by  Pro- 
fessor Johnston  that  he  was  of  the  school  of  experts 
who  wished  beyond  all  things  that  they  did  not  have  to 
bow  to  the  will  of  popularly  elected  governments  chosen 
by  "semi-educated  people."  With  a  distinctly  Prussian 
or  British  note  characteristic  of  imperialism,  Teuton, 
or  Saxon,  he  registered  this  feeling.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  recognized  the  fact  that  revolutions  do  not  go 
backward;  that  it  is  useless  to  kick  against  the  pricks, 
and  that  the  war  of  tomorrow  has  to  be  fought  with  a 
new  social  psychology  in  mind. 

Thus  he  frankly  admitted  that  an  "armed  citizen" 
army  cannot  or  will  not  support  the  psychological  strain 
of  protracted  and  negative  military  operations.  Ger- 
many found  this  out  to  her  despair  in  the  recent  war. 
Professor  Johnston  also  understood  that  the  "ordinary 
citizens  of  France,  Germany,  and  England  (and  he 
might  have  added  the  United  States. — EDITOR)  has  had 
it  wrought  deeply  into  his  consciousness  that  it  is  worse 
than  unprofitable  to  take  the  field  as  a  soldier."  Hence 
he  believed  it  "almost  certain  that  in  the  event  of 
threatening  war  public  opinion  will  enforce  a  pacific 
solution  by  some  means  or  other.  Not  for  at  least  a 
generation  to  come  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  unmili- 
tary  west  Europeans  will  permit  their  governments  to 
get  them  into  the  trenches  again." 

We  incline  to  agree  with  Professor  Johnston,  but 
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would  attribute  this  attitude  more  to  conscious  and  less 
to  subconscious  influences  than  he  does.  The  post-war 
literature,  whether  of  fiction,  poetry,  essay,  or  reasoned 
treatise  form,  is  hostile,  as  never  before,  to  the  idea  of 
war;  and  it  is  revolutionary  in  its  threats  against  gov- 
ernments that  persist  in  the  hope  that  war  may  be  relied 
upon  to  garner  what  diplomacy  fails  to  steal. 

Such  prophecy  by  a  man  of  Professor  Johnston's 
training,  acquirements,  and  professional  standing  is 
worth  noting.  Though  he  could  say  that  no  "political 
schemes,  no  social  welfare  schemes,  no  physical  benefit 
schemes  should  receive  a  moment's  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  national  preparedness"  (so  much  of  a  pure 
militarist  was  he),  he  also  knew  a  pregnant- social  phe- 
nomenon and  psychological  trend  when  he  saw  it,  and 
he  was  adjusting  his  thinking  to  it 


CHINA'S  DAWNING  BETTER  DAY 

CHINA'S  OUTLOOK,  as  far  as  it  depends  upon  financial 
stabilization  and  agreement  between  the  great  pow- 
ers, including  Japan,  has  been  made  much  brighter  dur- 
ing the  month.  This  is  so  because  of  the  acquiescence 
of  France  in  the  policy  of  making  future  loans,  a  policy 
first  defined  by  the  United  States  and  agreed  to  promptly 
by  Great  Britain.  Credit  for  the  transformation  is  due 
to  the  State  Department's  steady  pressure  for  fair  play 
and  for  a  plan  that  would  not  recognize  any  special 
rights  of  Japan,  and  also  to  the  mediation  of  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lament,  of  New*  York,  and  his  associates, 
who  went  out  to  Japan  to  deal  directly  with  Tokio 
officials.  Transformation  of  Japan's  internal  conditions 
during  the  past  months,  owing  to  economic  strain  and 
financial  reverses  and  the  control  of  Siberia  by  the  Soviet 
Government  ,also  probably  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Besides,  revision  of  the  Anglo-Japanese  treaty  is  now 
going  on  and  Great  Britain  is  in  position  to  bargain 
effectively.  Moreover,  the  British  commercial  forces  in 
northern  Asia  have  been  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  American  traders  and  business  interests  in  in- 
sisting on  resistance  to  Japan's  special  claims. 

The  new  four-power  group,  to  which  other  nations 
may  be  admitted,  has  devised  a  consortium  that  ulti- 
mately may  put  $250,000,000  at  the  disposition  of  China, 
but  with  reservations  that  give  control  to  the  lenders, 
who  will  have  the  diplomatic  support  of  their  various 
governments.  Most  important  of  all  in  some  respects 
is  the  insurance  the  powers  have  insisted  upon  that  the 
sums  loaned  shall  be  properly  and  constructively  em- 
ployed. A  large  proportion  of  past  loans  has  never  been 
so  used  for  genuine  national  Chinese  interests,  but  has 
found  its  way  into  the  hands  of  thieves  in  official  posi- 


1 1  is  "agreed  that  no  nation  should  attempt  to  cultivate 
special  spheres  of  influence;  that  all  existing  options  be 
turned  over  to  the  consortium  as  a  whole;  that  the  four- 
power  group  act  as  a  partnership  created  in  the  interest 
of  China."  If  this  agreement  does  not  in  time  become 
"a  scrap  of  paper,"  it  will  mark  an  historic  date  in  the 
history  of  a  nation  that  has  suffered  much  previously 
from  the  exploitation  of  the  nations  now  solemnly 
pledged  to  co-operative  action,  excepting  the  United 
States.  Even  during  the  recent  war  the  old  method  was 
being  worked,  and  also  since  the  armistice  it  has  reared 
its  vulpine  countenance,  mocking  the  fine  theories  sup- 
posed to  animate  the  Paris  Conference  and  the  League 
Treaty. 

An  inevitable  reflex  of  the  new  plan  will  be  seen  in 
the  political  developments  within  the  Republic.  It 
smites  not  only  at  the  theories  and  practices  of  Euro- 
pean and  Japanese  statesmen  and  financiers  of  the  past, 
but  also  at  the  venal  Chinese  of  both  the  north  and  the 
south,  who  have  enriched  themselves  by  unlawful  appro- 
priations from  loans  with  their  attached  special  "spheres 
of  influence"  claims.  Honest  Chinese  patriots  in  office 
can  now  plan  with  some  certainty  for  the  fine  schemes 
of  national  development  which  their  own  trained  engi- 
neers, aducators,  social  welfare  workers,  and  statesmen 
have  planned. 


MEXICO 

AT  THE  present  writing,  President  Carranza  is  fleeing 
from  his  capital,  and  General  Obregon,  the  "strong 
man  of  Mexico,"  is  in  full  command  of  the  situation. 
With  the  exception  of  three  States,  the  whole  Republic 
has  ratified  the  Obregon  movement.  Business  is  said  to 
l>e  proceeding  without  interruption,  but,  it  is  added,  large 
crowds  are  parading  the  streets  of  the  capital  in  holiday 
mood,  hardly  recognizing  as  yet  that  there  has  been  a 
change  of  government. 

What  the  outcome  is  to  be  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
fact  seems  to  be  that  Mexico,  in  a  turmoil  for  a  decade, 
is  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis  indeed.  The  recent  outbreak 
against  Carranza's  authority  originated  in  the  States  of 
the  north  and  west,  continuing  to  those  of  the  south  and 
east,  thus  assuming  national  proportions.  The  reasons 
assigned  out  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  where  the  uprising 
began,  were  not  so  much  personal  as  political,  and  were 
based  on  the  necessity  of  asserting  "state  rights"  as 
over  against  increasing  federal  power.  In  any  event, 
this  revolution  has  been  swift  and  seemingly  successful. 

President  Carranza,  whose  life  is  not  sought  by  the 
revolutionists,  issued  a  manifesto  just  before  leaving  the 
capital,  in  which  IIQ  stated : 

"In  thus  addressing  you,  my  fellow-citizens,  I  do  so  in 
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the  character  of  President  of  the  Republic,  which  posi- 
tion obliges  me  to  guarantee  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order. 

"I  also  speak  in  my  character  of  chief  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Party,  which  brought  the  former  revolution  to 
a  successful  conclusion  and  invested  me  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  the  principles  for  which  we 
have  fought  during  ten  years. 

"I  make  known  to  the  nation  with  entire  frankness 
that,  independently  of  the  constitutional  measures  at 
my  command,  I  shall  invoke  all  other  measures  which 
public  convenience  and  patriotism  may  advise,  in  order 
that  the  government  of  the  country  may  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  of  the  present  military  leaders,  who  would 
continue  to  cause  bloodshed  by  disputes  among  them- 
selves. 

"I  declare  positively  that  I  will  not  deliver  the  power 
conferred  upon  me  until  the  revolutionists  have  been  de- 
feated, and  then  only  to  whomever  shall  be  legally  desig- 
nated to  succeed  me. 

"As  President,  I  call  upon  all  officials  and  all  classes 
for  support;  upon  all  soldiers  in  the  armies  of  revolt 
who,  when  they  learn  the  true  situation  in  the  country 
and  the  goal  to  which  their  ambitious  chiefs  would  lead 
them,  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  rectify  their  atti- 
tude and  return  to  the  aid  of  the  legal  government. 

"I  call  also  upon  the  army,  which  has  remained  loyal, 
that,  in  view  of  the  situation  which  I  have  described,  the 
soldiers  shall  refuse  to  listen  to  the  promises  of  those 
who  wish  them  to  rebel. 

"Finally,  I  appeal  to  the  Mexican  people  to  furnish 
new  troops  to  aid  the  legally  constituted  government, 
support  the  principles  of  democracy,  for  which  we  have 
fought  during  ten  years,  and  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
Huerta-Felix  Diaz-Madero  situation. 

"Let  the  people  determine  that  those  who  yesterday 
pretended  to  be  their  defenders  shall  not  be  permitted, 
with  the  aid  of  firearms,  to  dictate  their  new  leaders." 

We  all  naturally  wonder  -how  these  changes  will  affect 
the  United  States.  It  appears  that  we  have  sent  a  fleet 
of  destroyers  and  a  battleship  to  patrol  the  coast  east 
and  west;  that  marines  have  been  dispatched  to  serve 
police  purposes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Vera  Cruz  ex- 
perience. It  is  evident  that  the  Administration  proposes 
to  give  protection  to  our  citizens  near  the  coast.  What 
is  to  happen  to  our  "nationals"  in  the  interior,  many  of 
whom  are  "pacifists,"  evaders  of  the  "selective  service 
act,"  and  German  sympathizers,  persons  who  fled  across 
the  border  during  the  war,  cannot  now  be  forecast. 

In  the  situation,  there  is  for  us  a  disturbing  element. 
The  Senate  investigation  of  the  conditions  in  Mexico 
has  revealed  something  of  the  situation.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Lane,  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  took 
the  position  that  the  investments  of  American  capital 
in  Mexico,  resting  on  titles,  are  as  deserving  of  protec- 
tion as  if  they  were  titles  to  oil  lands  in  Pennsylvania. 
This  may  be  true  of  some  of  the  later  titles ;  but  a  large 
number  of  them,  granted  under  the  Diaz  regime,  are 
not.  Indeed,  it  is  a  disputable  question,  and  a  problem 


which  has  been  much  debated,  whether  or  not  even  the 
"valid  titles"  justify  punitive  action  on  the  part  of  our 
government.  There  are  persons  in  our  country  who  be- 
lieve that  we  should  invade  Mexico  and  control  her 
affairs,  after  the  manner  of  our  former  rule  in  Cuba,  on 
the  theory  that  our  flag  should  always  follow  the  cash  of 
our  investors.  This  is  not  only  a  war-producing  theory, 
it  is  a  theory  doubtful  both  under  law  and  morals. 

We  had  supposed  that  the  Carranza  Government  repre- 
sented a  hopeful  reaction  against  the  clerics,  the  feudal 
lords,  and  the  concessionaire  interests  which  grew  up 
under  Porfirio  Diaz.  We  had  thought  of  Carranza  as  a 
statesman,  somewhat  stubborn  but  with  the  strength  of 
stubbornness,  bent  upon  a  successful  reconstruction  of 
that  distraught  land.  We  had  felt  that  he  was  national- 
istic, distrustful  of  us,  concerned  naturally  in  recovering 
for  Mexico  the  vast  natural  wealth  threatened  by  the 
greed  of  outside  interests.  We  have  been  sympathetic 
toward  our  government's  policy  of  non-intervention,  and 
we  have  not  been  in  sympathy  with  the  indiscriminate 
shipments  of  munition  supplies  to  all  sides.  We  had 
dared  to  hope  that  the  issue  between  Carranza  and  the 
concessionaires  might  be  solved  by  guaranteeing  to 
Mexico  future  sub-soil  rights  and  by  abandoning  rectro- 
spective  rights.  But  that  theory  seems  to  have  been  too 
simple  for  general  acceptance.  Unexploited  wealth  of 
Mexico  was  a  prize  too  great  for  such  easy  disposition. 
By  aggravating  the  reports  of  civil  disorder;  by  waging 
an  unscrupulous  propaganda ;  by  conspiracies  against  the 
Mexican  government;  by  the  efforts  of  the  "National 
Association  for  the  Protection  of  American  Rights  in 
Mexico,"  formed  in  January,  1919;  by  the  activities  of 
the  committee  of  twenty  bankers,  February  23,  1919 — 
bankers  using  such  words  as,  "such  positive  action  as 
may  be  taken  wherever  circumstances  permit" — by 
such  actions  the  whole  situation  has  grown  increasingly 
acute.  Just  how  far  these  influences  have  been  success- 
ful remains  to  be  seen. 

The  uneducated  masses  of  Mexico,  and  the  selfishness 
of  group  interests  complicated  the  situation  greatly ;  but 
we  suspect  that  the  greed  of  outsiders  has  aggravated 
the  situation  most.  Some  day  we  shall  know  who  stirred 
up  Felix  Diaz  and  then  General  Blanquet,  the  first  of 
whom  fled  and  the  latter  of  whom  died  at  the  hand  of 
an  assassin.  We  shall  know  who  brought  the  rebel  chief 
Zapata  forward  as  the  redeemer  of  Mexico;  and  then 
later  the  unspeakable  Villa.  We  shall  know  who 
launched  the  much-heralded  atrocity  campaign,  begin- 
ning in  April,  1919.  We  instinctively  wonder  how  it 
could  happen  that  we  should  be  so  "fed  up"  on  outrages 
upon  American  sailors,  upon  Mr.  Jenkins,  upon  numer- 
our  other  persons.  In  the  light  of  our  accepted  principle, 
"that  the  people  of  small  and  weak  States  have  the  right 
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to  expect  to  be  dealt  with  exactly  as  the  people  of  power- 
ful States  would  be";  of  the  fact  that  "the  people  of 
Mexico  have  not  been  suffered  to  own  their  own  institu- 
tions," and  that  "outsiders  could  dictate  who  should  con- 
trol their  land,  their  lives,  and  their  resources";  of  the 
fact  that  Americans  have  been  pressing  for  things  they 
could  never  have  got  in  their  own  country,  and  of  the 
iha,t  "the  people  of  Mexico  are  struggling  for  the 
rights  that  are  fundamental  to  life  and  happiness — 
15,000,000  oppressed  men,  overburdened  women,  pitiful 
children  in  mutual  bondage  in  their  home  of  fertile  lands 
and  inexhaustible  treasure" — in  the  light  of  these  ac- 
knowledged facts,  why  have  we  heard  so  much  about 
"intervention"  in  Mexico?  After  all  the  congressional 
-tigations,  why  are  we  still  uninformed?  We  hope 
and  believe  that  President  Wilson  spoke  the  truth  Sep- 
tember 2,  1916,  when  he  said :  "The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  capable  of  great  sympathies  and  of  noble  pity." 
Now,  in  the  hour  of  Mexico's  sorrow,  it  is  for  us  to 
sympathize  and  pity,  to  remember  our  birthright  of 
service,  of  national  honor  and  magnanimity. 


IT  IS  WRITTEN 

THE  course  of  any  evolution  of  any  international 
peace  is  written  before  us  if  we  but  use  our  eyes. 
The  words  are  there  on  the  shield,  the  shield  of  the 
world's  infinite  past.    On  the  one  side  the  words  say,  we 
must  not;  on  the  other  they  say,  we  must. 

\Ve  must  not  lust  after  false  gods  among  the  nations, 
make  unto  ourselves  graven  images  of  gold  and  silver 
and  other  trinkets  of  greed  and  avarice,  for  the  God  of 
Peace  is  a  jealous  god,  visiting  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  upon  the  children,  and  upon  the  third  and  upon 
the  fourth  generation  of  them  that  mistrust  Him.  We 
must  not  take  the  name  of  Peace  in  vain,  for  Peace  will 
not  hold  us  guiltless  if  we  take  his  name  in  vain.  We 
must  not  overreach  ourselves,  protest  too  much,  neglect 
to  keep  still  on  occasion.  We  must  forget  neither  the 
paternal  protection  of  the  State  nor  the  maternal  min- 
istrations of  the  home,  if  we  would  that  our  days  be 
long  and  that  it  may  go  well  with  us  in  the  land  which 
God  has  given  unto  us.  We  must  not  expect  peace  to 
flow  from  our  much  killings.  We  must  not  forget  the 
sanctity  of  persons,  especially  of  women,  the  mothers 
of  men.  We  must  not  attempt  to  reach  unto  that  per- 
manent peace  which  flows  from  justice  either  by  steal- 
ing from  our  neighbors  or  by  lying  unto  them.  We 
must  not  covet  our  neighbor's  goods.  Verily  these 
things  are  so. 

Men  find  it  most  difficult  to  read  the  other  side  of 
the  shield,  but  the  writing  there  is  also  plain.  The  Su- 
preme Council  and  the  League  of  Nations  may  vie  with 


each  other  for  places  of  power;  but  neither,  as  at  present 
constituted,  can  by  force  of  arms  assure  peace,  because 
peace  between  States  is  not  maintained  by  force  of  arms. 
Without  discussing  the  point,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
may  from  the  point  of  view  of  war  have  been  justified, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  peace  an  entirely  different 
order  must  be  established.  The  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  about  to  convene  in  Borne  for  its  fifth  meet- 
ing, will  do  well  if  it  applies  its  mind  to  such  questions 
as  international  disarmament,  the  publication  of  all 
treaties  entered  into  by  members  of  the  League,  to  the 
greater  publicity  of  all  efforts  for  an  international  rec- 
onciliation ;  but  if  it  expects  to  establish  a  mandate  over 
Armenia  and  to  maintain  peace  in  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Balkans  by  an  international  military  force  supported  by 
the  great  Powers,  it  is  pursuing  the  will-o'-the-wisp  that 
led  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  German  Confederation 
into  the  bogs  of  oblivion.  That  fact  is  written  plainly 
on  the  shield  of  history. 

International  conferences  there  must  be.  That  the 
Supreme  Council  aims  to  turn  itself  into  a  national 
governmental  organization,  admitting  German  and  Rus- 
sian delegates,  may  be  disconcerting  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  it  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  inevitable 
thing  that  is  to  be.  A  call  has  been  issued  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  League  of  Nations  for  a  meeting  of  a  com- 
mission, under  Article  XIV  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  to 
formulate  and  submit  for  adoption  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 
Upon  invitation  the  two  American  citizens  best  qualified 
of  all  Americans  are  preparing  to  serve  upon  that  com- 
mission. By  the  time  this  is  printed  they  will  probably 
be  on  their  way  to  Europe.  The  establishment  of  a 
juridical  union  of  the  nations,  to  which  all  civilized 
nations  and  self-governing  dominions  shall  be  parties, 
pledging  the  good  faith  of  the  contracting  parties  to 
submit  their  justiciable  disputes — that  is  to  say,  their 
difficulties  involving  law  and  equity — to  the  permanent 
Court  of  the  Nations,  whose  decisions  will  bind  not  only 
the  litigating  nations,  but  also  the  parties  to  its  crea- 
tion, such  an  agency  for  the  promotion  of  justice  under 
law,  and  therefore  of  the  peace  of  righteousness,  is  as- 
sured. Since  it  is  written  that  there  are  self-evident 
truths,  such  as  "that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that 
they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness";  it  is,  therefore,  also  written  that 
through  recurring  conferences  of  all  the  nations,  inter- 
national law,  stating  more  and  more  clearly  the  rights 
of  nations,  and  an  International  Court  of  Justice,  wjth 
power  of  jurisdiction  clearly  defined,  interpreting  those 
rights,  shall  together  co-operate  unto  the  healing  of  t lu- 
nations. 
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THE  PACT  OF  LONDON,  document  of  undying  fame 
in  the  history  of  secret  diplomacy,  signed  April 
26,  1915,  was  first  given  official  publication  by  the  Brit- 
ish Government  on  April  29,  when  it  appeared  in  a 
"White  Book."  Eussian  "reds,"  however,  long  since 
gave  it  to  the  world,  having  found  its  text  in  the  Petro- 
grad  archives.  The  ironic  humors  of  the  post-war  period 
help  some  folks  to  keep  the  appearance  of  normality. 


THE  GERMAN  GOVERNMENT  has  formally  asked 
from  the  French  Government  permission  for  visits 
to  the  battlefields  in  Prance  of  kindred  of  Germans  who 
fought  and  died  in  defeat.  The  answer,  if  affirmative, 
will  bring  about  contacts  that  will  test  the  humanity  of 
all  concerned. 


A  POLL  of  the  preferences  of  the  members  of  Yale's 
Class  of  '20  on  a  variety  of  topics,  some  conse- 
quential and  others  inconsequential,  is  said  to  show  that 
since  the  1914-1918  war  Lincoln  has  superseded  Napo- 
leon as  the  favorite  character  in  history  of  a  majority 
of  the  men.  Even  a  death-bed  repentance  is  welcomed 
by  the  church  and  is  better  than  contumacy  to  the  end ; 
but  did  it  require  the  education  of  this  latest  horror  to 
induce  the  educated  youth  of  Yale  to  see  more  moral 
greatness  and  historical  importance  in  Lincoln?  If  so, 
what  an  indictment  of  the  parents,  teachers,  and  spir- 
itual guides  of  yesterday. 


THERE  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  decision  of  the 
British  War  Graves  Commission  that  the  graves 
of  the  humblest  private  and  highest  general  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  war  shall  be  decorated  alike  with  a 
standard  stone  bearing  the  same  inscription,  "Their 
Name  Liveth  Forevermore,"  chosen  by  Kipling.  That 
is  a  "democracy  in  death"  quite  different  from  our 
Arlington  Cemetery,  near  Washington,  where  the  ornate 
and  simple,  the  elaborate  monument  and  bare  "marker," 
perpetuate  a  class  distinction  peculiarly  military  in 
form  and  spirit. 


HON.  THEODORE  E.  BURTON,  formerly  TJ.  S.  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  recently  a  careful  student  of 
political,  economic,  and  racial  problems  in  the  Far  East, 
has  declined  nomination  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  ten- 
dered him  by  President  Wilson,  and  will  remain  in  pri- 
vate life.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  soon  he  will 
be  able  to  serve  the  nation  in  settling  some  phases  of  its 
international  policy  now  in  dispute  or  vaguely  sensed 
by  the  people.  Long  President  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  and  now  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  he  has 
specialized  knowledge  equipping  him  for  the  task. 


THERE  is  ACDTENESS  in  the  remark  of  the  reviewer 
in  The  Nation  of  Andreas  Latzko's  book,  "The 
Judgment  of  Peace,"  that  "those  who  hate  war  most 
find  themselves  in  the  paradoxical  position  of  feeling 
obliged  to  keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  war — of  war  as 
it  really  is,  and  not  as  it  will  tend  to  seem  as  time  heals 
the  deep  gashes  of  our  five  years  and  the  perennial 
human  passion  for  making  myths  begins  its  work." 


IT  WOULD  seem  that  "The  America's  Gift  to  France 
Association"  could  find  something  better  to  give  to 
France  just  now  than  a  heroic  statue,  to  be  placed  near 
the  village  of  Meaux.  France  is  devastated  and  in  need 
of  raw  materials.  Meaux,  overlooking  the  Marne,  where 
the  first  German  advance  on  Paris  was  arrested  by  Joffre 
on  September  6,  1914,  is  its  own  monument  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  French.  Some  day,  in  happier  times,  we 
may  make  some  suitable  return  for  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
presented  by  France  to  America  in  1886.  For  this 
association  to  begin  the  collections  of  subscriptions  from 
the  school  children  of  America  for  such  a  purpose  at  this 
time  seems  very  much  to  us  like  handing  a  violet  and  a 
smile  to  a  man  in  the  desperate  throes  of  starvation. 


IF  WINSTON  CHURCHILL'S  words  and  deeds  as  Secre- 
tary of  War  are  true  indices  of  the  coming  British 
military  policy,  England  intends  to  do  most  of  her  polic- 
ing and  fighting  in  years  to  come  through  aviation 
corps  and  not  by  the  army  or  navy.  From  the  economic 
side,  the  plan  would  seem  to  have  advantages,  since  in 
the  recent  suppression  of  revolt  in  Somaliland  the  avia- 
tors, by  use  of  bombs  and  other  devices  of  destruction, 
have  done  for  $150,000  what  it  cost  $12,000,000  to  do 
during  a  prior  uprising.  "Efficiency,  thy  name  is  God, 
and  many  are  thy  devotees,"  but  terrible  is  thy  toll. 
Kitchener  won  lasting  infamy  by  the  ruthless  way  in 
which  he  used  the  rapid-fire  gun  on  the  desert  dwellers 
of  North  Africa.  But  what  is  a  rapid-fire  gun  compared 
with  a  deposit  of  dynamitic  stuff  dropped  from  the  skies 
on  villages  and  storehouses  of  the  natives,  on  men, 
women,  and  children  ?  The  warrior's  "treat  'em  rough" 
is  the  warrior's  indispensable  and  inescapable  stock  in 
trade. 


THE  SAN  EEMO  CONFERENCE  of  the  Inter-Allied 
Supreme  War  Council,  convening  April  19,  has 
seemed  to  us  typical  of  the  most  secret  of  secret  diplo- 
matic gatherings  of  a  most  discredited  past.  The  only 
thing  of  which  we  seem  to  be  perfectly  sure  is  that  the 
Premier  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Premier  of  France  are 
more  friendly  than  before  the  conference.  The  con- 
ference seems  to  have  been  held  in  San  Remo  because 
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Lloyd-George  was  opposed  to  Paris  and  London  on  the 
ground  that  a  secret  conference  in  either  of  those  places 
was  impossible.  The  conference  at  San  Remo  has  been 
so  secret  that  it  gives  color  t«>  the  suspicion  that  there 
must  have  been  something  to  conceal.  And  yet  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  has  delivered  a  special  message  to  the 
women  of  Great  Britain  given  as  an  interview  in  the 
London  Sketch,  in  which  he  said : 

"The  conference  at  San  Remo  means  that  the  last  war  In 
world-wide  conflict  Is  about  to  be  terminated  in  a  stern  bat 
ju-t  |*?ace.  That  surely  Is  an  event  of  great  importance  for 
the  women  of  the  world.  But  the  decisions  of  the  confer- 
ence have  a  deeper  meaning  than  even  that.  They  mean 
that  the  sacrifices  of  men  and  women  are  not  to  be  in  vain. 
They  also  mean  that  militarism,  with  its  horrors  and  its 
dangers,  is  to  be  kept  under  wherever  it  threatens  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

"Prom  this  viewpoint  the  decision  to  insist  on  the  dis- 
armament of  Germany  has  great  importance,  but  the  de- 
cision to  confer  with  German  statesmen  has  equal  impor- 
tance. It  signifies  that  the  nations  are  determined  that 
their  misunderstandings  should  be  settled  by  deliberation 
and  reason,  and  not  by  constant  brandishing  of  the  sword." 

Once  again,  one  wonders  at  the  high-handed  disregard 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 


Tin:  legislature  of  New  York  has  passed  and  Gov- 
ernor Smith  has  signed  a  bill  which  reads  thus : 

"Any  person  who  knowingly  and  wilfully  states,  delivers, 
or  transmits  by  any  means  whatever  to  any  manager,  editor, 
publisher,  reporter,  or  other  employee  of  a  publisher  of  any 
iH-\vsp;i|i4T.  magazine,  publication,  periodical,  or  serial  any 
false  and  untrue  statement  of  a  fact  concerning  any  person 
or  corporation,  with  intent  that  the  same  shall  be  published, 
Is  guilty  of  misdemeanor." 

The  sponsor  for  this  new  law  was  an  up-country 
editor,  who  knew  the  subject  he  was  dealing  with.  This 
is  a  statute  limited  in  its  authority,  geographically  con- 
sidered. Were  there  some  such  crystallization  of  the 
best  public  opinion  of  the  world  controlling  interstate 
and  international  news  distribution  and  publication, 
how  much  easier  it  would  be  to  have  correct  opinions 
about  what  has  happened  and  what  should  happen.  One 
of  the  most  fundamental  problems  facing  society  today 
is  the  one  dealt  with  in  this  Xew  York  law.  There  is 
universal  distrust  of  press  associations,  newspapers,  and 
publicity  agent*.  This  ought  not  to  be. 


THK  livinnody  of  the  church,  like  its  theology  and 
polity,  needs  constant  revision,  and  in  no  respect 
more  than  its  "classics,"  which  embody  the  terminology 
of  war,  written  must  of  them  in  eras  when  Church  and 
State  were  one  and   when   war  was  conceived  of  as  a 
winner  of  both  lands  and   possible  converts.     Former 
'lent    of    Harvard.    Charles    \V.    Kliot,    long    ago 
framed  a  memorable  indictment  of  this  defect  in  the 


hymns  used  in  most  American  Protestant  churches,  but 
being  looked  upon  as  a  "heretic''  by  most  of  the  persons 
he  criticized  his  words  had  little  effect  The  vicar  of 
the  Anglican  Church  at  Colne,  England,  by  name  J.  H. 
Hopkinson,  is  the  son  of  a  former  vice-chancellor  of  the 
University  of  Manchester.  A  lesser  ecclesiastic,  he  need 
not  expect  that  much  heed  will  be  paid  to  his  words, 
unless  they  prove  to  have  back  of  them  the  support  of 
many  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  which  we  hope  is  the  case. 
Nevertheless  he  rightly  says: 

"We  have  learned  that  war  is  not  a  matter  of  fluttering 
banners  and  clashing  swords  and  beating  drums,  but  merely 
a  sickening  and  dirty  butchery  of  lads  in  water-logged  or 
fly-Infested  trenches.  We  shall  be  less  ready  than  we  were 
to  compare  the  movement  of  the  church  to  that  of  a  vic- 
torious army.  Hymns  that  we  could  sing  unthinkingly  be- 
fore the  war  have  become  u  lying  blasphemy.  Who  would 
now  sing  'Like  a  Mighty  Army  Moves  the  Church  of  God'?'' 


DOMINANT  TOPICS  in  German  poetry  now,  according 
to  Charles  Victor,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  from  Berlin,  are  "pacificism,  anti-mili- 
tarism, democracy,  socialism,  and  humanity."  The 
form  used  is  usually  the  dramatic  and  not  the  lyrical 
or  epic.  The  novelists  arc  preoccupied  with  socialism, 
revolution,  and  politics.  The  essays  are  becoming  im- 
aginative and  even  fantastic.  Criticism  is  becoming 
constructive  and  poetic.  New  publishing  houses  con- 
trolled by  "intellectuals"  of  the  younger  school  arc 
springing  up  on  every  hand,  as  the  older  houses  wane 
and  as  older  authors,  like  Sudermann  and  Hauptmann, 
show  their  sterility.  The  book  business  today  is  an 
Eldorado.  Only  the  rich  can  afford  to  eat,  in  the  old- 
fashioned  sense  of  the  word,  but  everybody  reads. 
Activity  of  an  intellectual  sort  is  unprecedented,  albeit 
feverish.  Can  the  same  be  said  of  any  of  the  nations 
that  defeated  Germany?  Gino  Speranza,  describing  for 
the  same  journal  conditions  in  Italy,  says  that  twice  as 
many  books  are  sold  in  Milan  now  as  were  sold  prior  to 
the  war.  Profiteers  are  going  in  for  antiques  and  classi- 
cal literature,  politicians  for  books  on  economics  and 
sociology,  and  the  common  people  are  reading  fiction. 
To  make  possible  interchange  of  the  European  and  the 
American  book  outputs  at  present  rates  of  exchange 
and  transmission  is  calling  just  now  for  generosity  on 
the  part  of  our  publishers,  learned  associations,  and 
scientific  societies.  That  they  may  appreciate  their 
duties  in  the  premises,  a  distinguished  group  of  our 
educators,  authors,  and  scientists  are  urging  upon  these 
publishing  agencies  freest  sort  of  reciprocity  without  re- 
gard for  the  law  of  equality  of  payment.  We  must  give 
more  than  we  get,  say  these  petitioners.  They  base 
their  plea  on  the  need  of  retaining  the  "international 
mind." 
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THE  COERCION  OF  STATES 
Self-explanatory  Correspondence 

"Punishment  could  not  in  the  nature  of  things  be  executed 
on  the  States  collectively  .  .  .  such  a  Govt.  was  neces- 
sary as  could  directly  operate  on  individuals,  and  would 
punish  those  only  whose  guilt  required  it."— George  Mason 
in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  1787. 

—Max  Farrand:  The  Records  ol  the  Federal 

Convention,  1787.  Vol.  I,  pp.  339.  340. 

"The  practicability  of  making  laws  with  coercive  sanc- 
tions for  States  as  political  bodies  has  been  exploded  on  all 
hands."— James  Madison  in  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
1787,  in  the  session  of  July  14. 

—Max  Farrand :  The  Records  of  the  Federal 

Convention.  1787,  Vol.  II.  1911.  p.  9. 


APKIL  7,  1920. 
AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DEAR  SIRS  :  It  is  with  great  regret  that  1  feel  myself 
constrained  to  resign  as  a  member  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  for  the  following  reasons : 

The  purposes  of  the  Society  as  expressed  in  its  official 
organ,  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  appears  to  be  consistently 
opposed  to  sanctions  of  any  kind  for  maintaining  the 
peace  of  the  world.  It  seems  to  be  definitely  committed, 
not  only  against  the  present  League  of  Nations,  with  or 
without  reservations,  but  also  against  any  other  similar 
organization  intended  to  enforce  peace. 

While  I  have  always  been  most  tolerant  toward  opin- 
ions and  measures  in  the  interest  of  international  peace, 
even  when  not  coinciding  with  my  own,  I  feel  yours  to 
be  a  policy  directly  opposed  to  what  I  conceive  to  be  the 
only  practical  means  of  accomplishing  peace  in  any 
measurable  time  short  of  the  millennium. 

I  believe  that  no  tribunal  will  be  respected  without 
means  for  enforcing  its  decrees.  I  believe  that  the 
nations  will  not  resort  to  its  offices  without  at  least  some 
indirect  compulsion  upon  the  States  expected  to  look  to 
the  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  their  disputes. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  is  often  cited  as  a 
model  for  such  a  tribunal;  but  what  would  be  its  use- 
fulness in  the  American  system  without  the  sanctions 
provided  by  the  Constitution?  The  policy  of  relying 
upon  moral  force  and  public  opinion,  as  the  spokesman 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  recommends,  seems  so 
futile  as  to  be,  in  my  judgment,  positively  dangerous  to 
the  entire  peace  movement. 

"A  gove'rned  world"  presupposes  the  ultimate  sanc- 
tion of  force,  although  force  may  never  be  relied  upon. 
"Peace  through  justice"  requires  it.  Justice  has  always 
been  represented  by  the  symbol  of  the  scales  and  the 
sword.  We  must  assume  that  justice  means  something 
more  than  abstract  or  academic  justice.  In  the  most 


enlightened  States,  force  is  seldom  used;  but  this  does 
not  rest  upon  any  abstract  idea  of  justice,  but  upon  com- 
mon respect  for  the  ultimate  sanction  back  of  the  organs 
of  justice. 

For  the  above  reasons,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
authorized  publication  of  the  Society  has  for  a  long 
period  been  spreading  broadcast  doctrines  directly  op- 
posed to  these  views,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  request  that 
you  drop  my  name  from  the  rolls  of  your  members. 
Respectfully  yours, 

ARTHUR  K.  KUHN. 


APRIL  15,  1920. 
ARTHUR  K.  KUHN,  Esq. 

DEAR  SIR:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  7. 

Permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  are  in  error  in  think- 
ing that  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  has  anv 
sanctions  of  force  in  issues  joined  between  States.  There 
is  no  way  to  coerce  a  State  except  by  war. 

So  far  as  our  conceptions  of  justice  as  a  basis  of  in- 
ternational peace  is  concerned,  I  may  add  that  that 
conception  is  not  a  conception  of  abstract  justice,  but  of 
right  and  justice  expressed  in  terms  of  law  and  equity. 

Our  conception  of  the  sanction  of  force  is  confined  to 
its  operation  upon  individuals  only,  and  does  not  extend 
to  the  operation  of  force  upon  States.  As  you  are  quite 
well  aware,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
no  power  to  coerce  States  of  the  Union  by  means  of 
force. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ARTHUR  D.  CALL. 


APRIL  17,  1920. 
ARTHUR  D.  CALL,  Esq. 

MY  DEAR  SIR:  1.  This  is  to  acknowledge  with  thanks 
your  favor  of  the  15th  inst. 

2.  While  my  letter  did  not  directly  raise  the  question 
of  the  sanctions  of  force  provided  by  the  Constitution 
in  disputes  between  the  States,  I  gladly  join  the  issue 
with  you  now.    I  am  not  in  error,  but  you  are  in  error 
if  you  believe  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  only  power  to 
render  declaratory  judgments  in  disputes  between  States. 
It  has  repeatedly  pronounced  its  power  to  enforce  its 
decrees  in  such  cases  by  operating  directly  upon   the 
officials  and  citizens  of  the  States,  by  injunction,  manda- 
mus, or  other  proper  remedy,  in  the  execution  of  which 
the  entire  forces  of  the  United  States  Government  are 
at  the  command  of  the  Supreme  Court,  if  necessary. 

3.  In  substantiation  of  this  view  you  have  only  to 
familiarize  yourself  with  the  very  recent  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Virginia  vs.  West  Virginia 
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(  1  :M?),  246  U.  S.,  565,  wherein  the  court  indicates  that 
r  will  not  hesitate  to  issue  its  decrees  directly  against 
the  officers  of  one  State  to  enforce  a  judgment  awarded 
by  it  in  favor  of  another  State.  On  page  601  the  court 


As  the  powers  to  render  the  judgment  and  to  enforce 
ii  arise  from  the  grant  in  the  Constitution  on  that  sub- 
looked  at  from  a  generic  point  of  view,  both  are 
fi  'liTal  powers  and,  comprehensively  considered,  are  sus- 
tained by  every  authority  of  the  Federal  Government— 
judicial,  legislative,  or  executive — which  may  be  appro- 
priately exercised. 

4.  If  you  will  read  this  and  the  earlier  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  you  may  be  induced,  perhaps,  to  modify 
your  view  that,  in  respect  of  its  original  jurisdiction  of 
controversies  between  the  States,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
no  sanction  to  execute  its  decisions  other  than  the  same 
"moral  force"  and  "public  opinion"  upon  which  you  so 
implicitly  rely  for  maintaining  world  peace  through  an 
international  court  of  justice  unsupported  by  a  League 
of  Xations. 

5.  It  was  James  Buchanan  who  said,  "The  fact  is  that 
our  Union  rests  upon  public  opinion."    We  now  know 
that,  if  it  had  rested  upon  that  alone,  there  would  have 
been  no  Union  and  no  Supreme  Court. 

6.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  as  Editor  of  the  organ  of 
the  American  Peace  Society,  you  have  given  wide  pub- 
licity to  your  views  opposed  to  the  League  of  Nations 
and  the  sanction  it  creates,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
you  publish  this  correspondence,  and  thus  accord  pub- 
licity to  the  opinions  of  other  members  of  long  standing 
in  the  Society  like  myself  (and  there  are  many  others), 
who  feel  that  an  alignment  with  the  position  of  Senators 
Reed,  Johnson,  and  Borah  will  be  hurtful  both  to  the 
Society  and  to  the  entire  peace  movement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ARTHUR  K.  KUHN. 


DEAR  MR.  KUHN: 

By  stating  thus  clearly  your  views  relative  to  the  co- 
ercion of  States,  you  make  it  possible  for  us  to  organize 
our  reply — a  reply  satisfactory  to  us  and,  we  hope,  a 
reply  satisfactory  to  you  and  to  our  other  readers.  Tak- 
ing up  your  points  in  order,  the  coercion  of  States  by 
"injunction,  mandamus,  or  other  proper  remedy"  and 
tin1  case  of  Virginia  vs.  West  Virginia,  we  beg  leave  to 
remark : 

Firs*.  \Ve  do  not  believe  that  there  has  been  any  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  en- 
joining a  State  official  in  the  performance  of  his  duty 
under  the  law  of  the  State,  where  such  law  is  constitu- 
tional. The  reason  why  there  has  been  no  such  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  against  an  official  of  a 
St;itc  is  due  to  the  fact  that  such  an  action  would,  from 


the  nature  of  the  case,  lie  not  against  the  official,  but 
against  the  State  itself;  and  such  an  action  against  a 
State  has  always  been  considered  to  be  quite  without 
warrant. 

Where  a  State  official  has,  however,  attempted  the 
execution  of  an  act  passed  by  the  State,  which  act  has 
been  held  or  found  to  be  unconstitutional,  the  case  is,  of 
course,  different.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  have  been  many 
cases  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
which  a  State  official  has  been  enjoined  from  the  execu- 
tion of  an  act  of  the  State  held  or  found  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional. Of  this  class  Ex  parte  Young  (209  U.  S., 
123),  decided  in  1919,  is  a  typical  instance.  The  de- 
cision is  an  illustration  of  the  principle  that  a  State 
officer  attempting  to  enforce  an  unconstitutional  statute 
is  performing  an  illegal  act  for  which  he  is  personally 
responsible.  In  consequence  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  United  States  can  enjoin  such  a  person.  But  such 
a  proceeding  is  in  no  sense  an  injunction  against  a 
State.  The  decision  in  this  case  has  not  been  overruled. 

Second.  We  are  unable  to  find  any  instance  of  a  Fed- 
eral court  compelling  by  mandamus  the  performance  by 
a  State  official  of  his  duty  under  the  statute.  The  reason 
for  this,  apparently,  is  that  the  action  by  the  court  in 
such  a  case  would  not  be  against  the  official,  but  against 
the  State  itself.  The  leading  case  on  this  point  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Kentucky  vs.  Dennison,  Governor  of  Ohio 
(24  Howard,  66),  decided  in  1860.  The  theory  of 
mandamus  there  established  has  not  yet  been  overruled. 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taney,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the 
court,  employed  these  significant  words:  "But  if  the 
Governor  of  Ohio  refuses  the  discharge  of  this  duty, 
there  is  no  power  delegated  to  the  General  Government, 
either  through  the  judicial  department  or  any  other  de- 
partment, to  use  any  coercive  means  to  compel  him. 
And  upon  this  ground  the  motion  for  the  mandamus 
must  be  overruled." 

Third.  In  regard  to  the  case  of  Virginia  vs.  West 
Virginia,  therefore,  it  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  say 
more  than  that,  no  judgment  having  ever  been  executed 
by  force  against  any  State  of  the  American  Union,  such 
an  execution  against  West  Virginia  would  not  be  at- 
tempted. 

But,  that  the  reply  to  Mr.  Kuhn  may  be  adequate  and 
technically  exact,  we  take  the  liberty  to  call  the  attention 
of  those  who  think  as  does  Mr.  Kuhn  to  an  editorial  note 
on  this  subject  appearing  in  the  Harvard  Lair  Review 
of  June,  1918,  which  note,  stating  the  case  more  ade- 
quately than  we  are  capable  of  stating  it,  is  here  re- 
printed in  its  entirety: 

THE  VIRGINIA-WEST  VIROINIA  DEBT  CONTROVERSY.— 
The  Supreme  Court  has  left  open  a  point  of  exceptional 
interest  in  holding  over  for  reargument  the  rule  requir- 
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ing  West  Virginia  to  show  cause  why,  in  default  of  pay- 
ment of  the  judgment  in  favor  of  Virginia,  an  order 
should  not  be  entered  directing  the  levy  of  a  tax  by  the 
legislature,  and  a  motion  by  West  Virginia  to  dismiss 
the  rule.1  The  decision  by  the  Chief  Justice  points 
out  that  Congress,  as  required  by  the  Constitution,  rati- 
fied the  agreement  by  which  West  Virginia  assumed  its 
proportional  share  of  the  debt  of  Virginia,  and  indicates 
his  opinion  that,  under  the  doctrine  of  McCulloch  vs. 
Maryland2  Congress  has  the  power  to  enforce  its  per- 
formance. But,  in  the  absence  of  congressional  action, 
has  the  Supreme  Court  power  to  mandamus  the  legis- 
lature of  West  Virginia  to  levy  a  tax  to  pay  its  obliga- 
tion ?  The  argument  in  the  affirmative  suggested  by  the 
court  is  that  the  grant  to  the  judicial  power  of  jurisdic- 
tion to  determine  controversies  between  two  or  more 
States  must  have  been  an  effectual  grant,  and  that  the 
power  to  pronounce  judgment  must  include  the  power  to 
enforce  the  judgment.  But  such  reasoning,  though  per- 
suasive, is  not  conclusive.  Words  have  no  absolute 
meaning,  but  must  be  interpreted  in  the  Constitution, 
as  elsewhere,  in  the  light  of  history  and  policy.  Thus 
the  prohibition  of  involuntary  servitude,  though  absolute 
in  terms,  does  not  prevent  compulsory  military  service.8 
The  history  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  an  epic  of 
interpretation  from  the  points  of  view  of  both  history 
and  growth  of  political  theory.4 

That  judicial  power  should,  as  a  general  proposition, 
include  the  power  to  enforce  its  judgments  is  obviously 
necessary  to  obtain  justice  from  the  imperfection  of 
human  nature.  But  jurisdiction  has  been  taken  and 
judgments  rendered  in  a  class  of  cases  where  the  power 
to  enforce  them  has  existed  so  entirely  in  theory  alone 
as  to  raise  doubts  that  it  existed  at  all.  In  The  Spanish 
Ambassador  vs.  Bingley*  it  was  decided  that  a  foreign 
sovereign  might  bring  a  bill  in  chancery.  The  Colom- 
bian Government  vs.  Bothschild*  held  that  he  must 
bring  it  in  such  a  way — by  some  public  officer  or  other- 
wise— that  justice  could  be  done  the  defendants  in  case 
they  chose  to  bring  a  cross-bill.  In  Hullett  vs.  King  of 
Spain?  the  Spanish  Government  had  deposited  money 
in  London  which  it  had  received  from  France  to  hold  in 
trust  for  Spanish  subjects  having  claims  against  the 
French  Government  under  a  treaty.  The  money  was 
also  on  deposit  as  security  for  performance  by  Spain  of 
its  obligations.  The  court  interpreted  the  various  trea- 
ties and  decreed  payment  to  the  King  of  Spain.  If  we 
may  suppose  for  a  moment  the  intervention  of  the  cestuis 
que  trust  and  the  French  Government  and  the  necessity 
of  a  decree  ordering  the  disposition  of  the  fund  accord- 
ing to  a  view  of  the  treaty  which  neither  France  nor 
Spain  could  accept,  the  difficulties  of  enforcement  in 
anything  more  than  a  highly  technical  sense  are  clearly 

1  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  v».   State  of  West  Virginia. 
38  Sup.  Ct,  400  (1918). 

2  4  Wheat,  316  (1819). 

3  Emma  Goldman  and  Alexander  Berkman  vs.  United 
States,  38  Sup.  Ct.,  166  (1918). 

•Holmes,  J.,  dissenting,  In  Lochner  vs.  New  York,  198 
U.  S.,  45  (1905). 

8  Hob.,  113. 

•  1  Sim.,  94. 

"_'  Bligh  (P.  C.)   (N.  S.),31. 


discerned.8  The  fact  is  that  the  courts  go,  and  must  go, 
in  these  cases  on  the  theory  which  one  of  our  own  judges 
has  expressed,  that  they  cannot  presume  that  a  sover- 
eign State  will  knowingly  disobey  the  judgment  of  the 
court  and  do  injustice.9  And,  though  at  first  blush  this 
appears  the  thinnest  fiction,  it  would  seem  to  be  on  a 
sound  basis;  for  the  function  of  the  courts  is  to  de- 
termine the  rights  of  the  parties ;  and,  though  in  the  com- 
mon run  the  coercive  power  is  merely  an  adjunct  to 
judicial  administration,  a  vast  increase  in  the  degree 
may  make  a  difference  in  kind  and  change  a  question  of 
judicial  administration  to  one  of  political  expediency. 
It  may  well  become  one  of  those  questions  which,  in  the 
language  of  the  Duke  of  York's  case,  is  "too  high"  for 
the  court.10  Such,  under  our  own  Constitution,  is  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  a  State  government.11  And 
it  may  be  argued  that  the  decision  whether  any  State 
government  is  or  is  not  republican  in  form  is  of  the  same 
nature  and  must  be  made  by  Congress  and  not  by  the 
court.12  So  also,  it  would  seem,  is  this  question  as  to 
what  method  to  pursue  to  force  one  of  our  partially 
sovereign  units  to  pay  a  debt  due  to  another.  The  de- 
cision should  be  made  by  the  representatives  of  the  entire 
people,  and  then  enforced  by  all  the  processes  which  the 
court  has  at  its  command. 

Historically  the  case  for  the  existence  of  this  power 
in  the  court  is  no  better. 

The  pre-Bevolutionary  period  gives  us  little  help.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts  was  extremely  narrow, 
the  mass  of  appeals  being  decided  by  the  administrative 
committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  charge  of  Plantation 
Affairs.13  Furthermore,  the  theory  was  fundamentally 
different,  being  that  of  a  sovereign  administering  de- 
pendencies. The  Articles  of  Confederation,  however, 
provided  that  Congress  should  be  the  "last  resort  on  ap- 
peal" in  cases  of  disputes  between  the  States.14  The 
method  of  settlement  included  a  notification  of  the 
parties  to  appear,  and  a  direction  by  Congress  that  they 
should  appoint  judges,  "who  shall  constitute  a  court  for 
determining  the  matter."  In  case  of  failure  to  agree, 
an  elaborate  system  was  provided  for  appointing  judges 
"to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  controversy."  The 
judges  were  to  report  their  decision  to  Congress,  which 
entered  it  among  its  acts  as  "security  for  the  parties." 
In  essence  the  scheme  was  that  in  case  of  controversy 
Congress  should  by  law  create  a  court  to  decide  the  case. 
The  court  performed  the  judicial  function.  Then  Con- 
gress enacted  the  decision  to  give  security  to  the  parties. 
The  enforcement  was  clearly  by  legislative  process,  if 
enforcement  was  necessary. 

8  See  also  and  compare  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  vs.  East  In- 
dia Co..  1  Vesey,  371,  and  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic  vs.  Kast 
India  Co.,  2  Ves.,  Jr.,  56. 

"Massachusetts  vs.  Rhode  Island,  12  Pet..  057,  750  (1838). 

"Rotuli  Parliamentorum,  375;  Wambaugh's  Cases  on  Con- 
stitutional Law,  1. 

"Luther  vs.  Borden.  7  How.,  1  (1849). 

"Pacific  States  Tel.  &  Tel.  Co.  vs.  Oregon.  223  U.  S.,  1 
(1911). 

"  The  King's  Bench  had  jurisdiction  only  in  cases  of  quo 
warranto,  and  Chancery  only  in  cases  l>etween  Lords  Pro- 
prietary as  private  subjects.  See  Massachusetts  vs.  Rhode 
Island,  12  Pet.  657,  739  (1838)  ;  Snow,  Administration  of 
Dependencies,  chap.  V. 
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In  \iew  of  tliis  situation,  what  power  of  enforcement 
i.-.  implied  in  the  provision  that  judicial  power  shall  ex- 
tend to  foiitro\er.-ies  l)ct\veen  two  or  more  Stai 
Formerly  in  such  eases  the  judii-ial  function  had  been 
rined  by  a  court  which  admittedly  had  no  power  to 
eiii'nr<  e.  And  we  have  seen  that  coercion,  even  to  secure 
ju-tice,  may  develop  into  a  purely  political  matter.  In 
\alion  vs.  Georgia,"  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall said:  "That  part  of  the  bill  which  respects  the 
land  occupied  by  the  Indians  and  prays  the  aid  of  the 
eipurt  to  protect  their  possession  may  be  more  doubtful. 
The  mere  question  of  right  might,  perhaps,  be  decided 
by  this  court  in  a  proper  case,  with  the  proper  parties. 
Hut  the  court  is  asked  to  do  more  than  decide  on  the 
title.  The  bill  requires  us  to  control  the  legislature  of 
Oeorgia  and  restrain  its  physical  force.  The  propriety 
of  such  an  interposition  by  the  court  may  well  be  ques- 
.1.  It  savors  too  much  of  the  exercise  of  political 
power  to  be  within  the  province  of  the  judicial  depart- 
ment." As  bearing  on  the  general  belief  of  the  Constitu- 
tmiial  Convention  as  to  the  coercive  power  of  the  judici- 
ary over  the  States,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  while 
that  department  was  early  given  jurisdiction  over  cases 
where  foreigners  were  interested  in  treaties,  yet  in  all 
drafts  up  to  the  final  formulation  the  executive  was  re- 
quired to  coerce  any  State  which  opposed  the  execution 
of  a  treaty.17 

It  is  also  significant  that  for  some  time  the  convention 
was  inclined  to  reserve  disputes  between  the  States  in 
regard  to  territory  and  sovereignty,  which  of  all  would 
have  seemed  the  only  ones  which  might  need  enforce- 
ment, for  the  Senate."  And  when  the  broad  grant  of 
jurisdiction  to  the  judicial  power  was  finally  made  we 
find  a  contemporary  diarist  noting  that  it  extended  to  all 
controversies  of  a  legal  nature  between  the  States.19 
ting,  as  we  do,  that  all  disputes  between  units  of  a 
federation  are  justiciable,  we  may  also  insist  that  the 
coercion  of  a  unit  may  well  be  beyond  the  limitation 
implied  in  the  words  "of  a  legal  nature" ;  otherwise  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  why  so  bitter  an  opponent 
<>f  Article  III  as  Luther  Martin,  who  also  desired  that 
rebellion  under  State  authority  should  not  be  treason,''0 
took  no  exception  to  this  grant  of  power. 

It  would  not  seem  unreasonable,  then,  to  believe  that 
neither  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  nor  subsequent 
judicial  expounders  considered  that  the  court  had  this 
enforcing  power  over  the  States  in  the  absence  of  a  di- 
rection by  Congress.  It  is  clear,  both  from  the  history 
of  the  case  and  the  language  of  the  opinion,  that  the 
court  finds  weighty  considerations  of  policy  against 
claiming  it  now.  Where  both  historical  authority  and 
loner  judicial  practice  can  consistently  join  with  sound 
political  policy,  it  is  well  gratefully  to  declare  the  union. 

Thus  the  fact  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  method  by 
which  States  may  be  enforced  other  than  by  war.  The 


"Constitution  of  United  States,  Article  III.  section  2. 
"5  Pet..  20  (1831). 

11  Fnrrand,  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention,  Vol.  I, 
•Ji:..  L'17:  Vol.  II.  1.17. 

"Farrand.  tupra.  Vol.  II.  UiO.  170.  183,  18«. 
'•Farrand,  nuprn.  Vol.  Ill,  189. 
"Farrand,  tvpra.  Vol.  III.  223. 


I'nitcd  Stall's  (nivenimeni  ran  compel  individuals.  But 
the  government  established  by  the  Fathers  contemplated 
no  exercise  by  the  Central  Government  of  force  upon  the 
States.  The  plan  in  1787  to  establish  a  government 
with  power  to  coerce  a  State  was  proposed,  discussed, 
and  eliminated. 

The  views  of  the  framers  of  the  "more  perfect  union'' 
of  the  United  States  on  this  question  can  best  be  stated 
in  their  own  language,  and  they  will  be  so  stated  without 
comment. 

The  sixth  resolution  of  the  Virginia  plan,  which  was 
the  basis  of  the  articles  of  this  "more  perfect  union" 
which  we  commonly  call  the  Constitution,  vested  the 
proposed  national  legislature  with  the  right  "to  call 
forth  the  force  of  the  Union  against  any  member  of  the 
Union  failing  to  fulfill  its  duty  under  the  articles 
thereof."21  The  Virginia  plan  waa  laid  before  the  Con- 
vention on  May  29,  1787. 

In  the  session  of  May  30,  to  quote  Mr.  Madison's 
notes: 

Mr.  Mason  observed  that  the  present  confederation 
was  not  only  deficient  in  not  providing  for  coercion  & 
punishment  agst.  delinquent  States;  but  argued  very 
cogently  that  punishment  could  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  executed  on  the  States  collectively,  and  there- 
fore that  such  a  Govt.  was  necessary  as  could  directly 
operate  on  individuals,  and  would  punish  those  only 
whose  guilt  required  it.22 

In  the  session  of  June  20  Mr.  Mason  said : 

It  was  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Patterson  that  his  plan 
could  not  be  enforced  without  military  coertion.  Does 
he  consider  the  force  of  this  concession  ?  The  most  jar- 
ring elements  of  nature;  fire  &  water  themselves  are  not 
more  incompatible  that  [than]  such  a  mixture  of  civil 
liberty  and  military  execution.  Will  the  militia  march 
from  one  State  to  another,  in  order  to  collect  the  arrears 
of  taxes  from  the  delinquent  members  of  the  Republic? 
Will  they  maintain  an  army  for  this  purpose?  Will  not 
the  citizens  of  the  invaded  State  assist  one  another  till 
they  rise  as  one  Man,  and  shake  off  the  Union  altogether. 
Rebellion  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  military  force  of 
the  State  can  be  properly  exerted  agst.  its  Citizens.28 

In  the  session  of  May  31,  as  reported  by  Mr.  Madison, 
"The  last  clause  of  resolution  6,  authorizing  an  exertion 
of  the  force  of  the  whole  against  a  delinquent  State, 
came  next  into  consideration."  Upon  this  "Mr.  Madi- 
son," to  quote  his  exact  language : 

observed  that 'the  more  he  reflected  on  the  use  of  force, 
the  more  he  doubted  the  practicability,  the  justice  and 
the  efficacy  of  it  when  applied  to  people  collectively  and 
not  individually.  .  .  .,  A  Union  of  the  States  con- 

"  Max  Farrand.  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
17S7.  Vol.  I,  1911,  p.  21. 

"  /Mrf,  p.  34. 

"Max  Farrand.  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
17S7,  Vol.  I,  pp.  339-340. 
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taining  such  an  ingredient  seemed  to  provide  for  its  own 
destruction.  The  use  of  force  agst.  a  State,  would  look 
more  like  a  declaration  of  war,  than  an  infliction  of 
punishment,  and  would  probably  be  considered  by  the 
party  attacked  as  a  dissolution  of  all  previous  compacts 
by  which  it  might  be  bound.  He  hoped  that  such  a  sys- 
tem would  be  framed  as  might  render  this  recourse  un- 
necessary, and  moved  that  the  clause  be  postponed.  This 
motion  was  agreed  to  nem.  con.24 

In  the  session  of  June  8,  1787,  Mr.  Madison  said : 

Could  the  national  resources,  if  exerted  to  the  utmost 
enforce  a  national  decree  agst.  Massts.  abetted  perhaps 
by  several  of  her  neighbors?  It  wd.  not  be  possible. 
A  small  proportion  of  the  Community  in  a  compact 
situation,  acting  on  the  defensive,  and  at  one  of  its  ex- 
tremities might  at  any  time  bid  defiance  to  the  National 
authority.  Any  Govt.  for  the  U.  States  formed  on  the 
supposed  practicability  of  using  force  agst.  the  uncon- 
stitutional proceedings  of  the  States,  wd.  prove  as  vision- 
ary &  fallacious  as  the  Govt.  of  Congs.25 

The  question  of  coercion  was  again  considered  in  the 
session  of  July  14,  when  Mr.  Madison  "called  for  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  Genl.  Govt.  was  not  to 
operate  on  the  people  individually.  The  practicability 
of  making  laws,  with  coercive  sanctions,  for  the  States 
as  political  bodies,-  had  been  exploded  on  all  hands."26 

In  a  letter  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  after  the  adjournment 
of  the  Convention,  under  date  of  October  24,  1787,  Mr. 
Madison  said: 

A  voluntary  observance  of  the  federal  law  by  all  the 
members  could  never  be  hoped  for.  A  compulsive  one 
could  evidently  never  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  if  it 
could,  involved  equal  calamities  to  the  innocent  &  the 
guilty,  the  necessity  of  a  military  force  both  obnoxious 
&  dangerous,  and  in  general  .a  scene  resembling  much 
more  a  civil  war  than  the  'administration  of  a  regular 
Government. 

Hence  was  embraced  the  alternative  of  a  Government 
which  instead  of  operating,  on  the  States,  should  operate 
without  their  intervention  on  the  individuals  composing 
them;  and  hence  the  change  in  the  principle  and  pro- 
portion of  representation.27 

On  June  18,  1787,  Alexander  Hamilton,  known  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  Convention  as  "Colonel"  Hamilton, 
spoke  of  "great  and  essential  principles,"  among  which 
he  enumerated  force,  and  of  which  he  said: 

Force  by  which  may  be  understood  a  coercion  of  laws 
or  coercion  of  arms.  Congs.  have  not  the  former  except 
in  few  cases.  In  particular  States,  this  coercion  is  nearly 
sufficient;  tho'  he  held  it  in  most  cases,  not  entirely  so. 
A  certain  portion  of  military  force  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary in  large  communities.  Massts.  is  now  feeling  this 

"  Max  Farrand,  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787,  Vol.  I,  1911,  p.  54. 

25  /bid,  pp.  164-165. 

26  Max  Farrand,  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787,  Vol.  II,  1911,  p.  9. 

21  Galllard  Hunt,  Writings  of  James  Madison,  Vol.  V,  1904, 
p.  19. 


necessity  &  making  provision  for  it.  But  how  can  this 
force  be  exerted  on  the  States  collectively.  It  is  im- 
possible. It  amounts  to  a  war  between  the  parties.  For- 
eign powers  also  will  not  be  idle  spectators.  They  will 
interpose,  the  confusion  will  increase,  and  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union  ensue.28 

In  "The  Federalist,"  published  in  1788,  recurring  to 
the  same  subject,  Hamilton  wrote : 

Whoever  considers  the  populousness  and  strength  of 
several  of  these  States  singly  at  the  present  juncture, 
and  looks  forward  to  what  they  will  become,  even  at  the 
distance  of  half  a  century,  will  at  once  dismiss  as  idle 
and  visionary  any  scheme  which  aims  at  regulating  their 
movements  by  laws  to  operate  upon  them  in  their  col- 
lective capacities,  and  to  be  executed  by  a  coercion  ap- 
plicable to  them  in  the  same  capacities.  A  project  of 
this  kind  is  little  less  romantic  than  the  monster-taming 
spirit  which  is  attributed  to  the  fabulous  heroes  and 
demi-gods  of  antiquity. 

Even  in  those  confederacies  which  have  been  composed 
of  members  smaller  than  many  of  our  counties,  the  prin- 
ciple of  legislation  for  sovereign  States,  supported  by 
military  coercion,  has  never  been  found  effectual.  It  has 
rarely  been  attempted  to  be  employed  but  against  the 
weaker  members;  and  in  most  instances  attempts  to 
coerce  the  refractory  and  disobedient  have  been  the  sig- 
nals of  bloody  wars,  in  which  one  half  of  the  confederacy 
has  displayed  its  banners  against  the  other  half.29 

And  in  the  New  York  Convention,  advocating  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution,  he  restated  his  views 
expressed  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  itself,  and  in 
"The  Federalist,"  thus : 

It  has  been  observed,  to  coerce  the  states  is  one  of  the 
maddest  projects  that  was  ever  devised.  A  failure  of 
compliance  will  never  be  confined  to  a  single  state.  This 
being  the  case,  can  we  suppose  it  wise  to  hazard  a  civil 
war?  .  .  . 

But  can  we  believe  that  one  state  will  ever  suffer  itself 
to  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  coercion?  The  thing  is 
a  dream,  it  is  impossible.80 

Finally,  lest  this  enumeration  of  the  views  of  the 
fathers  become  tiresome  to  you,  the  opinion  of  Oliver 
Ellsworth,  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention,  and 
who  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  achieved  no  little  distinction  in  the  profession  of 
law,  expressed  himself  on  this  subject  in  the  Convention 
of  Connecticut  for  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution : 

This  Constitution  defines  the  extent  of  the  powers  of 
the  general  government.  If  the  general  legislature 
should  at  any  time  overleap  their  limits,  the  judicial  de- 
partment is  a  constitutional  check.  If  the  United  States 
go  beyond  their  powers,  if  they  make  a  law  which  the 
Constitution  does  not  authorize,  it  is  void;  and  the  judi- 

28  Max  Farrand,  The  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787,  Vol.  I,  pp.  284-285. 

29  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  "The  Federalist,"  1898,  pp.  99-100. 

30  Jonathan  Elliot,  The  Debates  in  the  Several  State  Con- 
ventions on  the  Adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  Vol.  II, 
1891,  pp.  232-233. 
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cial  ]Miwer,  the  national  judges,  who  to  secure  their  im- 
partiality, are  to  be  made  independent,  will  declare  it 
to  be  void.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  states  go  beyond 
their  limits,  if  they  make  a  law  which  is  a  usurpation 
HIM m  the  federal  government  the  law  is  void;  and  up- 
right, independent  judges  will  declare  it  to  be  so.  Still. 
however,  if  the  United  States  and  the  individual  states 
will  quarrel,  if  they  want  to  fight,  they  may  do  it,  and 
no  frame  of  government  can  possibly  prevent  it  ... 

llt-nce  we  see  how  necessary  for  the  Union  is  a  co- 
ercive principle.  No  man  pretends  the  contrary:  we  all 
see  and  feel  this  necessity.  The  only  question  is,  Shall 
it  be  a  coercion  of  law,  or  a  coercion  of  arms?  There 
other  possible  alternative.  Where  will  those  who 
oppose  a  coercion  of  law  come  out?  Where  will  they 
fiul  'i  A  necessary  consequence  of  their  principles  is  a 
war  of  the  states  one  against  the  other.  I  am  for 
oi,  i.  ion  by  law — that  coercion  which  acts  only  upon 
delinquent  individuals.  This  Constitution  does  not  at- 
tempt to  coerce  sovereign  bodies,  states,  in  their  political 
capacity.  No  coercion  is  applicable  to  such  bodies,  but 
that  of  an  armed  force.  If  we  should  attempt  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union  by  sending  an  armed  force  against 
a  delinquent  state,  it  would  involve  the  good  and  bad, 
tin-  innocent  and  guilty,  in  the  same  calamity. 

But  this  legal  coercion  singles  out  the  guilty  indi- 
vidual, and  punishes  him  for  breaking  the  laws  of  the 
I'nion.  All  men  will  see  the  reasonableness  of  this; 
they  will  acquiesce,  and  say,  I>'t  the  guilty  suffer.31 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  matter  further, 
inasmuch  as  without  coercion  by  force  of  any  kind,  West 
Virginia  has  already  satisfied  the  judgment  rendered 
against  it  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  favor  of  Virginia. 
At  the  request  of  Virginia,  all  proceedings  pending  in 
the  Supreme  Court,  including  the  question  of  coercion, 
have  been  dismissed. 

Should  we,  however,  be  wrong  in  our  views  about  in- 
junction and  mandamus,  it  would  not  militate  against 
the  views  we  have  expressed  in  the  matter  of  coercing 
M  State.  In  our  letter  of  April  15th,  to  which  you  re- 
plied, we  said : 

Our  conception  of  the  sanction  of  force  is  confined  to 
its  operation  upon  individuals  only,  and  does  not  extend 
to  the  operation  of  force  upon  States. 

If,  therefore.  States  can  be  controlled  by  writs  of  tn- 
jnnHuin  and  mandamus  upon  their  officers,  it  would  be 
an  illustration  of  the  action  of  force  upon  individuals, 
not  u|N>ii  States,  as,  in  the  views  of  the  Fathers,  force 
can  only  be  used  against  individuals,  not  against  States. 

Perhaps  Messrs.  Mason,  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Ells- 
worth are  wrong;  but,  as  Lord  Byron  has  said  in  his 
••Kn-rlish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  "Better  to  err 
with  POJM-  than  shine  with  Pye." 

Yours  truly, 

AUTHOR  D.  CALL. 

"Max  Farrnml.  The  K.innls  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
17.S7.  Vol.  III.  Dili.  pp.  1M01-U. 


THE    DEGENERATION    OF   BOLSHEVISM 

By  PROFESSOR  S.  A.  KORFF 

TIIK  most  hopeful  sign  of  the  present  day  in  the 
Russian  question  is  the  rapid  degeneration  of  Bol- 
shevism as  a  system  of  government.  The  outside  world 
knows  sufficiently  about  the  way  he  nine  came  into  power 
in  November,  1917;  there  were  three  main  reasons  for 
his  remarkable  success  at  that  time:  First,  the  disinte- 
gration of  Kerensky's  administration  and  great  discon- 
tent of  the  masses  of  the  people  with  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  government,  which  did  not  satisfy  anybody; 
M-condly,  the  energy  and  power  of  will  which  character- 
ized the  Bolsheviki,  especially  when  compared  to  the 
disillusioned  and  disappointed  ruling  classes  and  intel- 
ligentsia, whom  the  Bolsheviki  ousted  from  power; 
thirdly,  and  mainly,  the  fact  that  the  Bolshevik  group 
knew  what  they  wanted  and  had  a  definite  program, 
which  appealed  strongly  ta  many  social  classes  of  the 
I'ussian  people;  in  this  last  respect  one  may  remember 
the  apparent  success  of  their  cleverly  chosen  slogans, 
land,  food,  and  peace.  None  of  them  came  true;  none 
of  them  could  ever  come  true;  the  Bolshevik  leaders 
knew  that  better  than  any  one  else,  but  that  did  not 
make  any  difference,  as  long  as  such  promises  could  fool 
the  people  and  bring  Lenin  the  necessary  support  of  the 
masses. 

Lenin  came  into  power  bringing  with  him  a  very 
clearly  worked  out  program  and  plan  of  government, 
and  repeatedly  said  that  he  wanted  to  experiment  on  the 
Russian  people,  as  to  how  his  main  ideal — i.  e.,  Com- 
munism— would  work  in  practice.  His  other  principles 
were  only  the  further  development  and  adaptation  of 
Communism  as  their  fundamental  basis.  Thus  the  Bol- 
sheviki proclaimed  the  nationalization  of  industry  and 
commerce,  did  away  with  the  banks,  abolished  land 
property,  telling  the  peasants  they  could  seize  all  the 
land  they  wanted,  severed  their  relations  with  the  west- 
ern bourgeois  governments,  and  proclaimed  a  merciless 
civil  war,  directed  against  the  former  ruling  classes, 
especially  the  bourgeoisie,  their  most  dangerous  enemies 
and  opponents.  The  latter  did  not  want  to  die  and 
naturally  fought  the  Bolshevik  Government  by  all  sorts 
of  means,  particularly  by  clever  "sabotage"  of  the  ad- 
ministration; hence  reprisals  of  the  Bolsheviki,  which 
soon  turned  into  a  system  of  bloody  murder,  persecu- 
tions, and  abuse  never  surpassed  by  any  previous  regime, 
Tsarism  included.  All  who  were  against  Bolshevism 
were  mercilessly  eliminated  and  any  resistance  broken 
down  without  hesitation.  That  the  Bolsheviki  them- 
selves were  a  small  minority  of  the  people  never  ham- 
pered them  in  the  least ;  they  openly  stood  for  the  reign 
of  the  minority  and  against  the  idea  of  majority  rule 
as  an  antiquated  bourgeois  institution. 

The  Bolsheviki  cleared  the  field  of  action  very  soon 
because  of  their  great  energy  and  lack  of  scruples;  no 
more  impediments  seemed  to  exist,  and  yet  as  early  as 
in  1918  Lenin  had  to  confess  that  his  experiment  did 
not  bring  him  the  expected  satisfaction  and  desired  re- 
sults. He  said  Russia  was  not  ready  for  his  system : 
she  was  too  uneducated,  too  immature ;  socially  and  eco- 
nomically too  loosely  organized.  For  this  reason  lie 
began  to  stake  his  hopes  on  a  world  revolution  which 
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would  bring  salvation  from  the  west  and  realize  his 
ideals  in  other  countries  more  civilized  and  better  pre- 
pared for  Communism.  The  near  future  will  bring 
him,  however,  new  disappointments  when  he  begins  to 
realize  that  the  western  countries  will  also  not  follow 
the  path  his  program  outlines  for  them. 

Meanwhile,  in  Eussia,  Bolshevism  as  a  system  of  gov-  • 
ernment  is  rapidly  degenerating.  We  see  the  signs  of 
such  a  degeneration  in  the  following  facts:  It  appears 
most  clearly  in  the  absolute  failure  of  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  land,  industry,  and  commerce.  The  peasants  in 
1917-1918  were  backing  Lenin  because  he  promised 
them  the  land  they  needed  so  very  badly;  but  when 
after  they  had  seized  it,  incidentally  murdering  the  land- 
owners and  burning  their  manors,  the  Bolsheviki  told 
them  that  the  land  was  the  property  of  the  Commune, 
the  village,  and  even  the  State.  But  now  their  own 
bitter  disappointment  set  in  and  the  peasants,  as  a  class, 
turned  away  from  Bolshevism;  in  other  words,  Com- 
munism failed,  because  the  peasants  wanted  private-land 
ownership  at  all  costs. 

Industry  Breaks  Down 

Similar  disappointments  awaited  the  industrial  fac- 
tory workers,  after  the  Russian  industry  had  been  ruth- 
lessly nationalized.  The  factory  workmen  soon  found 
out  that  they  could  not  work  without  the  help  of  edu- 
cated engineers;  the  Bolsheviki  had  to  bring  the  latter 
back  and  pay  them  enormous  salaries  never  dreamed  of 
before.  But  at  the  present  day  even  the  owners  are 
called  back  in  many  cases,  because  the  return  of  the  engi- 
neers proved  to  be  insufficient;  the  industry  had  to  be 
provided  with  raw  materials,  with  credits,  capital,  com- 
plicated bookkeeping,  interrelations,  appreciation  of 
market  needs  and  values,  etc. ;  in  other  words,  with  the 
whole  sensitive  and  intricate  system  of  the  old  "despised 
bourgeois''  industry.  In  every  respect  and  in  the  slight- 
est details  do  the  Bolsheviki  thus  come  back  to  the  in- 
dustrial methods  of  the  old  regime  because  their  na- 
tionalization plan  did  not  work  in  practice.  The  Bol- 
shevik regime  created  a  dull  system  of  centralization, 
which  is  nothing  else  than  a  government  syndicalism; 
each  branch  of  industry  (production,  as  well  as  distribu- 
tion) is  regulated  by  a  central  board  (about  sixty  in  all), 
which  latter  are  in  their  turn  merged  into  the  Supreme 
Council  of  National  Economy;  this  created  a  new  bu- 
reaucracy and  such  an  amount  of  red  tape  that  all  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Tsar's  regime  fade  in  comparison. 
The  workmen's  committees  have  either  disappeared  or 
fizzled  out  and  are  everywhere  replaced  by  individual 
managers,  who  run  the  plants  and  factories  in  the  good 
old  way.  However,  before  this  reversion  has  been 
achieved  immense  harm  was  done  to  the  Russian  indus- 
try, which  in  many  branches  is  ruined  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  will  take  a  decade  before  normal  conditions  can 
once  more  be  established. 

If  such  were  the  impediments  for  the  nationalization 
of  industry,  much  greater  ones  existed  in  the  commer- 
cial field.  Here  one  can  say  that  the  Bolsheviki  never 
succeeded  in  establishing  even  a  shadow  of  nationaliza- 
tion except  for  the  closing  of  the  banks;  commerce  is 
much  too  individualistic  and  depends  entirely  on  private 
initiative.  As  to  the  banks,  one  must  note,  first,  that 
not  all  banks  were  abolished,  the  Moscow  Peoples  Bank 


having  escaped  for  a  long  while,  as  well  as  the  State 
Bank,  which  also  worked  on  the  old  lines  of  business. 
What  little  commerce  there  is  left  at  present,  mostly 
barter,  is  conducted  certainly  in  the  usual  way  and  not 
through  Bolshevik  methods.  The  same  must  be  said 
about  the  railroads;  the  Bolshevik  system  did  not  work 
in  this  case  either,  and  at  present  they  had  to  abolish 
their  Soviets  or  committees  and  are  running  the  rail- 
roads in  the  old  bourgeois  way.  Krassin,  the  strong 
man  of  Lenin,  when  he  undertook  to  be  the  Minister 
(or  "Commissar")  of  Railways  and  Industry,  made  it 
the  one  condition  of  accepting  office  to  abolish  at  once 
all  the  committees  of  railroads  and  industry  and  revert 
to  the  previous  system  of  management;  and  it  is  just 
on  account  of  this  fact  of  going  back  to  the  old  methods 
that  he  did  succeed  in  restoring  some  order  in  his  de- 
partment. He  did  the  same  thing  in  the  Ukraina  at 
the  time  the  Bolsheviki  held  those  provinces;  at  the 
head  of  the  local  factories  he  put  managers,  most  of 
whom  were  Germans. 

Labor  Armies 

The  same  thing  must  be  said  about  the  Bolshevik  Red 
army.  The  former  principles  of  Bolshevik  organization, 
with  all  its  committees,  have  quite  disappeared  and  are 
replaced  by  iron  discipline,  the  Tsar's  general  staff, 
former  generals  and  colonels,  just  as  in  the  times  of  the 
"ancien  regime."  Perhaps  there  might  even  be  found 
signs  of  fear  of  this  new  Red  army  among  the  more  far- 
sighted  Bolshevik  leaders,  as  there  is  no  place  for  Social- 
ism or  Communism  in  such  an  army. 

Already  during  the  first  months  of  Lenin's  rule  do 
we  find  the  appearance  of  the  most  pernicious  conse- 
quence of  Bolshevism,  namely,  gradual  decrease  of  pro- 
duction. We  firmly  believe  that  the  stopping  of  produc- 
tion is  the  main  cause  of  the  decay  of  Bolshevism,  and 
the  best  proof  of  how  little  a  system  of  Communism  is 
able  to  work  out  in  practice;  where  there  is  no  produc- 
tion there  always  begins  a  slow  process  of  decay;  the 
social  body  turns  into  a  corpse  that  has  to  disintegrate 
sooner  or  later.  The  Bolsheviki  themselves  know  this 
very  well.  Their  Finance  Minister,  Krestinsky,  for  ex- 
ample, states  that  "in  food  production,  in  communica- 
tions, in  raw-material  output,  and  in  manufacturing 
industry  Russia  is  so  completely  exhausted  that  one  may 
say  that  she  has  nothing  left  except  a  dwindling  stock 
of  uncut  forests  and  vast  fields  of  minerals,  which  have 
only  potential  value,  and  the  dilapidated  shells  of  sev- 
eral score  million  dwellings."  Just  the  same  is  true  of 
the  Bolsheviki  about  agriculture,  which  is  also  ruined. 
The  output  having  declined  over  50  per  cent,  I  don't 
think  that  one  can  find  a  better  proof  of  the  utter  de- 
generation of  the  economic  side  of  Bolshevism,  of  which 
its  theorists  were  formerly  most  proud. 

But  parallel  to  this  decay  we  see  that  the  social  con- 
ditions have  also  developed  in  the  same  direction ;  in- 
stead of  a  millenium  of  Communism  and  general  broth- 
erhood we  find  a  steady  growth  of  a  new  bourgeoisie  and 
aristocracy,  recruited  at  present  from  two  sources:  On 
one  hand  there  is  the  Bolshevik  bureaucracy  and  hier- 
archy, living  an  easy  life  among  the  suffering  popula- 
tion, and  on  the  other  a  whole  numerous  class  of  specu- 
lators and  profiteers  who  became  immensely  rich,  while 
their  brethren  are  starving  and  dying;  in  other  words, 
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as  Lincoln  Kyiv  riditly  say-  in  his  articles  just  pub- 
lished by  the  New  Tort  World:  "Capital  still  accumu- 
iu  the  good  old  way  and  is  in  no  way  abolished  or 
replaced  by  Communism,  and  there  is  at  present  in  Bol- 
shevik Russia  a  lesser  measure  of  Communism  in  actual 
practice  than  there  existed  in  the  belligerent  European 
countries  during  the  war  years." 

This  is  a  shining  instance  of  how  little  Bolshevism  or 
Coinmuni.-ni  (which  is  one  and  the  same  thing,  accord- 
ing to  Lenin  himself)  can  work  in  practice,  and  how 
they  are  necessarily  degenerating  if  applied  as  a  system 
of  government. 

Meanwhile,  unfortunately.  Russia  is  totally  ruined; 
the  two  years  of  Bolshevism  have  succeeded  in  one  way — 
in  practically  wiping  out  the  whole  former  wealth  of  the 
country  and  in  destroying  the  accumulations  of  centu- 
ries of  the  previous  generations,  who  were  slowly  build- 
ing up  the  Russian  culture  and  civilization.  Lenin's 
experiment  costs  Russia  untold  suffering,  economic  ruin 
for  a  whole  decade  at  least,  the  moral  and  political 
downfall  and  the  consequent  danger  of  foreign  selfish 
exploitation  and  serfdom. 

A  New  Bureaucracy 

The  Bolshevik  administration  has  created  a  vast  net 
of  bureaucratic  offices  all  over  the  country,  and  their 
overwhelming  majority  is  filled  at  present  by  the  former 
officials  of  the  Empire  and  by  camouflaged  bourgeois, 
who  certainly  only  wait  for  a  chance  of  overthrow  of  the 
government  in  order  to  go  back  to  the  old  order  of 
things.  The  Bolshevik  Commissars,  and  especially  the 
central  Bolshevik  Government,  with  Lenin  at  their 
head,  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  people,  most  care- 
fully guarded  by  a  complicated  system  of  sentinels,  hid- 
ing, just  as  the  Tsar  and  his  family  had  to  hide  in  the 
depth  of  Moscow  palaces,  never  seen  by  the  public  at 
large  and  never  daring  to  show  themselves  otherwise 
than  at  specially  packed  meetings  of  Bolshevik  sup- 
porters. As  in  many  other  ways  this  picture  of  the  pri- 
vate life  of  Lenin's  ministers  resembles  so  very  much 
the  last  decades  of  the  reign  of  Nicholas  II.  only  that 
everything  is  much  more  exaggerated  at  the  present  day 
and  distorted  into  hideous  caricatures. 

Thus  we  can  see  that  the  Bolshevik  Government  has 
no  support  of  the  people  whatever;  it  has  no  roots  in  the 
social  body  of  the  nation  because  it  is  a  pure  form  of 
autocracy,  developed  cul  aJmunlum  and  verging  on  hooli- 
ganism. If  it  is  true,  however,  that  Bolshevism  degen- 
erates one  could  easily  wonder  if  Lenine  would  not  be 
able  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  conditions  and  change 
his  methods  of  government  to  more  civilized  adminis- 
tration. Many  Americans  of  the  radical  camp  are  stak- 
ing all  their  hopes  on  such  a  transformation  of  Bolshe- 
vism. This,  unfortunately,  is  a  sad  illusion.  Just  as 
the  Tsar  could  not  have  changed  his  way  of  governing 
the  country,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  warnings  that 
were  coming  to  him  from  so  many  quarters,  the  Bolshe- 
viki  cannot  change  theirs,  even  if  they  wished  to  do  it. 

From  the  above  examples,  we  see  that  in  no  field  does 
Bolshevism  work  in  practice ;  its  basic  theory  is  abso- 
lutely wrong  and  cannot  be  adapted  to  life  as  a  whole, 
nor  even  only  in  part.  Here,  again,  we  can  find  an  in- 
teresting example  in  the  history  of  Russia's  last  Tsarist 
decade.  Autocracy  did  not  work  at  that  time:  it  was 


dear  to  many  people  that  its  end  was  near,  and  though 
there  were  attempts  to  modernize  the  system  of  govern- 
ment, they  were  all  insincere,  half-hearted,  and  thus 
unsuccessful.  When  an  unlivable  basic  principle  of 
government  is  being  patched  up  and  mended,  there  al- 
comes  a  moment  when  such  a  system  unexpectedly 
snaps  and  goes  to  pieces.  The  same  happens  with  Bol- 
shevism; it  is  being  mended  and  remodeled  in  parts, 
because  it  did  not  work  in  practice;  old  remedies  are 
brought  forth  and  Tsarist  methods  recurred  to,  hut  all 
in  vain.  The  day  must  unavoidably  come  when  the 
whole  structure  will  break  down  and  the  backbone  of 
Bolshevism  will  suddenly  snap.  Life  is  mercilessly 
undermining  its  very  foundations. 

This  gives  us  the  absolute  assurance  that  sooner  or 
later  (and  probably  sooner  than  later)  Bolshevism  has 
to  collapse;  one  fine  day  the  Bolshevik  Government  will 
fall,  just  as  suddenly  as  the  Tsarist  Government  did, 
and  will  have  to  be  replaced  by  a  democratic  govern- 
ment, which  will  mind  the  will  of  the  people  and  will 
represent  the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  the  unavoidable  doom  of  all  autocracies,  ever  was 
so  and  always  will  remain  so;  they  perish  because  their 
power  is  built  only  on  force  and  outward  coercion.  The 
day  invariably  comes  when  force  no  more  helps,  and  as 
no  democratic  support  of  the  people  is  then  forthcoming 
the  autocratic  government  has  necessarily  to  collapse; 
and  before  the  final  collapse  there  always  exists  a  slow 
but  terrible  process  of  decay  and  degeneration,  costing 
the  people  indescribable  suffering  as  long  as  the  dying 
regime  still  hopelessly  clings  to  power.  It  is  just  that 
sad  period  of  degeneration  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  that 
Russia  is  living  through  at  present 

Let  us  hope  that  it  is  the  last  stage  of  her  misery  and 
that  the  day  of  her  salvation  is  not  far  off. 

As  to  the  Allies'  Russian  policy,  I  think  R.  C.  Long 
put  it  in  a  nutshell,  when  he  wrote : 

"America  and  the  Allies  have  blundered.  They  might 
have  recognized  Bolshevism  as  a  permanent  evil  and 
tried  to  make  the  best  of  it,  or  they  might  have  reso- 
lutely overthrown  Bolshevism  and  established  a  civilized 
government,  which  would  have  proved  their  friend.  In- 
stead they  chose  to  irritate  the  Bolsheviki  without  weak- 
ening them  and  to  disappoint  and  disillusion  all  anti- 
Bolsheviki.  Every  one  informed  in  Russian  affairs 
knows  that  this  is  so.  The  most  anti-Bolshevik  news- 
paper in  the  Russian  language  reported  with  perfect 
truth  that  the  attitude  of  Russia  is  viciously  against  the 
Allies  and  indifferent  toward  Germany." 

We  believe  that  most  Russians  will  corroborate  this 
frightfully  pessimistic  statement  The  situation  is  full 
of  dangers  for  the  future. 


THE  GOSPEL  OF  GOOD-WILL 

By  OSWALD  F.  SCHUETTE 

PKACE  cannot  live  in  the  world  today.     It  makes  no 
difference  what  covenants  are  made  or  what  treaties 
are  ratified  or  rejected.     In  a  world  filled  with  hatred 
there  can  be  only  a  truce.    The  armistice  may  last  for 
years,  but  it  will  end  in  war. 

You  cannot  cook  without  heat    A  Kansas  legislature 
cannot   stop   cyclones    with    resolutions.      Even    Luther 
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Burbank  cannot  make  oranges  grow  in  Alaska.  And  all 
the  machinery  in  the  world — treaties,  covenants,  Hague 
conferences,  leagues,  mandates,  societies,  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  what  not — cannot  make  peace  or  keep  it  alive 
in  a  world  of  hate. 

There  is  only  one  recipe  for  peace.  The  Christmas 
angels  sang  it  over  the  plains  of  Judea  twenty  centuries 
ago: 

"Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good-will.'' 

We  have  tried  every  method  but  that.  We  have  tried 
fire  and  sword,  famine  and  pestilence,  hate  and  destruc- 
tion, threats  and  boycotts,  agreements  and  promises, 
leagues  and  laws — and  all  have  failed. 

Now  we  have  been  at  work  for  eighteen  months  trying 
to  make  peace  out  of  the  ruins  left  by  the  great  World 
War.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  cannon  stopped  their 
thundering.  Mars  sheathed  his  sword.  The  armies  of 
the  world  were  demobilized.  But  hunger,  misery,  hatred, 
and  anarchy  are  still  mobilized  and  Death's  harvest  in 
this  "peace"  is  as  great  as  the  casualty  lists  of  war. 

What  a  sterile  statesmanship  it  is  that  cannot  bring 
order  out  of  this  chaos.  Yet  it  is  only  another  symptom 
of  this  political  bankruptcy  that  our  own  nation  cannot 
decide  whether  we  are  at  war  or  at  peace.  This  fantastic 
policy  which  finds  it  impossible  to  even  declare  the  for- 
mal existence  of  a  state  of  peace  or  the  cessation  of  a 
state  of  war  merely  demonstrates  anew  how  unimportant 
these  words  are  anyhow. 

Yet  statesmen  and  politicians  go  on  juggling  with  the 
two  words,  "war"  and  "peace,"  as  though  the  exercise  of 
their  vocabularies  could  sway  the  balance  of  the  world. 

When  the  legerdemain  of  words  failed,  they  tried  the 
juggling  of  boundary  lines.  They  tried  "economic  meas- 
ures"; they  squabbled  over  colonies  and  concessions; 
they  discussed  glibly  about  mandates  and  protectorates. 
But  still  there  was  no  peace.  Nor  is  peace  nearer  today 
than  it  was  eighteen  months  ago. 

But  one  thing  can  be  written.  The  next  war  is  nearer 
than  it  was  eighteen  months  ago.  Elaborate  plans  to 
fight  it,  new  Hague  conferences  to  provide  machinery 
for  escaping  it,  are  all  doomed  in  advance  because  the 
primal  requisite  of  peace  is  still  ignored. 

That  primal  requisite  is  good-will. 

Without  good-will  among  men  there  can  be  no  peace. 
Without  good-will  every  plan  to  prevent  war  only  makes 
war  more  certain.  Without  good-will  among  men,  among 
tribes,  among  races,  among  nations,  no  peace  can  live. 
No  fiat,  no  resolution,  no  machinery  can  take  the  place 
of  this  good-will.  All  the  skill  of  all  the  chefs  in  the 
world  cannot  cook  without  heat. 

Yet  in  all  the  eighteen  months  of  peace  parleys  and 
peace  proposals  there  has  hardly  been  a  whisper  of  good- 
will. Even  statesmen  who  have  clamored  loudest  for 
attention  for  their  peace  proposals  have  been  most  in- 
sistent in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  of  hate.  They 
have  taken  pains  to  plant  the  seeds  of  hatred  in  every 
heart  that  was  wounded  by  the  war — and  they  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

What  can  you  expect  from  the  bruised  and  crushed 
nations  of  Europe  when  in  our  own  land,  untouched  by 
want,  we  still  intone  new  hymns  of  hate  as  though  they 
were  necessary  to  keep  us  in  proper  spirit  for  our  pro- 
fessed leadership  in  the  procession  for  peace  ? 


What  can  you  say  when  an  official  of  one  of  the  largest 
religious  denominations  in  the  United  States  (the  Board 
of  Prohibition,  Temperance,  and  Public  Morals  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  issues  a  public  announce- 
ment under  the  headline : 

"Shall  the  Hun  Come  Back  ?" 

We  must  take  the  Hun  out  of  the  headline  before  you 
can  even  talk  about  a  lasting  peace.  It  may  seem  a  little 
thing.  But  it  is  the  important  thing.  It  is  the  symp- 
tom that  reveals  our  true  condition;  for  world  peace  is 
like  health.  It  is  not  something  to  be  gained  by  chop- 
ping off  a  man's  leg  or  sending  him  to  jail.  These 
symptoms  of  hatred  mean  war.  They  mean  that  we,  as 
well  as  the  world,  are  not  fit  for  peace.  And  we  will  not 
have  peace  until  we  are. 

Fifty-five  years  ago  our  own  Civil  War  came  to  an 
end.  We,  too,  had  traveled  the  dark  and  bloody  road  of 
hate  for  four  long,  bitter  years.  We  suffered  from  1861 
to  1865  as  Europe  suffered  from  1914  to  1918.  Because 
it  was  a  civil  war,  a  war  of  brothers,  the  conflict  was 
marked  with  bitterness  and  hatred  such  as  the  European 
wars  before  its  time  had  never  known.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  men  alive  today  who  remember  personally  the 
campaign  of  hatred  that  was  waged  on  both  sides  of  the 
battle  lines.  In  the  South  there  was  no  story  too  atro- 
cious to  find  belief  about  the  money-grabbing  Yankees 
or  about  Abraham  Lincoln.  In  the  North  the  worst 
tales  were  believed  about  the  South,  and  Jeff  Davis  was 
a  synonym  for  the  worst  in  man. 

Had  that  war  ended  in  hate  as  the  world  war  ended 
there  would  be  no  United  States  today.  Had  the  North 
been  represented  at  Appomattox  by  a  statesman  of 
hatred  instead  of  the  stern  soldier,  Grant,  who  said  "Let 
us  have  peace,''  history  would  have  told  a  different  story. 
Instead  of  sending  the  Confederate  soldiers  to  their 
homes  with  their  horses,  to  forgive  and  to  forget,  he 
would  have  sent  them  back  to  starve  and  hate.  Even 
the  death  of  President  Lincoln  may  have  played  a  bigger 
part  than  we  can  ever  know  in  cementing  anew  the 
broken  ties  of  brotherhood  between  the  North  and 
Soutli ;  for  he  died  almost  with  those  eternal  words  upon 
his  lips: 

"With  malice  toward  none." 

As  a  sorrowing  nation  gathered  about  his  bier,  they 
could  still  hear  the  echo  of  his  last  admonition : 

"Let  us  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds." 

And  they  did  bind  them  up,  not  in  hatred,  not  in  bit- 
terness nor  a  wild  clamor  for  revenge  or  retribution,  but 
in  good-will. 

The  world  must  learn  the  lesson  of  Appomattox.  The 
world  must  learn  that  without  forgiveness  there  can  be 
no  peace.  It  took  the  world  twenty  centuries  to  learn 
what  it  meant  to  pray : 

"Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread." 

Now  we  must  go  one  sentence  further : 

"Forgive  us  our  sins  as  we  forgive  those  who  trespass 
against  us." 

If  we  cannot  do  that,  all  our  protestations  about  peace 
are  hypocrisy;  all  our  prayers  for  peace  are  blasphemy. 

And  Mr.  Schuette  and  Immaniiol  Kant  are  both 
right.  Good-will  is  the  only  jewel  that  shines  by  its 
own  light. — THK  EDITOR. 
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THE  WAR  HAS  NOT  DESTROYED 
VIII 

The  Aspirations  of  Democracy  Within 
the  State 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 

THE  STATE 
Instinctive  Affection  for  the  State 

WORSHIP  of  the  State  is  no  better  illustrated  in  his- 
tory than  by  Plato's  picture  of  Socrates  resisting 
the  entreaties  of  Crito  to  escape  from  the  execution 
unjustly  decreed  by  the  State,  and  to  make  the  escape 
good  before  the  arrival  of  the  ship  from  Delos,  when  any 
e-.-ajie  would  be  impossible.  That  picture  of  the  patient 
Socrates,  refusing,  as  Professor  Jowett  says,  "to  do  the 
least  evil  in  order  to  avoid  the  greatest,"  clinging  simply 
but  firmly,  even  on  the  dark  margin  of  death,  to  prin- 
ciples he  taught  in  his  life,  is  an  inspiring  vision  of  the 
good  citizen  paying  his  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to 
the  State  which  he  loved. 

The  searching  argument  which  Socrates  opposed 
against  the  plausible  reasons  of  Crito  arouse  our  deepest 
feeling.  After  pointing  out  to  his  aged  and  anxious 
friend  that,  whatever  we  may  have  suffered  from  another, 
we  ought  never  to  render  evil  for  evil;  that  we  should 
never  betray  the  right,  Socrates  goes  on  to  show  with  a 
gripping  tenderness  that  it  had  been  the  State  which 
had  enabled  his  father  and  mother  to  beget  him;  that 
it  is  the  State  which  had  nurtured  and  educated  him ; 
and  that,  therefore,  he  is  the  child  and  slave  of  the  State, 
as  his  fathers  were  before  him.  "When  we  are  punished 
by  her,"  he  said,  "the  punishment  is  to  be  endured  in 
silence."  He  who  disobeys  the  laws  of  the  State  is 
thrice  wrong:  First,  because  in  disobeying  them  he  is 
disobeying  his  parents;  secondly,  because  the  laws  are 
the  author  of  his  education ;  thirdly,  because  he  has  an 
agreement  with  the  laws  that  he  will  duly  obey  them. 
The  laws  of  the  State  speak  to  him  these  words : 

"Listen,  then,  Socrates,  to  us  who  have  brought  you  up. 
Think  not  of  life  and  children  first,  and  of  justice  after- 
wards, but  of  justice  first,  that  yon  may  be  justified  before 
the  princes  of  the  world  below ;  for  neither  will  you  nor  any 
that  belong  to  you  be  happier  or  holler  or  juster  In  this  life, 
or  happier  In  another,  If  you  do  as  Crito  bids.  Now  you 
depart  In  Innocence,  a  sufferer  and  not  a  doer  of  evil;  a 
victim,  not  of  the  laws,  but  of  men.  But  If  you  go  forth, 
returning  evil  for  evil,  and  Injury  for  Injury,  breaking  the 
covenants  and  agreements  which  you  have  made  with  us, 
and  wronging  those  whom  you  ought  least  to  wrong — that 
Is  to  say,  yourself,  your  friends,  your  country,  and  us — we 
shall  be  angry  with  you  while  yon  live,  and  our  brethren. 
the  laws  In  the  world  below,  will  receive  you  as  an  enemy ; 
for  they  will  know  that  you  have  done  your  best  to  destroy 
us.  Listen,  then,  to  us  and  not  to  Crito. 

"This  Is  the  voice  which  I  seem  to  hear  murmuring  In  my 
ears,  like  the  sound  of  the  flute  In  tin-  <-.ir-  of  the  mjstle: 
that  voice,  I  say,  Is  humming  In  my  ears,  and  prevent*  im- 
from  hearing  any  other.  And  I  know  that  anything  n 


whieh  you  may  say  will  be  vain.  Yet  s|H-iik.  if  you  have 
anything  to  say. 

"Carro:  I  have  nothing  to  say,  Socrates. 

"SOCRATES  :  Then  let  me  follow  the  Intimations  of  the  will 
of  God." 

Thus  Socrates  interprets  that  in  us  which  worships  the 
State,  and  which  counts  it  a  high  privilege  to  die  for  it. 

Defined 

And  the  State  is  an  outstanding  fact  of  our  experience. 
Many  have  tried  to  define  it.  It  is  conceived  to  be  the 
coercive  aspect  of  society ;  a  community  of  persons  within 
definable  limits  of  territory,  under  a  permanent  gov- 
ernment, and  aiming  to  establish  justice  by  self-imposed 
laws.  It  is  that  the  organized  forces  of  which  we  call 
government.  It  is  a  group  of  human  beings  organized 
under  a  government  independent  of  other  government- 
and  occupying  a  territory  of  its  own.  It  is  that  the 
function  of  which  is  to  organize  and  protect  the  best 
good  of  the  people  within  the  main  group.  While  it 
includes  the  judiciary,  the  legislature,  and  the  adminis- 
tration, it  transcends  these  and  involves  the  very  moral- 
ity and  genius  of  political  organization,  ever  new  and 
ever  changing.  Of  such  is  the  State. 

It's  Beginnings 

The  story  of  its  rise  is  a  romance  and  a  mystery. 
Water,  soil,  climate,  thirst  for  adventure,  the  pioneer 
spirit,  religion,  have  played  their  part.  Family,  hunt- 
ing group,  class,  tribe,  these  enter  into  the  bases  of  our 
institutions  of  property,  warrior  class,  church,  and 
hence  of  the  State.  Out  of  a  savagery  where  the  use  of 
tools  and  fire  were  unknown,  we  can  dimly  discern  the 
rise  of  an  age  of  rude  stone  implements,  then  of  an  age 
of  polished  stone  tools,  then  bronze,  and  finally  iron. 
The  gradual  domestication  of  animals,  tillings  in  the 
fields,  scratches  in  play  on  the  surface  of  bone  or  stone — 
these  reveal  the  beginnings  of  trade  and  of  the  graphic 
arts.  The  rise  of  fixed  settlements,  probably  during  the 
age  of  polished  stone  tools,  gave  birth  to  various  inter- 
communications for  self-protection,  spinning  thus  other 
strands  of  the  many  States  of  the  long-at'trr  time. 
Homage  to  the  chief  may  well  have  been  man's  first 
reverence,  the  genesis  of  his  tribal  gods,  the  beginnings 
of  his  religions.  Thus  arose  a  common  yearning  and  a 
common  belief,  ending  in  a  common  worship,  at  first  of 
special  tribal  gods,  which  we  know  definitely  gave  rise  in 
the  earliest  city  States  of  old  Europe,  quite  as  the  Olymp- 
ian games  in  honor  of  Zeus  and  the  tribal  worship  at  the 
feet  of  the  virgin  goddess  Athena  merged  into  the  sub- 
structures of  immortal  Greece.  We  must  believe  that 
Sir  J.  R.  Seeley  was  undoubtedly  correct  when  he  said : 
"The  greatest  function  of  religion  has  been  the  found- 
ing and  nurture  of  States." 

Militarism,  too,  has  played  its  part.  The  earliest 
monuments  indicate  that  warfare  was  a  highly  developed 
art  in  the  earliest  known  of  days.  Comte  argued  that  it 
was  the  polytheism  of  the  ancients  which  gave  rise  to 
militarism,  which  in  turn  aided  immeasurably  in  lin- 
early organization  of  States.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  vast  Asiatic  States — Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylon, 
and  I'ersia. 

With  the  rise  of  monotheism  the  spiritual  ambitions 
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of  men  tended  to  converge  on  the  church,  while  their 
more  temporal  necessities  began  the  evolution  of  indus- 
tries, roads,  ships,  credits,  rivalries,  separations,  integra- 
tions, States.  Greed,  sex,  hunger,  fear;  men  such  as 
Menu,  Solon,  Lycurgus,  Numa,  Alfred,  Charlemagne — 
all  entered  also  into  the  making  and  developing  of 
States.  But  in  the  main,  States  have  been  outgrowths 
of  humanity  itself,  largely  unconscious  and  occult.  As 
Plato  says  in  The  Laws,  the  State  is  the  result  of 
"infinite  time." 

Thus  it  is  possible  to  define  the  State  with  some  clear- 
ness, and  to  trace  with  no  little  certainty  its  beginnings 
in  the  needs  of  men,  in  their  desire  for  self-protection, 
in  their  desire  for  a  common  worship,  in  their  com- 
munity of  interests. 

Equilibrium  of  Forces 

The  successful  State  is  an  equilibrium  of  various 
antagonizing  forces.  As  the  stars  in  their  courses  are 
saved  from  disaster  by  an  equilibration  of  infinite  gravi- 
tations and  opposing  centrifugal  thrusts,  so  States  sur- 
vive as  long,  and  only  as  long,  as  they  are  able  to  avoid 
the  preponderance  of  that  individualism,  that  freedom 
in  the  nation's  parts,  which  ever  tends  toward  anarchy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  that  centralization  of  power  which 
ever  tends  to  beget  tyranny  on  the  other.  A  successful 
State  is  thus  an  outgrowth  of  a  subtle,  social  law,  of  a 
correlation  of  forces  under  which  government  and  in- 
dividuals by  a  more  or  less  united  effort  advance  the 
social  purpose.  The  more  perfect  the  balance  between 
the  power  of  the  central  government  and  the  freedom  of 
the  parts  in  the  life  of  the  State,  the  more  successful 
the  State. 

State  is  Necessary 

Because  of  the  chaos  and  sorrow  following  the  world 
war,  men  need  to  remind  themselves  that  the  State  is  a 
very  necessary  thing.  It  is  not  only  impressive,  it  is 
indispensable.  As  that  prince  of  teachers,  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews,  taught  us  boys,  "A  very  poor  government  is  an 
infinite  blessing  compared  with  anarchy."  The  State 
represents  within  itself  the  sum  of  a  myriad  of  forces 
working  together  in  the  main  for  the  good  of  man.  It  is 
not  a  necessary  evil,  as  some  claim  to  believe ;  rather  it  is, 
as  Aristotle  held,  "a  necessary  good."  The  State  stands 
above  class  differences,  itself  a  unity,  arising,  as  Socrates 
says  in  The  Republic,  out  of  the  very  needs  of  mankind. 
It  is  the  best  expression  we  have  of  a  one  people  and  a 
one  voice.  Because  of  the  war,  the  aspirations  of 
democracy  are  keener  than  ever  that  the  State  shall,  as 
never  before,  promote  the  health  and  life  and  happiness 
of  the  people.  Thus  the  State,  readapted  to  the  evolving 
needs,  is  more  necessary  than  ever. 

DECLINE  OF  STATES 

Yet  States  have  declined  and  passed  away.  The  glory 
that  was  Egypt  and  Rome  is  gone.  With  the  passing 
of  Pericles,  Athens  fell.  Greece  and  Rome  were  re- 
publics. They  are  no  more.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
there  are  forces  making  for  the  destruction  of  the 
American  State,  anarchical  forces,  expressing  them- 
selves in  various  ways.  In  time  of  war  the  State  itself 
becomes  a  tyrant  and  an  international  anarchist,  for 
then  constitutional  government  ceases;  men  are  driven 


like  dumb  cattle  under  the  lash,  by  a  great  expediency, 
while  international  laws  are  put  at  naught.  In  time 
of  peace  the  individuals  tend  toward  anarchy — some 
toward  the  anarchy  of  idleness  and  listlessness,  declin- 
ing public  service,  neglecting  politics.  Full  of  sporadic 
zeal  in  time  of  war,  they  forget  that  peace  "demands  its 
heroisms  no  less  renowned  than  war.  A  most  serious 
anarchist  in  a  democracy  is  the  man  who  should  and 
does  not  interest  himself  constructively  in  the  solution 
of  problems  relating  to  the  general  good. 

Destroying  Forces 

To  this  class  of  anarchists  belong  the  extremists,  be 
they  extreme  conservatives  or  extreme  radicals.  The 
conservative  who  decries  efforts  at  social  reform,  who 
reveals  no  interest  in  the  evolution  of  the  State,  who 
sees  nothing  brighter  in  the  future  than  has  been  in  the 
past  or  than  now  is,  who  sets  himself  against  every 
effort  to  correct  an  ill  or  to  shed  new  light  in  this  or  that 
darkness,  makes  for  the  dissolution  of  the  State.  He 
may  perform  a  service  by  insisting  that  we  prove  all 
things,  that  we  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good ;  but  he 
is  a  skeptic,  for  the  most  part  a  mess  of  sand  in  the 
bearings.  Therefore  he  is  an  anarchist. 

There  is  the  sour  anarchist — tied  exclusively  to  his 
own  fraternity,  nation,  creed.  He  makes  no  distinction 
between  his  party  and  its  members.  He  worships  his 
own  rights  and  despises  all  others.  He  is  a  pedant  and 
a  bigot.  His  intolerance  leads  him  to  look  upon  those 
differing  from  him  as  barbarians  merely.  Just  now  he 
professes  great  fear  because  some  of  his  cherished  preju- 
dices are  openly  challenged.  He  sees  red.  Fearing 
sedition,  he  himself  becomes  seditious,  thereby  spreading 
sedition.  Severing  the  ties  which  bind  humanity  to- 
gether, he  is  an  anarchist. 

There  is  the  slandering  anarchist,  whose  wisdom  is 
limited  to  the  criticism  of  others.  Being  essentially 
mean,  he  suspects  nothing  of  others  but  meanness.  The 
criticism  of  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  recent 
debate  over  the  so-called  League  of  Nations  is  a  case  in 
point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  members  of  Congress 
and  of  the  Senate  represent  the  picked  of  our  political 
society.  For  the  most  part  they  are  hard-working  men, 
rendering  to  the  State  incalculable  service.  Their 
critics  are  in  large  measure  persons  who  offer  nothing 
but  speech  to  the  reform  of  abuses  which  they  them- 
selves think  they  behold.  Inactive,  cowardly,  purely 
selfish,  such  critics  are  an  injury  to  the  State,  and  by  so 
far  they  are  anarchists. 

There  is  the  venal  anarchist.  He  seeks  public  office 
for  its  spoils,  for  what  he  can  get  out  of  it.  He  is 
corrupt.  He  would  sell  guns  and  munitions  of  war  to 
the  enemy.  His  service  is  for  the  most  part  lip  service. 
If  an  employee  of  the  State,  he  does  no  more  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  He  is  not  interested  in  support- 
ing the  government,  but  in  his  hope  that  the  government 
shall  support  him.  He  is  of  all  anarchists  the  most  self- 
confessed  and  despicable. 

A  cancer  eating  at  the  vitals  of  the  State  is  anarchy. 
There  is  the  anarchist  blind  to  the  new  occasions  teach- 
ing their  new  duties,  blind  and  servile  follower  after 
Creeds  of  dead  yesterdays,  unmindful  of  Emerson's 
teaching:  "We  live  in  a  new  and  exceptional  age. 
America  is  another  word  for  opportunity.  Our  whole 
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lii.-tory  appears  like  a  last  effort  of  Divine  Providence 
IP  behalf  of  the  human  ra..-;  ami  a  literal  slavish  fol- 
l"wing  of  precedents,  as  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  is  not 
for  those  who  at  this  hour  lead  the  destinies  of  the  peo- 
ple." Lawlessness  and  all  disregard  for  government, 
here  among  laborers,  there  among  capitalists,  add  their 
quota  of  anarchists.  Self-seeking  persons  aiming  to 
establish  a  government  by  special  interests,  public  serv- 
ants aiming  to  conceal  the  real  and  genuine  purpose  of 
the  government,  liars,  cheats,  and  mere  self-seekers 
e\  cry  where,  they  are  anarchists. 

The  war,  after  the  manner  of  wars,  has  increased  the 
spirit  of  anarchy  across  the  world.  Mr.  Sisley  Hud- 
dleston  writing  out  of  Paris,  in  the  May  number  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  says:  "Those  who  speak  of  the  heroic 
virtues  which  are  born  on  the  battlefield,  which  spring, 
like  the  Phoenix,  out  of  the  ashes  of  war,  are  uttering 
the  most  stupid  claptrap.  The  dominion  of  darkness 
has  spread  over  Europe,  and  a  slimy  progeny  of  cruelty, 
of  bestiality,  of  insensibility,  of  egoism,  of  violence,  of 
materiality,  has  crawled  into  the  light  of  day  —  a  noisome 
brood,  of  which  it  will  be  long  before  we  can  dispossess 
ourselves."  Mr.  Huddleston  undoubtedly  speaks  truly. 
Because  of  the  war  there  is  an  increased  cynical  disre- 
gard of  suffering;  a  morass  of  moral  chaos;  a  let-down 
of  the  restraints  of  custom  and  respectability  ;  a  prevail- 
ing depression  ;  a  weakened  vitality  ;  a  savage  return  to 
crimes  of  violence;  a  waning  of  generous  impulses;  a 
lessening  of  conscientiousness  ;  a  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  property,  of  the  sancity  of  women,  of  the  sanctions 
of  religion.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  gruesome  dance, 
a  wild  merry-making  in  a  ghastly  charnel-house.  The 
greed  for  amusements  and  display,  for  riches  without 
work  ;  the  break-down  of  family  ties  ;  the  failure  to  pro- 
duce ;  the  hopeless,  helpless  incompetence  of  it  all  ;  the 
wild  egoism  —  these  things  reveal  civilization  suffering 
an  attack  of  Saint  Vitis  dance  —  yes,  worse  —  "a  basket 
of  serpents  each  struggling  to  get  its  head  above  the 
rest."  Thus  anarchy  threatens  the  State. 

Too  few  of  us  sense  the  heroisms  of  men  struggling 
with  the  problems  of  riches  and  poverty,  of  crime  and 
disease.  Too  few  acclaim  the  heroic  task,  quietly  per- 
formed in  home  and  mart,  daily,  unassumingly,  pati- 
ently. honestly.  Too  few  young  men  and  women  of 
means  and  leisure  are  study  ing  the  problems  of  democracy 
and  helping  in  their  solution.  Too  few  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  wealth  are  teaching  to  their  peers  the  duties 
confronting  them.  Too  few  go  forth  to  political  service 
with  an  evangelical  spirit,  entering  public  life  trained 
and  determined  to  make  it  fairer  and  more  efficient. 
Too  few  stand  willing  to  compete  with  wickedness  for 
plare  and  power  in  the  capital  interests  (if  men.  Too 
few  hear,  as  did  the  youthful  Buddha: 

"Oh,  thou  that  art  to  save,  thine  hour  Is  nigh. 
The  sad  world  walteth  In  Its  misery. 
The  blind  world  stumbleth  on  its  round  of  pain  ; 
Maya's  Son,  wake,  slumlx-r  not  again  !" 


YET  THE  ASPIRATIONS  OF  DEMOCRACY  SURVIVE 
Servants  of  the  State 

Thus  there  are  forces  and  tendencies  making  for  the 
dcst  ruction  of  the  State.  These  forces  and  tendencies 
are  more  pronounced  because  of  the  war.  Yet  the  State 


i-  not  destroyed.  Hope  fur  the  world  is  not  dead.  Men, 
good  men  and  true,  there  still  are.  Banks  and  other 
financial  bodies,  hospitals  and  infirmaries,  libraries, 
boards  of  education,  organizations  for  the  promotion  of 
charities  and  corrections,  boards  of  health,  various  pub- 
lic commissioners,  common  councils,  committees,  direc- 
tors of  church,  fraternity  and  other  interests — such  men 
and  women  are  still  with  us,  their  colossal  and  unre- 
munerated  tasks  continuing,  and  largely  out  of  a  genuine 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  Then  there  are  paid  officials 
performing  their  duty,  spending  themselves  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  State,  without  whom  the  State  could  not  en- 
dure. Good  citizens  do  accept  public  office  and  work  in 
it  as  they  should. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  finer  ethics  among  members 
of  Congress  today  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of  that 
body.  In  our  educational  institutions  there  are  young 
men,  intelligent  young  men,  training  themselves  in  the 
history  and  habits  of  service,  young  men  afire  with  the 
flame  of  true  patriotism,  concerned  for  the  public  good. 
Probably  never  before  in  history  have  public  questions 
been  studied  with  the  thoroughness  familiar  to  us.  As 
never  before,  men  are  concerned  to  base  their  judgment 
upon  facts  definitely  ascertained.  These  things  are  not 
lost  upon  Congress. 

The  New  Legislation 

If  we  are  in  the  Stone  Age  of  the  life  of  nations,  and 
that  seems  to  be  the  case,  there  is  an  intelligent  demand 
that  we  rise  above  and  out  of  it.  We  are  beginning  to 
be  concerned  with  a  new  kind  of  legislation.  Mr.  Lester 
F.  Ward,  destined  to  be  appreciated  increasingly,  has 
shown  us  the  way.  As  he  said :  "The  essence  of  telic 
action  consists  at  bottom  in  making  natural  forces  do 
the  desired  work  instead  of  doing  it  ourselves."  Since 
the  desires  and  passions  of  men  are  real  and  constant 
forces,  they  cannot  be  left  out  of  the  account.  They 
must  be  utilized.  To  quote  again:  "Society  is  ever 
spending  vast  energies  and  incalculable  treasure  in  try- 
ing to  check  and  curb  these  forces  without  receiving  any 
benefit  from  them  in  return.  The  greater  part  of  this 
could  be  saved,  and  a  much  larger  amount  transferred  to 
the  other  side  of  the  account."  There  never  has  been  a 
greater  need  for  adding  to  the  social  well-being  than 
now.  Legislation  differing  from  the  familiar  laws  of 
"thou  shalt"  and  "thou  shalt  not;"  legislation  which 
shall  reveal  the  nature  of  what  I^ecky  called  "enlight- 
ened self-interest:"  legislation  which  shall  attract  men 
from  the  evil  to  the  good;  this  is  the  legislation  of  the 
future.  And  men  are  coming  to  realize  it.  The  teach- 
ing of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  popularized  by  Grover  Cleve- 
land, that  public  office  is  a  public  trust,  is  more  generally 
believed  and  followed  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  his- 
tory. The  classifying  of  experience  and  the  adaptation 
of  it  to  the  exigencies  in  the  life  of  the  State  is  going  on. 
Positive  legislation  will  play  an  increasing  part 

True  Patriotism 

The  war  reveals  throughout  our  laud  a  sweet,  deep 
reverence  for  the  State,  a  passion  to  serve  it.  We  know 
that  that  reverence  is  there.  It  is  not  as  noisy  as  it  used 
to  he  on  our  recurring  Fourths  of  July,  ridiculous  and 
unaccountable.  It  is  not  as  blatant  and  self-conscious 
as  formerly ;  but  it  is  there.  While  the  war  showed  it 
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to  us,  it  is  not  at  its  best  in  the  waste  and  wanton  hell 
of  carnage.  It  is  in  him  who  honestly  reveals  the  full 
amount  of  his  taxable  property.  It  is  in  him  who  ac- 
cepts the  principle  that  religious  and  patriotic  duty  are 
one  and  the  same.  It  is  in  him  who  strives  consistently 
to  live  according  to  Bishop  Berkeley's  teaching,  that 
"where  the  heart  is  right,  there  is  true  patriotism,"  and 
with  Virgil's  doctrine,  that  "the  noblest  motive  is  the 
public  good."  It  is  in  the  policeman  or  fireman  who 
faces  death  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  It  is  in  the 
widowed  mother  protecting  her  children  with  a  limitless 
sacrifice.  It  is  in  him  who,  sensitive  for  the  State's 
character  and  reputation,  deals  honestly  and  in  good 
goods. 

I  know  of  a  grammar  school  principal  of  Boston  who 
struggled  for  thirty  years  to  pay  out  of  a  meager  salary 
an  indebtedness  of  $30,000  incurred  by  a  company  of 
which  he  had  been  president — a  debt  which  he  was  not 
legally  required  to  pay.  That  spirit  is  not  dead.  Honest 
men  there  are  still.  There  are  men  struggling  against 
chauvinism,  bigotry,  intolerance,  fanaticism,  error — 
men  who  know  that  what  they  would  accomplish  can  be 
accomplished  only  by  the  aid  and  sheltering  arm  of  the 
State.  The  need  just  now  is  for  an  enthusiastic  return 
to  the  support  of  the  State.  Demagogues,  class  hatreds, 
extravagance,  ignorance,  apathy,  an  outgrown  economic 
order,  demand  it.  Men  know  this ;  so  the  zeal  for  serv- 
ice to  the  State  survives.  The  lure  of  an  infinite  de- 
velopment in  all  high  forms  of  social  weal  persists. 

Thus,  from  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  the 
State,  we  know  that  it  is  capable  of  definition;  that  it 
has  had  an  origin  and  a  history ;  that  it  is  a  necessity ; 
that  if  it  is  endangered,  it  is  also  favored ;  that  in  any 
event  the  aspirations  of  democracy  will  lead  men  to  go 
on  making  use  of  it  and  to  improve  it. 

Radicals 

Not  to  mention  the  technical  anarchists,  who  are 
negligible,  the  most  radical  of  thinkers  are  after  all  but 
expressions  .of  this  aspiring  democracy.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  left  wing  of  the  Socialists,  known  abroad  as 
the  "Second  Internationale,"  the  tenth  congress  of  which 
is  to  be  held  in  Geneva,  July  31.  The  call  for  the  con- 
gress, issued  by  Camille  Huysmans,  the  Belgian  leader, 
indicates  the  nature  of  their  desires,  the  changes  they 
are  interested  to  bring  about  in  the  democracy  of  to- 
morrow. It  is  true  that  they  purpose  to  organize  the 
working  classes  politically  and  economically,  to  abolish 
the  capitalistic  form  of  society,  and  thus  to  achieve,  as 
they  think,  the  complete  freedom  of  humanity  through 
the  conquest  of  political  power  and  the  socialization  of 
the  means  of  production  and  exchange.  In  other  words, 
they  aim  to  bring  about  a  transformation  of  capitalistic 
society,  and  to  set  up  a  collectivist  or  communist  society. 
To  this  end  they  are  attempting  an  international  union 
of  workers  in  the  struggle  against  jingoism  and  im- 
perialism, and  the  simultaneous  suppression  of  militar- 
ism and  armaments,  with  the  object  of  bringing  about 
"a  real  League  of  Nations"  including  all  peoples,  masters 
of  their  own  destiny  and  maintaining  world  peace.  They 
are  concerned  to  release  the  possibilities  latent  in  op- 
pressed and  subject  peoples.  But  none  of  these  ambi- 
tions of  the  Second  Internationale  arc  aimed  at  the 
destruction  of  the  State.  On  the  contrary,  they  pro- 


pose to  set  up  a  more  democratic  State  in  the  place  of 
mere  dictatorship.  Their  socialism  is  an  attempt,  mis- 
guided as  it  may  seem  to  be,  to  purify  and  to  dignify 
the  political  State. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  WAR 

The  work  for  a  better  State  is  on.  To  make  it  a 
decent  place  in  which  to  live,  men  are  lifting  their  voices 
in  behalf  of  that  justice  which  shall  supplant  the  anti- 
democratic forces  of  race  and  class  prejudices,  of  ma- 
terialism, with  those  forces  which  shall  make  way  for 
informed  and  decent  people.  The  aspirations  of  de- 
mocracy are  centered  upon  an  ethical  rectitude,  upon  a 
conscious  systematized  effort  against  evil,  to  the  end  that 
the  State  may  be  a  safe  and  decent  place  at  least  for  our 
boys  and  girls  to  live  in. 

The  war  has  not  destroyed,  rather  it  has  aroused,  our 
old  conceptions  of  moral  and  economic  issues.  If  it  has 
created  anxious  distrust  of  the  old  methods,  it  has 
created  a  complex  of  new  and  promising  visions.  The 
administration  of  the  State  is  to  become  more  business- 
like. An  improved  system  of  transportation  is  to  make 
production  profitable.  Capital  and  labor  will  study 
increasingly  their  problems  with  an  intelligence  and 
mutual  sympathy  unknown  heretofore.  Mr.  Hoover  is 
right  when  he  says :  "The  great  ranks  of  our  people  are 
neither  radical  nor  reactionary.  Their  ideal  is  individual 
liberty,  the  protection  and  stimulation  of  individual  in- 
itiative under  the  American  condition  that  there  shall  be 
equal  opportunity  to  all.  They  comprehend  that  the 
whole  mass  can  progress  in  its  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  standards  only  through  the  progress  of  each 
individual." 

The  Return  of  Freedom 

The  return  to  constitutional  government  is  coming. 
Already  we  are  returning  to  our  pre-war  conceptions  of 
freedom  of  the  press,  of  assembly,  and  of  speech.  The 
methods  of  the  ballot-box  and  of  the  trial  by  jury  are 
coming  back.  Political  democracy  and  industrial  de- 
mocracy are  now  seen  to  be  dependent  mutually  upon 
each  other.  The  balance  between  the  executive,  legisla- 
tive, and  judicial  branches  of  the  government  is  on  the 
way.  The  distress  due  to  expanded  credits,  inflated 
currency,  will  from  now  on  gradually  diminish.  We 
have  already  abolished  the  iniquitous  saloon ;  we  shall 
yet  abolish  the  still  more  iniquitous  mob  violence,  ex- 
pressing itself  here  and  there  in  bombs  and  lynchings. 
As  President  Butler  says:  "Make  plain  in  what  true 
Americanism  consists  and  yield  not  a  jot  or  tittle  of  it. 
Meet  wrong  ideas  with  right  ideas,  and  attack  foolish 
and  reactionary  policies  with  argument.  Reserve  force 
for  these  extreme  cases  in  which  the  public  is  put  in 
danger  by  some  overt  act."  Because  of  these  aspirations, 
we  are  aware  that  the  believers  in  democracy  will  insist 
upon  a  State  governed  by  the  best — that  is  to  say,  by  the 
informed  and  decent. 

Thus  that  the  aspirations  of  democracy  survive  within 
the  State  is  more  than  a  wish.  It  is  a  fact.  The  war  was 
fought  that  the  world  might  be  made  safe  for  such  aspi- 
rations. Not  all  men  are  skeptical  amid  the  hazardous 
conquests  for  life  and  for  its  achievements.  The  limita- 
tions of  individual  liberty,  but  one  of  the  necessary  evils 
of  war,  are  loosening  gradually,  in  spite  of  our  continued 
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war  neurosis,  ll  is  still  true  that  all  power  is  inherent  in 
the  iHiiplc;  that  free  governments  are  founded  on  their 
authority  only,  and  that  such  governments  are  instituted 
for  the  good  and  safety  of  the  people.  It  is  still  true  that 
for  the  advancement  of  these  high  ends  the  people  have 
at  all  times  an  inalienable  and  indefeasible  right  to 
alter,  reform,  or  abolish  their  government  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  think  proper,  so  long  as  they  go  about  the 
business  soberly  and  lawfully,  operating  through  the 
will  of  the  majority.  It  is  still  possible  for  such  ma- 
jority to  make  its  will  operative.  If  it  be  treason  for 
the  minority  to  seek  its  ends  by  bombs  and  murder,  it  is 
no  les»  treasonable  for  the  majority  to  repress  the  men 
expressing  the  views  of  the  minority.  Since  a  revolution 
by  persuasion  and  argument  under  law  is  possible  at 
any  time,  a  revolution  by  violence  is  a  crime  at  all 
times.  Our  aspirations  for  democracy  do  not  blind  us 
to  these  facts.  Free  speech,  limited  only  by  law  neces- 
sary  for  the  protection  from  crimes  of  violence,  is.  we 
are  still  aware,  possible,  necessary — indeed  the  natural 
result  of  democracy.  A  decent  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind  can  operate  as  a  principle  only  where  free 

-|i •!)  is  felt  to  be  allowed  and  to  be  believed  in.    If  our 

Department  of  Justice  has  gone  too  far  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  this  right,  the  resentment  is  healthy,  increasing, 
and  destined  to  re-establish  that  right.  If  sedition  is 
found  among  radicals,  it  is  found  among  the  reaction- 
aries as  well.  The  people  will  give  it  its  deserts  in  either 
ease.  If  it  be  possible  and  sometimes  desirable  to  sit  on 
the  lid,  we  are  quite  well  aware  that  it  is  always  danger- 
ous business  to  sit  on  the  safety-valve.  In  our  saner 
moments  we  know  that  the  best  way  to  treat  the  snap- 
box  orator  is  not  to  take  his  soap-box  from  him,  hut  to 
offer  him  an  extra  soap-box.  Whatever  the  form  our 
democracy  is  to  assume,  we  shall  continue  to  abide  by 
the  principle  that  the  people  are  competent  to  decide 
their  form  of  government.  As  a  writer  in  a  current 
magazine  phrases  it: 

"I  have  said  that  I  have  faith  In  our  political  Institutions. 
1  have  faith  in  our  people  as  well.  'It  Is  not  uninteresting 
to  the  world.'  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  'tlmt  an  experiment 
should  be  fairly  and  fully  made  whether  freedom  of  diseii< 
slon.  unaided  liy  |>ower.  is  not  sufficient  for  the  propagation 
and  protection  of  truth.'  We  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of 
this  experiment,  and  I  for  one  am  willing  to  debate  the 
apostles  of  Bolshevism,  not  only  because  tolerance  entitles 
both  sides  to  a  hearing,  but  because  I  believe  I  have  a  better 
case  than  they  have  and  liecause  I  have  confidence  in  the 
court  and  Jury." 

Evidence  is  at  Hand 

The  consciousness  of  a  common  sorrow  and  of  a  com- 
mon burden — economical,  political,  spiritual — will  yet 
beget  a  renaissance  of  brotherhood,  because  a  renaissance 
of  brotherhood,  of  mutuality,  of  co-operation,  is  the  only 
way  to  any  wealth,  power,  freedom  of  spirit,  victory  over 
time  and  space,  worth  while.  Coal,  paper,  tyrannies. 
armaments — these  may  be  concrete  problems  facing 
democracy ;  but  such  problems  are  solved  only  where 
men  believe  in  the  principles  at  the  foundation  of 
democracy  within  the  State. 

And  men  do  believe  still  in  the  principles  at  the 
foundations  of  democracy.  This  was  shown  during  the 
war  by  the  idealisms  which  led  us  to  the  sacrifice.  It 


was  shown  by  the  gifts  to  the  Tinted  War  Work  Cam- 
paign, $100,000,00(1  to  the  V.  M.  C.  A..  .$!:.,( MM  1,01  III  i,, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  $15,000,000  to  the  War  Cam).  Coin- 
mutiny  Service,  and  the  other  millions  to  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council,  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  Salvation 
Army,  and  the  American  Library  Association.  The  Red 
Cross  is  itself  an  expression  of  democracy  at  its  best. 
The  gifts  for  the  relief  of  suffering  among  those  of  our 
associated  peoples  in  the  war,  especially  among  the  suffer- 
ing in  the  lands  of  our  former  enemies,  is  democracy. 
The  great  tasks  in  behalf  of  city  administration  ;  of  bet- 
ter housing;  of  community  health,  including  the  pre- 
vention and  cure  of  disease:  of  industrial  control:  of 
children's  welfare;  the  organization  of  charities  for  the 
homeless  and  the  aged;  of  the  many  community  agencies. 
citizen's  associations  and  the  like,  are  evidences  that  the 
aspirations  of  democracy  are  not  dead.  Prison  reform, 
especially  since  the  magnificent  work  of  Z.  R.  Rrockway 
during  the  '80's  and  '!)0's;  our  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance laws,  bringing  all  our  children  together  for  a 
period  of  eight  years;  our  magnificent  public  high 
schools  and  State  universities  are  all  evidences  of  our 
abiding  democratic  ideal  of  a  personal  opportunity  for 
each  in  a  progressive  society  organized  for  the  benefit  of 
all.  As  Carlyle  says  in  his  Sartor  Resartus : 

"He  who  first  shortened  the  labor  of  copyists  by  device  of 
movable  type»  was  disbanding  hired  armies  and  cashiering 
most  kings  and  senates  and  creating  a  whole  new  democratic 
world ;  he  had  invented  the  art  of  printing." 

If  the  end  thus  seen  by  Carlyle  be  not  yet  reached,  the 
leaven  of  the  printed  page  is  keeping  alive  the  thing  our 
fathers  aimed  in  1787  to  perpetuate,  and  which  the 
aspirations  of  democracy  everywhere  have  struggled  for, 
are  struggling  for,  and  will  continue  to  struggle  for  until 
the  social  purpose  shall  be  more  and  more  clearly  at- 
tained ;  until  wars  shall  threaten  us  less  frequently;  and 
until  men  are  free  to  turn  their  energies,  as  did  Socrates 
of  old,  to  those  abiding  satisfactions  at  the  heart  of  a 
rational  and  workable  democracy  within  the  State. 


THE  PRESIDENT,  THE  CONGRESS,  AND 
THE  TREATY 

The  McCumber  Resolution — The  Revised 
Peace  Resolution  Adopted 

The  text  of  the  resolution  introduced  by  Senator  Me- 
( 'umber  April  14,  which  he  moved  as  a  substitute  for  the 
House  resolution  (ef.  pp.  l.'V>-30,  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  April), 
wns  as  follows. 

Whereas  actual  hostilities  between  the  warring  nations  in 
the  late  war  ceased  on  the  11th  day  of  November,  1918,  under 
and  by  virtue  of  the  terms  of  an  armistice  of  said  date:  and 

Whereas  the  German  Government  has  acknowledged  Its 
defeat  and  has  by  treaty  yielded  to  every  demand  imposed 
by  its  enemies  In  said  war,  including  the  disbanding  of  Itf) 
armies:  and 

Whereas  commercial  relations  have  been  resumed  between 
the  said  German  Government  and  other  governments  associ- 
ated with  the  United  States  In  said  war:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it  • 

ffraoftvrf.  etc..  That  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  IM-.  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
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resumed  to  the  su^ie  extent  and  under  the  .same  limitations 
as  though  no  war  had  existed  between  the  said  governments, 
and  all  laws  prohibiting  trade  and  commerce  between  the 
nationals  of  said  governments,  enacted  since  the  Oth  day  of 
April,  1017,  are  hereby  repealed  In  so  far  as  they  are  in 
conflict  with  this  resolution. 

THE  KNOX  RESOLUTION 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  on  April 
30th,  by  a  vote  of  9  to  6,  reported  out  a  resolution  drafted 
by  Senator  Knox,  which  departed  in  some  important  respects 
from  the  resolution  carried  in  the  House,  the  revision  being 
due  in  part  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  law  governing 
the  case  and  also  to  meet  criticisms  of  the  plan  as  originally 
devised. 

Its  text  follows : 

Joint  resolution  repealing  the  joint  resolution  of  April  0, 
1917,  declaring  a  state  of  war  to  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  and  the  joint  resolution  of  December 
7,  1917,  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  passed  April  6,  1917,  declar- 
ing a  state  of  war  to  exist  between  the  Imperial  German 
Government  and  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  making  provisions  to  prosecute  the  same,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed,  and  said  state  of  war  is 
hereby  declared  at  an  end ; 

German  Property 

Provided,  however,  That  all  property  of  the  Imperial  Ger- 
man Government  or  its  successor  or  successors,  and  of  all 
German  nationals  which  was  on  April  G,  1017.  in  or  has 
since  that  date  come  into  the  possession  or  under  control  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  of  its  officers, 
agents,  or  employes,  from  any  source  or  by  any  agency  what- 
soever, shall  be  retained  by  the  United  States  and  no  dispo- 
sition thereof  made,  except  as  shall  specifically  be  hereafter 
provided  by  Congress,  until  such  time  as  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has,  by  treaty  with  the  United  States,  ratification 
whereof  is  to  be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  made  suitable  provisions  for  the  satisfaction 
of  all  claims  against  the  German  Government  of  all  persons, 
wheresoever  domiciled,  who  owe  permanent  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  whether  such  persons  have  suffered  through 
the  acts  of  the  German  Government  or  its  agents  since  July 
31,  1914,  loss,  damage,  or  injury  to  their  person  or  property, 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  the  ownership  of  shares  of 
stock  in  German,  American,  or  other  corporations,  or  other- 
wise, and  until  the  German  Government  has  given  further 
undertakings  and  made  provisions  by  treaty,  to  be  ratified 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  grant- 
ing to  persons  owing  permanent  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  most-favored-nation  treatment,  whether  the  same  be 
national  or  otherwise,  in  all  matters  affecting  residence, 
business,  profession,  trade,  navigation,  commerce,  and  in- 
dustrial property  rights,  and  confirming  to  the  United  States 
all  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  and  seizures  imposed  or  made 
by  the  United  States  during  the  war,  whether  in  respect  to 
the  property  of  the  German  Government  or  German  nation- 
als, and  waiving  any  pecuniary  claim  based  on  events  which 
occurred  at  any  time  before  the  coming  into  force  of  such 
treaty,  any  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  To  these  ends, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fully  friendly  relations 
and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and 
Germany,  the  President  is  hereby  requested  immediately  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  Government  of  Germany. 

The  Definitive  Date 

SECTION  2.  That  in  the  interpretation  of  any  provision  re- 
lating to  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  present  war  or 
of  the  present  or  existing  emergency  in  any  acts  of  Congress, 


joint  resolutions,  or  proclamations  of  the  1'resideut  contain- 
ing provisions  contingent  upon  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  the  war  or  of  the  present  or  existing  emergency,  the  date 
when  this  resolution  becomes  effective  shall  be  construed 
and  treated  as  the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  war  or  of 
the  present  or  existing  emergency,  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision in  any  act  of  Congress  or  joint  resolution  providing 
any  other  mode  of  determining  the  date  of  the  termination 
of  the  war  or  of  the  present  or  existing  emergency. 

No  Rights  Are  Waived 

SECTION  3.  That  until  by  treaty  or  act  or  joint  resolution 
of  Congress  it  shall  be  determined  otherwise,  the  United 
States,  although  it  has  not  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
does  not  waive  any  of  the  rights,  privileges,  indemnities, 
reparations,  or  advantages  to  which  it  and  its  nationals 
have  become  entitled  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice  signed 
November  11,  1918,  or  any  extensions  or  modifications  thereof, 
or  which  under  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  have  been  stipulated 
for  its  benefit  as  one  of  the  principal  allied  and  associated 
powers  and  to  which  it  is  entitled. 

Austria  Is  Included 

SECTION  4.  That  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
December  7,  1917,  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween the  imperial  and  Royal  Austro-Hungarian  Government 
and  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States  and 
making  provisions  to  prosecute  the  same  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  repealed,  and  said  state  of  war  is  hereby  declared  at 
an  end,  and  the  President  is  hereby  requested  immediately 
to  open  negotiations  with  the  successor  or  successors  of  said 
government  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  fully  friendly 
relations  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  the  governments  and  peoples  of  Austria  and 
Hungary. 

Following  the  report  of  this  proposed  resolution  to  the 
Senate  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  supersede  prior 
plans  for  action,  there  was  considerable  debate  of  its  merits 
in  the  press,  and  also  semi-official  statements  by  leaders  of 
the  Democratic  Party  as  to  the  policy  that  Democratic 
Senators  would  pursue  when  the  resolution  came  up  for  de- 
bate. Early  in  May  it  was  announced  that  prolonged  debate 
and  anything  like  filibustering  would  not  be  attempted ;  that 
enactment  would  come  promptly,  and  would  be  followed  by 
a  presidential  veto,  the  message  possibly  being  accompanied 
by  a  return  of  the  treaty  to  the  Senate  by  the  President  with 
comments  by  him  on  the  present  situation  of  the  world. 

On  May  13  the  Senate,  without  division  or  debate,  adopted 
an  amendment  striking  out  the  clause  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent "immediately  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany." 

On  May  5  debate  on  this  resolution  opened,  Senator  Knox 
leading.  In  the  course  of  his  prolonged,  carefully  prepared, 
and  deliberately  read  indictment  of  the  League  Covenant 
the  former  Secretary  of  State  described  what  the  Paris 
peacemakers,  in  his  opinion,  should  have  done.  He  said : 

"The  Parisian  peacemakers  should  have  confined  their 
activities  to  making  peace,  and  then,  as  soon  as  world  con- 
ditions permitted  participation  therein  by  all  peoples,  initi- 
ated an  international  conference  to  formulate  for  submission 
to  the  nations  of  the  world,  with  a  view  to  adoption  by 
them,  an  arrangement  providing  for  the  codification  of  in- 
ternational law,  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  interna- 
tional justice,  and  the  outlawry  of  war.  This  arrangement 
to  be  as  complete,  comprehensive,  and  compelling  as  shall 
be  consistent  with  human  rights  and  human  liberty,  with 
the  progress  of  civilization,  with  the  preservation  and  fos- 
tering of  free  institutions,  and  with  the  inherent  right  of 
every  people  to  be  secure,  to  enjoy  peace,  and  to  work  out 
unhampered  its  own  destiny,  subject  only  to  like  equal  rights 
of  all  other  peoples. 
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••It  ri'iiuiiiis 


to  us,  so  long  a»  we  are  unbound  by  the 
covenant,  to  Initiate  such  an  tgmmat 


amoiiK  the  nations." 

Suiiiiulng  up  the  legal  aspects  of  his  resolution,  he  said 
that  It  recognized  and  affirmed  that 

"First.  War  Is  actual  hostilities. 

"Second.  That  It  was  so  understood  by  our  constitutional 
fathers. 

"Third.  That  the  power  to  declare  war  was  exclusively 
with  Congress,  which  created  the  status  of  war  by  a  law 
which,  like  any  other  law,  could  t>e  amended,  modified,  or 
repealed. 

••Fourth.  That  the  purpose  of  the  war  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution was  to  give  the  National  Government  the  legal 
power  and  practical  ability  to  conduct  a  successful  war- 
that  Is,  actual  hostilities. 

"Fifth.  That  war  powers  could  not  be  exercised  after 
actual  hostilities  had  ceased. 

"Sixth.  That  the  powers  of  the  President  came  from  two 
sources,  that  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  that  of  Commander- 
In-Chlef;  that  the  powers  of  neither  capacity  could  be  In- 
voked to  augment  the  other;  that  he  possessed  no  extraor- 
dinary powers  as  Chief  Executive  save  only  and  to  the  ex- 
tent such  powers  were  conferred  by  statute  which,  to  au- 
thorize action  by  him,  must  be  duly  and  legally  In  operation." 

PRESIDENT  WILSON    DEFINES  HIS  POLICY 

May  9  the  text  of  a  correspondence  between  President 
Wilson  and  an  Oregon  Democrat  was  given  to  the  public. 
The  latter  asked  the  President  whether  he  considered  It 
Important  for  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  primary,  May  21, 
to  nominate  candidates  pledged  to  ratify  the  Versailles 
Treaty  without  the  Lodge  reservations.  The  President  re- 
plied as  follows: 

"I  think  It  imperative  that  the  party  should  at  once  pro- 
claim Itself  the  uncompromlsed  champion  of  the  nation's 
honor  and  the  advocate  of  everything  that  the  United  States 
can  do  in  the  service  of  humanity  ;  that  It  should  therefore 
indorse  and  support  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  condemn  the 
Lodge  reservations  as  utterly  Inconsistent  with  the  nation's 
honor  and  destructive  of  the  world  leadership  which  it  had 
established,  and  which  all  the  free  peoples  of  the  world, 
ini-ludlng  the  great  powers  themselves,  had  shown  them- 
selves ready  to  welcome. 

"It  Is  time  that  the  party  should  proudly  avow  that  It 
means  to  try,  without  flinching  or  turning  at  any  time  away 
from  the  path  for  reasons  of  expediency,  to  apply  moral  and 
Christian  principles  to  the  problems  of  the  world.  It  is  try- 
ing to  accomplish  social,  political,  and  international  reforms 
and  is  not  daunted  by  any  difficulties  it  has  to  contend  with. 

Support  Due  Late  Allies 

"Let  us  prove  to  our  late  associates  In  the  war  that  at 
any  rate  the  great  majority  party  of  the  nation,  the  party 
which  expresses  the  true  hopes  and  purposes  of  the  people 
of  the  country,  intends  to  keep  faith  with  them  in  peace  as 
well  as  In  war.  They  gave  their  treasure,  their  best  blood, 
and  everything  that  they  valued  in  order  not  merely  to  beat 
Germany,  but  to  effect  a  settlement  and  bring  about  ar- 
rangements of  peace  which  they  have  now  tried  to  formu- 
late in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  They  are  entitled  to  our 
support  tn  this  settlement  and  In  the  arrangements  for  which 
they  have  striven. 

"The  League  of  Nations  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  I  was 
authorized  by  all  the  great  fighting  nations  to  say  to  the 
enemy  that  it  was  our  object  In  proposing  peace  to  estab- 
lish a  general  association  of  nations  under  specific  covenants 
for  tin'  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political 
independence  and  territorial  Integrity  to  great  and  small 
States  alike,  and  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  is 
the  deliberate  embodiment  of  that  purpose  In  the  treaty  of 
peace. 


Mustn't  Whittle  Treaty 

"The  chief  motives  which  led  us  to  enter  the  war  will  be 
ili-fciitcii  unless  that  covenant  is  ratified  and  acted  upon 
with  vigor.  We  cannot  in  honor  whittle  it  down  or  weaken 
It  as  the  Uepubllcan  leaders  of  the  Senate  have  proposed  to 
do.  If  we  are  to  exercise  the  kind  of  leadership  to  which 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  looked  forward  and  which  they 
depended  upon  their  successors  to  establish,  we  must  do  this 
thing  with  courage  and  unalterable  determination.  They 
expected  the  United  States  to  be  always  the  leader  in  the 
defense  of  liberty  and  ordered  peace  throughout  the  world, 
and  we  are  unworthy  to  call  ourselves  their  successors  unless 
we  fulfill  the  great  purpose  they  entertained  and  proclaimed. 

"The  true  Americanism,  the  only  true  Americanism,  is  that 
which  puts  America  at  the  front  of  free  nations  and  re- 
deems the  great  promises  which  we  made  the  world  when 
we  entered  the  war,  which  was  fought  not  for  the  advantage 
of  any  single  nation  or  group  of  nations,  but  for  the  salva- 
tion of  all.  It  is  in  this  way  we  shall  redeem  the  sacred 
blood  that  was  shed  and  make  America  the  force  she  should 
be  in  the  counsels  of  mankind.  She  cannot  afford  to  sink 
into  the  place  that  nations  have  usually  occupied  and  be- 
come merely  one  of  those  who  scramble  and  look  about  for 
sellish  advantage. 

"The  Democratic  Party  has  now  a  great  opportunity  to 
which  it  must  measure  up.  The  honor  of  the  nation  is  in  its 
hands." 

COMMENT  ON  TH.E  PRESIDENT'S  LETTER 

Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  as  reported  in  the  Associated  Press, 
said :  "Broken  down  in  health  by  the  weight  of  cares  and 
anxieties  such  as  have  fallen  to  no  other  occupant  of  that 
high  office,  the  Chief  Executive  has  been  denied  the  infor- 
mation essential  to  sound  judgment  and  safe  leadership." 

Mr.  Bryan  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Wilson 
to  advise  wisely  without  full  knowledge  of  the  situation, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  the  Chief  Executive  did  not  possess. 

He  said  the  Democratic  Party  had  stood  by  the  President 
and  fought  for  ratification  without  reservations  as  long  as 
there  was  any  hope  of  securing  ratification  without  reserva- 
tions— an  effort  in  which  he  heartily  joined — but  the  effort 
failed.  "Whether  the  Senate  acted  wisely  or  unwisely  in 
the  adoption  of  reservations,  it  acted  upon  a  constitutional 
authority  as  complete  as  the  authority  which  the  same  Con- 
stitution confers  upon  the  President,"  said  Mr.  Bryan. 

"The  Issue  now  is  whether  the  Democratic  Party  believes 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  democracy,  namely,  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  rule,"  said  Mr.  Bryan,  who  also 
stated  the  President  asks  the  Democratic  Party  to  make  a 
campaign  on  the  theory  that  the  presumption  of  wisdom  is 
with  twenty  Democratic  Senators,  plus  the  President,  In- 
stead of  with  the  majority  of  the  Senate,  or  even  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Democrats  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Bryan  urges  an  immediate  ratification  of  the  treaty 
with  reservations  already  agreed  upon,  leaving  the  nation 
to  secure  afterwards  In  the  League  such  changes  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  In  closing  he  stated  the  Democratic 
Party  cannot  die;  It  must  help  solve  the  problems  of  the 
day.  "Democratic  friends  of  the  League  of  Nations,"  he 
said,  "should  Join  Republican  friends  of  the  League,  and  by 
so  doing  take  the  issue  out  of  the  campaign  and  speak  peace 
to  war-distracted  Europe." 

.  Senator  Johnson,  of  California,  a  Republican  presidential 
candidate  showing  much  strength  tn  the  primaries  as  favor- 
Ing  rejection  of  the  treaty  in  toto,  said : 

"I  have  consistently  opposed  the  present  League  of  Na- 
tions In  its  original  form  and  with  the  reservations  ap- 
pended. The  League  presented  to  us  was  either  a  good  or 
a  bad  thing.  If  it  was  as  good  as  the  President  and  his 
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associates  insisted,  it  required  neither  amendment  nor  res- 
ervations. If  it  was  as  bad  as  we  insisted,  neither  amend- 
ment nor  reservation  could  make  it  good.  The  President 
has  consistently  maintained  his  position,  and  I  can  respect 
an  adversary  of  that  sort. 

"Those  for  whom  I  have  no  respect  in  this  contest  are  the 
men  who  were  with  the  President  when  they  thought  his 
position  was  popular,  during  the  discussion  last  year,  and 
who  then  demanded  the  immediate  passage  of  the  League 
without  reservations  or  amendments,  and  who  now,  with 
the  varying  popular  wind,  embrace  the  so-called  Lodge  res- 
ervations, which  they  denounced  for  so  long  a  time." 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  also  an  opponent  of  the  treaty 
with  or  without  reservations,  said : 

"They  must  adopt  the  League  as  the  head  of  their  party 
advocated  and  indorsed  it  or  they  must  repudiate  what 
amounts  to  the  entire  administration.  While  I  utterly  dis- 
agree with  the  President  as  to  his  views,  I  frankly  express 
my  admiration  of  his  consistent,  courageous  course.  It  is 
exhilarating  these  days  to  see  a  man  with  courage  enough 
to  advocate  his  convictions  regardless  of  the  political  con- 
sequences. The  only  thing  to  do  with  this  League  is  to 
make  the  issue  simple  and  direct — League  or  no  League — 
and  let  the  American  people  pass  on  it." 

Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Wilson's  champion 
in  the  Senate,  remarked : 

"Unqualified  ratification  of  the  treaty  became  impossible 
months  ago.  The  President  has  never  been  against  com- 
promise or  reservations.  He  has  been  against  destructive 
reservations  such  as  Senator  Lodge's.  In  my  opinion,  the 
treaty  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  will  be  just  about 
as  the  President  wrote  it  in  his  telegram.  It  will  advocate 
the  League." 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY  DISSENSION 

It  having  been  announced  on  May  11  that  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  had  decided 
that  the  platform  of  the  convention  would  include  a  plank 
favoring  ratification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Lodge  reserva- 
tions, Senator  Borah  made  the  following  statement: 

"I  hardly  think  the  party  will  go  on  record  in  favor  of 

ratifying  a  treaty  six  .months  hence  which  is  already  under 
condemnation  in  Europe,  and  which  will  be  more  and  more 
condemned  -as  its  disastrous  economic  effects  are  felt.  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  the  party  will  not  follow  the  course 
indicated  by  the  press  reports  published  today. 

"In  all  probability  there  will  not  be  a  nation  in  Europe 
standing  by  this  treaty  by  the  time  the  next  President  is 
inaugurated.  The  Republican  Party  might  take  very  serious 
chances  whether  it  would  furnish  the  next  President  if  it 
entered  upon  such  a  course.  If  the  party  managers  think 
that  the  people,  who  have  been  enjoying  the  belief  that  the 
treaty  and  League  are  things  of  the  past,  are  going  to  re- 
ceive this  news  with  enthusiasm,  in  my  judgment  they  are 
greatly  mistaken." 

He  will  lead  a  fight  within  the  convention  against  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty  with  or  without  any  reservations,  and 
in  so  doing  have  the  support  of  Senator  Johnson. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADMIRERS  ASK  HIM  TO  RELENT 

On  May  10  the  text  of  a  letter  sent  to  President  Wilson 
by  twenty-eight  admirers  and  supporters  was  published. 
Cardinal  Gibbous,  former  president  of  Harvard,  Eliot;  Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  Ellery  Sedgwick,  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly; 
William  Allen  White,  and  others  of  like  prominence,  in  this 
letter  said : 

"You  have  performed  your  duty  of  honor  in  endeavoring 
to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  as  you  signed  it  at 


Paris.  The  responsibility  for  the  reservations  and  their  de- 
fects rests  with  their  authors,  and  not  with  the  author  of 
the  covenant. 

"But  even  with  the  reservations,  the  covenant,  with  the 
moral  force  of  the  United  States  under  your  leadership  be- 
hind it,  is  of  such  value  to  humanity  at  this  moment  that 
we  look  to  you  to  carry  it  now  into  effect  and  to  lead  the 
world's  opinion  in  its  operation." 


IT  IS  REPORTED 

THAT  the  boys  and  girls  in  Berlin  are  "starving  for 
fellowship  as  well  as  for  food." 


That  the  average  salary  for  teachers  in  New  Zealand 
is  $400  a  year  more  than  in  the  United  States. 


That  Serbia  has  decided  to  reopen  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  Germany. 

That    the    Portuguese    Senate    having    ratified    the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  the  ratifications  are  now  complete. 


That   war   profiteers  in   Czecho-Slovakia   are   to   be 
taxed. 


That  because  of  the  scarcity  of  paper  Italian  news- 
papers are  to  be  restricted  to  two  pages. 


That  a  new  bill  is  to  be  introduced  in  France  to  re- 
duce the  duration  of  military  service  to  eighteen  months. 


That  it  has  been  officially  proclaimed  in  Athens  that 
war  between  Greece  and  Germany  ceased  on  March  30. 


That  at  Villers  Guyslan,  France,  two  buried  shells 
were  exploded  by  a  farm  tractor  and  twelve  persons 
killed. 


That  two  large  English  companies — one  a  mining,  the 
other  a  steamship  company — have  decided  to  open  trade 
relations  with  Soviet  Russia. 


That  3,500  truck  loads  of  sugar  were  supplied  by 
Czecho-Slovakia  to  Austria  between  October,  1910,  and 
March,  1920. 


That  the  Friends'  Unit  of  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
financing  the  erection  of  a  model  maternity  hospital  at 
Chalons,  France,  to  cost  1,000,000  f. 


That  30,000  Russian  refugees  from  the  "Red  Terror" 
have  now  arrived  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Serbs,  Croats, 
and  Slovenes. 


That  in  execution  of  the  armistice  terms  Germany  has 
hi.nded  over  to  France  2,683  locomotives,  697  of  which 
have  been  ceded  by  France  to  other  Allied  Powers. 


That  in  India  there  are  278,000  illiterates,  or  891  to 
the  thousand,  while  in  the  United  States  there  are  only 
sixty-five  to  the  thousand. 
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That  tin1  American  Red  Cross  unit  at  Dvinsk  si 
tliat  the  population  of  the  city  after  six  years  of  war  fan- 
has  bcon  reduced  from  150,000  to  30,000. 

That  directors  of  German  high  schools  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  Minister  of  Education  to  forbid  the 
pupils  to  join  any  kind  of  military  organizations. 


That  a  commercial  treaty  has  been  signed  between 
China  and  Bolivia:  important,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
first  in  which  China  makes  no  extra-territorial  conces- 


sions. 


That  the  Soviet  in  Petrograd  has  abolished  all  dis- 
tinctions in  learned  titles,  and  that  all  persons  who  have 
been  teaching  three  years  are  called  professors,  whatever 
their  attainments. 


That  the  First  International  Congress  of  War  Vet; 
erans  was  held  in  Geneva  during  the  month  of  April, 
delegates  being  in  attendance  from  France,  England, 
America,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Belgium. 


That  Dutch  Communists  have  been  making  an  ap- 
peal, in  the  name  of  the  Third  Internationale,  for  assist- 
ance for  the  German  "Reds,"  their  intention  being  to 
send  foodstuffs  across  the  frontier  and  to  bring  back 
children  to  be  cared  for. 


That  an  exhibition  of  plans  and  designs,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  much  discussed  improvement  and  enlarge- 
ment of  Paris,  is  soon  to  be  held  at  the  Jardin  d'Accli- 
matation ;  artists  being  glad  to  hear  that  the  heights  of 
Moiitmartre  will  remain  untouched. 


That  tours  are  being  arranged  for  British,  European, 
and  Indian  press  delegates,  who  are  expected  to  arrive 
at  Perth  (western  Australia)  a  month  before  the  Amer- 
ican and  Asiatic  delegates  reach  Sydney  for  the  World 
Press  Congress. 

That  the  new  giant  bell,  named  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  and 
destined  for  Rouen  Cathedral,  having  fallen  into  the 
road  because  of  an  accident  to  the  car  on  which  it  was 
being  drawn  through  Aniiecy.  took  five  days  to  be  lifted 
again  into  position  for  transportation. 


That  Prof.  Charles  Downer  Hazen,  who  has  occupied 
the  chair  of  European  History  at  Columbia  University 
for  four  years,  has  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  French 
Government  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  next  year  at 
the  University  of  Strasbourg. 


That  the  expenditure  on  drink  in  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  annually  has  now  reached  over 
two  billion  dollars,  an  amount  equal  to  the  interest  upon 
the  national  debt  of  forty  liillion;  while  in  the  mean- 
time the  convictions  for  drunkenness,  especially  among 
women,  have  increased  appallingly. 


country  interested  in  a  "true  world  peace;"  that  they 
publish  a  paper  and  are  asking  for  exchanges  with  peace 
papers  in  this  country;  address,  Werner  Rosenberg, 
llansastrasse  3,  Freiburg,  1,  Br.  Germany. 

That  the  American  Society  of  Friends  has  established 
at  Verdun  a  colony  of  refugee  women  engaged  in  a  large 
linen  industry,  which  has  become  entirely  a  self-support- 
ing and  rapidly  growing  business,  now  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  volunteer  from  the  Red  Cross,  shortly  to  be 
managed  entirely  by  the  French  women. 

That  1,200  of  the  30,500  horses,  400  of  the  92,000 
cattle,  10,000  of  the  100,000  sheep,-  and  4,000  of  the 
10,000  goats,  required  within  seven  years  under  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  have  been  received  by  France  from 
Germany  in  reparation  of  stock  taken  by  Germany  dur- 
ing the  invasion  of  northern  France. 


That  a  group  of  students  at  the  University  of  Frei- 
burg desire  to  get  in  touch  with  student  groups  in  this 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

SPIRITUALITY  AND  ETHICAL  SOUNDNESS,  prescribed 
as  the  only  solution  of  the  world's  need  and  despair, 
have  had  remarkable  championship  from  statesmen  dur- 
ing the  months  that  have  intervened  since  the  armistice 
and  the  Peace  Congress.  As  an  ideal  statement  of  the 
situation  and  the  remedy,  the  following  declaration, 
signed  by  the  Prime  Ministers  of  Great  Britain,  Canada, 
Australia,  Newfoundland,  and  New  Zealand,  could  not 
be  improved.  Put  in  practice,  it  would  transform  the 
European  situation;  but  in  the  light  of  the  record  of 
post-war  diplomacy  it  takes  on  ironic  content. 

These  British  political  leaders  say: 

"The  war,  in  shaking  the  very  foundation  of  ordered  civ- 
ilization, has  driven  all  thoughtful  men  to  examine  the  basis 
of  national  and  international  life. 

"It  has  become  clear  today,  both  through  the  arbitrament 
<>f  war  and  the  tests  of  peace,  that  neither  education,  science, 
diplomacy,  nor  commercial  prosperity,  are  real  foundations 
for  the  ordered  development  of  the  world's  life.  These 
things  are  In  themselves  simply  the  tools  of  the  spirit  that 
lumilles  them. 

'•i:\eu  the  hope  that  lies  before  the  world,  of  a  life  of 
iwace  protected  and  developed  by  a  League  of  Nations,  is 
itself  dependent  on  something  deeper  and  more  fundamental 
still. 

"The  co-operation  which  the  League  of  Nations  explicitly 
exists  to  foster  will  become  operative  only  in  so  far  as  the 
niiiHi-nting  peoples  have  the  spirit  of  good-will.  And  the 
spirit  of  good-will  among  men  rests  on  spiritual  forces.  The 
hope  of  a  brotherhood  of  humanity  reposes  on  the  deeper 
spiritual  fact  of  the  'fatherhood  of  God.' 

"In  the  recognition  of  the  fact  of  that  fatherhood  and  of 
the  Divine  purpose  for  the  world,  we  shall  discover  the  ulti- 
mate foundation  for  the  reconstruction  of  an  ordered  and 
harmonious  life  for  all  men.  That  recognition  cannot  be 
imposed  by  government 

"It  can  only  come  as  an  act  of  free  consent  on  the  part 
of  Individual  men  everywhere. 

"Responsible  as  we  are  in  our  separate  spheres  for  a  share 
in  the  guidance  of  the  British  Umpire,  as  It  faces  the  prob- 
lems of  the  future,  we  believe  that  In  the  acceptance  of 
those  spiritual  principles  lies  the  sure  basis  of  world  peace. 
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We  would  therefore  commend  to  our  fellow-citizens  the 
necessity  that  men  of  good-will,  who  are  everywhere  review- 
ing their  personal  responsibilities  in  relation  to  the  recon- 
struction of  civilization,  should  consider  also  the  eternal 
validity  and  truth  of  the  spiritual  forces  which  are  in  fact 
the  one  hope  for  a  permanent  foundation  for  world  peace." 

CHINA'S  RECENT  NEGOTIATIONS  with  Soviet  Eussia 
are  significant.  Unless  the  European  powers,  the  United 
States,  and  Japan  can  come  to  some  understanding 
soon,  as  to  their  policy  toward  the  Chinese,  they  may 
wake  up  to  find  that  the  two  most  populous  nations  of 
the  earth  have  gone  over  to  a  quite  different  form  of 
society  from  that  which  it  was  supposed  they  would  take 
when  they  gave  up  their  respective  dynasties;  for  con- 
sider the  sort  of  appeal  which  Lenin  and  his  subordi- 
nates make.  Here  follows  a  Bolshevik  declaration : 

"We  hereby  propose  to  open  the  eyes  of  China.  The 
Soviet  Government  of  Russia  has  denounced  all  the  enter- 
prises of  conquest  by  the  former  Russian  Government,  and 
therefore  will  return  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  to  China 
without  compensation.  It  will  also  restore  to  China  all  the 
mines,  forests,  and  gold  mines  obtained  from  China  by  the 
governments  of  the  Romanoffs,  Kerensky,  Horvath,  Sem- 
enoff,  Kolchak,  and  other  bureaucrats.  It  does  not  care  for 
the  Boxer  indemnity.  The  slaves  of  the  Romanoffs  are  no 
more,  and  so  China  must  drive  out  of  the  country  the  slaves 
who  have  been  beguiling  her.  It  will  abolish  all  the  privi- 
leges obtained  by  Russian  merchants  in  Chinese  territories, 
and  will  denounce  all  treaties  concluded  between  China  and 
former  Russian  governments. 

"If  China  wishes  to  escape  from  the  fate  of  becoming  a 
second  Korea  or  a  second  India,  as  was  decided  by  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  and  to  become  a  free  nation,  China  must 
understand  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Red  Guards, 
the  Russian  laborers  and  farmers,  who  are  the  only  adher- 
ents and  brothers  of  freedom.  Soviet  Russia  expects  that 
China  will  officially  co-operate  with  it." 

An  interesting  gloss  on  this  offer  is  to  be  found  in  the 
news  from  Moscow,  April  29,  that  on  the  24th  a  diplo- 
matic and  military  mission  from  China  met  with  Rus- 
sians in  the  Transbaikal  region  and  agreed  to  open  the 
Russo-Chinese  frontier  to  trade.  China  recognized  the 
inherent  rights  of  the  Soviet  Government  in  the  Eastern 
Manchurian  Railway  and  a  pledge  was  given  that  Chi- 
nese troops  along  the  line  would  be  withdrawn.  In 
Pekin,  China  has  refused  to  recognize  any  longer  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Kerensky  Russian  Government;  and 
this  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  France. 

WITH  BAKU  IN  THE  HANDS  OF  THE  RUSSIANS  and 
the  new  Transcaucasian  Republic  of  Azerbaijan  gone 
over  to  the  Soviet  form  of  government,  both  the  British 
plans  for  commercial  control  of  the  Black  Sea  region 
and  the  Baku  oil  fields  and  the  hopes  of  the  newly  recog- 
nized Armenian  Republic  become  complicated.  Oil  is 
now  the  touchstone  of  future  marine  and  industrial 
supremacy,  and  whoever  permanently  holds  the  Baku 
district  is  reinforced  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Latest 
reports  from  the  Georgian  and  Armenian  region  indi- 
cate that,  with  the  conversion  of  the  Azerbaijan  Repub- 
lic to  Soviet  rule,  the  attacks  upon  the  Armenian  forces 
have  increased.  The  latter  now  have  to  count  on  ene- 


mies among  the  Kurds,  Turks,  and  Russians,  and  steady 
decimation  of  the  armed  forces  must  go  on  along  with 
elimination  of  the  population  by  sword  and  famine. 

The  Azerbaijan  Provisional  Military  Revolutionary 
Committee  has  sent  the  following  appeal  to  the  Moscow 
authorities  asking  for  reinforcements,  in  order  that  it 
may  hold  its  gains : 

"In  accordance  with  the  revolutionary  will  of  the  Baku 
proletariat  and  the  Azerbaijan  peasantry,  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Azerbaijan  Bolshevist  Party  announces  that 
the  treacherous  counter-revolutionary  government  of  the 
Mussavat  Party  has  been  overthrown.  For  the  present,  the 
rightful  holder  of  authority  is  the  Provisional  Military 
Revolutionary  Committee  of  Azerbaijan,  which  committee 
declares  the  old  Mussavat  Government  traitors  to  the  people 
and  enemies  of  the  country's  independence,  and  breaks  off 
all  relations  with  the  Entente  and  other  enemies  of  Soviet 
Russia." 

INTERNAL  CONDITIONS  OF  RUSSIA  are  still  described  in 
radically  different  terms  by  observers  who  report  back  to 
the  publics  of  western  Europe  and  America.  Realizing 
the  value  of  reports  by  witnesses  varying  in  character, 
nationality,  and  class  affiliations,  the  League  of  Nations, 
through  its  Secretary-General,  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  on 
March  17  sent  to  the  Soviet  Government  the  following 
communication,  based  on  action  of  the  League's  Council 
March  13: 

"The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  having  been  in- 
vited to  examine  the  possibility  of  sending  a  commission  to 
Russia,  has  decided  to  constitute  a  commission  in  order  to 
obtain  impartial  and  reliable  information  on  the  conditions 
now  prevailing  in  that  country.  The  permanent  secretariat 
of  the  League  is  therefore  instructed  to  ask  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities whether  they  are  prepared  to  give  this  commission 
a  free  entry  and  return,  and  to  make  arrangements  for  in- 
suring to  the  commission  complete  liberty  of  movement, 
communication,  and  investigation,  and  to  guarantee  abso- 
lutely the  immunity  and  dignity  of  its  members  and  the  in- 
violability of  their  correspondence,  archives,  and  effects. 

"The  commission  will  begin  its  work  as  soon  as  those 
facilities  and  rights  have  been  formally  assured  to  it.  On 
receipt  of  an  affirmative  reply,  the  composition  of  the  com- 
mission will  be  notified  to  the  Soviet  authorities  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment." 

No  answer  to  this  communication  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived. In  the  meantime  a  delegation  from  British 
Labor,  with  the  assent  of  the  British  Government  as  well 
as  the  consent  of  the  Soviet  Government,  has  entered 
Russia  to  make  an  investigation.  But  latest  reports 
show  that  because  of  aid  given  Poland  by  the  Allies  in 
the  drive  on  Russia,  this  delegation  may  be  held  up. 

IRELAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  continue  to  have 
relations  that  complicate  Anglo-American  diplomacy. 
The  presence  of  the  president  of  the  so-called  Irish  Re- 
public in  the  United  States  continues,  and  the  question 
of  his  official  or  quasi-official  recognition  by  governors 
of  States  and  mayors  of  cities  is  an  acute  one.  During 
the  past  month,  while  touring  in  the  South,  he  has  been 
discriminated  against  by  public  men  more  than  when  he 
toured  the  North,  with  its  large  cities  and  their  large 
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Irish- American  populations.  During  the  same  period 
open  antagonism  to  him  and  to  his  claims  and  to  any 
action  by  the  American  Government  hostile  to  the  Brit- 
ish Government  also  has  been  shown  by  many  of  the 
Protestant  churches  in  their  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
in  session  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  taking  this  stand  in 
formal  resolutions. 

In  Boston  an  organization  known  as  the  Loyal  Coali- 
tion has  been  formed,  with  men  of  the  grade  of  -Hon. 
Moorfield  Storey,  Charles  W.  Eliot,  and  William  Roscoe 
Thayer  leading  it.  It  is  enlisting  thousands  of  members 
throughout  the  country,  and  cash  in  abundance  to  carry 
on  the  fight  against  the  Sinn  Fein  propaganda  is  pour- 
ing in.  Secret  or  semi-secret  organizations  with  a 
strong  anti-Roman  Catholic  bias  also  are  organizing  for 
action  against  the  Irish  Republican  movement  and 
against  its  American  co-operators,  and  Congress  hence- 
forth is  likely  to  be  the  scene  of  much  more  vigorous  de- 
bate on  the  issue  than  was  shown  earlier  in  the  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  recently  as  May  4,  eighty-eight 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  sent  to  the 
British  Premier  and  the  British  Parliament  a  cable 
message  to  the  following  effect: 

"With  the  profound  conviction  that  further  wars  and  acts 
of  war  should  be  avoided,  and  believing  that  wholesale 
arrests  without  arraignment  or  trial  disturb  the  peace  and 
tranquillity  of  a  people,  ore  destructive  of  human  rights, 
and  are  at  variance  with  that  principle  of  liberty  which  Is 
embodied  In  the  United  States  Constitution,  in  the  provision 
that  no  person  shall  be  'deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law,'  the  undersigned  members  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America  protest  against 
further  imprisonment,  without  arraignment  or  trial,  of  per- 
sons resident  in  Ireland  arrested  for  acts  of  a  political  na- 
ture. And  we  ask  In  the  spirit  of  American  freedom  and 
love  of  justice,  out  of  our  friendliness  to  the  peoples  of 
England  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  name  of  international 
peace,  that  hereafter,  If  arrests  based  upon  acts  of  a  politi- 
cal nature  are  made  In  Ireland  by  color  of  any  form  of 
authority,  the  right  of  trial  shall,  without  unreasonable 
delay,  be  accorded  to  the  accused." 

Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  the  new  ambassador  from  Great 
Britain  to  the  United  States,  on  arriving  in  New  York 
in  mid-April,  in  a  formal  statement  made  it  clear  that 
it  was  his  opinion  that  it  would  be  fairer  and  also  more 
conducive  to  Anglo-American  harmony  if  the  British 
Government  and  the  Irish  were  left  to  settle  the  issue  in 
dispute  without  interference  from  other  countries.  He 
said  this  tactfully  but  frankly.  Several  times  during 
the  past  month  there  has  been  an  attempt  in  Parliament 
to  "draw"  the  Ministry  into  comment  on  the  intrusion 
of  Americans,  official  and  civilian ;  but  the  Ministry  has 
declined  to  make  the  matter  one  of  extended  debate  or 
formal  announcement  of  policy.  On  May  6th  distinct 
reference  was  made  to  the  above-mentioned  petition  of 
the  Congressmen,  and  in  reply  a  quasi-official  comment 
from  Downing  Street  was  phrased  thus :  "We  long  since 
have  come  to  believe  that  resolutions  and  messages  com- 
ing from  America  are  political  maneuvers,  and  that  they 
do  not  represent  American  sentiment.  Consequently 
they  have  little  weight." 


KKTIKEMENT  OF  MK.  JOHN  BARRETT  from  the  post  of 
director  of  the  Pan-American  Union,  with  its  ornate  and 
palatial  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  put  in 
that  important  place  Prof.  L.  S.  Rowe,  formerly  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  identified  for  many 
years  with  study  of  the  history,  diplomacy,  and  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  southern  republics.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  Professor  Rowe  was  serving  as  head 
of  the  Latin-American  division  of  the  Department  of 
State.  He  has  associated  so  long  and  so  intimately  with 
prominent  public  men  of  Central  and  South  America 
that  he  can  be  counted  upon  to  master  quickly  the  de- 
tails of  administration  of  his  new  post,  and  to  serve  ac- 
ceptably as  spokesman  for  the  Union  at  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  conferencs  held  within  its  Washington 
headquarters.  Mr.  Barrett  retires,  with  the  good-will  of 
the  directors,  to  enter  on  a  business  career.  He  has 
written  and  spoken  much  about  the  Union  and  by  so 
doing  has  come  to  personalize  it  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  a  degree  somewhat  unusual. 

WOMAN'S  civic  ACTIVITIES  in  lands  where  she  can 
vote  seldom,  if  ever,  buttress  costly  military  programs 
and  commercialized  imperialism.  The  first  interna- 
tional equal  suffrage  conference  to  be  held  since  the  war 
opened,  in  1914,  meets  in  Geneva  June  6,  and  its  formal 
resolutions  dealing  with  grave  international  problems 
will  be  eagerly  awaited.  The  delegation  of  twelve  from 
the  United  States  goes  with  a  distinct  anti-militarist 
bias  and  eager  to  find  some  way  by  which  the  progressive 
women  of  Europe  can  make  their  influence  felt.  Of 
course,  most  of  the  time  of  the  conference  will  be  taken 
up  with  discussion  of  extension  of  franchise  rights  and 
how  they  may  be  obtained  where  now  denied.  But  the 
war  has  created  so  many  new  problems  for  women,  and 
especially  for  those  of  Europe,  that  the  more  general  sex 
problems  will  be  debated,  including  replacing  the  man- 
power taken  by  the  war.  Statements  by  some  of  the 
leading  "feminists"  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many indicate  that  an  irregular  status  of  parenthood 
may  be  urged  in  order  to  increase  the  birthrate,  and 
already  legislative  enactments  and  administrative  de- 
crees show  that  lines  are  not  to  be  drawn  as  sharply  as 
formerly  against  children  once  called  "illegitimate." 
This  trend  is  being  discussed  by  church  authorities  con- 
cerned with  the  effect  on  the  morale  of  this  and  coming 
generations. 

THE  CHURCH'S  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  WORLD  of  today 
and  tomorrow  are  to  be  discussed  at  three  important  con- 
ferences to  be  held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  August. 
On  the  9th  and  10th  delegates  from  the  national  coun- 
cils and  federations  of  the  various  countries  of  Europe 
and  from  the  United  States  will  assemble  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Committee  on  Ecumenical  Conference  of 
the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  a  numer- 
ically powerful  and  quite  inclusive  Protestant  organiza- 
tion, with  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Its  task 
will  be  making  arrangements  for  an  ecumenical  confer- 
ence of  the  Protestant  Churches  of  the  world,  one  that 
possibly  the  Eastern  Greek  Catholic  churches  will  join. 
For  the  next  two  weeks,  beginning  on  the  12th,  a  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  for  which  preparations 
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have  been  making  for  several  years,  will  meet  to  discuss 
the  problem  of  Christian  unity,  and  to  this  gathering 
delegates  from  the  Eastern  churches  will  go.  The 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  was  invited,  but  declined. 
Then  will  follow  a  meeting  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  World  Alliance  for  International  Friend- 
ship Through  the  Churches.  One  hundred  delegates, 
including  men  from  Germany  and  Austria,  are  sched- 
uled to  take  part.  The  chief  topic  to  be  discussed  will 
be  winning  international  good-will  and  maintaining  the 
same.  A  point  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  all  of 
these  gatherings  is  their  origin  in  and  chief  support 
from  the  United  States. 

ASSUMING  CONTINUANCE  OF  RULE  OF  RUSSIA  by  the 
forces  now  in  control,  her  future  attitude  toward  mili- 
tarism and  conscription  become  interesting  matters  of 
speculation  and  investigation.  In  a  speech  before  the 
supreme  communist  council,  gathered  in  Moscow  in 
April,  Leon  Trotsky,  Minister  of  War,  urged  abolition 
of  a  large  standing  army  and  the  inauguration  of  a  sys- 
tem of  military  training  through  militia  formations 
among  the  agricultural  and  industrial  unions.  De- 
mobilization of  the  professional  force  is  to  be  carried  on 
simultaneously  with  formation  of  the  militia  force,  so  as 
not  to  leave  the  nation  without  a  defensive  force.  Dis- 
trict schools  for  officers'  training  are  part  of  the  scheme, 
and  also  special  schools  for  boys  under  the  military  age. 
Elsewhere  we  comment  upon  the  mobilization  of  several 
corps  of  the  present  army  for  industrial  restoration  of 
the  nation.  Persons  who  had  put  faith  in  the  Soviet 
form  of  government  and  in  Russia  as  a  stern  foe  of 
"force"  as  a  mode  of  national  protective  action  will  be 
disappointed  with  this  plan  urged  by  Trotsky.  Like 
the  protest  of  the  Soviet  Government  against  the  Allies' 
partition  of  Turkey  and  disposition  of  Constantinople, 
it  shows  that  the  new  Russia  is  quite  like  the  old  in  its 
use  of  instruments  of  force  and  in  its  national  ambitions. 

POLAND'S- MILITARY  SUCCESSES  during  the  past  month 
ir  an  aggressive  drive  south  and  east,  with  Odessa  as  an 
objective,  have  been  pronounced,  and  at  this  writing 
Kiev  is  in  her  hands.  Nothing  in  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles justifies  this  action,  and  the  newly  created  nation 
has  no  formal  "mandate"  from  the  Allies  for  the  task 
of  defeating  Russia.  But  France  is  heartily  supporting 
the  strategy,  and  Great  Britain,  if  not  assenting,  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  forbidding  the  "drive."  By  her 
practical  political  and  commercial  domination  of  the 
new  Baltic  State?  carved  out  of  northern  Russia,  Great 
Britain  is  logically  estopped  from  more  than  mild  dis- 
approval of  the  Polish-Ukrainian  compact  that  has  con- 
tributed to  the  conquest  of  Russian  territory  in  the 
south.  If  the  plan  is  consummated,  it  will  take  from 
the  control  of  Moscow  the  vast,  populous,  and  enor- 
mously rich  Ukrainian  area  and  give  France  a  reward 
for  her  steady  efforts  to  dismember  Russia,  to  encircle 
what  is  left  of  the  former  empire  with  independent 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  will  give  the  French  access 
to  vast  stores  of  wheat  and  other  produce  at  prices  much 
lower  than  it  is  now  possible  to  get  from  non-Russian, 
non-Ukrainian  sources  of  supply.  Poland  within  two 
years  has  organized,  drilled,  and  partially  equipped  an 
aimy  of  700,000  men,  officered  to  some  extent  by  French 


and  American  experts.  She  is  evidently  fired  with  am- 
bition to  gain  the  largest  possible  area  of  territory  from 
former  German  and  Russian  domains.  From  a  defen- 
sive campaign  she  has  now  passed  to  an  aggressive  one, 
and  should  she  meet  no  reverses  and  prove  to  be  the  first 
nation  really  to  meet  and  defeat  Soviet  Russia,  she  may 
get  out  of  hand.  May  llth  brought  news  that  Odessa 
had  been  taken. 

OF  THE  FOUR  DISTINCT  SOCIALIST  or  communist  or- 
ganizations in  the  United  States,  the  right  center  group 
is  lead  by  Morris  Hillquit  and  is  known  as  the  Socialist 
National  Party.  At  its  presidential  convention,  held  in 
New  York  City  the  second  week  in  May,  it  passed  a 
platform  including  the  following  plank: 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  should  Initiate  a 
movement  to  dissolve  the  mischievous  organization  called 
the  'League  of  Nations,'  and  to  create  an  international  par- 
liament composed  of  democratically  elected  representatives 
of  all  nations  of  the  world,  based  upon  the  recognition  of 
their  equal  rights,  the  principles  of  self-determination,  the 
right  to  national  existence  of  colonies  and  other  dependen- 
cies, freedom  of  international  trade  and  trade  routes  by  land 
and  sea,  and  universal  disarmament,  and  charged  with  re- 
vising the  treaty  of  peace  on  the  principles  of  justice  and 
conciliation." 


THE  RED  CROSS  AND  PEACE-TIME 
ACTIVITIES 

Declaration  of  Principles  Adopted  at 
Geneva 

The  General  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies, 
which  assembled  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  March  2-9,  after 
a  preamble  stating  that  the  League  had  been  founded  to 
aid  in  the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  disease, 
and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world, 
adopted  resolutions  as  follows: 

"1.  That  widespread  and  popular  membership  in  a  na- 
tional Red  Cross  Society  is  the  necessary  condition  of  suc- 
cess in  its  peace-time  program. 

"2.  That  a  national  Red  Cross  Society  should  endeavor 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  administration  and  of  its  normal 
activities  by  membership  dues  and  the  income  of  permanent 
investments. 

"3.  That  the  members  of  a  national  Red  Cross  Society 
should  be  afforded  suitable  opportunities  to  render  definite 
services  for  public  welfare  in  their  respective  localities. 

"4.  That  a  national  Red  Cross  Society  should  organize 
the  youth  of  its  country  for  Red  Cross  service. 

"5.  That  a  national  Red  Cross  Society  should  assist  in 
relief  operations  in  the  event  of  national  disaster,  and  should 
always  be  prepared  to  take  prompt  and  effective  action. 

"6.  That  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies  should  main- 
tain for  the  member  societies  a  rapid  service  of  information 
regarding  calamities  and  disasters,  in  order  to  insure  the 
immediate  mobilization  of  every  possible  form  of  assistance, 
and  that  effective  communication  should  he  established  with 
meteorological  and  seismological  stations  throughout  the 
world. 

"7.  That  the  three  principal  duties  of  the  national  Red 
Cross  Society  in  the  field  of  health  service  should  be: 

"(a)  To  stimulate  and  maintain  interest  in  public  health 
work. 

"(6)  To  support  and,  if  need  be,  supplement  the  work  of 
government  agencies. 
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To  disseminate  useful  knowledge  con.-crning  health 
through  demonstration,  education,  and  otherwise. 

I  luil  M  iiiiti il  Red  Cross  Society  should  employ  prop- 
erly qualified  IMTSOIIS  to  direct  its  health  service,  and  mnkc 
Mii'tal.le  arrangements  for  training  its  non-professional 
workers. 

"9.  That  a  national  Red  Cross  Society  should  endeavor  to 
secure  the  co-operation  and  co-ordination  of  voluntary  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  any  work  similar  to  that  which  It 
may  undertake. 

"That  the  General  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies,  having  considered  appeals  made  to  the  League'on 
behalf  of  the  prisoners  of  war  In  Russia  and  Siberia,  and 
being  profoundly  moved  by  the  deplorable  situation  of  these 
unfortunate  men,  strongly  supports  the  league  of  Nations 
and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
efforts  which  they  are  making  to  secure  the  repatriation  of 
these  prisoners. 

"The  delegates  of  the  twenty-seven  Red  Cross  societies, 
meeting  in  conference,  further  pledge  themselves  to  urge 
upon  their  respective  governments  the  need  of  immediate 
action  on  their  part  in  the  name  of  civilization  and  hu- 
manity." 

Separate  resolutions  touching  on  the  relationship  between 
the  league  and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  were  adopted  as  follows: 

"The  General  Council  of  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ties, in  convention  at  Geneva,  in  March,  1920,  recognizes  the 
-ervices  rendered  by  the  International  Committee  of  tin- 
Red  Cross,  the  founder  of  the  institution  in  1863.  Its  exist- 
ence, its  usefulness,  and  its  role  have  been  confirmed  by  all 
the  International  conferences.  It  is  the  guardian  of  the 
fundamental  principles  which  are  at  the  base  of  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Red  Cross. 

"The  objects  of  the  League  are: 

"1.  To  encourage  and  promote  in  every  country  in  the 
world  the  establishment  and  development  of  a  duly  author- 
ized voluntary  national  Red  Cross  organization,  having  as 
purposes  the  improvement  of  health,  the  prevention  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  mitigation  of  suffering  throughout  the  world, 
and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  such  organizations  for 
these  purposes. 

"2.  To  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  by  furnishing  :i 
medium  for  bringing  within  the  reach  of  all  the  peoples  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  present  known  facts  and  new 
contributions  to  science  and  medical  knowledge  and  their 
application. 

"3.  To  furnish  a  medium  for  co-ordinating  relief  work  in 
case  of  great  national  or  international  calamities. 

"Awaiting  the  possibility  of  an  organic  union  between  the 
two  societies,  such  as  has  been  contemplated  in  the  Articles 
of  Association  of  the  League,  the  two  institutions  co-operate 
in  M  spirit  of  cordial  understanding  and  mutual  confidence 
with  the  sincere  and  fundamental  desire  to  work  for  the 
development  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  largest  conception  of 
the  idea,  and  to  work  without  rivalry  in  their  respective 
fields  for  the  relief  of  suffering  humanity." 


LETTER  BOX 

704  BUSH  STREET,  SAS  FRANCISCO,  April  12. 
KIHTOR  nr  THE  ADVOCATE: 

Kindly  discontinue  sending  me  your  paper.  I  have  not  en- 
dorsed your  attitude  with  regard  to  the  Ix-aguc  of  Nations. 
I. ut  your  article  in  the  March  issue,  entitled  "The  President's 
Mistakes,"  is,  in  my  opinion,  as  biased,  as  unfair  and  par- 
tisan as  that  of  the  reactionary,  unpatriotic,  and  Inhuman 
Senate. 

Tour  journal,  so  erroneously  named,  and  your  attack  on 
the  Administration's  policy  must  certainly  he  a  delight  to 
the  worshippers  of  De  Valera.  the  pro  Germans,  and  the 
anti-ltritish.  and  to  the  militarists,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  It  by  the  radical  element  and  the 
stand-pat  reactionaries,  who  are  loudly  shouting  national- 
ism. MBS.  L.  BLUM. 


I'KMO.N,  TKXAS,  A/iril  27. 
KIHTOR  ADVOCATE  or  PEACE: 

The  April  issue  of  the  ADMM  AI>.  lias  a  communication  from 
the  president  of  the  National  Parent-Teachers'  Association, 
In  which  she  expresses  her  thanks  to  the  ADVOCATE  for  op- 
posing military  training.  Should  Congress  refuse  to  hearken 
to  the  wishes  of  mothers  and  teachers?  Have  not  mothers 
been  the  greatest  martyrs  during  war  time?  What  credit  do 
they  get?  Can  mothers  s|x-nd  twenty  years  for  their  sons 
and  then  rejoice  to  see  their  bodies  exposed  to  cruel  bullets? 
Mother  love  revolts  at  this.  Persons  who  foment  war 
seldom  get  hurt.  They  are  in  safe  places. 

Let  us  have  heroes  of  peace,  as  Christ  Is.  This  will  be 
far  more  conclusive  to  the  honor  of  this  little  globe.  If  war 
is  desirable,  then  hell  is  a  good  place  to  be. 

RAYMOND  VERIMONT, 

Catholic  Priest. 


UNITED  SOCIETY  OF  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR. 

MT.  VEBNON  AND  JOY  STREETS, 

BOSTON,  May  8,  1020. 
MY  DEAR  MR.  CALL: 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  accept  the  invitation  to  the 
American  Peace  Society  and  the  dinner  of  May  29th,  though 
I  should  be  very  glad  to  be  with  you. 

I  will  bear  In  mind  what  you  say  about  resolutions  to  be 
adopted  at  the  annual  meeting,  and  if  anything  occurs  to 
me  I  will  communicate  with  you  at  once. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  Europe  and  never  realized  the 
need  of  such  a  society  as  ours  so  much  as  now. 
Faithfully  yours, 

FRANCIS  E.  CLARK. 


BOOK   REVIEWS 

FIRST  REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  CAMPAIGN  or  1!)18.     By   /.'.    I/. 
Johnston.    Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York.    Pp.  7n.    $1.50. 

The  importance  of  this  hook  Is  not  to  be  Judged  by  Its  size. 
The  author  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  General  Pershinc 
for  a  year.  He  was  there  with  the  title  of  major ;  but  not  to 
fight  or  advise,  but  to  see.  As  the  most  eminent  civilian 
student  of  military  strategy  In  the  country  and  as  professor 
of  military  history  and  art  at  Harvard  University,  he  was 
there  to  see  how  our  army  operated,  to  make  observations 
that  would  be  useful  In  later  personal  comment  on  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  campaign  and  In  official  reports 
to  the  War  Department.  Unfortunately  he  has  died  since 
this  book  came  out  early  in  the  year.  To  him  had  been 
assigned  by  the  government  the  important  duty  of  editing 
the  official  history  of  the  war  from  the  American  military 
standpoint,  and  he  had  opened  up  his  headquarters  at  tin- 
War  College  in  Washington,  and  had  begun  his  work.  No 
one  can  fill  his  place  completely. 

To  the  strategist  and  tactician  most  of  the  book  makes  its 
strongest  appeal,  but  there  are  sentences  indeed  paragraphs 
here  and  there,  which  must  interest  the  ordinary  citizen,  the 
taxpayer,  the  critic  of  war  as  war.  and  the  foe  of  militarism. 

Take  the  following  as  fair  instances : 

"Twenty  years  of  continuous  study  and  experience  is  a 
bare  minimum  to  qualify  an  army  chief  of  staff  for  his 
duties"  (p.  11). 

"It  is  a  source  of  grave  danger  that  the  ordinary  citizen 
l>elleves  himself  competent  to  form  a  sound  judgment  within 
the  field  of  the  most  difficult  of  arts.  With  the  morning's 
paper  In  one  hand  and  folton's  atlas  in  the  other,  any  able- 
Imdied  citizen  will  resolve  between  two  whiffs  of  tobacco,  the 
worst  tangle  Oesar  or  Napoleon  ever  attempted  to  unravel" 
(p.  14). 

"Propaganda  is  the  must  hideous  weapon  of  modern  war. 
Shrapnel  tears  the  flesh,  gas  eats  out.  heart  and  lungs,  but 
propaganda  perverts  the  soul  mid  degrades  the  sentiments  of 
men.  ...  In  an  age  of  universal  semi-education  the 
future  belongs  to  propaganda.  We  must  accept  the  Inevit- 
able and  make  the  best  of  it"  (p.  1C.). 

"A  heavily  financed  central  press  and  propaganda  bureau 
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could  come  nearer  to  securing  universal  peace  than  any 
league  that  can  be  devised"  (p.  17). 

"It  was  widely  assumed  in  Washington  that  the  Allied 
military  authorities  were  more  competent  to  judge  how  our 
new  army  could  best  be  raised  and  trained  than  we ;  and  the 
results  proved  pernicious.  ...  It  was  not  until  May- 
August,  1918,  that  the  vigorous  insistence  of  General  Per- 
shing  finally  gave  us  back  a  real  control  over  training  our 
own  army"  (p.  21). 

"Our  war  policy  was  dominated  by  that  of  France.  .  .  . 
The  peace  negotiations,  so  far  as  the  American  delegation 
was  concerned,  was  especially  marked  by  our  needlessly  in- 
volving ourselves  in  a  number  of  questions  of  direct  con- 
sequence to  France  but  not  to  ourselves"  (p.  31). 

"The  soldier's  soul  must  be  stern.  Hardship  and  sacrifice 
are  his  lot.  The  battalion  must  be  driven  forward  even  if 
half  its  men  fall  in  the  advance.  And  discipline  is  the  only 
possible  stiffening  for  men  in  the  mass  when  they  tend  to 
weaken"  (p.  36). 

"In  France,  by  converting  a  certain  number  of  divisions 
into  stationary  troop  depots,  we  were  able  to  feed  into  the 
more  seasoned  cadres  at  the  front  a  constant  steam  of  re- 
placements for  their  losses.  The  weak  point  of  the  system 
was  its  crudeness.  The  man  had  it  very  plainly  conveyed 
to  him  that  he  was  nothing  better  than  impersonal  food  for 
cannon"  (p.  70). 

THE  ENGLISH-SPEAKING  BROTHERHOOD  AND  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS.  By  Sir  Charles  Walston  (Walastein) . 
Columbia  University  Press,  New  York,  Pp.  224. 

The  author  has  academic  honors  from  American  and 
British  universities  in  which  he  also  has  taught.  Originally 
and  still  eminent  as  a  writer  on  esthetics  and  on  philosophy, 
during  the  war  he  has  been  a  prolific  maker  of  books  dealing 
with  it  in  its  larger  and  more  fundamental  phases.  In  this 
collection  appear  not  a  few  of  his  contributions  of  this  sort, 
and  also  addresses  before  academic  assemblies.  Their  aim 
and  dominant  notes  may  be  inferred  from  the  titles  of  the 
same:  "Nationality  and  Hyphenism,"  "The  Expansion  of 
Western  Ideals  and  the  World  Peace,"  "The  English-Speak- 
ing Brotherhood,"  "The  Next  War,"  "Wilsonism  and  Anti- 
Wilsonism,"  and  "League  of  Dreams  or  League  of  Reali- 
ties?" 

Without  being  a  chauvinist,  Sir  Charles  is  an  expansion- 
ist. He  defends  imposition  of  the  ideals  of  civilization  of 
one  group  of  nations  upon  other  groups.  A  Jew  by  race, 
he  has  many  reasons  for  failing  to  like  talk  of  an  "Anglo- 
Saxon"  alliance  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  future.  Much 
does  he  prefer  the  term  "The  English-Speaking  Brother- 
hood," and  for  its  consummation  he  argues  with  ardor. 

On  the  constructive  side,  the  main  value  of  this  book  is  in 
its  argument  for  international  action  creating  a  "superna- 
tional  court  backed  by  power,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 

THE  EASTERN  QUESTION  AND  ITS  SOLUTION.  By  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Pp.. 
158.  $1.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  book,  by  earlier  ones  on  "The  War  and 
the  Bagdad  Railway,"  "The  War  and  the  Coming  Peace," 
and  in  numerous  articles  contributed  to  the  American  and 
British  monthlies  and  weeklies,  has  won  a  certain  right  to 
speak  with  authority.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  the  authority  of  a 
student  of  races,  of  history,  and  of  diplomacy,  and  not  the 
authority  of  a  practical  administrator.  The  two  kinds 
differ,  as  students  of  contemporary  history  know. 

Professor  Jastrow  does  not  favor  the  United  States  as- 
suming a  mandate  over  any  part  of  the  Near  East.  He 
does  believe  in  the  plan  of  our  guidance  and  trusteeship, 
acting  through  international  commissions  on  which  America 
would  have  representation.  He  does  this  because  he  believes 
the  war  was  won  by  co-operation  carried  to  the  roth  power ; 
and  he  as  firmly  believes  that  reliance  on  the  same  method 
and  spirit  can  bring  about  resuscitation  of  the  Near  East 
and  put  an  end  to  exploitation.  He  regrets  the  evidence,  at 
hand  when  he  wrote,  that  neither  France  nor  Great  Britain 
are  "ready  to  deal  with  the  Near  East  in  a  direct  spirit  and 
without  making  ulterior  political  considerations  and  eco- 


nomic considerations  the  guiding  factor."  This  attitude 
forces  him  to  suspect  that  the  system  of  international  co- 
operation he  urges  may  not  come  until  after  another  war, 
responsibility  for  which  will  be  due  directly  to  the  ex- 
ploiting nations  of  today. 

THE  POLICEMAN  AND  THE  PUBLIC.     By  Arthur  Woods.    Yale 
University  Press,  New  Haven.    Pp.  178.    $1.35. 

Arthur  Woods,  under  the  mayoralty  of  John  P.  Mitchel, 
gave  New  York  City  the  best  administered  police  force  that 
city  has  had.  A  Harvard  graduate  with  qualities  of  mind 
and  will  that  made  him  respected  by  his  subordinates,  he 
brought  to  his  place  an  inclination  to  get  at  the  right  theory 
of  choosing,  governing,  and  disciplining  a  force  of  men  who 
should  enforce  law,  protect  the  weak  and  ignorant,  guard 
property,  and  co-operate  with  the  city's  executive  in  making 
his  administration  useful  and  wise. 

This  book  embodies  Mr.  Woods'  reflections  on  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  police  and  also  on  those  of  the  public.  He 
makes  it  clear  how  intricate  are  the  rules  and  laws  which 
the  police  are  first  required  to  know  and  then  enforce ;  how 
little  sympathy  or  intelligent  interest  they  get  from  the 
ordinary  citizen  whom  they  protect;  and  how  absurd  often 
are  the  demands  which  society  makes  upon  men  whom  she 
has  not  trained  or  whom  she  underpays. 

The  volume  is  as  distinctly  a  new  type  of  book  about  this 
important  matter  as  its  author  was  a  new  type  of  police 
chief.  It  is  the  work  of  a  thinker,  of  a  constructive  mind, 
and  of  a  good  man  with  the  highest  sort  of  ideal  of  his  civic 
responsibility;  and  the  sad  fact  obtrudes  that  just  because 
he  and  Mayor  Mitchel  were  so  decent,  were  so  forward- 
looking,  had  such  fine  theories  and  practices  as  municipal 
servants,  did  they  lose  office.  New  York  does  not  want  a 
police  force  with  the  ideals  that  Mr.  Woods  was  making 
operative. 

MODERN  POLITICAL  TENDENCIES.  By  Theodore  E.  Burton. 
Princeton  University  Press,  Princeton,  N.  J.  Pn  119 
$1.25. 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  lectures  given  at  Princeton 
University  in  1919.  The  product  of  the  mind  of  a  former 
United  States  Senator,  a  confirmed  student  of  international 
affairs  and  an  honored  member  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  they  deserved  the  attention  that 
they  received  at  the  time  they  were  delivered.  Since 
giving  them  Mr.  Burton  has  traveled  through  the  Far  East 
and  has  had  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  range  of  his  ob- 
servations and  increase  the  data  on  which  to  generalize 
about  the  war's  effects  on  contemporary  political  tendencies. 
History  also  has  been  making  during  1919-20.  and  this  also 
has  not  followed  precisely  the  course  he  had  hoped  it  would. 

On  the  topic  in  which  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  especially 
interested,  the  author  has  this  to  say : 

"For  assured  results,  the  development  of  international 
law  and  its  universal  application  are  essential ;  also  its  en- 
forcement by  a  court  established  to  decide  such  controversies 
as  may  arise.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  opinions  of 
jurists  and  the  provisions  of  various  treaties  be  codified  and 
such  additions  made  as  are  required  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  new  era.  This  is  no  chimerical  fancy,  but  is  responsive  to 
the  aspirations  which  have  been  created  by  the  war." 

Former  Senator  Burton  is  an  optimist.  For  a  politician 
turned  financier  and  bank  president,  he  is  unusually  liberal 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  demands  of  labor.  He  sees  clearly 
the  advent  of  important  changes  in  relative  power  in  modern 
democracies  and  that  an  end  of  the  days  of  privilege  for 
middle-class  controllers  of  industry  is  near. 

BEFORE  AND  Now.  By  Austin  Harrison.  John  Lane  Co.,  New 
York  City.  Pp.  269.  6/6  net. 

Austin  Harrison  is  the  clever  son  of  Frederick  Harrison, 
the  English  Liberal,  man  of  letters,  and  Comtean.  The  son, 
as  a  journalist  and  publicist,  long  before  the  war  opened, 
was  a  suspicious  critic  of  Germany  and  a  warner  of  the 
British  public,  after  the  manner  of  Lord  Roberts,  that  she 
was  fatuously  somnolent  and  good-natured.  In  essays  or 
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i".i.\lets  written  fur  the  weekly  press  lie  said  liis  <:i\  so 
cleverly  tlmt  he  was  read ;  but  not  so  powerfully  as  to  stir 
his  fellow-countrymen  to  action.  Ill  this  lKM>k  he  tins  tnkeii 
:i  surt  of  iiiiilieious  satisfaction  ill  massing  his  prophecies 
that  came  true  anil  in  saying  in  his  "foreword"  those  irritat- 
ing words.  "I  told  you  so." 

I'.ut  tlie  iMiok  lias  merit  other  than  Indicated  in  the  above 
statement.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  stern  critic  of  his  people  for 
their  defective  conceptions  of  democracy,  education,  and 
national  destiny.  The  one  is  still  too  intensely  individual- 
i-tic;  the  other  has  no  adequate  view  or  valuation  of  science, 
pure  or  applied:  and  as  for  the  national  ambition,  it  lacks 
imagination  and  clearness  of  outline.  British  culture,  as 
retlected  in  I'.rt.  is  not  creative.  Philistinism  reigns. 
"Muddle-through"  is  the  national  technique  in  business  and 
statecraft.  Life  Is  wholly  empirical.  Creature  comforts  are 
the  household  Rods. 

Thus  candidly  does  this  critic  write,  after  the  British 
fashion:  for.  whatever  the  limitations  of  the  Briton  may  lie, 
he  still  stands  for  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and  lets 
criticism  thrive,  though  his  own  withers  are  nnwrting. 

TIIK  STOHY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEOIOK.  By  (!< •ni-in-  Sean 
\\'hr,it.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  and  London. 
I>p.  272.  $1.50. 

The  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  served  In  the 
"World  War"  had  taken  tentative  steps  ere  they  left  France 
toward  forming  an  organization,  national  In  scope,  which 
would  do  for  them  what  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
and  the  United  Confederate  Veterans  had  done  for  survivors 
of  the  Civil  War.  Prominent  In  the  deliberations  was 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr. 

With  customary  national  celerity  and  effectiveness,  this 
organization  was  perfected  in  St.  I.ouis  in  May,  1919;  a  con- 
stitution was  drafted,  Important  Issues  of  policy  were  de- 
bated, and  an  effort  begun  to  enlist  all  eligible  persons,  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  organization  being  to  keep  the  memo- 
ries of  the  conflict  alive,  to  aid  members  who  might  need 
help  In  getting  back  to  civilian  life,  and  to  cast  the  Influence 
of  the  veterans  against  non-American  persons  and  policies. 

This  book  gives  the  narrative  of  the  enterprise  and  does  It 
with  some  color  and  sprightlincss  of  style. 

Since  the  St.  I.ouis  conference  dealt  with  the  "bonus" 
plan  the  fine  Ideals  there  defined  have  been  trailed  In  the 
dust  by  action  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  legion  begging 
Congress  to  pay  out  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $2.000,000,000 
for  bonuses;  and  this  whether  the  persons  eligible  are  In 
good  health  or  are  facing  the  grave,  whether  they  are  robust 
or  broken  In  hotly.  Congress,  unable  under  the  law  to  dis- 
criminate between  Indigent  and  thrifty  supplicants,  if  it  acts 
at  all  must  include  all  persons  who  enlisted.  Facing  a  presi- 
dential election  and  desirous  of  winning  votes,  the  law- 
makers will  not  settle  the  issue  on  its  merits. 

This  book  is  valuable  because  it  permanently  records  the 
l>eginnings  of  a  well-intentioned  movement  and  because  It 
gives  official  lists  of  the  founders  of  it  and  the  original 
members. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  NATIONALITY  AXD  INTERNATIONALISM. 
By  W.  B.  Pillsbury.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.  City.  Pp. 
309.  $2.50  net. 

This  University  of  Michigan  psychologist  has  done  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  work,  of  a  kind  that  persons  who  wish  to 
clarify  their  thinking  about  the  causes  of  war  and  the  meth- 
ods of  its  extinction  would  do  well  to  become  acquainted 
with.  From  ethics  to  jurisprudence,  to  economics,  to  col- 
lective psychology — that  is,  the  procession  of  thought  on 
this  problem  of  putting  reason  alxive  might,  justice  above 
desire,  in  international  relations.  What  the  next  step  in 
the  process  will  be  we  dare  not  predict;  but  just  now  the 
nio<t  illuminating  knowledge  is  coining  from  men  like  Can- 
non. Jennings.  IA>  Bon.  Mai  -I  )ougall.  Tarde.  Wallas,  and 
Zlmmern.  who  are  writing  on  the  emotions  of  the  crowd; 
the  lighting  instincts  iiccc--;iry  for  development;  the  effect 
of  group  fears:  the  place  of  hate  In  international  organiza- 
tion: the  relative  influence  of  language,  religion,  kinship, 
and  economic  needs  in  shaping  what  is  called  nationality 


anil  patriotism ;  the  origins  of  international  sympathy,  and 
the  possibilities  of  an  "international  mind"  evolving  out  of 
a  "national  mind." 

It  Is  with  these  and  other  similar  topics  that  Professor 
Plllsbury  deals.  To  the  technical  knowledge  of  the  schools 
and  the  verdicts  of  the  laboratories  he  happens  fortunately 
to  add  much  practical  wisdom  gained  in  contact  with  many 
races  and  strata  of  society  in  this  country  and  also  garnered 
through  his  service  in  Kurojie  during  the  war. 

He  is  an  evolutionist  who  believes  that  nationality  is  not 
the  last  word  in  political  organization,  and  he  Is  convinced 
that  it  is  possible  to  find  a  larger  community  of  States.  He 
knows  of  no  true  instincts  that  are  not  quite  as  much  suited 
to  the  international  as  to  the  national  organization  of  so- 
ciety. As  for  national  prejudices,  they  can  In  due  time  be 
overcome,  just  as  prejudices  against  individuals  are.  Legiti- 
mate nationalism  and  pride  and  affection  can  exist  with  the 
creation  of  the  larger  and  more  inclusive  organixation. 
"Once  the  world  accepts  the  principle  that  a  better  way 
than  war  exists,"  he  writes,  "for  the  settlement  of  Interna- 
tional disputes,  the  best  machinery  for  settling  them  will 
be  developed  by  a  gradual  process  of  trial  and  error.  .  .  . 
Meantime  it  is  essential  that  the  broader  sympathies  now 
wasted  in  a  more  or  less  vague  sentimeutalism  shall  be 
crystallized  about  a  definite  agreement.  When  that  agree- 
ment shall  have  had  the  tradition  of  a  century  behind  It, 
It  will  be  considered  as  immutable  as  the  good  lawyer  now 
regards  the  Constitution,  and  with  a  few  centuries  of  prac- 
tice it  will  assume  the  fixity  of  the  moral  law." 

MILITARISM  IN  Kurc-ATiox.     By  John  Langdon-Davies.    The 

Swarthmore  Press,  London.  Pp.  154.  3/6. 
This  booklet,  called  by  its  author  "a  contribution  to  edu- 
cational reconstruction,"  while  dealing  mainly  with  facts 
German  and  British  in  their  origin,  has  its  value  for  Amer- 
ican readers;  for  it  discusses  tendencies  toward  military 
training  of  youth,  also  visible  in  our  schools,  and  it  gives 
arguments,  which  are  as  applicable  here  as  in  Europe, 
against  education  for  discipline  of  a  military  sort,  a  disci- 
pline openly  or  secretly  designed  to  further  conscription  and 
"armed  preparedness." 

HISTORY  OF  THE  IDEA  OF  A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  IN  GERMANY 
By  Prof.  Dr.  Veit  Valentin.  Revised  by  Hans  Robert 
Engelmann,  Berlin.  (A  translation.)  Pp.  170.  M  8.50 
+  20  per  cent  library  tax. 

"The  League  of  Nations,  which  many  Germans  still  con- 
sider to  be  a  chimera,  will  be  a  political  reality  in  the  new 
year,  and  will  be  felt  very  deeply  in  our  country  and  at  first 
not  in  the  most  agreeable  way.  In  the  history  of  today  and 
tomorrow  the  League  of  Nations  is  a  power  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  will  depend  upon  ourselves 
whether  the  League  of  Nations  will  remain  the  slave-driver, 
in  its  present  form,  or  whether  we  shall  succeed  to  become 
partners  in  this  new  world  power  and  thus  help  to  reshape  it. 

"That  we  have  a  strong  claim  to  this  is  shown  in  the  latest 
book  of  the  well-known  historian,  Prof.  Dr.  Veit  Valentin: 
"History  of  the  Idea  of  a  League  of  Nations  in  Germany." 
Germany  has  taken  a  considerable  share  in  the  development 
of  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations;  indeed  the  decisive 
claims  have  come  from  Germany.  In  the  minds  of  the  pres- 
ent generation  only  Kant's  famous  essay,  "On  Eternal 
Peace,"  is  still  alive.  That  he  had  predecessors  and  suc- 
cessors; that  all  great  tendencies,  such  as  enlightenment 
and  romanticism,  liberalism,  democracy,  socialism,  have 
seriously  struggled  with  the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations 
and  have  done  their  share  in  its  development  that  has  been 
forgotten. 

••rrofessor  Valentin  has  Investigated  many  sources  and  has 
treated  the  subject-matter  in  an  unusually  interesting  wav 
Philosophers  and  poets,  lawyers  and  economists,  parlia- 
mentarians and  publicists  appear  as  witnesses.  Their  utter- 
ances are  given  in  a  great  historical  connection  of  Ideas- 
the  Idea  of  right  and  of  might,  unlversallsm  and  national- 
ism, humanity  and  the  driving  forces  of  national  Instincts 
light  with  each  other  to  form  a  new  Europe,  a  new  world 
The  very  important  publication,  which  ap|x-als  not  only  to 
tin-  scholar.  a  pi  tears  just  at  the  right  moment." 
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WOMEN'S   INTERNATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  PEACE  AND  FREEDOM 

SECTION  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  (Formerly  Woman's  Peace  Party) 


OBJECT. 
• 

To  organize  support  for  the  resolutions  passed  at  the 
Women's  International  Congress  at  The  Hague  in  1915  and 
in  Zurich  in  1919,  and  to  support  movements  to  further 
Peace,  Internationalism,  and  the  Freedom  of  Women. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  President,  TJ.  S.  A. 
Miss  Emily  G.  Balch,  Secretary-Treasurer,  U.  S.  A. 
Mine.  Gabrielle  Ducheue,  France. 
Mile.  Marguerite  Gobat,  Switzerland. 
Frau  Yella  Hertzka,  Austria. 
Frl.  Lida  Gustava  Heymann,  Germany. 
Frl.  Martha  Larsen,  Norway. 
Miss  Chrystal  Macmillan,  Great  Britain. 
'   Mme.  C.  Ramondt-Hirschmann,  Holland. 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Swanwick,  Great  Britain. 

Consultative   Members,   Executive    Committee,    Section   for 
-P.  8.  A.: 

Miss  Grace. Abbott,  Illinois. 
Miss  Lillian  D.  Wald,  New  York. 

International  Office,  19  Bd  Georges-Favon,  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. 

NATIONAL  SECTIONS. 


Australia. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

Canada. 

Denmark. 

Finland. 

France. 

Germany. 

Great  Britain. 

Hungary. 


India  (British). 

Ireland. 

Italy. 

Netherlands. 

New  Zealand. 

Norway. 

Poland. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland. 

United  States. 


GENERAL  OBJECTS. 

To  promote  methods  for  the  attainment  of  that  peace  be- 
tween nations  which  is  based  oh  justice  and  good-will  and 
to  co-operate  with  women  from  other  countries  who  are 
working  for  the  same  ends. 

SPECIAL  OBJECTS. 

]  Those  indicated  by  the  standing  committees  and  for  im- 
mediate action  to  oppose  universal  compulsory  military 
training;  to  oppose  all  invasions  of  constitutional  rights, 
free  speech,  free  press,  and  assembly  and  minority  repre- 
sentation in  legislative  bodies;  to  oppose  invasion  of  Mexico 
for  purposes  of  war;  to  work  to  amend  the  League  of  Na- 
tions Covenant,  if  it  is  ratified  by  the  United  States,  and  if 
not  so  ratified,  to  secure  a  true  Concert  of  Nations  to  sub- 
stitute Law  for  War. 


OFFICERS. 
Chairman: 

Mrs.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Ilininrnry  Chairman: 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  Chicago,  111. 
Secretary: 

Mrs.  Lucy  Biddle  Lewis,  Lansdowne,  Pa. 

Treasurer: 

Mrs.  Hannah  Clothier  Hull,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

V  ice-Chairmen : 

Miss  S.  P.  Breckinridge,  Illinois. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Cuinberson,  California. 
Miss  Zona  Gale,  Wisconsin. 
Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Thomas,  Florida. 
Miss  Jeannette  Rankin,  Montana. 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Winslow,  Massachusetts. 

Members  of  the  Exccatwe  Committee: 

Mrs.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Nebraska. 

Mrs.  Walter  Cope,  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Helena  Dudley,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Holt,  Michigan. 

Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan,  California. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Daggett  Karsten,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  New  York. 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  California. 

Mrs.  Anna  Rhoads  Ladd,  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Leach,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Lola  Maverick  Lloyd,  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  Massachusetts. 

Miss  Rose  Standish  Nichols,  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  George  Odell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Juliet  Poyntz,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Taussig,  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Mary  Church  Terrell,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  Jay  White,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Ellen  Winsor,  Pennsylvania. 

Standing  Committees: 

Fight  the  Famine  Crusade. 

Education:  Subcommittee  on  Physical  Education. 

League  of  Nations. 

Oriental  Relations. 

Universal  Free  Trade. 

Citizenship :  To  Permeate  the  Americanization  Move- 
ment with  the  Spirit  of  Internationalism. 

Pan  American  Relations. 

Labor. 

Legislation :  Chairman,  Mrs.  George  Odell,  1623  H 
Street,  Washing-ton,  D.  C. 

Finance :  Chairman,  Mrs.  Marion'  B.  Cothren,  144  East 
40th  Street,  New  York  City. 

All  American  women  are  urged  to  join  this  Section  for 
U.  S.  A.  of  the  Women's  International  League  by  use  of  the 
appended  slip. 


Date 


I  hereby  enclose  one  dollar  for  membership  in  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  Section  for  U.  S.  A.,  for  the  year  1 920. 


Name_ 
Address. 


Make   checks   payable   to  W.  I.  L.  P.  F.,  Section  for  U.  S.  A.,  and  send  to  Eleanor  Daggett  Karsten,  Executive  Secretary, 

Room  1616,  33  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

(Adv.) 
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A  Governed  World 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the  fol- 
lowing principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and  proposals 
have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  us  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights ;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them ;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
lanition  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law,  and  subordinate  to  law  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of 
nations;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other 
nations ;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law ;  the 
right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  therein ;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these 
fundamental-  rights ;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations;  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence ;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every   nation   has  the   right   to   independence   in   the 
sense  that,  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  as- 
sume, among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory,  and  all  persons  whether  native  or  foreign  found 
therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 


other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international :  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE 

Concerning  international  organization,  adopted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  January  22,  1917,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  second  session,  in 
the  city  of  Habana,  January  23,  1917. 

I.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

II.  A    stated    meeting    of    the    Hague    Peace    Conference 
which,  thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become 
a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making  body. 

III.  An  agreement  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which   that  institution  shall  become  not  only  interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

IV.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

V.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  'Hie  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a   non-justiciable  character  as   may   be  submitted   to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  Powers  for  this  purpose. 

VII.  The    employment    of    good    offices,    mediation,    and 
friendly  composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non- 
justiciable  nature. 

VIII.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes  of  a   non-justiciable   nature ;    also   of   disputes   of   a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer 
to  submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than 
to  judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

IX.  The  negotiation   of  a  convention  creating  a  judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-gov- 
erning dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting   parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes — 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

X.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing   nine  propositions,   in   order  that,   if 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  tlie, 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 


NINETY-TWO  YEARS  OF  AGE 

MB.  CHAUNCEY  DEPKW  is  now  eighty-six  years  of 
age.  We  recently  heard  him  remark  that  for  the 
ighty  \ears  of  a  man's  life  he  is  afraid  that  others 
will  think  him  older  than  he  really  is;  but  that  for  the 
s.-cond  eighty  years  he  is  afraid  that  people  will  not 
Ix'licve  him  to  be  as  old  as  he  really  is.  It  is  true  that 
there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  a  man  or  of  an  organi- 
zation when  age  is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  pride. 
The  American  Peace  Society  is  proud  of  its  age.  Born 
out  of  the  reaction  against  the  international  struggles 
of  the  period  just  before  ami  immediately  following  the 
o|K>ning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  it  has  lived  through 
many  wars.  It  has  preached  continuously  its  great 
cardinal  principles.  It  has  kept  the  faith  with  America. 
It  has  retained  the  support  of  good  men,  philanthro- 
pists, publicists,  statesmen.  It  has  created  an  honorable 
history. 

This  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACH  is  an  anni- 
versary number.  The  reports  of  the  President.  Secre- 
tary, and  Treasurer,  reports  covering  the  work  of  the 
Society  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  I.  together 
with  the  minutes  of  the  Annual  Mi-eiini:  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  the  list  of  officers,  and  other  data  appear 
elsewhere  iii  these  columns.  The  addresses  given  at  the 
Society V  banquet  at  Rauwher's.  Washington,  D.  C., 
May  29,  addresses  relating  to  a  constructive  foreign 
|Hilic\,  arc  given  in  full,  Heading  the>c  utterances,  it 


must  be  evident  that  the  peace  movement  is  not  dead. 
Whatever  one's  views  relating  to  the  proposed  League 
of  Nations,  to  the  current  political  issues,  there  is  in 
this  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  will  to  overcome  war  survives.  Men  re- 
tain their  disposition  to  hold  governments  to  their 
promises  that  we  were  fighting  a  "war  to  end  war,"  to 
keep  alive  the  principle  that  we  were  struggling  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  democracy  safe 
for  the  world."  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  ten  million 
boys  died,  having  been  told  that  the  struggle  was  a  con- 
test to  "overcome  militarism"  and  the  "will  to  power." 
Those  principles  are  not  dead.  They  live. 


THE  NEXT  PRESIDENT  OF  THE   UNITED 
STATES 

AT  THIS  writing,  no  nomination  having  been  made, 
we  can    speak   with   some  detachment   of   certain 
qualities  which  the  next  President  of  the  United  States 
should  have.    We  instinctively  think  of  three. 

The  next  President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
historically  minded.  The  success  of  Great  Britain  in 
acquiring  vast  stretches  of  world  empire  has  not  been 
due  to  greed  so  much  as  to  intelligence,  a  familiarity 
with  past  failures  and  achievements  in  large  affairs. 
Her  men  of  the  foreign  office  and  in  far-flung  fields 
have  been  educated  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
various  kinds  of  law;  in  the  history  of  negotiations, 
treaties,  wars;  in  political  facts  and  systems  of  eco- 
nomics ;  in  the  geography  and  statistics  of  States ;  in  the 
things  possible  and  things  impossible  along  the  ways 
of  national  aspiration.  In  similar  matters  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  should  be  informed. 
Ignorance  of  history  gave  to  us  the  indefensible  Paris 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Men  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Dante  and  Erasmus;  with  the  utterances 
out  of  seventeenth  century  Europe,  contributions  of 
('nice,  (Irotius,  Sully,  Penn  ;  with  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury writings  of  St.  Pierre.  Uousseau,  Bentham.  and 
Kant;  with  the  nineteenth  century  struggle  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  and  with  the  Peace  Movement 
which  it  engendered,  men  familiar  with  these  things 
could  never  have  tried  to  overcome  war  by  an  alliance  of 
the  few  powerful  nations,  an  alliance  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees between  States  by  means  of  an  organized  body  of 
men  with  qualifications  backed  only  by  shot  and  shell. 
Men  familiar  with  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
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1787  would  have  instinctively  eschewed  all  reference  to 
the  coercion  of  States  by  the  force  of  arms,  and  concen- 
trated their  attention  upon  a  method  of  international 
control  under  self-imposed  laws  interpreted  by  self- 
created  tribunals.  The  next  President  of  the  United 
States  should  know  what  lias  been  done. 

The  next  President  of  the  United  States  should  be 
judicially  minded.  This  is  necessary  if,  under  his 
leadership,  we  are  to  avoid  the  dangers  that  follow  in- 
cvitablv  upon  undiluted  idealism,  upon  inconsistency 
and  caprice.  Knowing  the  facts,  he  should  be  able  to 
base  his  judgment  upon  them ;  knowing  the  law,  to  give 
expression  to  it.  It  ought  to  appear  necessary  to  him 
that  he  avoid  convulsive  movements  and  promise  to  the 
other  nations  nothing  which  America  cannot  consistently 
fulfill.  He  must  avoid  alliances  for  the  enforcement  of 
peace  by  arms  as  he  would  avoid  a  pestilence,  for  such 
have  been  the  ways  of  all  wars  and  their  unmention- 
able miseries.  Familiar  with  the  age-long,  if  faltering 
climb  of  men  toward  the  peaceable  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes,  that  movement  culminating  in  The 
Hague  conferences  of  1899  and  1907,  he  will  recognize 
that  movement,  with  all  its  inadequacies,  as  the  supreme 
movement  of  the  will  of  nations  to  establish  peace  be- 
tween themselves  and  to  attain  unto  it  through  that  jus- 
tice which  is  attainable  only  under  law.  With  the 
judicial  mind  and  temper  to  appreciate  that,  he  will, 
therefore,  aim  to  complete  the  machinery  already  under 
way  for  dealing  with  arbitral  disputes  and  to  realize 
those  plans  universally  agreed  upon  in  1907  to  perfect 
plans  for  periodic  conferences  of  all  the  nations  and  for 
the  establishment  of  .an  international  court  of  justice. 
Thus,  his  judicial  mind  will  lead  him  to  do  his  share  to 
correct  the  mistake  of  the  Paris  negotiators.  He  will 
know  that  the  peace  of  the  world  cannot  be  promoted  by 
American  abnegation  of  her  essential  sovereignty  or 
greatness,  by  transferring  her  right  of  self-determination 
over  to  a  group  of  foreign  diplomats  and  politicians 
unrestrained  by  any  law  or  any  court.  He  will  know 
this  to  be  true  of  America — free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent. Ho  will  know  it  to  be  true,  also,  for  all  of  the 
nations — free,  sovereign,  and  independent  as  well.  His 
visions  for  the  society  of  nations  will  show  him  the 
necessity  first  for  a  virile  nationalism.  He  will  commit 
the  United  States  to  no  guarantee  of  impalpable  bound- 
aries or  impalpable  anything  else.  Being  judicially 
minded,  he  will  not  deign  to  distinguish  between  moral 
and  legal  obligations,  national  or  international.  He 
will  work  with  the  legislative  branch  of  our  government 
for  the  accomplishment  of  achievable  results.  Because 
of  his  judicial  mind,  he  will  go  about  these  things  in 
these  ways,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  peace. 

The  next  President  of  the  United  States  should  have 
an  international  mind.  Since  our  foreign  policy  is  now 


of  greater  importance  than  ever  before;  and  is  destined 
through  the  coming  decade  to  increase  in  significance, 
it  is  vitally  demanded  by  the  interests  of  America  and 
of  the  world  that  there  shall  be  at  the  executive  head  of 
this  nation  a  man  unwilling  to  leave  the  fortunes  of  this 
or  of  our  sister  nations  to  chance  and  mere  hazard. 
Such  a  man  must,  therefore,  know  nations  other  than 
this — their  various  resources,  their  governments,  their 
treaty  obligations,  their  aspirations  and  temperaments. 
He  must  have  an  intelligent  grasp  of  international  causes 
and  effects.  He  must  have  eyes  that  have  seen  the 
world's  past,  a  mind  that  can  behold  the  world's  present, 
and  a  soul  that  reaches  over  the  world  that  spreads  be- 
fore. Memory,  intelligence,  honor,  and  foresight  must 
be  his,  and  these  enlarged  to  include  an  East  that  is 
West  and  a  West  that  is  East  in  the  deep  things  of  the 
human  spirit. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  THE 
PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD 

THK  Republican  plank  on  the  League  of  Nations  is 
wordy,  paraphrastic,  and  repetitious ;  but  in  its  af- 
firmative statements  it  is,  from  our  point  of  view,  emi- 
nently sound  and  altogether  satisfactory.     It  affirms: 

1.  That  there  should  be  a  Society  of  Nations — "In- 
ternational Association" — growing  out  of  an  "agreement 
among  the  nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world." 

2.  That  such  a  Society  of  Nations  should  "provide 
methods"  for  the  maintenance  of  "the  rule  of  public 
right." 

3.  That  this  should  be  accomplished  "by  development 
of  law  and  the  decisions  of  impartial  courts." 

4.  That   means   should    be   provided    for   a   "general 
international  conference  whenever  peace  shall  be  threat- 
ened   by  political   action" :  that   is   to   say,    that   there 
should  be  a  council  of  conciliation  to  consider,  to  discuss 
and  to  report  upon  such  actions  of  non-justiciable  char- 
acter  as   may   be    submitted    by    an    agreement   of   the 
powers. 

5.  That  the  right  of  self-determination  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  American  people  in  all  questions  involv- 
ing the  possibilities  of  war. 

6.  That  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  based 
upon   "expediency   and    negotiation"   and   ignoring   the 
American  sentiment  for  the  principles  of  "international 
law  and  arbitration,"  is  a  signal  failure. 

7.  That  President  Wilson's  dictatorial  behavior  toward 
the  Senate  in  the  premises  has  been  indefensible. 

8.  That  the  United   States   Senate  has   simply  per- 
formed its  honorable  duty. 

The  constructive  aspects  of  this  program  are  so  con- 
sonant with  the  principles  and  methods  set  forth  on  the 
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inside  of  the  fnnit  rover  of  the  Advocate  of  Peace  that 
the  nicmlx'rs  of  the  American  IVa< •<•  Society  could  lint 
accept  tliein  in  all  their  fullnes>.  \\ '<•  re-pc,  tfully  sug- 
gest that  now  the  Democratic  Party  adopt  the  same 
program  ami  make  it  unanimous. 


THE  INEVITABILITY  OF  WAR 

W.M;  is  thought  In  many  to  be  the  inevitable  fate 
"1  man.  It  is  oj>cnly  agreed  now  in  a  number  of 
quarters  that  when  wo  were  told  that  this  war  was  a 
"war  to  end  war"  that  we  were  lied  to.  The  "war  for 
I.loyd-George's  "never  again,"  were  mere  catch 
phrases.  The  from  twenty  to  thirty  wars  now  going  on 
simply  corroborate  the  belief  that  war  is  inevitable. 
We  must  keep  fit  and  ready  for  the  big  wars  now  on  the 
way.  Our  military,  air.  and  naval  supremacy  are  being 
challenged  in  various  places  of  the  world.  Such  are  the 
views  held  and  expressed  by  the  Field  Marshal  of  Great 
Britain,  Chief  of  Staff,  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  views  which 
he  candidly  expressed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Union  Jack  Club,  London,  May  19.  From  conversa- 
tions with  army  officers  in  this  country,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  British  Chief  of  Staff  has  simply  ex- 
pressed the  views  of  the  American  army  officers.  Mar- 
shal Foch  has  recently  expressed  his  belief  in  the  in- 
e\  Stability  of  war.  The  inevitability  of  war  is  the  cardi- 
nal principle  of  the  warrior  class  and  of  other  people 
the  world  around. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  look  far  for  further  evidence 
that  under  conditions  as  they  now  are  war  is  the  in- 
evitable fate  of  us  all.  The  failure  of  the  League  of 
Nations  to  prevent  or  to  stop  the  war  between  Poland 
and  Russia;  the  many  evidences  that  England,  upon 
do-er  examination  of  the  League  of  Nations,  recants 
and  turns  to  the  position  taken  by  the  majority  of  the 
I'nited  States  Senate;  the  condemnation  of  the  League 
by  the  Republican  Party  in  convention  assembled,  such 
facts  have  led  persons  of  a  certain  type  to  despair  and 
to  conclude  that  war  is  inevitable  now  and  forever  more. 
Is  it  not  true,  they  ask,  that  all  animals  make  war;  that 
therefore  it  is  the  natural  thing  in  animal  economy, 
including  human  animal  economy?  J.  A.  Thomson, 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
heredity,  once  referred  to  the  war  of  extermination 
i  by  the  brown  rat  against  the  black  rat  in  Europe. 
Inferring  to  this,  a  writer  in  Australia  has  recently  re- 
marked that  man  apparently  prefers  "the  example  of 
the  rat  to  the  teachings  of  Christ."  But  the  point  is 
that  many  men  accept  as  a  fact  the  inevitability  of  war. 
But  there  are  other  facts.  International  organization 
IHT  of  realization  today  than  ever  before.  As 
pointed  out  elsewhere  in  these  columns,  the  Republican 


I'arty  l';i\or-  it  mid  pledges  itself  to  work  for  it.  Of 
course,  tin'  Democrat  ie  I'arty  will  do  the  same.  An 
;i  — .elation  of  nations — a  society  of  nations,  as  we  prefer 
to  say — an  agreement  of  the  States  forming  such  a 
society  that  no  nation  shall  of  right  take  a  preponder- 
ating part  in  it,  such  a  society  is  inevitable.  In  other 
words,  a  society  of  nations  where  no  great  or  small 
powers  shall  contend  and  dominate  because  of  their  size 
merely,  but  where  all  together  shall  concern  themselves 
with  the  welfare  of  the  whole,  that  is  the  aspiration  of 
thinking  men  everywhere. 

Two  American  citizens  are  now  in  Europe  doing  their 
share  to  finish  the  great  task  all  but  completed  at  The 
Hague  in  1!»(IT.  the  task  of  creating  a  judicial  union  of 
the  nations  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-gov- 
erning dominions  shall  be  parties,  a  union  pledging  the 
good  faith  of  the  contracting  parties  to  submit  their 
justiciable  disputes — that  is  to  say,  differences  involving 
law  or  equity — to  a  permanent  court  of  this  union  whose 
decisions  will  bind  not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but 
also  Mil  parties  to  its  creation.  The  names  of  these  men 
are  Elihu  Root  and  James  Brown  Scott.  There  are 
facts  opposed  to  the  argument  that  war  is  inevitable. 

As  for  the  proposition  that  all  animals  make  war,  the 
reply  is  that  they  do  not.  The  well-known  Thomson 
was  mistaken  about  the  rate.  The  Secretary  of  the  Lon- 
don Zoological  Society,  Mr.  Chaloners  Mitchell,  has  re- 
cently shown  that  the  common  notion  that  one  species 
of  animals  exterminates  other  species  by  means  of  fight- 
ing has  no  foundation  in  fact.  Indeed,  there  is  not 
now,  neither  has  there  been,  any  war  between  one  species 
and  another  species  of  rat.  There  is  no  war  among  the 
lower  animals.  That  some  animals  eat  other  animals 
for  food  is  not  to  say  that  this  is  a  part  of  the  game  of 
war.  We  would  not  say  that  man  wages  war  upon  cows 
and  sheep  for  his  beef  and  mutton.  In  the  game  of 
war — that  is  to  say,  in  the  game  of  organized  killing  of 
group  by  group— man  stands  alone.  If  war  is  inev- 
itable, we  must  seek  for  its  inevitability,  not  in  the 
nature  of  the  animal  world  outside  man,  but  within  the; 
nature  of  man  himself.  Whether  the  nature  of  man  is 
of  such  a  texture  that  he  must  forever  organize  himself 
for  a  continuous  warfare  upon  other  members  of  the 
same  species  is  for  the  present  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  war  is  no  more  inevitable  than 
is  duelling,  drunkeimes>.  feud  law  of  clans,  or  other 
torn- foolery. 

We  do  believe  that  the  c\i>ience  of  a  warrior  class  in 
the  various  nations  docs  tend  to  promote  war.  Evi- 
dently the  framers  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
felt  the  same  way.  In  Article  I  of  that  most  valuable 
instrument,  the  Congress  made  up  of  civilians  is  the 
body  with  authority  to  declare  war,  to  grant  letters  of 
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marque  and  reprisal,  and  to  make  rules  concerning  cap- 
tures on  land  and  water.  In  Great  Britain  this  power 
is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  In  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1787,  Mr.  Pinckney  proposed 
that  the  power  should  reside  in  the  Senate,  as  did  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Butler  believed  that  the  power  should 
be  given  to  the  President.  It  was  finally  and  unani- 
mously decided  to  give  it  to  the  Congress.  Further- 
more, in  order  that  the  civilian  control  might  be  as- 
sured, it  was  provided  that  the  Congress  should  have 
the  power  to  "raise  and  support  armies,  but  no  appro- 
priation of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term 
than  two  years."  The  point  of  limiting  the  appropria- 
tion to  two  years,  the  length  of  a  congressional  term, 
is  that  the  control  of  the  army  shall  be  in  the  hands  not 
of  the  professional  soldier,  but  of  the  civilian  popula- 
tion. Evidently  the  framers  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution did  not  propose  to  place  the  control  of  govern- 
ment policy  in  the  hands  of  the  warrior  class  for  the 
reason  that  they  proposed  to  avoid  war.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  showing  the  way  to  avoid  war.  They  evidently 
did  not  believe  in  the  inevitability  of  war.  Because  of 
their  work  we  no  longer  believe  in  the  inevitability  of 
war. 


PRACTICAL  INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATION 

A  CONFERENCE  on  public  health  has  been  held  in  the 
City  of  Brussels,  in  consequence  of  which  we  are 
nearer  to  a  realization  of  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  an 
internationalization  of  the  campaign  against  disease. 
The  watchword  of  the  conference  was  international 
co-operation.  Professor  Adami  pled  for  an  international 
classification  of  bacteria,  calling  attention  to  the  con- 
fusion which  is  inevitably  arising  because  of  the  present 
inadequate  classification  and  to  the  importance  of  prog- 
ress therefor  in  a  great  and  fruitful  field  of  scientific 
research.  He  went  on  to  point  out  that  if  each  nation 
adopts  a  new  and  separate  classification,  the  confusion 
will  be  worse  confounded.  He  emphasized  especially 
the  importance  of  evolving  an  international  method  with 
world-wide  standards.  Lord  Dawson  of  Penn  also  ex- 
plained the  urgent  relation  in  every  country  of  the 
physician  to  the  State.  His  point  was  that  the  details 
of  this  relation  must,  no  doubt,  be  locally  determined, 
but  the  principles  underlying  the  relation  were  universal. 
Then,  each  nation  could  help  all  of  the  others  to  a 
solution.  Here  certainly  is  practical  international  effort. 
We  now  have  an  International  Police  Chiefs'  Associa- 
tion. Before  the  Police  Convention  recently  held  in 
Detroit,  plans  were  developed  for  the  exchange  of  motion 
picture  films,  photographs,  and  literature  with  the  police 
of  old-world  capitals  to  the  end  "that  the  organized 


forces  of  order  in  the  world  may  present  a  united  defense 
against  crime."  As  one  of  the  best  known  of  America's 
police  experts  phrases  it,  "If  the  weakened  peoples  are 
to  recover  and  to  resume  their  governments,  their  police 
must  prevail.  They  look  for  sympathy  and  encourage- 
ment. Let  us  have  the  police  of  London  and  Siam  and 
Japan  and  Peru  and  Poland  known  to  us  personally. 
Such  an  association  would  simplify  the  capture  of  fugi- 
tives and  insure  the  public  a  much  higher  degree  of  pro- 
tection from  international  law  breakers."  Such  a  league 
to  enforce  peace  is  defensible  in  logic  and  in  fact.  The 
law  operating  upon  individuals  for  the  protection  of 
society  is  a  police  function,  very  much  needed  just  now, 
and  destined  to  be  made  increasing  use  of,  as  men  col- 
lectively vision  the  principles  of  a  governed  world. 


THE  HIGH  COST  OF  ARMAMENT 

WHEN  Congress  adjourned,  June  5,  it  had  made 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 
aggregating  more  than  four  billion  dollars.  To  be  sure, 
this  is  a  much  smaller  sum  than  the  $25,598,967,517 
which  were  spent  during  the  year  closing  July  1,  1919. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  prior  to  our  entrance  into  the 
war,  in  1917,  the  total  sum  appropriated,  exclusive  of 
the  postal  service,  had  been  $678,677,858. 

Economic  conditions  at  home  and  abroad  being  as 
they  are,  with  the  high  cost  of  living  what  it  is,  and  the 
insistent  demand  of  the  people  for  reduced  taxes  never 
so  full-throated  and  bitter,  we  might  have  supposed, 
with  some  show  of  hope  and  reason,  that  the  lawmakers 
would  begin  to  cut  down  naval  and  army  appropria- 
tions. Have  they?  Yes,  if  the  demands  of  the  army 
and  navy  officials  are  a  test.  But  what  of  the  popular 
demand?  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  the  sum 
of  $828,000,000  is  appropriated,  which  is  considerably 
more  than  the  sum  demanded  for  the  entire  national 
budget  prior  to  1917.  The  bearing  of  this  fact  upon 
American  international  relations  is  no  less  important 
than  its  domestic  influence.  At  home,  it  is  bound  to 
add  to  the  revolutionary  mood  of  the  groups  that  are 
being  selected  to  bear  a  maximum  share  of  taxation, 
whether  in  old  or  new  forms.  Abroad,  it  creates  sus- 
picion of  our  sincerity  in  preaching  fraternity  among 
the  nations.  Ministries  facing  the  dimensions  of  our 
military  expansion  do  not  feel  like  making  reductions 
that  economic  necessity  demands.  The  masses  of  Eu- 
rope, much  as  they  owe  us  for  relief  dispensed  by  the 
Red  Cross  and  by  the  Hoover  Food  Administration, 
cannot  but  know  that  our  failure  to  lead  in  the  process 
of  disarmament  thwarts  them  in  their  pressure  to  rid 
Europe  of  its  intolerable  burden.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  the  foes  of  militarism  in  Japan,  who  are  fighting 
a  brave  fight  against  heavy  odds. 
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OIL  THAT  IS  GRIT 

THERE  is  an  elemeut  of  the  ironical  in  the  fact  that 
in  mil  of  the  world's  turmoil,  national  rivalry,  and 
defeat  of  rational  and  judicial  processes  of  settling  in- 
ternational disputes  is  now  due  to  oil — mineral  oil,  to 
be  sure,  but  nevertheless  fuel  lubricating  as  well  as  oil. 
In  Yeiie/uela,  Mexico,  the  United  States;  in  the 
Caueasus,  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  diplomacy,  bribery, 
trickery,  and  brute  force  are  contending  for  possession 
of  territory  that  has  beneath  its  surface  petroleum  and 
nil  its  valuable  potential  by-products.  Governments 
need  the  stock  for  their  navies  of  the  air  and  water,  and 
also  for  motor  land  transportation.  Shipping  compa- 
nies and  marine  trusts  covet  a  substitute  for  King  Coal. 
.ndustries,  with  millions  invested  in  the  belief  that 
petroleum  and  gasoline  are  to  be  used  on  an  even  greater 
scale  than  the  present,  press  insistently  on  governments 
for  action  of  a  protective  sort.  Yet  oil  is  supposed  to 
be  the  lubricant  which,  if  cast  on  waves  of  the  sea,  stills 
the  tempest ! 

During  the  past  month  so  acute  has  been  the  rivalry 
and  so  intense  the  feeling  over  this  issue  of  monopo- 
listic control  versus  equitable  distribution  of  the  petro- 
leum supply  of  the  world,  that  it  has  forced  ministers 
of  state  to  public  explanations  and  led  ambassadors  to 
make  explanation  of  their  governments'  purposes. 
Whether  the  declarations  have  had  their  desired  mollify- 
ing effect  remains  to  be  seen.  Probably  they  have  les- 
sened the  friction  somewhat;  but  that  there  has  been 
any  change  of  heart,  registering  itself  in  less  rivalry  and 
more  equity,  has  yet  to  be  shown.  Just  so  far  as  the 
pledges  of  a  "square  deal"  are  kept  will  there  be  a  lessen- 
ing of  the  tension.  Anglo-French  relations  on  so  many 
issues  are  now  so  vexed  and  vexing  that  Great  Britain 
can  well  concede  to  her  recent  ally  at  least  a  "look  in" 
upon  the  product  of  territory  recently  Turkish,  even 
assuming  that  the  British  title  will  remain  valid  in  those 
fields.  But  there  remains  the  fact  that  Russian  armies 
and  Russian  soviet  propaganda  are  challenging  this 
inption. 


students.  Admirers  of  France,  though  "pacifists,"'  will 
predict  bettered  results.  Critics  of  French  national 
policy  since  the  armistice  are  saying  that  the  school- 
master may  be  better,  but  his  "curriculum"  is  just  as 
anti-social,  anti-international,  and  anti-humanitarian. 


SINCE  the  armistice  both  Japan  and  Brazil  have  de- 
lilHTately  turned  to  France  and  her  military  staff 
for  educators  of  their  future  armies.  Kxit  (lei-many 
and  the  school  of  von  Moltke :  enter  France  and  the 
school  of  Foch!  "The  king  is  dead.  Long  live  the 
Kin.u'l"  "N'othing  succeeds  like  success."  These  in- 
stances will  be  multiplied.  The  Gallic,  and  not  the 
Cermanic,  tradition  now  will  take  root  in  soil  pre- 
pared for  it  in  some  cases  prior  to  the  war,  and  in 
others  fertilized  by  the  war's  blood.  It  remains  to  be 
.vhether  the  shift  in  schoolma-ters  will  improve  the 


IN  THE  January,  1919,  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  will 
be  found  an  article  by  Prof.  W.  E.  B.  Dubois,  editor 
of  The  Crisis,  the  ablest  of  the  journals  for  Negroes 
published  in  this  country.  In  this  article  he  outlined 
his  hopes  for  an  African  Congress,  to  be  held  in  Paris 
while  the  statesmen  of  the  Allies  and  associate  nations 
were  parceling  out  the  world,  including  Africa.  The 
story  of  how  Professor  Dubois,  by  his  tact,  perseverance, 
seizure  of  opportunity,  and  diplomacy  in  dealing  with 
M.  Clemenceau,  brought  this  conference  into  being 
against  the  wishes  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain has  yet  to  be  written  in  detail ;  but  to  hear  it  from 
the  lips  of  Professor  Dubois  is  a  memorable  experience. 
We  have  recalled  this  matter  because  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Negroes, 
held  last  month  at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  the  Spingarn 
Medal,  which  is  awarded  annually  to  some  leader  of  the 
race  for  outstanding  service,  was  conferred  on  Professor 
Dubois;  and  the  reason  assigned  was  his  record  in  or- 
ganizing the  African  Congress  at  Paris. 


MARTIAL  law  in  Greece,  ordered  re-established  by 
Premier  Venezelos  early  in  June,  is  due,  according 
to  that  statesman,  to  the  open  machinations  of  the  for- 
mer king,  and  his  adherents,  and  to  their  disposition  not 
only  to  put  Constantine  back  in  power,  but  also  to  in- 
terfere as  much  as  possible  with  the  by-no-means-easy 
task  that  Greece  has  assumed  in  ruling  the  new  posses- 
sions conceded  to  her  by  the  Treaty  with  Turkey.  These 
concessions  give  Greece  a  physical  domain  such  as  she 
has  not  known  in  many  centuries;  they  call  for  imme- 
diate use  of  her  army  and  navy  against  a  Turkey  that  is 
disposed  to  resist  giving  practical  effect  to  surrenders 
assented  to  under  compulsion.  Already  clashes  between 
Turkish  and  Grecian  forces  have  taken  place.  Enlisted 
with  the  Turks  are  Bulgarian  volunteers,  who  arc  thus 
settling  accounts  with  a  Greece  that  has  won  under  the 
treaty  what  she  never  had  expected  to  gain  from  Bul- 
garia by  force  of  arms.  Fortunately,  economically  and 
financially  considered,  Greece,  as  she  faces  her  new  tasks, 
is  in  a  more  normal  state  than  most  of  the  nations  of 
Europe.  If  she  can  hold  her  newly  acquired  areas  and 
develop  them  quickly  on  their  agricultural,  trading,  and 
shipping  sides,  she  bids  fair  to  enjoy  a  prosperity  un- 
known for  generations. 


NINETY-SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  DIRECTORS  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

Presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  May  29,  1919 


Report  of  the  President 

Under  the  provision  of  sectjon  8  of  our  Constitution, 
I  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  following  as  the  re- 
port of  the  President  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
for  the  year  ending  April  30,  1920 : 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee has  held  twelve  meetings,  as  follows:  May  16, 
•J:i,  June  2,  September  26,  October  31,  November  28, 
December  26,  January  30,  February  27,  March  26,  April 
2,  30. 

The  membership  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  following  persons : 

Hon.  John  Barrett,  Director  of  Pan-American  Union. 

Hon.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Bureau  of  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  William  Knowles  Cooper,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Hon.  Walter  L.  Hensley,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Hon.  Frank  Wheeler  Mondell,  House  of  Representa- 
tives-, Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Arthur  Ramsay,  Fairmont  Seminary,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mr.  Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Evans  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Hon.  Edward  Watts-Saunders,  Rocky  Mount,  Va. 

Jay  T.  Stocking,  D.  D.,  Upper  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Thomas  E.  Green,  D.  D.,  American  Red  Cross,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mr.  George  Finch,  2  Jackson  Place,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Paul  Sleman,  515  Colorado  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

President  James  L.  Slayden,  Secretary  Arthur  D. 
Call,  and  Treasurer  George  W.  White  are  ex  officio 
members  of  the  committee. 

During  the  year  the  following  persons  have  resigned 
from  the  committee:  Messrs.  Allen  Farquhar,  Sandy 
Spring,  Maryland,  and  Frederick  L.  Siddons,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  To  fill  these  vacancies  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee has,  under  section  7  of  the  Constitution,  elected 
the  following  persons:  Paul  Sleman,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society,  and  George  A. 
Finch,  Assistant  Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  In- 
ternational Law. 

From  the  variety  of  matters  coming  before  the  com- 
mittee for  its  consideration,  attention  may  be  called  to 
the  following  facts: 

There  have  been  various  applications  from  former 
employees  and  other  persons  for  reundertaking  or  tak- 
ing up  the  work  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  some  of  these  applications  look- 
ing toward  reopening  the  field-work  formerly  familiar 
to  our  activities.  It  has,  however,  been  the  sense  of 
the  committee  that  the  time  is  not  yet  opportune  for 
that  kind  of  propaganda.  The  editors  of  the  League 
of  X <i  I  ions  Magazine  suggested  during  the  year  that  the 
ADVOCATK  OF  PEACE  and  that  magazine  might  well  be 


merged;  but  your  committee  did  not  think  it  wise  to 
accept  the  suggestion. 

A  number  of  other  organizations  have  submitted 
proposals  looking  toward  some  form  of  co-operation;  but 
your  committee  has  not  thought  any  of  the  proposals 
promising  or  desirable  at  this  time. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Bureau  Internationale  de 
la  Paix,  with  headquarters  at  Berne,  your  committee 
has  nominated  its  Secretary  as  an  American  member 
of  the  council  of  that  organization. 

During  the  year  the  Society  has  received  from  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  $20,000; 
during  the  calendar  year  1918  we  received  from  the 
Permanent  Peace  Fund  of  Boston  $3,852.29 ;  during  the 
calendar  year  1919,  $2,978.77;  for  the  calendar  year 
1920  we  have  at  the  present  writing  received  $3,984.18 — 
$1,000  in  January  and  $2,984.18  under  date  of  May 
14,  1920.  Accompanying  this  last  check  for  $2,984.18 
was  the  following  self-explanatory  letter  from  Messrs. 
Russell,  Moore  &  Russell,  signed  by  Arthur  H.  Russell, 
Treasurer  of  the  Permanent  Peace  Fund : 

"I  take  pleasure,  as  the  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
1'ermanent  Peace  Fund,  in  submitting  herewith  a  report 
from  this  corporation  of  the  income  and  disbursements  1'nr 
the  year,  showing  that  the  net  amount  which  we  are  enabled 
this  year  to  pay  to  your  Society  amounts  to  $3,984.18.  Of 
this  amount  $1,000  was  paid  on  the  28th  day  of  January, 
1920,  and  herewith  I  enclose  check  to  the  order  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  for  $2,984.18,  together  with  receipt, 
which  please  have  signed  by  your  Treasurer  and  returned. 
I  am  sure  that  this  result  will  lie  very  gratifying  to  you,  as 
you  are  receiving  more  than  $1,000  in  excess  of  what  was 
turned  over  last  year.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  trus- 
tees were  enabled  to  make  a  sale  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  and 
reinvest  the  proceeds  most  advantageously.  The  receipts 
and  disbursements  both  include  a  considerable  sum  received 
and  paid  out  for  broker's  commissions  and  expenses  in  con- 
nection with  this  sale,  which,  as  a  matter  of  book-keeping, 
increases  the  amount  upon  each  side.  I  mention  tliis  in 
order  that  you  may  understand  that  receipts  of  $11,185  do 
not  represent  the  normal  income,  neither  does  $7,150.82  rep- 
resent the  normal  expense.  The  inclusion  of  these  items 
upon  the  one  side  and  the  other  does  not  affect  the  net  in- 
come, as  they  practically  balance  one  another." 

BOSTON,  May  1,  1920. 
To  the  American  Peace  Society: 

The  Treasurer  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Permanent 
Peace  Fund  submits  the  following  annual  report  for  the 
period  May  1,  1919,  to  May  1,  1920 : 

Cross  income  received  by  the  Trustees  from  real 
estate,  bonds,  stocks  and  all  other  invest- 
ments   •. $l1,i:::,. (id 

(iross  expenses  paid  for  repairs,  and  taxes  on 
real  estate,  broker's  commissions  on  sale  of 
certain  property,  commissions  on  sales  of 
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-UN  mill  Iximls.  salary  of  l»>ok-kec|>er,  and 
le«:il     services,    telephone,    c.lticc    rent, 
supplies,  stationery,  safe-deposit  box,  etc 7,150.82 


Net   income  frniii  tin-  fiinil   feu-  Ilir   \ciir  ........ 

I'nlil  In  tin-   Aiiii-ii'  an   IViice  Society  mi  general 
account  of  Income  oil  .liiiilinrv   1'S.    IHSI  ...... 


$:i.!IS4.1S 
1,1100.  (Nl 


of  net   Income  for  the  year  to  lie  paid 
to  t  lie  American   Peace  Society  ..............  J.!»,S-».1.X 

Check  herewith  t<>  (lie  .mien  of  the  American  Peace 
•  ty  in   full  payment   l'«>r  halance  of  income  to  date. 
liV-|x>ct  fully  submitted. 

vSigne<l)  AKTHM;   II.   KYssKi.i.. 

The  facts  relating  to  our  financial  o|>eration>  will  be 
found  in  the  report  of  the  Treasurer:  but  it  should  be 
reported  that  the  National  Information  Bureau,  origi- 
nally orgaiii/ed  by  the  War  Chests  for  the  specific  pur- 
po-e  of  obtaining  information  concerning  war  chari- 
ties. now  functioning  as  a  center  of  information  con- 
cerning national,  interstate,  social  and  philanthropic 
organizations,  has  after  a  thorough  investigation  "ap- 
'  proved"  the  American  Peace  Society  "as  worthy  of  the 
supjNirt  of  those  interested"  in  its  aims  and  purposes. 
This  approval  carries  with  it  the  permission  of  the 
Bureau  to  carry  on  the  letterhead  of  the  Society  the 
expression  "Endorsed  by  the  National  Information 
Bureau.  Inc..  1  Madison  Avenue.  New  York." 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the  advisabil- 
ity of  changing  the  name  of  the  Anvoi  •  \TK  OK  PKACK  to 
sonic  Mich  title  a- 

The  International  Advocate 

of 
I'.-.ice  Through  Justice. 

Your  committee,  however,  has  been  unable  to  agree 
upon  any  substantial  change  in  the  title  of  our  mag- 
a/.ine,  although  a  new  cover  design,  bearing  the  title 
"Advocate  of  Peace  Through  Justice,"  has  been  ap- 
proved. 

Section  !l  of  our  Constitution  reads,  "The  Socieu 
shall  hold  an  annual  public  meeting  or  conference  in 
May  of  each  year,  at  such  time  and  place  a.s  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Kxeciitive  Committee."  It  may  be  recalled 
that  a  series  of  five  American  peace  congresses  have 
been  held  in  the  United  States  upon  the  initiative  of 
the  American  Peace  Society  —  in  New  York,  1907;  in 
Chicago,  1909;  in  Baltimore.  I!U1  :  in  St.  Louis,  191:!, 
and  in  San  Francisco,  1915.  Under  the  vote  of  the  Balti- 
more Congress,  periodic  congresses  were  to  be  held 
biennially.  Because  of  the  war,  however,  no  congress 
wa-  belli  in  1917  or  in  1!)19.  At  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  your  Board  it  was  voted  to  take  no  action 
relating  to  an  annual  public  meeting.  Your  Execu- 
tive Committee  has  not  felt  it  wise  to  take  the  initia- 
tive looking  toward  either  such  an  annual  public  meet- 
ing or  to  an  organization  of  another  American  Peace 
(  'ongress. 

The  following  additional  facts  may  be  of  interest. 
The  entire  work  of  the  Society,  including  the  editor- 
ship ami  publication  of  the  ADVIH  vir  OK  PKACK,  has 


during  the  year  been  |>crformed  by  three  employed  pcr- 
aona  the  Secretarv,  Olli.-e  Secretary,  and  A-si>tant 
Kditor.  The  Honorable  Theodore  K.  Burton,  former 
President  of  the  American  Peace  SocicU.  has  during  the 
year  spent  some  months  in  the  Orient,  His  \iews  of  the 
Kar  Ka.-t  are  appearing  at  this  time  in  a  most  inter- 
esting scries  of  articles  published  in  the  Sunday  Ma-a 
x.ine  of  the  AY/r  )',,,•!,•  7'i'///c.s-.  Your  President,  ai  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Interparliamentary  I'liion, 
attended  the  meeting  of  the  Council  in  <  .Yneva.'Swit/er- 
land.  October  8,  9.  He  returned  to  this  country.  Novem- 
ber 15,  too  late  to  meet  his  engagement  to  addn--  the 
Biennial  Conference  of  the  National  Council  of  Women, 
at  St.  Louis.  He  appreciate.-  the  invitation  of  the 
K \ecutive  Committee  to  extend  his  work  for  the  Ameri- 
can Peace  Society  to  include  a  part  if  not  whole  time 
service,  but  regrets  that  duties  both  of  a  public  and 
of  a  private  nature  have  thus  far  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  accept  the  invitation. 

In  conclusion,  your  President  would,  however,  add  his 
continuing — indeed,  growing — coiniction  that  tin-  work 
of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  needed  today,  and 
that,  possibly,  more  than  ever  during  its  entire  century 
of  intelligent  and  praiseworthy  effort  to  overcome  war 
as  a  method  of  settling  international  disputes.  The 
spirit  of  the  Society  charged  with  the  memories  of  Mich 
men  as  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  William  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  Charles  Sumner,  William  Jay,  Klihu  Burritt,  and 
William  Ladd,  not  to  mention  the  Society's  friends  of  a 
later  time,  is  the  hope  of  that  democratic  order  in  a 
governed  world  where  men,  living  under  self-iinpo-ed 
laws,  shall  yet  achieve  unto  those  more  permanent  satis- 
factions which  are  possible  only  where  reigns  the  peace 

of  justice. 

Respectfully  submit  ted. 

JAMKS  L.  Si.  m>i-:x. 

Prexiilrnt. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

Tn  lln1  H< mrd  of  Direction 

of  (In-  Aiiii'i-iniii  I'l'iin-  ^iirli'lij. 
I>KAII  SIRS: 

The  Constitution  of  the  American  Peace  Societv  pro- 
vides that  the  "Secretary  shall  make  an  annual  report 
to  the  Board  of  Directors."  Pursuant  to  this  provi- 
sion your  Secretary  begs  leave  to  submit  the  following: 

The  Death  of  Andrew  Carnegie 

Andrew  Carnegie,  friend,  supporter,  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Peace  Society  for  many  years, 
died  at  his  summer  home,  in  Massachusetts,  August  12, 
l!M!i,  at  the  age  of  84.  April  U5,  1920,  your  Sect-elan 
attended  an  imprcs-ive  meeting  held  in  the  City  of 
New  York  in  memory  of  Mr.  Carnegie. 

Certain  Encouragements  of  the  Year 

The  work  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  continuing 
through  the  World  War,  not  only  survives,  but  is  begin- 
ning again  to  thrive.  Inquiries  from  centers  of  our 
former  activities  indicate  a  reawakening  of  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Society.  The  New  Hampshire  Peace 
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Society  is  increasing  its  effort  in  behalf  of  a  greater 
international  community  of  interests,  especially  among 
the  young  people  of  the  Americas,  but  also  between 
students  of  this  country  and  those  of  Europe,  including 
Germany.  The  National  Council  of  Women  has  a  sec- 
tion studying  again  the  problems  of  peace  and  war. 
Other  groups  of  women  are  taking  up  again  the  strands 
where  they  were  left  when  we  entered  the  war.  Not- 
withstanding the  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  paper 
and  other  complications  in  the  printing  trade,  the 
ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  with  the  able  and  sympathetic  as- 
sistance of  George  Perry  Morris,  has  been  published 
regularly  and  that  with  a  greater  number  of  printed 
columns  than  ever  before,  having  grown  during  the  war 
from  24  to  32  pages.  The  mailing  list,  approximately 
5,000,  is  in  better  technical  condition  than  at  any  time 
during  the  present  administration.  The  requests  for 
pamphlets  gradually  increase.  The  policy  of  advertis- 
ing the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  in  certain  current  periodi- 
cals brings  an  increasing  volume  of  interest  in  our  aims 
and  publications,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad. 
There  has  been  an  increasing  number  of  articles  from 
across  seas  for  purposes  of  publication  in  the  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE,  indicating  also  a  return  to  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  requests  from  abroad,  especially  from 
Austrians,  for  financial  help.  It  may  be  added  that  the 
renewed  interests  of  the  New  York  Peace  Society,  the 
increased  activities  of  the  American  Union  against  mili- 
tarism, the  publications  of  the  World  Peace  Founda- 
tion, especially  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace,  are  indications  also  of  the  change  of 
public  sentiment  toward  our  ancient  movement  for 
an  international  peace.  Press  and  periodicals  are  open- 
ing their  columns  more  and  more  to  those  things  for 
which  the  American  Peace  Society  stands.  The  war 
psychology  of  the  nations  is  giving  way  once  more  to 
the  psychology  of  peace. 

A  Reprint  of  William  Jay's  "  War  and  Peace" 

In  1842  there  appeared  from  the  press  a  book  entitled 
"War  and  Peace,  the  Evils  of  the  First  and  the  plan  for 
preserving  the  Last",  from  the  pen  of  William  Jay, 
son  of  John  Jay,  and  President  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  from  1848  until  his  death,  in  1858.  The  Carne- 
gie Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  during  the 
year  issued  a  reprint  of  the  original  edition  with  an 
introduction  by  James  Brown  Scott.  The  importance 
of  this  is  indicated  by  the  following  words  of  Dr.  Scott : 

"The  little  book  carried  conviction  in  its  day  and  its  day 
is  not  yet  passed.  The  plan  which  he  advocated  has.  like 
that  of  his  father,  made  its  way  into  treaty  after  treaty, 
and  the  article  he  advocated,  called  from  Its  French  name  the 
clause  compromissoire,  is  familiar  alike  to  the  ordinary  dip- 
lomatist, the  international  lawyer,  and  the  enlightened  lay- 
man. John  Jay's  actual  treaty  of  1704.  submitting  specific 
disputes  to  arbitration,  and  William  Jay's  proposed  article 
of  1842,  submitting  future  disputes  arising  under  the  treaty, 
state  the  American  policy  of  Washington,  the  Comrnander- 
in-Chief  in  the  war  which  has  made  us  a  nation : 

"  'In  my  opinion,  it  is  desirable  that  all  questions  between 
tltix  and  other  nations  be  xiteerfilt/  and  amicably  settled.' 


And  together  they  point  the  way  to  the  American  vision 
of  Grant,  the  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  war  that  preserved 
the  Union  of  Washington. 

"  7  look  forward  to  a  day  when  there  will  be  a  court 
established  that  shall  be  recognised  by  all  nations,  which 
will  take  into  consideration  all  differences  between  nations 
and  settle  by  arbitration  or  decision  of  such  court  these 
questions.'  " 

The  Reawakening  Interest  Not  Confined  to  America 

The  Bureau  Internationale  de  la  Paix,  with  head- 
quarters at  Berne,  is  taking  up  again  its  tasks.  Docu- 
ments just  received  tell  of  its  work  with  the  peace 
societies  constituting  the  international  union;  of  its 
Assembly  of  Delegates  meeting  in  Basle,  May  22,  23, 
24,  1920.  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green  of  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee, having  recently  visited  M.  H.  Golay,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Bureau,  at  Berne,  has  told  us  of  the 
renewed  activities  of  this  Bureau.  There  is  also  an 
active  movement  in  Germany  headed  by  such  persons 
as  Dr.  Hans  Wehberg,  Professor  Dr.  Alfred  Manes, 
Maximilian  Miiller-Jabusch,  a  group  of  scholars  which 
is  issuing  books  and  pamphlets,  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rectifying  certain '  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
organization  of  some  sort  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
L' Association  de  la  Paix  par  le  Droit  continues  its  efforts 
in  behalf  of  progressive  substitution  of  arbitration  for 
war  in  international  relations.  Its  monthly  Le  Paix  par 
le  Droit,  edited  by  Th.  Euyssen,  J.  L.  Puech,  Charles 
Eichet,  J.  Prudhommeaux,  Jacques  Dumas,  and  others, 
is  received  regularly.  The  Arbitrator,  monthly  organ 
of  the  International  Arbitration  League,  founded  by 
William  Randall  Cramer  in  1870,  under  the  secretary- 
ship of  F.  Maddison,  London;  the  Herald  of  Peace, 
organ  of  The  Peace  Society  founded  1816,  Sir  John 
Pease  Fry,  president,  and  Eev.  Herbert  Dimmico,  sec- 
retary; new  documents  from  the  National  Peace  Coun- 
cil of  England,  M.  H.  Huntsman,  assistant  secretary; 
La  Vita  Internazionale  under  the  direction  of  D.  Eosetti 
and  S.  E.  A.  Agnelli,  at  Eome,  the  magazine  founded 
by  our  former  friend  E.  T.  Moneta;  the  Japan  Peace 
Movement,  monthly  organ  of  the  Japan  Peace  Society 
and  the  American  Peace  Society  of  Japan;  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Swiss-Dutch  Bureau  Pax;  the  publications 
of  the  various  League  of  Nations  Unions;  the  many 
other  publications  typified  by  the  periodical  review, 
Pax  per  Fcederationem,  published  at  Sophia  by  the 
Peace  by  Federation  Society;  Le  Drapeau  Bleu,  a  re- 
view of  international  studies  published  in  Paris;  these 
are  some  of  the  indications  abroad  of  a  redevelopment 
of  hope,  interest  and  consecration  to  the  cause  of  inter- 
national peace. 

Extension 

A  constant  subject  of  study  is  the  extension  of  the 
work  of  the  American  Peace  Society.  Your  Secretary 
is  of  the  opinion  that  two  lines  of  extension  are  now 
open  to  the  Society,  one  the  development  of  the  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE  into  an  international  monthly  of  a  much 
wider  and  deeper  influence;  second,  an  increasing  pub- 
licity, especially  among  newspapers  and  magazines.  In 
these  two  directions  it  appears  to  your  Secretary  the 
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work  of  the  America n  Peace  Society  could,  with  (ho 
advice  and  assistance  of  the  best  expert  judgment 
available,  be  gradually  and  profitably  extended. 

Larger  Events  of  the  Year  and  the  Aims  of  the  Society 

The  last  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  was  held  on  the  24th  of  May,  1919.  At  that 
time  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  was  still  arranging 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  "Done 
at  Versailles  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  nineteen,"  an  attempt  to  end  the 
war  and  at  the  same  time  to  set  up  a  scheme  calculated 
to  establish  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world.  On  that 
•  late,  the  28th  of  June,  President  Wilson  cabled  the 
United  States  that  the  pact  was  a  "charter  for  a  new 
order  of  affairs  in  the  world"  and  that  there  is  "ground 
for  deep  satisfaction,  universal  reassurance,  and  confi- 
dent hope."  On  that  day  the  President  left  Paris  for 
the  United  States,  where  he  arrived  July  8.  September 
3  Mr.  Wilson  began  a  tour  of  the  West,  speaking  for 
the  League,  continuing  that  labor  until  the  26th,  when 
on  account  of  ill  health  he  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Washington.  November  19  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  having  proposed  fourteen  reser- 
vations to  the  treaty,  the  Senate  declined  by  a  vote  of 
41  to  51  to  approve  the  treaty  with  those  reservations. 
On  the  vote  for  ratification  of  the  original  treaty  as 
brought  from  Paris  the  treaty  failed  by  a  vote  of  53 
to  38.  January  10,  1920,  the  treaty  having  been  made 
effective  by  exchange  of  ratifications,  President  Wil- 
son, under  article  V  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  called  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
League.  The  Council  met,  pursuant  to  that  call,  in 
Paris  January  16.  February  9  the  Senate  upon  its 
own  volition  took  up  again  the  treaty,  recommitting 
it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  March  19, 
by  a  vote  of  49  to  35,  56  votes  being  necessary  for  ratifi- 
cation, the  Senate  declined  again  to  ratify  the  reserva- 
tions. April  9  the  House  passed  a  joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  termination  of  the  state  of  war  between 
the  Imperial  German  Government  and  the  United 
States.  On  May  15  the  Senate,  by  a  vote  of  43  to  38, 
passed  the  joint  resolution  with  modifications,  which 
resolution  with  its  modifications  was  passed  by  the 
House  May  21  by  a  vote  of  229  to  138.  May  24  the 
joint  resolution  thus  passed  by  the  Congress  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  President,  where  it  now  is.  The 
outstanding  facts  of  the  year,  therefore,  relative  to  the 
United  States  and  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany 
are,  first,  that  the  Senate  has  declined  twice  to  ratify  the 
treaty;  second,  that  the  United  States  Congress  has 
passed  the  joint  resolution  declaring  the  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  which  resolution  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 

In  the  meantime  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions having  come  officially  into  being  January  10, 
1920,  and  now  holding  its  fifth  meeting  in  the  City 
of  Rome,  has  shown  no  little  signs  of  activity.  It  is 
pointed  out  by  its  friends  that  sixteen  States  have  signed 
and  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  that  thirteen 
neutral  States  have  joined  the  League;  and  that  ten 
other  States  have  signed  but  not  yet  ratified  the  treaty. 
It  is  noted,  further,  that  the  Council  organized  itself, 


and  appointed  the  Saar  Basin  frontier  commission  at 
IN  first  meeting  in  January  at  Paris;  that  at  the 
second  meeting,  held  in  London  February  11,  among 
other  things  it  approved  plans  for  the  organization  of 
the  permanent  court  of  international  justice;  that  at  its 
meeting  of  March  13,  at  Paris,  it  approved  plans  for 
sending  a  commission  of  inquiry  into  Russia  and  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  prevention  of  typhus  in  Poland; 
that  at  its  third  meeting  held  in  Paris,  April  9,  it 
took  action  with  reference  to  a  mandate  for  Armenia; 
and  that  now  it  is  holding  a  fifth  meeting  in  Rome.  In 
the  light  of  these  facts  the  friends  of  the  Council  hold 
that  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  and  support.  Its 
friends  emphasize  further  the  first  meeting  of  the  As- 
sembly to  be  held  probably  during  the  coming  autumn ; 
but  especially  the  permanent  court  of  international  jus- 
tice now  in  the  hands  of  an  organizing  committee  of 
twelve  persons,  including  Elihu  Root  and  other  famous 
jurists  of  the  world.  Other  matters  considered  hopeful 
are  the  International  Labor  Conference  held  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  month  of  October  last;  the  Council's 
efforts  in  behalf  of  an  international  health  office;  of 
disarmament;  of  freedom  of  communications  in  tran- 
sit; of  repatriation  of  prisoners  of  war  still  in  Russia 
and  Siberia;  of  the  protection  of  minorities;  of  its  rule 
in  Danzig;  and  of  the  international  financial  con- 
ference now  being  held  in  Brussels. 

Discussing  these  facts  in  the  United  States  Senate 
under  date  of  May  19,  Senator  Borah  may  be  said  to 
have  expressed  the  views  of  the  American  opposition 
to  the  League  when  among  other  things  he  said :  . 

"The  Senator  from  Icjaho  has  never  stood  for  a  policy  of 
isolation,  nor  has  any  other  man  of  real  snnity  In  the  United 
States.  That  Is  one  thing  which  the  advocates  of  the  league 
seem  to  fear  more  than  all  others,  that  the  United  States 
will  shirk  some  part  of  the  responsibility  and  renounce  the 
leadership  which  they  say  fate  and  circumstance  have  Im- 
posed upon  her — retire,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  into  her  so-called  isolation.  Perhaps  no  word 
of  mine  can  carry  consolation  to  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see or  any  of  the  advocates  of  the  League;  but,  after  all, 
how  groundless  the  fear,  how  utterly  It  misreads  American 
history,  and  how  utterly  It  misconstrues  national  aspira- 
tions. 

"Isolation?  Selfishness?  Seclusion  Is  one  thing,  a  thing 
which  the  American  people  as  a  people  have  never  known,  a 
thing  which  Washington  nor  any  other  statesman  ever 
taught.  But  the  uncontructed  volition,  the  untrammeled 
and  unpawned  freedom  of  the  people  to  determine  for  them- 
selves in  every  crisis  and  in  the  face  of  every  confronting 
situation  what  it  is  their  duty  to  do  and  what  is  in  the 
interest  of  humanity  and  civilization  to  do  is  another  thing, 
a  thing  which  I  venture  to  say,  regardless  of  what  the  Sen- 
ate may  do,  the  American  people  will  never  surrender." 

In  the  midst  of  this  controversy  your  Secretary  and 
Editor  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  has  been  obliged  to 
formulate  and  to  express  as  best  he  could  the  views  of 
the  American  Peace  Society.  In  the  absence  of  any 
means  of  ascertaining  the  average  of  the  views  of  the 
entire  membership,  he  has  been  forced  to  ascertain 
and  to  express  those  views  after  conference  with  a  com- 
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use  of  expert  knowledge  wherever  possible;  to  keep  fresh 
the  memories  of  those  high  accomplishments  that  have 
made  America  possible,  for  the  achievements  of  the 
Fathers  are  America's  main  contribution  to  the  peace 
of  the  world;  in  short,  it  purposes  to  continue  its  well 
defined  labors  to  the  end  that  the  past  may  contribute 
of  its  fullness  to  the  advantage  of  the  world  that  is, 
and  to  the  developing  satisfactions  of  the  generations 
that  are  to  be.  Hence  that  the  nations  may  see  their 
way  to  settle  their  disputes  under  a  system  of  laws  and 
not  of  men  remains  to  be  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
American  Peace  Society. 

(Signed)  ARTHUR  DEEIUX  CALL, 

Secretary. 

ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER  OF 
THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY. 

May  1,  1919,  to  April  30,  1920. 
GENERAL  STATEMENT. 


few  only.  It  may  he  added,  however,-  that 
this  has  been  done  only  after  the  most  painstaking 
study  possible  to  him  of  the  history  and  purpose  of  the 
American  Peace  Society.  Those  views  thus  ascertained 
have  appeared  from  month  to  month  in  the  ADVOCATE 
OF  PEACE.  With  the  truth  as  he  is  permitted  to  see  it 
as  his  only  guide,  he  has  believed,  and  he  now  believes, 
that  the  views  as  he  has  tried  to  express  them  in  edito- 
rials, in  other  writings,  and  in  public  speech,  are  the 
views  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the  men  who  have 
gone  before  in  the  service  of  this  aged  society.  Out 
of  the  year  just  passed,  its  confusion  of  ideas,  its 
unhappy  struggle  between  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  American  government,  he  thinks  lie 
sees  clearer  than  ever  before  the  vitality,  strength,  and 
abiding  veracity  of  the  principles  pleaded  for  and  con- 
sistently upheld  since  those  epic  days  of  William  Ladd. 
The  principles  are  there,  vivified  and  applied  to  the 
exigencies  of  our  modern  times,  on  the  inside  of  the 
front  cover  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  published  faith- 
fully and  regularly  since  America  entered  the  world 

war.     They   are  there.      They  have   not   been    assailed,      Balance  cash  on  hand  May  1,  init) .$((,407.68 

much  less  successfully  contradicted.     They  are  the  ex-         Total  receipts 26,596.10 

pression  of  a  constructive  foreign  policv,  be  it  for  Amer- 
ica  or  other  state.  They  represent  the  epitome  of  all 
that  America  has  achieved  in  its  political  history.  I  hey 

are  the  enduring  substructures  of  any  adequately  gov-      Balance  cash  on  hand  April  30,  1920 $12,773.48 

erned  world. 

Those  are  the  principles  upon  which  men,  when  once 

they  know,  can  agree.    They  are  the  things  upon  which  Receipts. 

men  do  agree  increasingly.  The  Republican  Party  of 
the  State  of  New  York  has  adopted  those  principles  as  SSSSSSX  ^'^  j^— y  for  ££ 

its   plank   for  a  foreign  policy.      Jhe   men   who   made         national    Peace 20,000.00 

that  platform  are  to  have  an  influential    voice   in   the      Permanent  Peace  Fund 2,978.77 

plat  form  of  the  National  Republican  Party.     Prominent      Interest  in  bank 452.10 

candidates  for  the  Presidency,  Governor  Lowden,  Sena-      }=e  jg^^Jg.,^.  724.2:, 

tor    Johnson,    Nicholas    Murray    Butler,    have    spoken      Memberships 1 968  30 

favorably  of  all  or  a  part  of  those  principles.     Demo-      Advocate  of  Peace  direct  subscriptions 127. 5!i 

crats   favor  them.     The  American   Institute   of   Inter-      Sales,  pamphlets  and  books 84.57 

national  Law  adopted  them. '  The  American  Peace  So-      Miscellaneous  receipts ^ 

ciety  has  adopted  them.     Avoiding  the  difficulties,  real  <;rand  total  receipts $26,596.10 

or  imaginary,  feared  by  the  opposition  in   the  Senate 

to  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  particularly  ExpeMiturei. 

the  dangers  inherent  in  any  international  organization  Salaries — Secretary.  Editor,  Asst.  Kditor,  and 

with  power   to  coerce   by   force   of  arms   its  will  upon  Office  Secretary $10,057.04 

unwilling  states,  also  in  the  nest  of  threatening  con-         'tf^('e.re"t '''SI'0? 

troversies   arising   out   of   the    proposal    to    perpetuate  Postag^e^'rii'ms.'  express,'  etc.' .'                                172^82 

the  inequality  of  states,  these  principles  advertised  and         office  supplies 700.79 

argued  for  by  this  Society  constitute  the  very  essence         Library  IIKI.IMI 

of  your  Secretary's  labors  during  the  year  just  ended.          Sundries  218.48 

Therefore,  they  include  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  Total..                                                        $12580  23 
Annual  Report. 

Field  Work: 

Conclusion  Subvention  for  New  Hampshire  Peace  Society          $50.00 

Traveling  expenses  of  Secretary 250.98 

The  American  Peace  Society  sees  the  problem  of  over- 
coming international  wars  to  be  most  highly  eompli-  Total $300.98 

rated.    It  sees  that  the  problem  involves  an  infinite  past 
«   ,  .,    ,         •    ,  ,,  •   i  •          *    11  •  Publications: 

of  humanity  s  mixture   of  thinking,   feeling,   behavior.          Printing  and  mailing  Advocate  of  Peace $7,005.59 

It  sees  that  it  includes  endless  ramifications  of  present         Printing  of  pamphlets  for  sale,  etc 188.00 

world  relationships,  some  known,  mostly  unknown.     It         Miscellaneous  printing 65.50 

sees  that  it  concerns  every  nation,  race,  family,  now  and  ~T" 

for  all  time.     It  aims,  therefore,  to  face  that  problem 

with  rational  modesty ;  to  seek  to  encourage  and  to  make  Grand  total  expenditures $20,230.30 
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Criind  t<*t»l  receipts *2»i,.r.!t<;.  |o 

Lew  grand  total  exiH-tutlturrs 20,230. 30 

Amount  brought   f..r\\ar.l $6,365.80 

Amount  of  cash  on  hiind  May  I.  liU'.i 6,407.68 

Amount  of  nisli  on  luinil  May  1.  l!rjd: 

Savings  bank $l^.:.si;.  II 

Cheek    a unt W2.'.r, 

Petty  cash -Ill 


:\t     l-'l   Mi. 

Inn  Kline ntt. 


12,77::    |s 


far  Market 
value.  value. 
Nor.  1'uc.  (Jrciit   Northern  4  JH-I- 
cent  joint  bonds.  C.  B.  &  Q.  Collat- 
eral, registered $4,(Mi           £!,775. 

$4.000  Nor.  Pac.  (ireal   Northern  C.  P.. 

&  Q.  Collateral  COUIHMI 4,000  :!,775. 

17   sharps   American  Tel.   &   Tel.   Co. 
stock 1,700  1.508. 

rj  shares  Pullman  Company  stock 1.200  1.S50. 

l1 1  -hares  r.oston  Klcvated  liy.  stock..       2,400  1,512. 

12  shares  I'uget  Sound  Trai-tion  Idght 
&  Tower  Company,  preferred  stock. .       I.L'Od  672. 

1  share  I'uget  Sound  Traction  Light  & 
Power  Company,  common  stock K"i  18. 

Sloo  Se<-ond   T.   S.   I.ilicrry    Loan  con- 
verted 4V4% 100  85. 

|1S>0  Amorieiin  Telephone  \  Telegraph 

6%  bonds,  due  1025 2<*>  18C.50 


Total   ........................  114,000        $12,071.50 

K»-s|H-ct  fully  submitted. 

I  .1  olii.l.    \V.    \VllllK. 

Treasurer. 
NEW  YO«K,  Man  24,  1020. 

Mr.    (tKIIKUK    \V.    WlllTK,    Weil*.. 

The  American  Peace  Society. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

lit  \u  Sm: 

We  have  examined  the  accounts  of  Tlit-  American  Peace 
Society  for  the  year  emli-d  April  :«»,  1!CO.  The  following 
statemeiiis  an-  submitted: 

KXIIIIUT  "A"  —  Cash  account  for  tlie  year  ended  April  "A 
1980. 

Scimiri-t  "No.  I"—  Schedule  <if  invest  incuts  as  at  April 
:w.  If  (20. 

All  cash  receipts  were  vcrilicd  with  liank  d(-posits,  and 
payments  were  cheeked  with  vouclivrs.  ex.-eiitin^  small  petty 
cash  payments. 

Tin-  investments,  as  shown  h.v  Schedule  "No.  I,"  were  veri- 
fied by  actual  liis|>ectioii  of  the  securities. 

We  lierehy  i-ertify  that,   in  our  opinion,  the  alia.  -lied  V.\- 
hibit  "A"  is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  cash  receipt*  and 
payments  of  the  Society  for  tbe  year  ended  April  :a>,  1!>20. 
U.-|icctfnlly  submitted, 

K.  (i.  KA.NKIN  .V:  Co.. 

Public  Acrtiiintants. 


Ninety-second  Annual  Meeting  of    the 
Board  of  Directors 

MINUTES 

MAY  29,  1920. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
tin-  American  Peace  Society  was  held  in  tlio  Society's 
headquarters,  Colorado  BuiMinj:,  Washington,  D.  C., 
today  at  10  a.  in.,  Mr.  Kamsiv  prc<iiliii«:. 


V'.itcil.  that  the  rea.liii.L'  "f  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  lie  omitted. 

The  Secretary  presented  communications  from  Pres- 
ident Mary  Woolley,  Dr.  Lyinan  Abbott,  Ex-President 
Burton,  Henry  Morris  Esq.,  Mr.  Van  Kirk,  Mr.  Gordy, 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark,  President  Thwiii;:.  Dr.  Frederick 
Lynch,  President  William  l>.  IJrvan,  Mr.  E.  P.  Whar- 
ton,  Mr.  John  Barrett,  and  Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  all 
expressing  regret  at  their  inability  to  be  present. 

Voted,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  constitute  itself  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Voted,  that  the  Board  of  Directors  constitute  itself 
a  Committee  on  Nominations. 

Voted,  that  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  be  received, 
approved,  placed  on  file  and  printed  in  the  usual  form. 

Voted,  that  the  report  of  the  President  be  received 
and  printed  in  the  usual  form. 

Voted,  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary  Ix)  received 
and  printed  iii  the  usual  form. 

Voted,  that  the  consideration  of  11  public  meeting, 
as  provided  for  under  Article  IX  of  the  Constitution,  be 
postponed  until  another  year. 

Voted,  that  the  following  oll'icers  lie  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year: 


Hon.   Andrew  .1.   Montague.   Member  of  Congress  from 
Virginia,  Washington,  D.  O. 

Secretory: 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Secretary  American  Peace  Society 

and  Kditor  of  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Treasurer: 

(ieorge  W.   White,   President  of  National   Metropolitan 

Bank,  Washington,  1).  C. 
l'ii-i'-/'ycjiii/i  ntx: 

Hon.   James   L.    Slayden,   Member   Council    Interparlia- 

mentary Union,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
Hon.  Jackson  II.  Italston.  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hon.  Theodore  E.  Tturton,  former  President  American 

Peace  Society  and  Senator  from  Ohio,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Lincoln.  Xcliraska. 

Voted,  that  the  following  be  elected  Honorary  Vice- 
Presidents: 

Lyinan  Abliolt.  L'M   lib  Avenue,  New  York. 

.lane  A.ldains,  Hull   House.   Cliieago.   111. 

.Mrs.  Hannah  .f.   P.ailc.v.   \Vinthrop  Center,   Maine. 

A.  T.  r.ell.  Chalfonte,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Cllhcrt    Howies,    .".o    Kouu    Marlii.    Mita    Sbiba.    Tokyo, 

Japan. 

IH-an   Charles   H.    Hniwn,    New    Haven,   Conn. 
I'rcs.    }•'..    K.    Ill-own.    New   York   University.    New    York. 
1'res.   William   Lowe  Itryan.   I'.lo.'iiiinirton,   Ind. 
i;eori:e  Hurnham.  Jr..  PhilMdclphia,  Pa. 
Fr-nicis   K.   Clark.   I'oston,  Mass. 
Charles  W.  Daniel,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

\V.   II.    P.    Kaunce.    I'.rown   University.    l'i-o\  i.lelice.   H.    I. 
Kverett  <).  Fiske,  2  Park  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Mrs.  .1.  Malcolm  Korlies.  Milton   Mass. 
William  P.  Cost.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hiram   Hadley.   Mesilla   Park.   New   Mexico. 
Frank    P.   Holland,    Mallas.   Texas. 
Hon.   Charles    K.    Hughes.   New  York. 
Charles  10.  Jefferson.  New  York  City. 
Mavld  Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University,  Calif. 
P.ishop   William   Lawrence.   P.oston.   Ma-- 
Joseph   Lee.   P.oston.  Mass. 
William  H.   Lndcn.    Kradinn.    Pa. 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  M.-Call.  Winchester,  Mass. 
Pres.  S.  C.  Mil.  hell.  Delaware  College.  Newark,  Del. 
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Mrs.  Philip  N.  Moore,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Moore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Philip  S.  Moxom,  Springfield,  Mass. 

L.  H.  Pillsbury,  Derry,  N.  H. 

Judge  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Frederic  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hon.  James  Brown  Scott,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ruth  H.  Spray,  Salida,  Colo. 

Edward  Stevens,  Columbia,  Mo. 

Pres.  M.  Carey  Thomas,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Pres.  C.  F.  Thwing,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Pres.  Mary  E.  Woolley,  South  Hadley,  Mass. 

Voted,  that  the  Executive  Committee  be  elected  as 
follows : 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Montague,  e.r  officio. 

Arthur  Deerin  Call,  ex  nfflcio. 

George  W.  White,  ex  offlcio. 

John  Barrett,  Director  Pan-American  Union,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C. 

William  Knowles  Cooper,  Secretary  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

George  A.  Finch,  Assistant  Editor  American  Journal  of 
International  Law,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Thomas  E.  Green,  Director  Speakers'  Bureau,  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Walter  L.  Hensley,  former  Member  of  Congress, 
Farmington,  Mo. 

Hon.  Frank  W.  Mondell,  Member  of  Congress  from 
Wyoming,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jackson  H.  Ralston,  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arthur  Ramsay,  Principal  Fairmont  Seminary,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Hon.  Edward  Watts  Saunders,  Justice  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeals,  Virginia. 

Paul  Sleman,  Lawyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jay  T.  Stocking,  D.  D.,  Clergyman,  Upper  Montclair, 
N.  J. 

Voted,  that  the  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  George 
A.  Finch  be  adopted. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  the  establishment  of  an  international  court  of 
justice  for  the  settlement  of  controversies  between  nations 
has  from  historic  times  been  a  cardinal  principle  of  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy,  receiving  the  approval,  commendation, 
and  support  of  administration  after  administration,  regard- 
less of  political  complexion: 

Whereas  the  constitution  of  such  a  court  has  from  its 
organization  been  the  principal  plank  in  the  platform  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  and  is  the  central  article  of  its  in- 
ternational program  for  peace  through  justice,  adopted  in 
1017,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  a  constructive  solution  of 
the  problems  growing  out  of  the  world  war :  Now  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  American  Peace  Society,  in  ninety- 
second  annual  meeting  assembled,  expresses  its  cordial  ap- 
proval and  warm  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  taken  at  its  meeting  in  Paris 
on  February  11,  1920,  in  appointing  a  committee  of  inter- 
national jurists  to  draw  up  plans  for  the  organization  of 
a  permanent  court  of  international  justice ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Society  extends  its  hearty  congratu- 
lations to  the  eminent  publicists  who  have  accepted  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Council  to  perform  such  signal  services  to 
the  cause  of  international  peace  and  wishes  them  God-speed 
in  their  labors  and  indubitable  success  in  the  results. 


Voted,  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  call  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  after  getting 
from  the  members  of  the  Board  an  expression  of  opinion 
as  to  the  best  time  for  such  a  meeting,  such  meeting 
to  be  called  for  the  discussion  of  those  policies  most 
desirable  for  the  American  Peace  Society  now  to  pursue. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  1 :45. 

ARTHUR  DEEHIN  CALL, 

Secretary. 
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OUR  BANQUET 

HE  MENU  of  the  banquet  of  the  American  Peace 
Society  follows: 

1828-1920 
THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 

NINETY-SECOND  ANNIVERSARY 

Rauscher's,  May  29,  1920 

"The  manhood  that  has  been  in  war  must  be 
transferred  to  the  cause  of  peace,  before  war 
can  lose  its  charm,  and  peace  be  venerable  to 
men.  .  .  . 

"The  cause  of  peace  is  not  the  cause  of 
cowardice. 

"The  proposition  of  the  Congress  of  Nations 
is  undoubtedly  that  at  which  the  present  fabric 
of  our  society  and  the  present  course  of  events 
do  point.  But  the  mind,  once  prepared  for  the 
reign  of  principles,  will  easily  find  modes  of 
expressing  its  will." — RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

Before  American  Peace  Society,  1838. 
WASHINGTON,  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
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THE  HOME  AND  A  CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

By  MRS.  PHILIP  NORTH  MOORE. 

President  National  Council  of  Women  of  the 

United  States 

IF  CLEAR-THINKING  men  and  women  fail' to'  meet  the 
problems  of  today  with  intelligent  devotion  to  liberty 
anil  justice  for  all,  then  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  youth 
in  all  the  embattled  nations  will  have  been  in  v'ain. 

Political  unrest  menaces  the  stability  of  nations.  The 
United  States  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  stabilizing  factor 
in  the  world.  Yet  a  nation  can  be  no  more  static  than 
an  individual ;  it  must  either  advance  or  decline. 

When  we  speak,  therefore,  of  the  conservative  element 
of  a  nation,  the  women  and  the  hom'e,  we  refer  to  the 
trend  of  thought,  judgment,  and  will  in  the  direction  of 
the  things  that  endure,  and  not  in  the  direction  of  the 
things  that  destroy. 

Woman's  relation  to  education  and  the  schools,  to 
religion  and  the  church,  to  publicity  and  the  press,  to 
the  business  world  and  finance,  is  accepted  today,  recog- 
nized as  a  conservative  factor  through  the  very  origin 
and  maintenance  of  the  home,  which  is  the  center  of 
our  national  life. 

When  a  foreigner  comes  to  our  shores,  what  does  our 
government  mean  to  him?  What  effect  has  our  flag 
upon  his  inner  consciousness?  The  flag  is  the  symbol, 
the  government  is  the  force,  that  protects  his  home, 
what  he  came  to  this  country  to  obtain,  and  what  every 
American  takes  for  granted. 

No  country  in  the  world  has  been  so  organized  as  to 
its  woman  power  as  the  United  States.  Sincerely  be- 
lieving that  the  best  good  of  humanity  is  advanced  by 
unity  of  thought,  sympathy,  and  purpose,  and  that  an 
organized  movement  of  women  will  best  conserve  the 
highest  good  of  the  family  and  the  State,  women  united 
themselves  in  a  federation  of  workers  to  further  the 


*  Commissioner  Claxton's  address  will  appear  In  our  next 
number. — THB  EDITOR. 


application  of  the  "Golden  Rule"  to  society,  custom, 
and  law. 

The  women  of  the  United  States  realized  that  there 
must  be  a  representative  body  of  women,  as  a  national 
basis,  before  initiating  the  idea  of  an  international  union 
of  women,  working  toward  constructive,  co-operative 
ideals.  The  entire  organized  woman  force  of  the  world 
resulted  from  the  vision  of  the  women  of  the  United 
States.  . 

Our  National  Council  comprises  thirty  national  or- 
ganizations of  women,  of  conservatively  ten  million 
members.  It  is  one  of  twenty-five  national  councils  of 
women  of  other  countries,  numbering  about  twenty  mil- 
lions of  women,  having  always  in  mind  a  "constructive 
foreign  policy." 

During  these  thirty  years  we  have  frequently  used  the 
familiar  term,  a  "League  of  Nations,"  because  we  were 
banded  together  for  the  health  and  morals,  the  general 
welfare,  of  women  and  children. 

Women  worked  quietly,  unobtrusively,  for  their  de- 
sired ends;  but  when  the  great  catastrophe  came  they 
were  not  consulted,  not  even  considered. 

They  had  no  voice  in  the  councils  of  men.  Would  the 
result  have  been  different  if  they  had  had  that  voice, 
which  they  will  doubtless  have  before  the  next  world 
war  threatens?  The  destinies  of  those  sorrowful  coun- 
tries were  decided  in  many  cases  without  a  council  of 
men. 

Women  are  peace-loving;  they  are  the  mothers  of 
men;  they  have  gone  through  the  agonies  of  death  to 
bring  these  human  beings  into  life.  Yet,  even  more 
than  men,  women  would  fight  for  the  peace  that  means 
honor. 

The  war  has  come  and  gone.  These  various  organiza- 
tions of  women  ceased  to  function,  except  in  the  war 
work  of  their  own  countries. 

When  the  peace  conferees  were  in  session  in  Paris 
they  were  requested  by  the  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women  to  receive  a  deputation  of  rep- 
resentative women,  and  they  granted  the  request,  the 
special  privilege  of  being  the  only  delegation  received  in 
audience  by  the  League  of  Nations  Commission  of  the 
Peace  Conference.  The  personnel  of  this  deputation  was 
interesting,  including  the  international  president,  the 
president  of  the  French  Council,  the  conveners  of  sev- 
eral committees,  the  presidents  or  representatives  of  the 
councils  of  Italy,  Roumania,  Belgium,  England,  and  the 
United  States,  with  representatives  also  from  the  Suf- 
frage Alliance. 

In  order  to  secure  the  entire  co-operation  of  women, 
the  deputation  urged  upon  the  Commission  the  inclu- 
sion of  certain  points  in  the  Covenant : 

1.  That  women  should  be  eligible  to  sit  on  all  bodies 
and  to  hold  offices  set  up  by  the  League.     This  was 
added  to  the  Covenant. 

2.  That  nations  entering  the  League  agree  to  sup- 
press all  forms  of  traffic  in  women  and  children.    Such 
a  clause  has  been  included. 

3.  That  the  principle  of  woman  •  suffrage  be  recog- 
nized, and  that,  where  a  referendum  is  taken  in  regard 
to  a  change  of  nationality,  women  be  consulted  equally 
with  men.    The  latter  was  accorded. 
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4.  That  an  international  bureau  of  education  and 
public  health  be  instituted  in  the  League.  This  was  not 
specifically  included,  except  as  Article  XXI  establishes 
a  permanent  bureau  of  education  as  a  part  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  League. 

This  "constructive  foreign  policy"  is  being  carried 
out  in  draft  conventions,  relative  to  various  needs,  by 
the  women  of  nations  interested  in  the  League. 

The  Ceuncil  of  the  United  States  has  practically  fur- 
nished the  material  for  these  draft  conventions,  al- 
though we  may  not  participate  in  the  commissions  estab- 
lished. 

Women  have  been  placed  on  every  committee  where 
the  interests  of  women  and  children  and  all  economic 
relations  are  considered. 

It  is  proposed  to  establish  at  the  seat  of  the  League 
an  international  women's  congress  in  connection  with 
the  League,  and  an  international  bureau  to  raise  the 
status  of  women  wherever  needed. 

The  women  of  the  United  States  have  been  asked  to 
give  advice  in  various  international  matters,  without 
direct  participation.  This  is  only  one  example  of  the 
entrance  of  women  into  international  relations. 

Recently  when  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  invited  women  physi- 
cians of  fourteen  countries  to  the  United  States  to  con- 
fer upon  health  conditions  of  women  the  world  over,  our 
organizations  formed  a  foundation  for  health  to  carry 
out  the  findings  of  the  physicians.  This  is  being  ac- 
complished in  every  community.  Meantime  those  physi- 
cians have  taken  back  the  plans,  as  we  have  outlined 
them,  to  the  communities  of  Europe,  China,  and  Japan, 
and  also  to  South  America. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  home  and  its  influence  on  a 
constructive  foreign  policy. 


INDUSTRY  AND  A  CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

By  GEORGE  SOULE, 
Secretary  Labor  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York 

WE  shall  all  agree,  I  think,  that  among  the  greatest 
forces  which  determine  foreign  policy  are  capital 
seeking  investment  and  goods  seeking  markets.  It  is 
important,  indeed,  to  attempt  to  regulate  the  interplay 
of  such  forces  by  a  governed  world.  But  government 
has  its  limitations.  Until  the  economic  forces  of  society 
are  employed  in  a  functional  way,  in  such  a  way  that 
they  produce  the  maximum  of  mutual  service  with  the 
minimum  of  exclusive  rivalry,  no  merely  judicial  ma- 
chinery will  keep  them  from  breeding,  on  occasion,  ill- 
will  and  hostility. 

The  world  just  now  offers  two  possible  careers  to  an 
ambitious  nation.  One  is  the  career  of  power  through 
exploitation,  the  other  the  career  of  power  through  serv- 
ice. The  first  is  the  old,  destructive  game  of  the  robber- 
baron  nation,  the  other  is  the  opportunity  of  a  civilized 
society.  The  first  leads  to  war  and  pestilence,  the  sec- 
ond may  lead  to  the  sort  of  world  which  all  lovers  of 
peace  desire  to  see. 

After  years  of  exhausting  destruction  all  the  peoples 
.stand  in  need  of  goods  as  never  before.  What  is  that 


need  to  mean  to  those  in  positions  of  power?  If  we  are 
ruled  by  the  philosophy  of  the  mediaeval  prince,  we  shall 
all  engage  in  a  scramble  for  exclusive  control  of  oil, 
rubber,  and  the  other  vast  natural  resources  of  the  un- 
developed portions  of  the  earth.  We  shall  try  to  gain 
advantage  by  the  possession  of  exclusive  trade  routes  and 
by  wars  of  tariffs.  The  nation  which  arrives  in  the 
strategic  position  will  buy  cheaply  and  sell  dear.  It 
will  exploit  its  labor  and  extort  tribute  from  its  cus- 
tomers. Such  a  course  is  possible  and  easy.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  United  States,  for  instance,  from 
embarking  upon  it,  if  we  wish  to  do  so.  But  what  would 
be  the  result?  The  limitation  of  production  and  the 
prolongation  of  starvation  and  poverty  in  Europe;  the 
hostility  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  a  burdensome  army 
and  navy,  kept  in  full  strength  by  means  of  the  propa- 
ganda of  militarism;  extremes  of  wealth  and  poverty 
at  home,  with  a  deteriorating  population ;  in  the  end, 
disaster,  for  ourselves  and  probably  also  for  modern 
civilization. 

Industry,  properly  understood,  has  no  interest  in  fur- 
thering such  a  destructive  foreign  policy.  Industry  is, 
first  of  all,  interested  in  production.  Every  industrial 
engineer,  every  factory  manager,  every  trained  work- 
man, wants  to  turn  out  goods,  to  turn  them  out  well, 
and  to  win  by  honest  competition  in  a  contest  of  excel- 
lence. We  have  within  our  own  borders  enough  capital, 
if  we  use  it  honestly;  enough  raw  material,  if  we  con- 
serve it  wisely ;  enough  labor,  if  we  see  that  it  is  not  ex- 
ploited, and  enough  technical  skill,  to  supply  a  major 
portion  of.  the  world  with  many  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  is  the  way  of  service.  It  is  the  way  of  growth  and 
peace. 

So  sharp  is  the  alternative  that  it  seems  almost  un- 
necessary to  point  it  out.  Will  not  Americans  inevitably 
choose  the  second?  Perhaps  they  would  wish  to,  and 
yet  by  no  means  all  Americans  are  conscious  of  what  it 
implies.  To  win  in  a  contest  of  service  is  not  so  simple 
as  to  break  our  way  through  to  dominion  by  main  force. 
The  task  of  producing  for  the  world's  need  will  require 
a  candid  and  fearless  examination  of  every  domestic 
maladjustment. 

We  are  now  losing  needlessly  forest  after  forest;  we 
are  destroying  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  a  year ;  there  is 
scarcely  a  great  industry  which  is  not  economically 
wasteful  in  one  way  or  another.  Why  ?  Engineers  tell 
us  because  capital  is  content  to  reap  the  rewards  of 
possession  rather  than  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
maximum  service.  Our  transportation  system  is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  The  mounting  cost  of  living,  in  part 
due  to  world-wide  conditions,  is  also  in  large  measure 
attributable  to  obstruction  and  confusion  in  the  chan- 
nels of  distribution.  One  of  the  greatest  food  experts 
in  the  country  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  prob- 
ably half  of  the  food  raised  never  reaches  the  consumer 
and  that  of  every  dollar  spent  by  the  consumer  on  food 
only  thirty  cents  reaches  the  farmer.  Ten  years  ago 
one-third  of  our  farmers  were  tenants ;  now  the  propor- 
tion is  nearer  one-half.  The  farms  have  not  enough 
labor,  and  the  drift  to  the  cities  merely  emphasizes  their 
unhealthful  overcrowding.  Housing  is  inadequate  in 
every  industrial  center;  capital  seeking  profit  is  no 
longer  attracted  to  the  construction  of  dwelling-places 
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for  the  working  population.  Seaaooal  unemployment, 
inxolving  a  wa-tc  of  millions  of  man-hours  JKT  year,  not 
to  speak  M|'  tin-  worry  mul  huiiian  loss  to  the  workers  ami 
their  families,  prevails  in  industry  after  industn.  Ami 
tin-  workers  themselves,  feeling  lli«'  pressure  ami  ilitli- 
eulty  of  their  situation,  are  dissatisfied  ami  express  their 
•^faction  in  tlieonly  way  O|M-II  to  them  that  is.  l.v 
furtlier  .stoppage  of  the  wheels  of  production. 

Only  three  weeks  ago  I  was  at  the  hiennial  convention 
of  a  great  national  trade  union— one  of  the  largest  anil 
iiio-t  powerful  in  the  country.  Tin-  most  important 

qin-tion  which  ca liefore  that  convention — and  it  was 

so  recogni/ed  by  all  the  delegates  had  to  do  with  the 
question  of  productivity.  Should  the  union  voluntarily 
and  of  its  own  initiative  set  before  its  members  stand- 
ards of  production,  -so  that  their  work  might  not  fall 
In-low  a  certain  point  of  efficiency?  This  was  the  pro- 
posal of  the  union's  administration.  Naturally  it  was 
attacked  bitterly  by  some  of  'the  delegates— those  who 
remembered  the  "speeding-up"  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  In-fore  the  union  had  In-en  recognized  and  had 
abolished  long  hours  and  overwork.  The  answer  of  the 
union'-  president  was  this:  Before,  you  fought  against 
conditions  which  enabled  the  employer  to  abuse  his 
power.  Now,  however,  we  have  a  substantial  measure 
of  control.  The  union  is  here  to  see  that  standards  of 
production  are  not  abused.  We,  therefore,  have  a  cor- 
responding obligation  to  see  that  fair  standards  of  pro- 
duction are  maintained.  No  union  can  afford  to  fight 
and  injure  the  industry  under  any  system  of  society. 
This  argument  carried  the  convention,  which,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  voted  in  favor  of  adopting  pro- 
duction standards.  Here  is  a  ease  where  labor,  because 
it  has  been  recognized  and  given  responsibility,  is  help- 
ing to  establish  sound  industrial  policy. 

It  i-  needless  to  explain  the  relation  of  industrial 
maladjustments  to  foreign  trade.  One  thing  is  certain: 
if  we  are  to  compete  in  the  world  markets  and  are  to 
win  our  way  honestly  and  peacefully  by  the  excellence 
ami  cheapness  of  our  products,  we  must  set  our  own 
house  in  order.  All  the  industrial  nations  are  now  fac- 
ing similar  problems;  many  of  them  are  already  suffer- 
lie  throes  of  a  necessary  adjustment  from  the  dis- 
order of  exploitation  to  a  new  order  of  service.  The 
nation  which  succeeds  first  in  creating  a  balance  in  its 
economic  life,  in  organizing  iis  industrial  chaos,  will 
have  the  world  at  its  feet,  and  justly  so.  To  produce 
xv.  11  and  cheaply  the  basic  necessities  of  life,  to  clear 
the  channels  of  distribution,  to  give  labor  its  full  share 
in  the  control  of  production  and  in  its  earnings — these 
are  the  preliminaries  to  a  realistic  foreign  policy  which 
shall  be  constructive  rather  than  destructive.  Otherwise 
we  shall  make  enormous  profits  for  the  few  and  penury 
for  the  many;  the  surplus  capital  so  created  xvill  seek 
inxcstmeiit,  not  in  the  production  of  necessities  at  home, 
but  iii  exploitation  abroad,  and  before  we  know  it  we 
shall  be  fully  embarked  upon  a  course  of  financial  im- 
perialism xvhich  no  international  tribunal  and  no  league 
of  nations  can  check. 

There  can  be  no  good  foreign  |>olicy  without  a  good 
domestic  policy.  A  good  domestic  policy  will  not  result 
from  campaign  slogans  and  hasty  legislation,  but  from 
candid  and  painstaking  investigitMM  of  our  oxvn  eco- 


conditions. It  xvill  naturally  arise  from  the  in- 
auguration of  a  sound  housing  policy,  from  the  develop- 
ment of  farmers'  and  consumers'  co-operation,  from 
wise  industrial  management — in  short,  from  the  exertion 
of  cxcry  possible  effort  to  shape  our  national  life  for  the 
purpose  of  mutual  service.  When  we  have  learned  how 
to  serxe  ourselves  we  shall  be  able  to  serve  the  world. 


THE  PRESS  AND  A  CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

By  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  WILE 
Of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger 

AMKKicA  has  duties  that  do  not  end  on  our  sea- 
coasts  or  on  our  land  frontiers  north  and  south. 
Her  obligations  to  the  xvorld  did  not  cease  with  the 
hour  that  our  last  soldier  left  France  and  our  last 
sailor  quit  the  waters  of  the  war-zone.  It  is  not  right 
for  the  United  States  to  expect  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of 
international  intercourse  without  being  prepared  to 
swallow  her  full  share  of  the  bitters  as  well.  The 
I'nited  States  can  no  more  dream  of  withdrawing  from 
the  affairs  of  the  great  universe  of  which  we  are  a  part 
than  we  can  dream  of  turning  our  backs  upon  our  lads 
who  died  to  make  the  world  a  safer  and  a  better  place  to 
live  in. 

Sometimes,  when  I  am  venturesome  enough,  even  in 
the  solitude  of  my  own  consciousness,  to  dwell  on  these 
things,  I  ponder  over  them  in  a  spirit  of  optimistic  con- 
fidence. Today,  this  week,  tonight — thanks  to  causes 
it  would  ill  become  me  to  hint  at — America  is  un- 
doubtedly not  in  a  mood  to  consider  favorably  the  ac- 
ceptance of  serious  international  obligations  of  hardly 
any  kind  whatsoever.  "A  great  and  solemn  referen- 
dum" now,  perhaps  even  next  November,  might — in  my- 
judgment,  probably  would — find  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  in  favor  only  of  a  foreign  policy  that 
limited  our  obligations  to  the  smallest  possible  partici- 
pation in  outside  affairs  compatible  xvith  national  se- 
curity. 

But  I  like  to  feel  that  one  day  the  [H-mlnlum  will 
swing  in  another  direction.  I  cannot  think  that  Ameri- 
can altruism  died  with  the  armistice.  I  believe  the  time 
will  come  when  the  same  spirit  of  rugged  idealism  xvill 
take  possession  of  the  minds  and  hearts  of  our  people 
that  fired  them  in  April,  1917.  It  is  because  I  foresee 
such  a  development  that  I  think  it  timely,  in  the  highest 
degree,  that  we  should  give  thought  to  the  question  of  a 
foreign  policy  worthy  of  the  name — to  "a  constructive 
foreign  policy." 

Educate  Public  Opinion 

In  a  democracy  like  our  own,  there  can  lie  no  foreign 
policy,  as  there  can  be  no  domestic  policy,  that  is  not 
dictated  and  sustained  by  public  opinion.  I.  suppose  it 
may  In-  stated,  with  little  danger  of  contradiction,  that 
ignorance  of  foreign  affairs  among  our  people  at  large 
is  profound.  It  takes  a  mighty  lesson  in  geography  like 
a  great  war  to  teach  us  even  the  rudiments  of  things  be- 
vond  our  shore-lines.  Ignorance  is  not  conlim-il  to  the 
mere  taxpaying  community.  I  have  heard  it  alleged 
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that  Washington  itself,  citadel  of  American  statesman- 
ship, is  today  not  omniscient.  A  United  States  Senator 
told  me  the  other  day  that  there  are  perhaps  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  Senate  with  real,  intelli- 
gent knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  derived  from  acquaint- 
ance with  history  and  bulwarked  by  keen  perception  of 
current  events  the  world  over.  He  said  he  was  sure  that 
Capitol  Hill  swarmed  with  men  who  don't  know  whether 
Poland  is  a  kingdom  or  a  mineral  water. 

The  .first  function  of  the  American 'press  toward  a 
constructive  foreign  policy,  therefore,  is  its  natural 
function — it  must  be  a  spreader  of  the-  light.  It  must 
be  a  disseminator  of  news  and  views  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  press  must  create  an  interest  in  international  topics 
by  printing  more  foreign  news.  Our  foreign  news 
should  be  serious  in  tone  and  deal  with  the  outstanding 
motives  of  policy  in  other  countries,  as  it  affects  us  in 
particular  and  the  world  situation  in  general.  The 
news  should  be  educative  and  interpretative,  and  de- 
signed, above  all,  to  inform  and  interest  the  average 
reader.  It  should  be  reported  by  American  newspaper- 
men with  the  American  point  of  view.  I  am  glad  that 
I  have  resumed  the  practice  of  my  profession  in  the 
United  States  as  the  Washington  correspondent  of  a 
great  newspaper,  the  Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia, 
which  is  specializing  in  supplying  to  the  American  pub- 
lic an  intelligent  service  of  foreign  news  from  all  the 
great  capitals  of  the  world. 

American  editors  have  not  always  had  a  lively  interest 
in  foreign  events.  I  remember  a  classic  incident — on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  Balkan  war  in  1912,  I  think 
it  was — when  for  the  thousandth  time  the  universal 
war  conflagration  was  threatened  that  finally  did  burst 
forth  in  the  summer  of  1914.  An  American  colleague 
in  Berlin  began  cabling  hundreds  of  words  to  his  paper, 
dealing  with  the  imminence  of  hostilities  and  the  omi- 
nous possibilities  wrapped  up  in  them.  Forthwith  came 
a  message  from  his  editor,  reading :  "Slow  down  on  war 
stuff.  World's  baseball  series  on  here." 

A  Program  for  the  State  Department 

If  I  were  asked  to  summarize  the  things  on  which 
the  American  press  might  well  concentrate,  in  seeking 
to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  "a  constructive  for- 
eign policy"  as  part  and  parcel  of  our  governmental 
system,  I  think  I  should  enumerate  these  as  the  out- 
standing requisites : 

1.  Persistent  and  systematic  education  of  the  nation 
on  the  basic  point  that  America  has  responsibilities  to 
the  world,  to  civilization,  to  mankind,  that  we  cannot 
escape  if  we  would,  and  which  we  ought  not  to  try  to 
escape  if  we  could. 

2.  That  the  days  of  our  one-time,  comfortable  isola- 
tion from  world  affairs  went  where  the  woodbine  twln- 
eth,  forever,  when  the  first  United  States  soldier  landed 
on  European  soil  in  1917. 

3.  That  the  views  of  foreign  affairs — entangling  al- 
liances, and  all — that  prevailed  in  the  era  of  George 
Washington  are  just  as  obsolete  in  the  United  States 
of  today  as  would  be  the  picturesque .  sartorial  effects 
indulged  in  by  our  sainted  first  President. 

4.  That  our  commercial  and  financial  relations  with 
foreign  countries  have  becoine  so  vast  and  so  interlockr 


ing  that  their  weal  is  our  weal,  their  woe,  necessarily 
our  woe ;  that,  in  cutting  ourselves  adrift  from  them,  we 
are  inviting  economic  conditions  that  must  inevitably 
redound  to  our  direct  and  material  domestic  hurt. 

5.  That  foreign  affairs  must  be  removed,  and  forever 
kept  apart,  from  domestic  party  politics;  that  the  State 
Department  must  be  regarded  as  fully  immune  from  the 
intrigues,  suspicions,  bickerings,  and  interference  of  par- 
tisan politicians  as  the  Supreme  Court  is. 

6.  That  American  diplomacy  must  cease,  at  the  behest 
of  domestic  political  interests,  to  be  the  bull  in  the  in- 
ternational china  shop.     It  must  be  put  beyond  the 
power  of  any  "vote"  in  our  country  to  coerce  the  State 
Department  into  meddling  unjustifiably  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  friendly  powers. 

7.  That  the  portfolio  of  Secretary  of  State  is  a  post 
assignable  by  unwritten  lawV  as  the  fathers  of  the  coun- 
try surely  intended  it  to  be,  not  to  the  worthiest  politi- 
cian, but  to  the  greatest  mind  at  the  nation's  disposal 
suitable  to,  and  trained  in,  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs ;  that  it  ought  to  be  a  custom  for  the  President  to 
name  his  Secretary  of  State  irrespective  of  the  latter's 
party  affiliations;  that  it  ought  to  be  the  one  Cabinet 
office  to  which  an  incoming  President,  differing  in  party 
faith  from  his  .  predecessor,  might  appropriately   and 
naturally,  barring  extraordinary  conditions,  reappdint 
the  incumbent  he  finds  at  the  State  Department  when 
he  himself  takes  office.     The  purpose  of  such  a  proposal 
is  obvious — to  insure  some  degree  of  continuity  in  for- 
eign policy.     Why  should  a  man  like  John  Hay  not  have 
remained  Secretary  of  State  indefinitely?  •• 

8.  That  the  country  be  educated  to  understand,  as  is 
the  case  'in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  that  all  domestic 
political  rancor  and  controversy  should  cease  abruptly 
at  the  threshold  of  the  State  Department;  that  when 
the  Secretary  of  State  speaks  to  a  foreign  Government, 
he  speaks  for  a  united  United  States;  to  justify  such  a 
state  of  affairs  there  ought  to  be  regular,  and  confiden- 
tial consultation  among  the  Secretary  of  State  and  party 
leaders  in  Congress,  as  well  as  between  him  and  the 
Cabinet  alone. 

9.  That  the  United  States  must  maintain -a  permanent 
diplomatic  service  filled,  as  far  as  possible,  with  men 
who,  once  having  entered  the  service,  are  entitled  to  a 
professional  career  in  it  on  the  basis  of  demonstrated 
merit  and  actual  experience;  that  ambassadorships,  min- 
isterships  and  consulships  cease  to  be  regarded  the  legiti- 
mate booty  of  contributors  to  party  campaign  funds; 
that  the  United  States  henceforward  pay  the  members 
of  its  foreign  service  decent  salaries  accompanied'  by 
essential  allowances  for  expenses.     Why  not  a,  diplo- 
matic school,  like  West  Point  or  Annapolis,  where  offi- 
cers for  peace  can  be  trained,  as  well  as  we  train  officers 
for  war  ? 

10.  That  as  the  axiomatic  and  basic  feature  of  our 
constructive  foreign  policy,  America  announces  to  the 
world  that  wherever  her  citizens  go  the  protection  ol 
the  United  States  Government  goes  with  them  to  -the 
uttermost,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not  conducted jthem- 
selves  on  foreign  territory  in  a  manner  to  make  the  safe- 
guarding of  their  interests  indefensible. 

11.  That  no  constructive  foreign  policy  is. possible  or 
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en  forcible  without  the  moans  to  back  it  up  if  ever  vio- 
lently assailed;  by  which  is  meant  adequate  prepared- 
ness on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air. 

12.  That  America's  foreign  policy  is  formally  pro- 
.  luimed  to  be  Peace,  Friendship,  Commerce,  and  a 
Square  Deal  with,  and  for,  everybody  the  globe  around. 

If  America  will  thus  be  true  to  her  own  self,  she 
cannot  possibly  be  false  to  any  nation.  I  hope,  and  1 
believe,  that  the  American  press  is  ready  to  lend,  its 
potent  support  to  a  con.-truetive  foreign  policy  such  as 
I  have  feebly  attempted  to  submit  for  your  consideration 
here  tonight. 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE  FOREIGN  POLICY: 
CHINA 

By  PAUL  S.  REINSCH. 
Formerly  United  Stales  Minister  to  China 

AriKit  the  bitterness  of  the  terrible  struggle  that  lies 
behind  us  we  are  in  need  of  a  policy  that  will  have 
ita  vision  fixed  upon  the  great  things  that  ought  to  be 
accomplished  if  humanity  i.s  to  survive.  The  hatreds 
engendered  by  the  war  must  not  be  allowed  to  have  too 
dominant  a  sway;  but,  before  everything  else,  we  need 
determination  to  repudiate  and  suppress  all  remnants 
of  the  indirect  diplomatic  methods  and  of  the  ruthless 
jwlicy  of  'force  which  brought  on  -the  great  struggle. 
Against  these  we  must  set  our  face  with  determination 
wherever  they  show  themselves.  Unfortunately,  they 
are  still  in  evidence  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Far  East.  Unless  the  forces  of  public 
opinion  which  decisively  disapprove  of  these  methods 
and  practices  are  vigilant  and  assert  themselves  at  all 
times  with  unfailing  determination,  we  shall  not  evade 
the  consequences,  whose  nature  has  been  so  terribly 
demonstrated  just  now. 

This  applies  particularly  to  the  relations  surrounding 
China.  It  it  should  prove  possible  for  militarist  con- 
trol to  dominate  not  only  Manchuria,  but  parts  of  China 
proper,  together  with  portions  of  Siberia,  it  would  be  an 
achievement  of  forward  and  aggressive  policy  that  might 
^ir  national  pride,  but  that  inevitably  would  lead  to  dis- 
aster. The  spirit  of  independence  of  eastern  Asia  can- 
not be  clubbed  to  death  by  militarist  methods,  and  the 
longer  it  is  attempted  the  more  terrible  will  be  the  final 
retribution.  These  things  we  clearly  see,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  truthfulness  and  honesty  we  must  admit  their 
seriousness. 

But  when  we  search  for  means  to  avoid  the  dominance 
of  such  forces  in  any  part  of  the  world,  we  shall  not 
ransack  the  armory  of  political  intrigue,  nor  elaborate 
counter-plots,  nor  attempt  to  arouse  furious 'animosity 
and  bitter  feeling.  We  shall  rather  look  to  the  great 
natural  forces  that  determine  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  nations.  We  shall  attempt  to  build  on  things 
that  transcend  even  the  most  skillful  designs  of  diplo- 
macy. It  is  this  point  of  view  that  a  constructive  policy 
for  China,  looking  to  the  future,  ought  to  take.  Ameri- 
can relationship  with  China  has  been  kept  on  a  high 
plane  of  fair  dealing  and  justice,  with  the  result  that 
America  enjoys  the  deep  confidence  and  good  will  of  the 


Chinese  people.  Any  one  who  knows  the  strength  of 
this  feeling  and  the  qualities  of  character  of  the  Chinese 
people  will  consider  this  as  one  of  our  greatest  national 
treasures  and  assets.  It  is  based  on  hostility  to  none 
and  is  a  direct  result  of  sympathetic  feeling  and  equi- 
table action. 

The  Chinese  people  who  have  manifested  this  feeling 
toward  us  are  at  the  present  time  beset  with  many  ditli- 
culties,  both  internal  and  external.  They  face  the  enor- 
mous task  of  transforming  the  methods  of  an  ancient, 
well-balanced  society  in  conformity  to  the  principles  of 
an  active  and  changeful  life  among  the  nations.  It 
means  a  scrutiny  and  sifting  of  all  they  have  inherited 
and  of  all  that  is  being  offered  them  by  the  outside 
world,  and  forming  from  these  elements  a  new  Chinese 
civilization,  true  to  the  old  virtues,  yet  responding  to 
new  duties. 

In  this  difficult  task  the  great  Chinese  people  is  in- 
deed entitled  to  our  sympathetic  interest  and  active 
support.  No  outside  agency  can  work  out  these  prob- 
lems for  the  Chinese;  that  they  must  do  fpr.  themselves. 
But  they  need  indulgence  while  the  difficulties  last,  and 
they  need  specific  support  in  some  matters.  Their 
greatest  need,  however,  is  to  be  given  a  chance  to  solve 
these  enormous  national  problems  without  unfriendly 
outside  interference.  That  is  so  simple  and  just  a  de- 
mand that  it  might  well  be  laid  down  as  the  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  nations  who  are  friendly  to  China 
and  who  would  gladly  see  her  a  free,  prosperous,  and 
progressive  nation.  There  is  no  other  fact  so  important 
to  the  welfare  and  peace  of  the  entire  world  than  that 
China  should  at  this  time  be  left  free  to  effect  her  re- 
organization according  to  her  inner  needs,  and  that  out- 
side interests  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  advantage 
of  this  critical  time  to  advance  their  narrow  policies.  If 
the  great  process  of  inner  liberation  which  is  now  going 
on  in  China  should  be  interfered  with  and  should  even 
be  made  the  occasion  for  imposing  foreign  bondage  on 
parts  of  China,  there  would  be  generated  disruptive 
forces  greater  than  any  yet  seen. 

When  it  comes  to  action  of  a  positive  nature  by  for- 
eign nations  in  China  at  the  present  time,  an  appeal  to 
the  underlying  facts  of  nature  will  show  that  only  such 
action  can  be  sound  and  salutary  which  abstains  from 
opportunities  of  gaining  petty  advantages  of  political 
influence  and  exclusive  control.  At  a  period  when 
national  life  undergoes  such  a  transformation,  there  are 
always  groups  and  individuals  which  can  be  utilized  to 
gain  advantages  or  even  a  temporary  ascendency 
through  crafty  use  of  dissensions  and  a  stimulation  of 
partisan  ambitions.  Such  a  policy  can  only  bring  con- 
fusion, and  though  it  may  be  temporarily  successful  in 
impeding  the  sound  action  of  national  forces,  it  must 
result  disastrously  to  all  concerned. 

A-  true  policy  of  helpfulness  from  nation  to  nation  at 
such  a  time  will  not  use  such  methods  as  the  above, 
which  have  recently  been  applied  by  some,  but  it  will 
seek  to  alleviate  the  burden  which  the  nation  in  travail 
is  carrying,  by  doing  those  incidental  important  things 
which  will  make  progress  easier,  without  attempting  to 
determine  and  sway  the  course  of  the  national  develop- 
ment from  the  outside. 
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In  China  the  essential  thing  today  is  for  the  nation 
to  win  for  itself  a  unity  of  consciousness  and  organiza- 
tion, with  the  forms  of  free  self-government.  To  at- 
tempt to  obstruct  this  must  in  the  long  run  he  futile; 
hut  even  to  attempt  to  help  it  along  with  outside  means 
of  a  political  natfire,  even  with  the  best  of  intentions, 
could  have  but  confusing  results,  because  these  matters 
every  nation  has  to  solve  and  work  out  for  itself. 

But  if  at  this  time  the  Chinese  nation  can  to  some 
extent  be  assisted  in  solving  matters  incidental  to  the 
great  problem,  which  can  be  taken  in  hand  upon  a 
purely  objective  basis,  by  the  action  of  individuals,  as 
matters  of  ordinary  business  and  human  intercourse,  the 
relief  and  encouragement  will  be  great  and  energies  will 
be  liberated  in  abundance  for  the  achievement  of  the 
main  task.  This  will  give  a  hint  to  the  positive  content 
of  a  truly  helpful  and  friendly  policy  toward  this  great 
nation  at  this  time  of  readjustment  to  new  forces. 
Wherever  America,  as  a  nation,  or  any  other  friendly 
nation,  furnishes  energies,  in  the  form  of  capital  or 
human  effort,  to  assist  in  building  up  in  China  broader, 
sounder,  and  healthier  ways  of  living  and  performing 
human  work,  they  will  in  this  entirely  businesslike,  and 
to  all  remunerative,  manner  do  some  specific  good  that 
will  count  and  that  can  be  evaluated  in  itself  in  terms 
of  humanity  distinct  from  all  political  considerations. 

This  includes  the  entire  gamut  of  human  activities, 
whether  it  be  setting  up  a  school  or  a  hospital  or  estab- 
lishing a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  railway  equip- 
ment, electrical  apparatus,  agricultural  implements,  or 
any  other  useful  thing  needed  in  Chinese  life;  whether 
it  be  building  railways  or  constructing  roads  into  the 
interior,  or  providing  permanent  drainage  of  large 
flooded  areas  so  that  millions  may  find  a  new  livelihood 
there.  Whatever  great  interprise  it  may  be,  if  effi- 
ciently planned  and  fairly  conducted,  it  will  not  only 
be  worth  while  in  itself  and  bring  profit  and  satisfac- 
tion to  those  who  carry  it  through,  but  it  will  be  a  great, 
active,  powerful  encouragement  to  the  Chinese  people, 
lightening  their  burden,  teaching  them  modern  methods 
through  co-operation,  and  enabling  them  to  concentrate 
their  energies  more  fully  and  more  freely  upon  the  great 
problem  of  national  reorganization. 

In  China  the  future  of  world  peace  and  democracy  is 
at  present  at  stake.  Foreign  nations  are  in  need  of  a 
broad,  fair,  and  just  policy.  Let  them  recognize  that 
no  one  can  permanently  control  from  without  the  vast 
force  which  is  China.  All  attempts  to  use  the  present 
crisis  for  the  gaining  of  narrow  advantages,  political 
and  otherwise,  will  bring  grief  and  confusion.  It  is 
the  most  important  interest  of  the  entire  world  today 
that  the  forces  of  Chinese  national  life  which  are  striv- 
ing for  utterance  now  shall  not  be  obstructed  or  their 
efforts  be  frustrated,  in  order  that  at  the  time  when 
Chinese  nationalism  shall  have  won  its  full  growth  it 
shall  not  have  been' made  to  forget  the  great  tradition 
of  peace  and  industry  that  form  the  center  of  its  life 
iind  thought.  If  it  should  forget  this  and  by  endless 
foreign  interference  and  harassment  grow  into  a  spirit 
of  warlike  hostility,  then  those  to  blame  for  such  a  result 
would  not  be  in  an  enviable  position. 


THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCE  AND  A  CON- 
STRUCTIVE FOREIGN  POLICY 

By  JACKSON  H.  RALSTON 

American  Agent  and  of  Counsel  in  First  Dispute  Submitted 
to  the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague 

WJIILI-:  I  appreciate  the  compliment  involved  in 
being  called  upon  to  sum  up  the  wisdom  of  the 
ages  upon  the  particular  subject  allotted  to  me  in  the 
space  of  000  seconds,  and  while  I  am  assured  that  my 
associates  must  share  this  feeling,  nevertheless  I  have 
a  haunting  fear  that  at  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises 
something  will  be  left  unsaid  upon  the  various  topics 
assigned  to  us. 

Courteous  allusion  has  been  made  to  certain  personal 
associations  of  mine  with  international  arbitration.  I 
call  to  mind  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  eighteen 
years  ago  this  month,  and  almost  this  very  day,  the 
Mexican  Senate  ratified  a  protocol  by  virtue  of  which 
the  dispute  relative  to  the  Pious  Fund  of  the  Calit'ornias 
was  referred  to  what  is  known  as  The  Hague  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  for  settlement.  It  was  my  fortune 
in  this  connection  to  represent  the  United  States  and  to 
open  for  the  first  time  a  tribunal  which  had  remained 
till  that  time,  from  the  date  of  its  formation,  unused 
and  whose  further  employment  European  statesmen  ap- 
parently did  not  expect.  Thjs  contest  was  the  first  im- 
portant fruit  of  the  First  Hague  Conference. 

We  who  attended  the  hearings  in  the  Pious  Fund  case 
were  immensely  impressed  with  the  idea  that  much  was 
to  be  expected  from  the  development  of  this  great  effort 
toward  world  peace.  That  our  opinion  was  not  without 
some  justification  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  cases  have  within  the  past  eighteen 
years  gone  to  The  Hague  Permanent  Court  to  find  their 
solution.  These  cases  have  been  varied  in  their  nature, 
involving  many  instances  of  treaty  construction,  national 
responsibility,  boundaries,  and  even  trenching  upon  the 
field  of  national  susceptibilities  not  included  in  mone- 
tary adjustments. 

Yet  it  is  hard  to  resist  the  feeling  that  The  Hague 
conferences  have  not  lived  up  to  the  promise  they  made, 
and  will  not  do  so  in  the  future  except  they  be  ap- 
proached by  the  nations  concerned  in  a  very  different 
frame  of  mind. 

We  will  not  forget  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  called  the 
First 'Hague  Conference,  having  in  mind  the  diminution 
of  oppressive  national  armaments.  We  will  observe  that 
neither  the  First  nor  the  Second  Conference  took  one 
single  step  toward  the  attainment  of  this  rational  and 
important  end;  that,  so  far  from  being  peace  conferences, 
about  three-fourths  of  all  treaties  entered  into  at  The 
Hague  relate  to  regulations  controlling  the  authorized 
killing  of  men,  and  in  so  doing  give  the  status  of  war, 
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a.-  a  condition   of   nature-.  ;i    tinner   founiliition    in   the 
thoughts  of  men. 

We-  will  licit  overlook  tin-  f:ul  that  reference  to  arbitra- 
tion  a-  prescribed  liy  The  Hague  treaties  is  mil  com- 
|nils<irv  and  is  not  treated  c\eii  as  atlWting  tlie  e-on- 
sciciie-e-s  iif  nations,  if  national  interests  of  tin-  parties  in 
dispute-  make  it  apparently  inadvisable  to  resort  to  pcacc- 
ful  judicial  settlement  and  to  prefer  the  arbitrament 
of  arms. 

I'ntil  nations  can  approach  Hague  conferences  pre- 
pared to  surrender  some  part  of  what  they  lire  pleased 
In  term  their  national  sovereignty,  and  this  feeling  ex- 
tends to  the  greater  nations  as  well  as  to  the  least,  sub- 
stantial results  will  not  be  achieved  through  these  meet- 
ings. 

Let  us  reinemlK-r  that  at  the  present  time,  useful  as 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  is,  or  may  be  made, 
c\ecpt  it  be  a  part  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  symmetric- 
ally planned  fabric  of  international  unity,  it  is  an  ex- 
erescence  which  may  be  thrown  aside  without  materially 
(banking  the  antagonistic  relations  of  nations. 

I ..  i  us  for  a  moment  compare  the  present  situation 
with  that  confronting  this  lie-public  in  1787,  when  our 
National  Constitution  was  framed.  If  the  delegates  from 
the  several  States  had  come  together  and  had  said,  "\Ve 
will  form  a  treaty  of  peace  among  ourselves,"  and,  with- 
out going  materially  further,  had  said,  "We  will  estab- 
lish a  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
have  power,  at  the  option  of  the  several  States,  to  de- 
termine disputes  arising  between  themselves,"  we  may 
believe  that  such  a  Supreme  Court,  binding  or  intended 
to  bind  the  States  of  the  Union,  would  have  been  as  a 
roj>e  of  sand  and  at  the  first  touch  fallen  into  impotence. 

The  true  national  cement  furnished  to  us  by  the 
fathers  of  \'*~,  was  found  in  the  fact  that  they  estab- 
lished between  the  States  not  a  Supreme  Court,  but 
absolute  free  trade.  No  State  could  discriminate  against 
another  in  commerce  or  otherwise,  and  the  rivalries  of 
Slates  were  thus  rendered  harmless. 

While  I  may  seem  for  a  moment  to  be  trenching  upon 
parti/an  politic-.  1  must  venture  to  say  that  until  the 
nations  of  the  earth  come  together  and  agree  that  they 
will  no  longer  fence  themselves  around  with  suspicions 
of  each  other  and  bar  the  Crates  of  communication  with 
custom-houses,  little  real  progress  will  be  made.  The 
c  itixen  of  any  country  must  lie  able  to  take  himself,  his 
possessions  and  his  ambitions,  from  one  country  to  an- 
other with  the  same  degree  of  freedom  as  attends  his 
transfer  within  the  United  States  from  one  State  to  an- 
other. I'ntil  this  principle'  becomes  (irmly  recognized  as 
the'  rule  of  theoretic  action  among  State-  of  the  world, 
Hague  conferences  will  lack  e-tre-e-tivi-ni---.  Accordingly 
as  we  approach  this  principle-,  Ilajjuc  conferences  will 
grow  more  and  more  efficient. 


FINANCE   AND   A  CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

By  JOHN  BURKE, 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States 

FI\V\CI:  is  largely  a  domestic-  question  and  imint  he 
based  ujxin  a  sound  linancial  policy  at  home,  to  com- 
mand respect  abroad.  No  constructive  foreign  policy 
can  be-  maintained  without  finances,  and  since  the  pa-- 
Uge  of  the-  lie-serve  Hank  Act  the-  national  banks  of  this 
country  of  a  certain  minimum  capital  can  establish  and 
maintain  in  foreign  countries  branch  banks,  which  an- 
of  great  benefit  and  advantage  in  the  handling  of  our 
foreign  commerce. 

We  can  perhaps  best  judge  of  what  can  be  done  in 
financing  a  foreign  policy  by  considering  what  has  been 
done  since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  World  War.  At  that 
time-  thousands  of  Americans  were  in  Europe.  Their 
bankers'  checks  and  their  tickets  home  were  not  recog- 
nized. Congress  immediately  appropriated  money  for 
their  relief,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  individual  citizens  for  the 
relief  and  return  to  the  United  States  of  relatives  in 
Europe,  and  the  Treasury  Department,  acting  in  concert 
with  the-  State  and  War  Departments,  looked  after  the 
Americans  abroad  and  brought  them  safely  home. 

We  were  a  debtor  nation  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
and  the  European  investors  in  American  securities  pre- 
sented them  for  payment,  and  the  Treasury  Department 
loaned  the  banks  in  New  York  a  half  billion  dollars  of 
additional  currency,  which  met  the  situation,  and  within 
six  months  the  money  loaned  was  hack  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  with  interest.  In  the  meantime  the 
balance  of  trade  was  turning  heavily  in  our  favor.  The 
Allied  countries  needed  munitions  of  war  and  needed 
money  with  which  to  buy  them.  We  loaned  them  the 
money,  very  little  of  which  went  abroad,  for  it  was  in 
this  country  that  the  Allies  needed  the  money.  Civdit 
for  the  amount  of  loan  was  given  to  the  borrowing  coun- 
try in  one  of  the  large  banks  of  New  York,  and  it  was 
checked  out  to  pay  for  our  wheat,  our  flour,  our  corn,  our 
beef,  our  pork,  and  our  munitions.  When  we  became  in- 
vohed  in  the  war  we  not  only  financed  our  own  war 
activities,  but  continued  to  finance  the  Allied  countries. 

We  had  no  great  standing  army  equipped  and  ready 
for  warfare.  Indeed,  we  did  not  have  sufficient  officers 
in  number  to  train  the  mighty  army  that  it  was  nce-es- 
sary  to  raise.  We  had  to  train  officers  first  to  train  our 
boys.  We  had  no  cantonments  or  camps  to  shelter  the 
soldier  boys.  We  built  i •anfonments,  fed,  clothed,  and 
trained  our  mighty  armies,  built  ships  to  take  them 
across  the  ocean,  and  built  railroads  in  France  to  take 
them  to  the  front;  and  yet  within  one  year  and  a  half 
from  the-  time  of  our  entry  inte>  the  war  we  had  two 
million  soldiers  in  France,  two  million  soldiers  in  train- 
ing in  the  cantonment-  in  this  country,  and  fifteen 
million  men  betwi-en  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty-five 
ready,  willing,  and  anxious  to  enlist  in  their  country's 
defense,  if  necosary.  We  la  1  wired  uiiele-r  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  having  to.  pay  war  prices  for  food,  clothing. 
and  labor,  and  for  all  the  material  that  went  into  the 
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manufacture  of  weapons  and  munitions,  and  while  doing 
all  of  this  we  continued  to  finance  our  Allies. 

Tremendous  sums  of  money  were  invested  through  the 
Treasury  Department  in  Liberty  bonds  purchased  on  the 
market  to  keep  the  market  up,  and  in  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness and  farm-loan  bonds.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  were  raised  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  K.  C.'s,  the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  Jewish  Aid  So- 
ciety, to  be  expended  by  these  benevolent  organizations 
for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  soldier  boys  at  home 
and  abroad.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  soldier  boy  was  recognized  as  something  more 
than  a  fighting  machine,  and  everything  of  evil  was 
excluded  from  the  army  camp  and  army  life.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  history;  there  is  nothing  like  it  in 
fiction,  for  the  wondrous  tales  of  the  Arabian  Nights 
pale  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  marvel- 
ous achievements  of  this  country  in  the  year  and  a  half 
in  which  we  were  involved  in  the  war.  If  we  could  have 
kept  alive,  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  the  spirit 
of  self-sacrifice  of  our  people  which  existed  during  the 
war,  we  would  be  a  long  way  on  our  road  back  to  normal 
conditions.  Since  we  financed  our  own  country  in  time 
of  war  and  loaned  to  the  Allied  countries  ten  billion 
dollars,  we  ought  not  to  have  any  trouble  in  financing 
any  constructive  foreign  policy.  But  the  first  thing  is  to 
get  back  to  normal  conditions,  and  to  assist  the  returned 
soldiers  until  they  are  absorbed  into  the  business  life  of 
the  country. 

We  accomplished  these  mighty  things  because  practi- 
cally every  American  was  helping;  but  as  soon  as  the 
armistice  was  signed  the  people  quit  helping.  They 
forgot  the  mighty  debt  this  country  incurred  during  the 
war,  and  the  drive  habit  continued.  Hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  are  being  raised  for  colleges,  universities, 
benevolent  organizations,  and  churches.  I  believe  in  col- 
leges, universities,  churches,  and  benevolent  organiza- 
tions ;  but  is  this  the  time  to  burden  the  people  with  these 
continuous  drives  after  the  sacrifices  they  made  for  their 
country  during  the  war,  and  is  it  the  kind  of  production 
that  counts?  Is  it  not  increasing  the  cost  of  building 
material,  making  it  prohibitive  to  the  poor  man  who 
wants  to  build  a  home?  The  Liberty  bonds,  purchased 
at  great  sacrifice  during  the  war,  are  dumped  upon  the 
market.  The  cost  of  living  is  increased  for  lack  of  pro- 
duction. By  adding  the  war-profit  tax,  to  be  paid  by  the 
ultimate  consumer,  and  the  avarice  of  the  profiteer  com- 
pelled many  deserving  people  to  sell  their  Liberty  bonds 
at  a  sacrifice  to  purchase  the  necessities  of  life.  Ex- 
travagance and  speculation  are  rampant  throughout  the 
country.  This  is  our  immediate  problem  and  one  that 
must  be  solved  before  we  can  give  much  attention  to  a 
foreign  constructive  policy  not  connected  with  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  treaty  of  peace. 

When  our  boys  crossed  the  ocean  to  fight  for  humanity 
and  to  .make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  we  hoped, 
and  we  still  hope,  for  some  international  power  that  will 
prevent,  future  wars.  If  I  had  power  to  establish  peace 
upon  earth.  I  would  begin  by  disarmament.  No  country 
will  start  a  war  if  it  is  not  prepared  for  war,  and  the 
country  that  is  prepared  for  war  and  wants  war  will  find 
an  excuse  for  war.  .We  know  that  the  great  World  War 
was  not  started- until  Germany  was  ready;  we  know,  too, 


that  the  murder  of  an  archduke  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
war.  That  was  the  excuse  for  the  war.  But  there  is  a 
mighty  difference  between  an  excuse  and  a  reason. 

You  cannot  establish  peace  with  mighty  armies. 
Armies  are  not  raised  and  equipped  for  peace,  but  for 
war.  Fighting  is  the  soldier's  profession,  and  he  is  just 
as  anxious  to  engage  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a 
lawyer,  doctor,  or  dentist,  or  any  other  professional  man 
is.  War  means  to  the  soldier  an  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish himself  upon  the  field  of  battle.  It  means  promo- 
tion, and  every  soldier  is  seeking  promotion.  Our  soldier 
boys  came  from  the  peaceful  homes  throughout  the  land. 
They  knew  nothing  about  war  except  what  they  learned 
in  their  histories.  Did  they  fight  ?  Ask  the  Germans ! 
Percy,  the  rich  man's  son,  got  right  down  into  the 
trenches  among  the  cooties  and  fought  and  shed  his 
blood  the  same  as  the  little  chap  who  had  grown  up  in  an 
alley  and  had  had  a  fight  every  day  of  his  life. 

What  about  the  man  who  has  used  the  talents  that 
God  has  given  him  for  better  purposes  in  the  construc- 
tion of  weapons  for  the  destruction  of  human  life?  He 
has  spent  his  life  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  destroy 
life.  What  he  wants  to  know  is,  Will  the  weapon  or  the 
munition  do  the  thing  for  which  it  is  intended  ?  It  is  a 
part  of  him;  it  is  a  creature  of  his  handiwork,  of  his 
brain,  and  just  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  the  painting 
that  the  artist  throws  upon  the  canvas  is  a  part  of  the 
artist.  It  would  seem  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  interna- 
tional power  to  prevent  future  wars,  now  is  the  time  to 
secure.it,  while  the  world  is  still  bleeding  from  the 
wounds  of  this  awful  war.  It  must  come,  in  time,  and 
your  organization  is  doing  a  great  work  by  keeping  in 
the  forefront  your  high  and  noble  purpose  of  establish- 
ing peace  upon  earth. 


ALTRUISM  AND  A  CONSTRUCTIVE 
FOREIGN  POLICY 

By  THOMAS  E.  GREEN, 
Director  Speakers'  Bureau,  American  Red  Cross 

I  WISH  to  be  extremely  careful  as  to  the  choice  of  each 
word  that  I  shall  address  to  you  at  this  time. 

It  is  no  easy  task  to  conclude  such  a  discussion  as  that 
to  which  you  have  listened.  The  various  phases  that 
make  up  subjects  of  the  evening  have  been  presented  to 
you  by  those  who  by  virtue  of  long  years  of  activity  have 
become  masters  of  their  theme. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  round  this  remarkable  dis- 
cussion into  a  conclusion. 

I  am  not  a  specialist  along  lines  of  finance  and  educa- 
tion. Of  economics  and  diplomacy,  of  law  and  litera- 
ture, I  have  no  new  word  to  offer. 

I  come  to  you  as  a  dreamer  of  dreams,  as  a  seer  of 
visions,  if  perchance  I  may  guide  your  thought  to  the 
conclusion  I  wish  to  reach. 

There  seems  to  be  no  question  whatever  about  the 
fact  that,  however  we  would  like  to  think  to  the  contrary, 
we  are  not  through  with  the  war. 

The  Red  Planet  that  ruled  men's  passions  during  the 
long  conflict  is  still  in  the  ascendant  and  glares  halt- 
fully  from  the  sky. 
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The  world  has  not  made  a  good  reaction.  Civilization 
1ms  not  yet  recovered  its  equipoise. 

It  is  a  bewildered  world  everywhere — a  confused 
world,  and  until  great  facts  are  adjusted  and  new  rela- 
tions are  established  it  is  an  imperiled  world. 

War  has  brought  two  great  results  to  the  world — ruin 
and  revelation,  destruction  and  disillusion. 

Of  the  ruin  of  war,  ghastly,  vast  and  incalculable, 
there  are  no  words  adequate  for  description. 

I  have  just  come  from  the  scene  of  that  ruin,  where 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Alps  I  went  through  league 
after  league  of  desolation,  with  broken  habitations, 
ruined  villages,  shattered  towns;  the  very  face  of  nature 
itself  cut  and  gashed  and  torn  into  such  awfulness  .is 
baffles  imagination. 

It  was  easy  to  break  and  destroy.  That  which  genera- 
tions had  builded  crumbled  like  a  house  of  cards  before 
the  belching  of  shrapnel  and  the  rattle  of  machine-guns. 
It  was  easy  to  shoot  the  world  up.  We  are  finding  it  is 
infinitely  harder  to  build  the  world  back. 

Equally  startling  and  even  more  grotesque  was  the 
revelation  of  war. 

It  came  in  the  midst  of  an  age  that  had  wrapped  itself 
in  smug  complacency  over  its  achievement;  that  believed 
it  was  far  and  away  the  greatest  and  grandest  and  the 
most  advanced  epoch  in  all  of  time. 

Human  society  is  a  queer  institution.  Builded  appar- 
ently upon  substantial  foundations,  it  was  in  reality 
constructed  out  of  shreds  and  patches. 

Precedent,  prejudice,  heredity,  and  environment  were 
far  more  potent  dynamics  in  this  world  than  are  logic 
and  sound  philosophy. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  everybody  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  war  was  over. 

After  a  few  hours  of  hysterical  and  emotional  celebra- 
tion everybody  prepared  to  get  out  and  get  down  to 
normal  peace-time  activity. 

But  when  people  turned  and  looked  back  toward  wliut 
had  been  they  realized,  to  their  amazement,  that  it  was 
not  there.  Stranger  than  that  they  realized  that  what 
they  thought  had  been  there  never  was  there. 

Every  conceivable  explanation  of  the  unrest,  dissatis- 
faction, and  disorder  that  prevail  throughout  the  world 
has  been  proposed  except  the  real  one — the  one  that  is 
deepest  and  most  important 

Centuries  ago  the  man  who,  whatever  he  may  have 
been,  was  at  least  wise  in  his  comprehension  of  the 
human  forces  of  his  day  wrote : 

"Where  there  Is  no  vision  the  people  perish." 

And  by  vision  the  wise  man  meant,  of  course,  the  com- 
prehension and  the  following  of  an  ideal — of  a  great  pat- 
tern that  should  produce  alike  in  the  individual  and  in 
the  aggregate  of  individuals  that  we  call  human  society 
the  constant  result  of  peace  and  happiness  among  men. 

For  I  may  perhaps  remind  you  that  peace  is  not  an 
ideal  at  all ;  happiness  is  not  an  ideal ;  contentment  is 
not  an  ideal.  They  are  states  of  mind — conditions  of 
life  attendant  upon  the  achievement  of  an  ideal.  The 
ideals  that  are  the  dynamic  forces  that  produce  peace, 
happiness,  and  contentment  are  human  liberty,  justice, 
righteousness,  the  conduct  of  an  orderly  human  society. 


\Vithout  them  as  creative  forces  peace  is  but  an 
iridescent  dream. 

The  prophet  who  sang  the  glories  of  the  splendors  of 
the  millenial  dream  found  it  in  the  conjunction: 

"Righteousness  and  Peace  have  met  each  other." 

You  cannot  make  peace  by  act  of  Congress,  unless  by 
that  self-same  act  you  establish  the  conditions  that  result 
in  peace. 

For  generations  past  the  modern  world  has  been  in  a 
state  of  intellectual  upheaval. 

Beginning  with  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  stern  rebellion  against  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion— against  special  class  and  privilege — found  its  ex- 
pression in  the  proj,Tam  of  liberty  and  individualism  as 
the  ideals  whose  achievement  was  to  bring  peace. 

With  the  vindication  of  these  claims  man's  attention 
naturally  turned  to  himself,  his  surroundings,  his  occu- 
pation, his  possibility. 

There  is  no  greater  peril  in  the  world  than  the  peril 
which  lies  in  half  truth.  There  is  no  greater  falsehood 
in  the  world  than  the  falsity  of  exaggerated  truth. 

Independence  made  man  a  natural  egoist,  and  egoism, 
si  rangely  enough,  is  the  keynote  of  lawlessness. 

Only  the  wise  man  can  recognize  the  danger  to  him- 
self when,  being  set  free  from  the  restraints  and  com- 
pulsions which  constitute  tyranny,  he  begins  to  demand 
of  himself  freedom  from  the  internal  and  ethical  re- 
straints that  distinguish  liberty  from  license. 

We  have  come  to  a  point  in  our  modern  psychology 
where  we  admit  the  wide  influence  of  the  subjective 
mind  as  a  dynamic  force. 

Loose  in  the  modern  world  myriads  of  minds,  each 
one  intent  upon  its  own  satisfaction  and  its  own  attain- 
ment, and  you  create  an  atmosphere  where  nothing  is 
possible  but  disorder,  conflict,  and  destruction. 

Our  ancestors  fought  for  independence;  for  inde- 
pendence they  thought  and  spoke  and  reasoned  and  leg- 
islated, and  by  its  attainment  as  an  ideal  they  dreamed 
they  were  producing  and  compelling  peace. 

The  pendulum  has  swung  too  far.  A  new  watchword 
has  become  the  world's  necessity — not  independence,  but 
interdependence  is  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  that  man 
must  learn. 

If  the  ruin  of  war  is  to  be  rebuilded ;  if  the  revelation 
of  war  is  to  be  understood;  if  civilization  is  to  recruit 
its  tottering  forces;  if  it  is  to  go  on  at  all  toward  the 
framing  of  a  constructive  policy  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  it  must  move  in  harmonic  chords  if  it  moves 
at  all. 

The  old  one-string  melody  of  national  egoism  has 
vanished  with  the  economic  crudities  of  yesterday. 

It  took  four  years  of  fighting  and  cost  the  world  prob- 
ably twenty  million  lives  and  incomprehensible  expendi- 
ture of  substance  to  trample  the  mad  delusions  of  selfish- 
ness that  all  but  wrecked  the  world. 

Out  of  it  we  are  coming  with  this  fact  stamped  clearly 
upon  our  minds:  the  world  can  no  longer  be  half  bond 
and  half  free ;  half  clothed  and  half  naked ;  half  hungry 
and  half  fed.  I  doubt  if  we  can  much  longer  say  that 
the  world  can  exist  half  rich  and  half  poor;  half  master 
and  half  serf,  in  any  way  or  shape  or  form  that  human 
co-operation  and  brotherhood  can  remedy. 
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We  are  going  to  have  sonic  strange  experiences  ad- 
justing things  before  we  are  through  with  this  aftermath 
of  war. 

The  falsity  of  much  that  has  been  deemed  essential 
must  be  demonstrated.  Expediency  must  give  way  to 
duty;  profit  must  become  secondary  to  principle;  selfish- 
ness must  yield  to  altruism. 

There  can  be  no  cure  for  the  ills,  contradictions,  and 
the  unrest  of  the  world  until  faith  in  righteousness  and 
the  rule  of  universal  justice  are  restored  and  made  su- 
preme in  the  life  of  men  and  of  nations. 

No  man  can  live  unto  himself  alone.  No  nation  can 
live  unto  itself  alone.  Not  in  theory,  but  in  absolute 
practice,  mutuality  is  the  world's  single  solvent,  the  one 
ideal  that  can  produce  lasting  peace. 

In  America  we  think  that  our  peculiar  fortune  in  war 
has  produced  peculiar  results,  but  a  glance  at  the  pages 
of  history  assures  us  otherwise. 

War  has  always  produced  strangely  similar  result*. 
It  has  always  developed  the  profiteer  beside  the  patriot; 
greed  and  dishonesty  beside  gallantry  and  devotion. 
The  present  atmosphere  throughout  the  entire  world  is 
a  dangerous  one  to  idealism. 

That  condition  is  especially  true  here  in — 

"America,  half-brother  of  the  world, 
With  something  good  and  bad  of  every  land." 

But  the  essential  difficulties  of  our  condition  only 
make  its  possible  glories  greater. 

We  have  lost,  alas,  the  moral  value  of  the  tremendous 
sentimentalism  with  which  we  flung  ourselves  into  the 
world  conflict.  It  was  the  chance  for  the  development 
of  a  stupendous  force  that  might  have  led  and  saved  the 
world. 

It  has  gone  down  into  the  midst  of  the  slimy  tides  of 
personal  selfishness  and  grasping  greed. 

There  remains  a  great  object-lesson  in  the  work  of  the 
American  Bed  Cross,  which  was  the  heart  of  a  nation 
mobilized  for  service.  The  record  of  what  it  did  is  writ- 
ten in  syllables  of  gratitude  and  affection  that  the  world 
will  never  tire  of  repeating.  The  story  of  its  achieve- 
ment is  an  epic  whose  splendor  can  never  be  sung,  and 
that  not  because  the  Ked  Cross  was  anything  new  or 
unique  or  wonderful. 

The  Eed  Cross  was  merely  the  symbol  of  sacrifice — 
sacrifice  that  is  the  price  of  victory — victory  that  is  the 
ideal  that  will  make  peace — the  real,  the  lasting  victory 
of  a  nation  that  learns  that  true  greatness  lies  not  in  rich 
abundance  nor  in  pampered  selfishness,  but  in  the  serv- 
ice that  loves  itself  last;  that  lives  for  all  mankind. 

It  is  a  dream,  you  say.  I  fear  I  must  grant  you  that ; 
but  remember  that  it  is  the  dreamer  that  has  always  led 
the  world. 

Even  in  the  sordid  chapters  of  world  history  that  lie 
behind  us  men  have  followed  the  signs  upon  the  skies 
and  not  the  foot-prints  upon  the  sands. 

For  such  a  time;  for  such  a  crisis;  for  such  a  possi- 
bility— 

"God  give  us  men.    The  time  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and  willing  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy ; 


Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 

Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue 

And  dam  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking; 

Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 

In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking." 

A  constructive  foreign  policy  will  fail  that  is  not 
based  in  service;  that  does  not  know  the  throbbing  soul 
of  brotherhood. 

But,  knowing  these,  our  weak  endeavor  attains  a 
matchless  power,  for  it  lays  our  aspiration  at  the  feet  of 
Him  who  came — 

"Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister" ; 
who  gave  His  life  for  the  world. 


THE  UNPOPULAR  AMERICAN 

By  H.  W.  DUNNING 
Of  American  Graves  Registration  Service,  Paris 

IT  EASILY  is  understood  how  those  wlio  stay  at  home 
make  the  mistake  of  thinking  of  Americans  as  being 
at  the  height  of  popularity  and  glory  abroad.  Why  not  ? 
Having  won  a  long  and  bloody  struggle  for  the  Allies 
and  dictated  a  victorious  peace,  we  are  preparing  to  put 
the  world  on  its  feet  again  with  our  money,  food,  and 
moral  support.  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  are  our 
debtors. 

And  that  fact,  coupled  with  the  attitude  of  the  aver- 
age American  who  visits  Europe,  and  Europe's  miscon- 
ception of  the  average  American,  is  the  reason  why,  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation,  we  are  unpopular.  Natu- 
rally, the  trend  of  political  events,  to  some  extent, 
affects  this  international  opinion  of  us;  but  the  main 
factors  are  as  already  set  forth.  These  observations  are 
made  after  having  visited  practically  every  section  of 
Europe  with  a  view  to  determining  the  cause  for  the 
unpopular  American. 

Put  a  thermometer  to  gauge  popularity  in  the  mouth 
of  each  member  of  Europe's  family  of  nations  and  notice 
their  temperature. 

As  is  to  be  expected,  we  are  most  popular  among  the 
small,  new  nations  of  central  and  southeastern  Europe 
and  western  Asia — Poland,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Esthonia, 
Czecho-Slavokia,  Jugo-Slavia,  the  independent  Arabic 
tribes  of  Mesopotamia  and  Yemen,  Palestine,  and  Ar- 
menia. Four  things  are  directly  responsible  for  this : 
First,  America's  successful  participation  in  the  war  and 
our  stand  at  the  peace  table  for  the  rights  of  small  na- 
tions; second,  the  magnificent  relief-work  undertaken 
by  the  American  Eed  Cross  and  Hoover  Food  Adminis- 
tration in  the  desolate  provinces  of  these  nations ;  third, 
the  physical  assistance  rendered  by  individual  Amer- 
icans and  American  legions  before  and  after  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  with  Germany;  fourth,  sales  made  and 
credits  extended  to  these  new  nations. 

As  always  has  been  the  case,  governments  of  newly 
created  republics  are  more  nearly  in  harmony  with  or 
more  representative  of  the  masses  than  is  usually  true 
of  older,  more  established  nations,  where  the  rut  of 
politics  has  been  cut  deeply.  At  first  glance,  this  might 
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-ceni  to  have  little  licaring  mi  the  question  of  our  popu- 
lantv  ;  Init  give  it  a  second  thought  and  you  will  sec 
that  it  is  merelv  a  matter  of  Ix-ing  popular  with  the 

(M'ople.     because     they     tin'     tile     government,     and     they 

realize  that  in  aiding  the  government  we  arc  aiding  the 
indiviihml. 

In  tin**1  small  nations  we  are  popular,  not  because 
we  an-  tlieir  creditors.  Init  despite  this  fact.  IVrhiips. 
as  nations,  they  are  too  young  and  nationalization  is  too 
new  for  them  to  feel  the  weight,  of  debt. 

(lauding  the  new  nations'  approval  of  us  at  100,  how 
do  the  old-timers  rate  us? 

1'rohahly  the  next  highest  are  little  Montenegro,  Al- 
Iwnia,  Serbia,  and  our  late  half-hearted  enemy,  Austro- 
llungary.  now  Austria  and  Hungary.  But  now  our 
Miccessful  participation  in  the  war  is  crowded  into  the 
background,  as  of  secondary  importance',  to  make  way 
for  those  (iood  Samaritan  twins,  the  Red  Cross  and  the 
Food  Adiniiii.-tration. 

The  lied  Cross  especially  has  lx>en  active  in  the  Bal- 
.  and  the  regard  and  admiration  that  it  has  gained 
for  us  is  cited  by  the  fact  that,  no  matter  how  turbulent 
certain  districts  are  |>o!itically,  the  American  and  his 
property  are  religiously  respected.  Nor  will  the  three 
small  nations  soon  forget  our  part  in  clearing  tlieir  do- 
mains of  occupation.  In  the  case  of  Serhia,  our  credits 
and  sales  of  supplies  lias  Ixeen  welcomed. 

Austria  and  Hungary  appreciate  our  relief  aid,  par- 
ticularly that  of  the  Food  Administration,  to  such  an 
extent  that  both  Vienna  and  Buda|iest  now  have  Amer- 
icaiH  administrating  their  local  food  supplies  in  In-half 
of  the  national  governments.  The  people  of  these  two 
nations  hear  us  no  especial  ill-will  over  late  hostilities, 
hut  rather  look  on  us  as  delivering  them  from  a  bad  fix, 
into  which  they  had  fallen  through  their  friendship  with 
i  Germany.  Of  course,  this  will  not  hold  true  in  all 
localities,  for  there  are  many  Germans  in  the  two  na- 
tions; hut  the  majority  of  Hungarians  and  Austrians, 
Imth  upix-r  and  lower  clas.-e>.  are  looking  to  the  future 
and  inviting  the  attention  of  American  industry  and 

capital. 

Let  us  rate  this  group's  esteem  of  us  at  !>0. 

Following  the  last-mentioned  nations  comes  a  group 
that  is  composed  principally  of  neutrals  during  late  hos- 
tilities— Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark,  Spain,  Switzer- 
land. Holland,  and  Portugal.  They  have  no  real  nui.-c 
for  disliking  us.  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  en- 
|>ccial  reason  why  they  should  like  us.  The  question, 
therefore.  l)ecomes  one  of  personal  approval  of  individ- 
uals: and.  while  the  press  of  these  countries  take  occa- 
sional jmkes  at  our  political  leaders,  our  policies,  and 
our  customs,  on  tin-  whole  our  popularity  wave  hreaks 
on  friendly  shores.  \Ve  are  not  loved,  yet  neither  are 
we  hated. 

Ix-t  us  rate  ourselvo  80. 

\Ve  now  come  to  a  group  of  nations  whose  attitude  is 
hard  to  explain  and  correspondingly  hard  to  understand. 
This  group  is  composed  of  Bulgaria.  Roimiania,  Turkey. 
••.  and  Russia. 

Bulgaria,  as  a  people  and  as  a  government,  is  prob- 
ably the  most  openly  hostile  member  of  the  group,  if 
not  of  Europe's  family.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  both 
the  controlling  jniwer  and  the  masses  of  Bulgaria  are 
\  for  conquest  and  war  spoils;  and,  being  pri- 


marily warriors,  then  defeat  in  the  late  struggle  meant 
more  to  them  than  11  would  have  to  a  less  military  race; 
also,  being  more  primeval,  they  show  it. 

li'oiiniania  presents  a  curious  contrast.  The  govern- 
ment, while  outwardly  \cry  friendly,  is  in  reality  almo-t 
hostile  to  the  American;  the  people,  though  reserved, 
are  sincere  in  their  res|>ect  and  admiration.  The  reason 
is  apparent,  when  it  is  explained  that  the  militaristic 
party  in  jniwer  is  eager  for  conquest  and  annexation, 
while  the  people  desire  |>cace  so  strongly  that  they  al- 
most lean  toward  the  Bolshevik  theory.  It  may  be  re- 
marked, in  this  connection,  that  several  times  sales  of 
war  material  and  supplies  made  to  Koiunania  by  the 
A.  E.  F.  have  been  held  back  from  delivery  in  order  to 
enforce  certain  military  restrictions,  and  even  after  de- 
livery considerable  friction  alwavs  occurs  over  .-ettle- 
inents.  I  fed  Cross  relief-work  has  done  much  to  win  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

Turkey  wants  the  United  States  to  act  &s  her  guar- 
dian, but  the  unsophisticated  American  should  not  ac- 
cept this  as  a  sign  that  we  are  overwhelmingly  popular 
at  Constantinople.  To  the  Harboard  Military  Com- 
mission and  to  those  of  us  who  have  visited  Turkey  is 
given  the  ability  to  understand.  Political  Turkey  fig- 
ures that  if  Uncle  Sam  takes  the  mandate,  it  will  mean 
an  inflow  of  American  capital  and  a  chance  for  those  in 
power  to  reap  the  benefits.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  ca.se 
of  loving  our  money,  not  us.  The  people  of  Turkey  are 
passive,  even  as  are  the  Bulgars. 

Our  position  in  Greece  resembles  the  way  we  are  re- 
garded by  Houmania,  with  the  exception  that  the  people 
of  (ireeee  are  more  nearly  in  accord  with  the  desires  of 
the  ruling  clique — that  is,  for  a  greater  Greece — the 
territorial  (ireeee  of  old.  And  when  America  steps  in 
against  aggregation,  we  tread  on  some  one's  toes.  Nat- 
urally, we  are  not  going  to  be  so  awfully  popular  with 
the  owner. 

Russia  presents  a  curious  situation.  To  those  of  the 
masses  not  bitten  with  the  Bolshevik  bug,  the  American 
represents  the  ideal  and  is  accorded  the  highest  re-pect  : 
hut  woe  to  the  American  who  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
radicals.  His  life,  liberty,  ami  pursuit  of  happine>>  i- 
doomed  to  be  very  short.  Reading  this,  vou  might  con- 
clude that  Lenin,  Trot/.ky,  and  the  other  leaders  of  Bol- 
shevikism  are  opposed  to  us;  but  there  you  would  be 
mistaken,  for  I  have  it  on  good  authority,  from  those 
who  have  talked  with  these  men,  that  they  are  strongly 
pro-American. 

So  much  for  our  "tcni[>crature  70"  friendly  enemies. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  most  of  the  smaller  nations 
of  Knrope.  we  have  left  Belgium,  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany — the  nations  where  the  extremes 
should  be  reached,  but  are  not. 

Here  will  be  some  surprises. 

Belgium,  no  doubt,  has  been  pictured  by  many  as 
being  so  thoroughly  enamoured  of  the  United  State- 
that  only  our  laws  keep  her  out  of  the  union.  This  be- 
lief should  l>o  revised.  The  people  of  Belgium,  as  a 
majority,  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  have  little  real 
adoration  or  sincere  admiration  for  the  Americans. 
They  appreciate  our  aid  as  a  financial  asset  and  are 
willing  to  thank  us  for  our  military  efforts,  but  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  our  true  friend  in  this  countrv  is  the 
royalist  group,  with  democratic  Kiug  Albert  at  its  head. 
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It  was  King  Albert  and  his  little  army  of  faithfuls  who 
said,  "They  shall  not  pass  without  a  fight,"  and  when 
President  Wilson  visited  Belgium,  it  was  this  little 
army,  a  minority  of  the  population,  who  acclaimed  him. 
The  best  rating  we  can  give  Belgium  is  80 — along  with 
the  neutrals. 

England,  on  the  other  hand — ponderous,  stolid  old 
England,  with  whom  we  are  always  bickering  and 
grumbling — has  a  better  opinion  of  us.  She  even  ad- 
mits that  if  England  had  not  won  the  war,  America 
probably  would  have.  Even  yet  she  thinks  us  a  little 
queer  and  inclined  to  brag,  and  nothing  less  than  a  trip 
to  the  States  could  convince  her  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  entirely  shed  the  clothes  of  the  barbarian.  To 
England  we  are  as  one  of  the  family  strayed  from  the 
fold  and  slightly  changed  by  association  with  people 
beneath  our  social  position.  She  rates  us  a  good  90, 
and  if  Australia,  Canada,  and  Africa  were  included,  it 
would  go  a  good  95. 

The  people  of  France,  outside  of  Paris,  are  probably 
the  most  sincere  admirers  we  have  in  Europe,  but  the 
minute  one  steps  inside  the  exterior  boulevards,  things 
change.  For  this  reason  we  had  best  consider  France 
as  France  and  Paris. 

France  is  our  sincere  admirer,  because  we  have 
reached  nearer  to  the  heart  of  France,  have  given  more 
and  asked  less,  and  been  less  of  a  burden  than  is  true 
in  Paris.  At  Bordeaux  we  built  docks,  dredged  rivers, 
and  made  friends  with  the  town.  Brest  was  given  miles 
and  miles  of  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  and  an  idea 
of  American  energy.  Northern  France  became  the  ward 
of  the  Eed  Cross,  various  associations,  and  individual 
Americans. 

Paris  saw  us  only  as  wealthy  creditors,  riding  in  fine 
limousines,  requisitioning  dozens  of  needed  hotels  aiul 
office  buildings  and  sending  the  cost  of  living  sky-high 
by  the  payment  of  exorbitant  prices  and  tips  for  any- 
thing that  took  our  fancy.  We  came  to  Paris  thirty 
thousand  strong  and  settled  on  the  city  like  a  swarm  of 
locusts — eating,  drinking,  and  'making  merry.  They 
wanted  to  treat  us  with  polite  friendliness,  and  we,  in 
our  American  superiority,  not  understanding  them, 
answered  in  rough  banter.  Now,  the  Frenchman  has  a 
keen  sense  of  humor,  but  it  is  not  of  the  same  type  as 
the  American's,  and  he  does  not  understand  our  joshing. 
When  we  tell  him  a  good  joke  he  laughs,  but  when  we 
playfully  remark  that  a  single  Yankee  child  can  whip 
ten  Frogs,  his  dignity  is  hurt,  and,  although  he  might 
not  say  so,  he  is  resentful. 

Political  France  is  just  a  little  peeved  with  Wilson, 
and  provoked  that  we  did  not  give  our  A.  E.  F.  prop- 
erty as  another  partial  payment  on  our  debt  to  Lafay- 
ette. They  do  not  seem  .to  consider  that  $300,000,000 
sale  as  an  accommodation. 

And  the  American  girl,  when  she  comes  to  Paris,  will 
find  herself  unpopular,  because  some  priggish  Amer- 
ican welfare  supervisor,  during  the  high  tide  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  K.  of  C.,  and  Jewish  Welfare  Board  occu- 
pancy of  Paris,  conceived  the  idea  and  passed  the  ruling 
that  at  dances  and  receptions  given  by  these  organiza- 
tions no  French  girls  would  be  allowed. 

Considering  France  and  Paris  as  one  again,  the  ther- 
mometer reads  about  85 — between  England  and  Bel- 
gium. 


Next  for  our  late  ally  and  now  near  enemy,  Italy. 

Italy  has  been  bitten  by  the  same  bug  that  nipped 
Greece,  the  bite  of  said  bug  causing  dreams  of  rejuvena- 
tion. Italy  is  dreaming,  scheming,  and  working  for  the 
old  Eoman  Empire  brought  down  to  date.  When  Italy 
thought  that  we  would  sanction  this  ambition,  Amer- 
icans were  very  popular  in  the  peninsula,  as  witness 
President  Wilson's  visit  to  that  country;  but  when  our 
representatives  at  the  peace  conference  refused  to  ap- 
prove the  granting  of  certain  territories  to  Italy,  our 
popularity  dropped  several  degrees.  They  even  took  to 
renaming  newly  christened  streets  and  giving  our  sol- 
diers stationed  in  Italy  the  cold  shoulder.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  evacuate  our  troops  and  prohibit  leaves  into  that 
country  in  the  interest  of  good  diplomacy.  This  dislike 
was,  and  to  some  extent  still  is,  participated  in  by  both 
government  and  people.  However,  Italy  is  tempera- 
mental and  will  soon  forget  and  forgive,  so  that  out  of 
kindness  of  heart  we  will  be  lenient  and  read  the  ther- 
mometer at  70 — just  below  Belgium. 

We  have  left  now  only  Germany — the  country  in 
which  most  of  us  don't  care  about  being  popular,  but  are. 

An  American  in  Germany  cannot  escape  popularity. 
He  has  it  thrust  upon  him.  And  the  amusing  part  of 
it  is  that  theirs  is  sincere,  as  far  as  German  sincerity 
goes.  The  people  in  the  provinces  of  Germany  have 
always  leaned  toward  us,  even  during  hostilities;  and, 
now  that  it  is  over,  the  military  caste  and  Berlin  are 
rather  glad  to  admit,  without  animosity,  that  it  was 
America  who  did  it  and  not  the  rest  of  the  Allies. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  there  were  so-called  demon- 
strations against  Americans  in  Berlin;  but,  being  there 
at  the  time  and  acquainted  with  the  situation,  I  can 
state  that  they  were  not  real  "hate"  demonstrations,  but 
just  staged  mob  scenes,  to  affect  decisions  at  Versailles. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  we  rate  higher  in  Germany 
than  we  do  right  at  the  present  time  in  Italy;  in  fact, 
along  with  our  late  ally,  Belgium,  and  the  neutrals. 


THE  STUDY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
IN  GERMANY 

By  HANS  WEHBERG 
A  Translation 

IN  A  PETITION  of  July  15, .1919,  the  German  League 
for  a  League  of  Nations  has  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Public  Instruction 
plans  for  the  promotion  of  the  instruction  in  interna- 
tional law  in  the  universities,  in  order  to  open  a  way 
for  the  scientific  introduction  into  the  questions  of  in- 
ternational law  and  the  League  of  Nations.  But  the 
understanding  for  these  far-reaching  problems  ought  to 
permeate  the  whole  German  people.  Therefore  this 
work  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  the  reform  in  the 
instruction  of  the  university  students.  It  is  necessary  to 
start  in  the  secondary  schools  and  the  colleges  to  arouse 
the  proper  spirit  for  the  new  problems  of  our  time  and 
to  point  out  that  a  new  era  has  begun  for  the  mutual 
understanding  and  the  political  intercourse  of  nations. 
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I.  Therefore  it  M.'fin>  in  !»•  aiUisalile.  in  the  training 
of  the  future  teachers  of  civics,  to  insure  the  proper 
consideration  for  international  law,  and,  furthermore, 
in  the  general  examinations  (examinations  as  to  general 
information)    of   the   higher  teachers,   to   insist   upon 
knowledge  of  international  law.     In  giving  expression 
to  this  wish,  the  German  League  for  a  League  of  Na- 
tions aligns  itself  with  the  plan  submitted  by  Professor 
Kadbruch  (Kiel)  and  Professor  Riihlmaun  (Berlin)  in 
a  petition  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and 
Religion  (plan  for  the  civic  education  of  the  candidates 
for  instructorship  in  higher  schools).     This  plan  pro- 
vides for  an  obligatory  lecture  course  on  international 
law  for  those  who  intend  to  apply  for  the  license  of 
teaching  civics.     Radbruch  and  Ruhlmann  wish,  fur- 
thermore, that  the  publicist  courses  be  taken  jointly  by 
future  teachers  of  civics  and  by  lawyers,  and  that  in  the 
education  of  the  law  student  they  be  given  precedence 
o\er  the  courses  on  private  law.     In  this  special  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  upon  the  fundamental  problems 
of  international  law;  also  upon  those  problems  which 
have  become  of  special  significance  through  the  Peace 
Treaty  of  Versailles — e.  g.,  the  problem  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  idea  of  the  court  of  arbitrations  and  of 
disarmament,  the  idealogy  of  the  Hague  peace  confer- 
ences, the  international  regulation  of  the  protection  of 
labor,  the  questions  of  world  economy,  the  protection  of 
national  minorities,  the  right  of  self-determination  of 
nations,  etc. 

II.  But  the  university  instruction  in  civics  which  they 
propose  would  reach  only  the  future  teachers,  and  essen- 
tially only  the  teachers  in  higher  institutions,  including 
.the  normal-school  teachers,  not,  however,  the  graded- 
school  teachers.    For  the  period  of  transition,  at  least, 
a  supplementary  course  is  needed — a  course   for  the 
teachers  already  in  office,  a  course  lasting  from  two  to 
three  weeks,  including  and  emphasizing  especially  the 
international  law.     Teachers  of  all  classes,  including 
graded-school  teachers,  ought  to  be  detailed  to  attend 
these  courses  at  governmental  expense.     These  courses 
might  form  the  nucleus  for  "A   Free  University   of 
Political  Sciences"  at  Berlin,  as  described,  along  the 
lines  of  the  famous  French  institution,  by  Riihlmann 
in  his  "Wege  zur  Staatsgesinnung"  (Ways  to  Educate 
the  Public  Mind),  1919,  page  15G  ff. 

III.  Aside  from  civic  instruction  in  the  schools,  there 
also  remains  the  important  task  to  direct  the  mind  of 
the  young  generation  toward  the  questions  of  interna- 
tional law  and  of  the  League  of  Nations.    In  his  valu- 
able article,  "The  League  of  Nations  as  a  Pedagogical 
Problem"  (published  in  the  collection  "The  Idea  of  the 
League  of  Nations,"  Berlin,  1919),  Professor  Ruhlmann 
lias  explained  in  detail  how  this  demand  can  be  reali/r<l. 


His  ideas  shall  be  further  illustrated  by  the  following 
<  \amples: 

In  the  teaching  of  history  the  world  empire  of  the 
Unmans,  founded  upon  might,  suggests  a  comparison 
with  the  latest  plans  of  a  world  organization  which  are 
supposed  to  be  based  upon  the  moral  power  of  right. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  in  the  Divine  world  empire 
the  first  great  attempt  to  combine  the  civilized  world 
under  the  power  of  an  idea  inspiring  all  nations.  The 
great  fight  of  the  Dutch,  the  Spaniards,  and  the  Britons 
for  the  supremacy  of  the  sea  directs  the  attention  to  the 
problem  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  appearance 
of  Hugo  Qrotius. 

In  all  peace  pacts  since  the  War  of  30  Years  are  found 
important  basic  decisions  showing  progress  in  interna- 
tional law.  How,  since  that  time,  attempts  have  again 
and  again  been  made  to  humanize  the  rights  of  war, 
but  how  the  true  humanization  of  war  means  its  abol- 
ishment, that  should  be  written  into  the  hearts  of  youth 
with  fiery  letters.  In  treating  the  alliances  and  the 
principle  of  European  equilibrium,  it  seems  to  be  not 
less  important  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  these  systems 
and  the  necessity  of  a  League  of  Nations.  It  is  instruc- 
tive to  show  that  by  establishing  certain  important  prin- 
ciples— e.  g.,  the  idea  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  or  the  principle  of  nationalities  of  Napoleon 
III — the  first  attempt  was  made  to  prepare  for  the  or- 
ganization of  States,  and  that  salvation  can  only  be 
looked  for  in  subordinating  all  international  organiza- 
tion to  the  law.  How  in  modern  times  isolated  economic 
bodies  develop  more  and  more  into  world  economy ;  how, 
as  a  consequence,  international  commercial  treaties 
more  and  more  take  their  place  with  treaties  of  a  purely 
political  nature;  how  the  great  unions  in  the  fields  of 
postal  and  telegraphic  service,  of  copyright,  etc.,  have 
originated — these  are  questions  that  must  be  placed  in 
the  foreground  of  investigation.  Not  only  how  wars 
originated,  but  also  how  wars  were  avoided  by  courts  of 
arbitration  (case  of  the  Alabama,  etc.),  must  be  shown, 
and  the  development  of  the  Hague  peace  conferences 
with  reference  to  the  most  important  problems,  especially 
Germany's  position  to  them,  must  henceforth  belong  to 
the  A  B  C  of  historical  instruction.  Thus  the  teacher 
of  history,  if  he  really  masters  the  fundamental  idea 
and  the  development  of  international  law,  can  at  all 
times  familiarize  the  pupil  with  the  idea  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

In  geographic  instruction  the  questions  of  the  impor- 
tance of  territorial  waters,  of  the  high  sea  in  war  and 
peace,  etc.,  can  be  discussed  in  conjunction  with  the 
problem  of  the  limits  of  the  zones  of  supremacy.  The 
study  of  the  newest  political  boundary  line  promotes  the 
discussion  of  manifold  political  problems — e.  g.,  the 
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peaceful  settlement  of  numerous  boundary  dissensions, 
of  the  respect  paid  to  the  will  of  the  population  by 
plebiscite,  of  the  question  of  nationality,  etc.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  international  rivers  that  flow 
through  the  territories  of  several  nations  is  impossible 
without  explaining  the  development  of  the  rights  of 
inland  navigation. 

Thus  it  could  be  pointed  out  how  beneficial  the  work 
of  the  Danube  Commission  has  been  in  regulating  the 
course  of  the  lower  Danube.  Many  of  the  large  cities 
of  the  world  (e.  g.,  Bern,  Bruxelles,  Geneva,  the  Hague, 
etc.),  contain  important  peace  monuments  or  form  the 
seat  of  institutions  of  international  law.  On  the  bound- 
ary between  Argentine  and  Chile,  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  Andes,  a  statue  of  Christ  was  erected  in  memory 
of  the  peaceful  settlement  of  a  dangerous  quarrel  be- 
tween the  two  neighboring  countries. 

The  desirability  of  reading  important  documents  of 
international  law  in  the  study  of  languages  should  be 
emphasized.  In  the  writings  of  Marcus  Aurelius  we 
find  the  classical  words:  "Nations  are  to  each  other 
like  the  houses  of  a  city.''  Would  it  not  be  possible  to 
read  in  the  Latin  classes  selections  from  Hugo  Grotius' 
immortal  work,  and  in  the  English  classes  the  extremely 
instructive  description  of  the  restriction  of  armaments 
on  the  Canadian  lakes  from  the  documents  of  the  Amer- 
ican Senate?  It  is  most  important,  however,  that  se- 
lected chapters  of  the  extremly  dramatic  discussions  at 
the  Hague  peace  conferences,  as  well  as  classical  orations 
of  a  pacifist  nature,  should  be  placed  before  the  students. 
Fragments  of  the  autobiographies  of  classical  teachers 
of  international  law  also  belong  in  the  German  readers. 
Think  of  .the  strange  life  of  John  Jacob  Moser,  of  the 
growth  of  Bluntschle,  etc. — men  who  have  played  an 
important  role  politically  and  whose  lives  are  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  German  people.  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  young  generation  must  be  aroused  not  only  by 
the  report  of  battles,  but  also  by  the  study  of  important 
personalities  such  as  Dunant,  Suttner,  Nobel,  etc. 

IV.  The  German  League  for  a  League  of  Nations 
also  hopes  that  the  department  will  take  care  that  more 
lectures  on  international  law  will  he  introduced  into  the 
colleges. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

HUNGARY  AND  THE  ALLIES  signed  a  treaty  of  peace 
at  Versailles  June  4,  the  day  being  formally  observed  as 
one  of  mourning  throughout  Hungary.  Count  Apponyi, 
the  Liberal  leader,  termed  the  compact  "a  rag  of  in- 
iquity." Signatories  for  Hungary  were  difficult  to  find, 
but  Alfred  D.  Lazas  and  Augusts  Benard  finally  served. 
Ambassador  Wallace  represented  the  United  States. 
Hungary's  attitude  toward  the  States  now  independent, 


but  made  up  of  peoples  formerly  associated  with  her  in 
pre-war  Austria-Hungary,  has  been  so  typically  ar- 
rogant and  Magyarish;  she  has  reacted  so  decidedly 
toward  monarchy  as  over  against  the  dominant  demo- 
cratic drift  of  the  times,  that  today  she  has  few  friends. 
One  of  the  economic  -problems  she  faces  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  International  Transport 
Workers,  in  session  in  Amsterdam,  June  3,  voted  to  re- 
fuse to  furnish  aid  in  any  way,  either  by  rail,  water, 
post,  or  telegraph,  to  the  Hungarian  people,  the  same 
being  punishment  for  the  "White  Terror"  methods  used 
against  Hungarian  workingmen  by  the  government. 

RUSSIAN  PROPAGANDA  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST  and  in  the 
territory  where  the  Allies,  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
with  Turkey,  must  now  solidify  their  political  and  mili- 
tary power,  takes  on  the  form  disclosed  in  the  following- 
circular,  posted  generally  throughout  Thrace  and  Ana- 
tolia : 

"Mussulmans  of  the  world,  victims  of  the  capitalists, 
awake !  Hussia  has  abandoned  the  Czar's  pernicious  policy 
toward  you  and  offers  to  help  you  overthrow  English 
tyranny.  She  will  allow  you  freedom  of  religion  and  self- 
government.  The  frontiers  existing  before  the  war  will  be 
respected,  no  Turkish  territory  will  be  given  Armenia,  the 
Dardanelles  will  remain  yours,  and  Constantinople  will  be 
the  capital  of  the  Mussulman  world.  The  Mussulmans  in 
Russia  will  be  given  self-government.  All  we  ask  in  ex- 
change is  that  you  fight  the  reckless  capitalists  who  would 
exploit  your  country  and  make  it  a  colony." 

EUROPE  HAS  LONG  HAD  HER  ECCLESIASTICAL  ''BLACKS." 

For  a  briefer,  yet  not  short,  time  she  has  had  her  social- 
istic "Reds"  and  her  monarchial  "Whites."  Is  she  now 
to  have  her  "Greens"?  On  August  6  an  International 
Peasants'  Congress  will  be  held  at  Cologne,  at  which 
representatives  of  the  rural  dwellers,  especially  the 
farmers  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land, Sweden,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  and  Norway,  will 
gather  to  form  a  union,  with  headquarters  at  The  llague. 
Its  purpose  will  be  to  fight  socialism,  with  its  roots  as  a 
propaganda  in  the  cities  of  Europe  and  its  main  advo- 
cates in  men  who  have  emerged  from  the  city  prole- 
tariat and  "intellectuals."  The  chief  backing  of  this 
peasants'  union  now  comes  from  Bavaria,  and  as  far  as 
it  bears  on  the  future  unity  of  Germany,  it  also  indi- 
cates that  south  Germany  is  resisting  Prussian  domina- 
tion, with  industrialism  as  its  chief  economic  factor  and 
creed. 

POLAND'S  DRIVE  INTO  RUSSIAN  TKIWITORY,  with  the 
aid  of  Ukranian  forces  and  nominally  for  the  interests 
of  that  still  unrecognized  new  State,  as  well  as  for  al- 
leged Polish  interests,  has  sharply  divided  British  and 
French  opinion  during  the  past  month.  Whatever  the 
outcome  may  be,  the  incident  has  its  important  bearings 
upon  the  future  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
What  these  are  may  be  best  inferred  from  the  speech 
made  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil  before  the  English  Wesleyan 
Synod  in  mid-May,  ^hen,  as  reported  in  the  Manclirs- 
/IT  QuArdian,  he  said: 

"The  best   thing  that  could  be  hoped   for,   he  supposed, 
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would  be  the  (Instruct i f  tht>  Bolshevik  Government ;  but 

what  was  1,1  take  its  place  a  military  government  holding 
IM.W.T  l,\  tlic  sword  only,  or  anarcln  V  If,  on  the  other 
lianil.  the  I'oles  were  defeated,  what  a  disaster!  He  was 
not  mi  eneiin  of  tli,.  I'oles.  but  he  thought  they  hud  com- 
mittal a  colossal  mistake.  Ifnt  he  would  view  with  pro- 
found regret  a  disaster  to  the  Polish  Government.  What 
wonlil  be  the  |Misition  of  the  signatories  to  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  who  saw  this  new  small  nation  crushed? 

"Hi-  could  not  help  asking  why  was  not  this  war  stopped. 
It  might  have  IK-CII  ditlleult  for  a  government  to  have  told 
tin-  Toll-*  they  were  not  to  light,  but  why  did  not  the  I-eague 
of  Nations  intervene'.1  Was  there  no  member  of  the  League 
to  say.  'Here  is  just  the  case  for  which  the  League  was 
brought  into  cxisience'V  I/ct  the  Poles  and  the  Russians 
conn-  before  the  I-cague.  and  let  them  say  what  they  were 
nfraid  of.  If  the  I'oles  were  afraid  of  Invasion  by  the  Kus- 
siaiis.  let  them  say  so.  If  the  Russians  had  n  grievance 
iigain.M  the  I'oles,  let  them  say  so." 

KXCI.I  SIOS    OF    I'liKMlll:    NlTTI    KliOM    OKKK'K    (lid    not 

hc-f  long,  and  he  came  back  to  power  with  a  cabinet  of 
younger  and  more  modern-spirited  men,  aiid  under  less 
obligations  to  both  the  Clericals  and  the  Socialists  for 
liis  tenure.  If  the  Jugo-Slavia  dispute  has  not  been 
settled,  neither  has  it  become  more  acute.  D'Annun/io 
at  Fiume  still  continues  in  he  a  thorn  in  the  flesh;  but 
his  capacity  for  harm  grows  less  as  the  local  population 

trade  by  his  contumacy  and  as  he  displays  anew 
his  eccentric  egotism.  His  latest  fad  is  "spiritism"'  and 
mysticism,  a  turn  that  sensualists  quite  often  take  alter 

grossly  materialistic,  if  ''artistic."  It  is  signifi- 
cant of  the  essential  democracy  of  the  Italian  people 
today  and  their  drift  toward  republicanism,  assented 
to  by  the  king,  that  the  government  should  have  pre- 
sented 1,1  1'arliameiit  a  hill  stipulating  that  henceforth 
only  the  two  houses  of  the  national  legislature  may  de- 
dare  war,  and  that  all  treaties  or  international  agree- 
ments must  he  communicated  to  both  chambers.  More- 
over, if  the  bill  becomes  a  law,  all  treaties  of  alliance. 
arbitration,  peace,  or  commerce,  and  others  involving 
expenditures  or  relating  to  the  property  of  Italian? 
abroad,  must  first  be  ratified  by  the  two  chandlers. 

is  distinct  imitation  of  the  American  theory  of 
legislative  supervision  and  modification  of  compacis 
negotiated  by  the  executive,  but  with  the  popular,  lower 
linii-c  of  the  legislature  included  with  the  Senate.  On 
June  9th  the  Nitti  Ministry  again  fell. 

THE   UNIVERSALITY    OK   TIIK    Mot  Sl\<;    I'KOBI.KM    being 

-een  and  also  the  cumin, >n  sense  of  one  nation  learning 
from  another  as  to  how  to  solve  it,  quite  naturally  an 
Inter-Allied  Housing  and  Town  Planning  Con^re- 
open,-,!  June  :',  in  London.  Delegates,  several  hundred 
in  number,  attended  as  representatives  ,,f  the  Tinted 
States,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium,  Kin- 
land.  Denmark,  ( '/echo-Slovakia,  Italy,  Japan,  Poland, 
Chile,  l.'otimania,  Siam.  I'ruguay.  and  .Iug,,-S|avia. 
Searcity  and  high  cost  of  building  materials,  labor  (in 
some  countries),  and  borrowed  capital  arc  resp  .nsjldc 
for  the  failure,  since  the  armistice,  to  make  good  the 
destruction  wrought  by  the  war  or  to  alter  for  the  Letter 
the  ratio  of  construction  and  use. 


IT  IS  REPORTED 

That  literacy  In  Japan  is  higher  than  In  any  State  In  the 

rniteil   States. 


That    trade    between    the    Culled    Stales    and    (ierman.v    is 
growing  rapidly. 

That  during  the  World  War  5,(X)0  American  soldiers  mar- 
ried while  abroad. 


That  Berlin  plans  to  build  at  once  5,500  new  residences 
to  relieve  the  housing  shortage. 


That   an  international  Labor  Mission  lias  left  Berlin  for 
Poland  to  study  conditions  there. 


That  the  cost  of  food  In  Great  Britain  lias  risen  1-T.  per 
cent  above  the  pre-war  level. 


That  Vienna  journals  have  been  cut  down  to  eight 
daily  because  of  the  shortage  of  paper. 


That  the  entire  (ierman  air  force  has  l>een  disbanded,  the 
army  no  longer  possessing  any  military  aeroplanes. 


That  the  Swiss  people  voted  to  join  the  League  of  Na- 
tions by  a  vote  of  approximately  400,000  to  300,000. 


That  mail  and  passenger  aerial  service  between  England 
and  Holland,  three  trips  weekly,  was  begun  May  17. 


That  a  decree  has  been  passed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
that   Kspeninto  shall  !«•  taught  In  all  the  schools  of  Russia. 


That  one  cause  of  the  housing  shortage  in  Great  Britain 
is  the  death  or  disablement  in  the  World  War  of  200,000 
British  carpenters. 


That  a  Swiss  chocolate  syndicate  has  given  twenty  tons 
of  chocolate  for  distribution  through  the  Infant  Welfare 
Centers  in  Vienna. 


That  Swedish  Communist  workmen  have  invited  the  chil- 
dren of  150  Bolshevik  workers  from  Moscow  to  spend  the 
summer  in  Sweden. 


That  Paris  Is  suffering  Iruui  the  disappearance  of  silver 
money  from  circulation,  and  that  the  condition  is  rapidly 
intolerable. 


That  a  conference  is  to  be  held  at  Copenhagen  in  June, 
to  which  representatives  of  countries  Interested  in  Russia's 
foreign  trade  are  to  lie  Invited. 


That,  Switzerland  having  voted  to  join  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  place  of  meeting  for  the  assembly  next  November 
will  he  (iciicva,  as  originally  agreed. 

That  over  live  thousand  little  Belgians  with  hearty  api>c- 

tites  are  fed  daily  by  the  Junior  Hed  Cross  of  A riea   at 

an  average  cost  of  fifty  meuls  for  a  dollar. 
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That,  having  trouble  at  Macao  to  get  bidders  for  the  new 
opium  farm,  the  farm  is  to  be  put  up  at  public  auction,  in- 
tending bidders  being  required  to  deposit  $250,000. 


That  the  Krupp  munition  works,  near  Leipsic,  are  now 
building  locomotives,  typewriters,  adding-machines,  cash- 
registers,  bicycles,  and  similar  instruments  of  peace. 


That  Romagne  Cemetery,  in  France,  where  are  buried 
24,000  American  soldiers,  will  be  lighted  by  power  furnished 
by  an  American  auto-engine  donated  by  the  American  Red 
Cross. 


That  Lords  Curzon  and  Robert  Cecil  are  quite  at  logger- 
heads over  the  Tights  and  duties  of  the  League  of  Nations 
in  the  matter  of  checking  the  Polish  offensive  against  the 
Bolsheviks. 


That  fifty  Congressmen  are  planning  to  study  at  first  hand 
during  the  summer  the  problems  of  statehood  for  Hawaii, 
Philippine  independence,  and  Chinese  and  Japanese  immi- 
gration. 


That  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lockwood  Marsh,  of  England,  in 
a  lecture  on  "Imperial  Aspects  of  Aviation,"  has  prophesied 
that  important  dispatches  would  be  carried  to  all  parts  of 
the  Empire  by  air. 


That  2,500  starving  children  of  Vienna  left  that  city  in 
February  for  Milan,  where  they  went  to  Italian  homes  to 
be  cared  for,  free  of  charge,  this  being  the  tenth  in  a  series 
of  such  assignments. 


That,  according  to  the  Bolshevist  wireless  service,  the 
Moscow  Communists  were  engaged  on  May  Day  in  spring 
cleaning  the  Kremlin,  and  that  Lenin  was  one  of  the  clean- 
ers, "carrying  heavy  loads." 


That  during  the  war  France  lost  57  per  cent  of  her  men 
under  thirty-two  years  of  age,  600,000  houses  ruined,  75,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  laid  waste,  and  3,000  miles  of  railroad 
and  2,500  miles  of  highway  destroyed. 


That  during  the  less  than  two  years  of  Seigu-Kai  control 
in  Japan  the  government  has  prohibited  the  publication  of 
eighty  different  reports,  sixteen  of  which  related  to  Korea ; 
also  that  it  has  extended  the  censorship  over  various  news- 
papers. 


That  a  French  committee  has  been  formed  to  commem- 
orate the  centenary  of  the  death  of  Napoleon  I,  May  5,  and 
that  the  committee  will  collect  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  called 
the  Napoleon  Endowment,  which  will  be  used  for  recon- 
struction purposes  in  the  devastated  regions  of  France. 


That  175,000  American  farm  implements,  shovels,  hoes, 
rakes,  hatchets,  distributed  by  the  "Society  of  Friends" 
Unit  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  are  being  used  by  the 
farmers  of  South  Ardennes  in  their  garden  cultivation,  the 
implements  coming  from  two  large  United  States  Army 
Engineer  supply  dumps  taken  over  by  the  Quaker  relief 
workers  and  put  within  reach  of  farmers  badly  in  need  of 
such  equipment. 


THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  THE 
LEAGUE 

On  June  10  the  Committee  on  Platform  of  the  Republican 
National  Convention  reported  the  following  plank  defining 
its  attitude  toward  the  Paris  Treaty  and  the  Covenant  of 
the  League,  and  it  was  not  opposed  from  the  floor  and  had 
only  one  dissenter  on  the  committee,  a  delegate  from  Wis- 
consin. Formulation  of  this  plank  in  this  precise  form  was 
the  result  of  much  negotiation  between  the  party  leaders 
and  was  influenced  considerably  by  the  threats  of  With- 
drawal from  the  party  of  Senators  like  Johnson,  Borah, 
Rrandegee,  and  McCormick.  The  fight  for  specific  endorse- 
ment of  the  League  with  reservations  guarding  its  Ameri- 
canism was  led  at  the  last  by  former  United  States  Senator 
W.  Murray  Crane,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  plank  says: 

The  Republican  Party  stands  for  agreement  among  the 
nations  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  believe  that 
such  an  international  association  must  be  based  upon  inter- 
national justice  and  must  provide  methods  which  shall  main- 
tain the  rule  of  public  right  by  development  of  law  and'  the 
decision  of  impartial  courts,  and  which  shall  secure  instant 
and  general  international  conference  whenever  peace  shall 
be  threatened  by  political  action,  so  that  the  nations  pledged 
to  do  and  insist  upon  what  is  just  and  fair  may  exercise 
their  influence  and  power  for  the  prevention  of  war.  We 
believe  that  all  this  can  be  done  without  the  compromise  of 
national  independence,  without  depriving  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  advance  of  the  right  to  determine  for  them- 
selves what  is  just  and  fair,  when  the  occasion  arises,  and 
without  involving  them  as  participants  and  not  as  peace- 
makers in  a  multitude  of  quarrels  the  merits  of  which  they 
are  unable  to  judge. 

The  covenant  signed  by  the  President  at  Paris  failed  sig- 
nally to  accomplish  this  purpose  and  contained  stipulations 
not  only  intolerable  for  an  independent  people,  but  certain  to 
produce  the  injustice,  hostility,  and  controversy  among  na- 
tions which  it  proposed  to  prevent. 

That  covenant  repudiated,  to  a  degree  wholly  unnecessary 
and  unjustifiable,  the  time-honored  policy  in  favor  of  peace 
declared  by  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Monroe  and  pur- 
sued by  all  American  administrators  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, and  it  ignored  the  universal  sentiments  of  America  for 
generations  past  in  favor  of  international  law  and  arbitra- 
tion, and  it  rested  the  hope  of  the  future  upon  mere  expedi- 
ency and  negotiations. 

The  unfortunate  insistence  of  the  President  upon  having 
his  own  way,  without  any  change  and  without  any  regard 
to  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  which  shares 
with  him  in  the  treaty-making  power,  and  the  President's 
demand  that  the  treaty  should  be  ratified  without  any  modi- 
fication, created  a  situation  in  which  Senators  were  required 
to  vote,  upon  their  consciences  and  their  oaths,  according 
to  their  judgment,  upon  the  treaty  as  it  was  presented,  or 
submit  to  the  commands  of  a  dictator  in  a  matter  where  the 
authority  under  the  Constitution  was  theirs  and  not  his. 

The  Senators  performed  their  duty  faithfully.  We  ap- 
prove their  conduct  and  honor  their  courage  and  fidelity 
and  we  pledge  the  coming  Republican  administration  to 
such  agreement  with  the  other  nations  of  the  world  as  shall 
meet  the  full  duty  of  America  to  civilization  and  humanity, 
in  accordance  with  American  ideals  and  without  surrender- 
ing the  right  of  the  American  people  to  exercise  their  judg- 
ment and  their  power  in  favor  of  justice  and  peace. 

On  June  3  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  323  to  3  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : 

"That  in  the  interpretation  of  any  provision  relating  to 
the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  present  war  or  of  the 
present  or  existing  emergency  in  any  acts  of  Congress,  joint 
resolutions,  or  proclamations  of  the  President  containing 
provisions  contingent  upon  the  date  of  the  termination  of 
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the  war  or  of  the  present  or  existing  emergency,  <>r  «(  the 
•  nee  of  a  state  of  war,  the  date  when  this  resolution 
becomes  effective  shall  In-  mnsinied  and  treated  as  the  date 
of  the  termination  of  the  war  or  of  the  present  or  existing 
emergency,  notwithstanding  any  provision  in  any  act  of  Con- 
groan  or  Joint  resolution  providing  any  other  mode  of  de- 
termining the  date  of  the  termination  of  the  war  or  of  the 
present  or  existing  emergency. 

••i:\.-epting,  however,  from  the  operation  and  effect  of  this 
resolution  the  following  acts  and  proclamations,  to  wit,  the 
ai-t  entitled  'An  act  to  provide  further  for  the  national  se- 
curity and  defense  by  encouraging  the  production,  conserv- 
ing the  supply,  and  controlling  the  distribution  of  food  prod- 
ucts and  fuel,'  approved  August  10,  1917,  the  amendment 
thereto  entitled  The  Food  Control  and  District  of  Columbia 
Rent  aet.'  approved  October  22,  1919,  and  the  act  known 
as  the  'Trading  with  the  Enemy  act,"  approved  October  0, 
1917;  also  the  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  acts  herein  exeepted  from  the  effect  and  opera- 
tion of  this  resolution." 

On  June  4  the  Senate,  without  a  record  vote  and  after 
making  minor  amendments,  quickly  adopted  the  above  reso- 
lution. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  ARMENIA 

THE  HARBORD  REPORT-CONGRESS  DECLINES  TO  ACT 

Pressure  from  Armenians  resident  In  the  United  States, 
from  educators  and  missionaries  long  interested  in  schools 
and  propaganda  work  In  that  region  of  Turkey,  from  emi- 
nent friends  of  the  Christian  minorities  ground  under  Turk- 
ish rule — men  like  Viscount  Bryce — and  from  European  na- 
tions disinclined  to  accept  the  burden  of  governing  Armenia, 
whatever  their  ambitions  and  lusts  for  other  sections  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  may  be,  has  steadily  been  exerted  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  since  the  opening  of  the 
Peace  Conference  to  Induce  it  to  accept  a  "mandate."  These 
lulvisers  have  differed  as  to  the  extent  of  the  "mandate"  to 
be  accepted  and  the  physical  bounds  of  the  old,  yet  young, 
nation  to  be  conserved.  From  some  quarters  an  appeal  lias 
come  to  extend  the  area  of  American  occupation  and  take 
In  Syria  and  Palestine,  other  advisers  would  have  the 
western  republic  become  the  League  of  Nations'  policeman 
for  Turkey,  and  thus  abrogate  all  the  secret  treaties  and 
partitions  about  which  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  are 
contending. 

As  far  back  as  1919,  President  Wilson  sent  two  missions 
into  the  Turkish  domain  to  investigate  and  report  to  him  on 
conditions  there  found.  One  of  them,  the  Crane-King,  re- 
ported on  conditions  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  It  has  not  been 
made  public  yet  The  other  commission,  headed  l>y  Major 
General  J.  G.  Harbord,  put  its  report  before  the  President  in 
terms,  some  of  which  have  been  disclosed.  Congress  ex- 
pressly asked  for  this  evidence  In  order  that  it  might  aet 
intelligently  In  response  to  pre<-ure  Incessantly  being  put 
upon  It  On  April  3  the  President  released  the  re|«>rt.  from 
which  the  following  portions,  having  to  do  with  the  "man- 
date," are  quoted. 

REASONS  AGAINST  THE  MANDATE 

"First.  The  t'niled  States  has  prior  ;md  nearer  foreign 
obligations  and  ample  responsibilities  with  domestic  prob- 
lems growing  out  of  the  war. 

"Second.  This  region  has  been  a  battle  ground  of  militar- 
ism and  imperialism  for  centuries.  There  is  every  likelihood 
that  ambitious  nations  will  still  maneuver  for  Its  control. 
It  would  weaken  our  position  relative  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  probably  eventually  Involve  us  with  a  reconstituted 


Knssia.  The  taking  of  a  mandate  in  this  region  would  bring 
the  United  States  Into  the  politics  of  the  old  world,  contrary 
to  our  tradition,  a  policy  of  keeping  free  of  affairs  in  the 
l-iastern  hemisphere. 

"Third.  Humanltarlanism  should  begin  at  home.  There 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  dlllicult  .situations  which  call  for 
our  action  within  the  well-recognized  spheres  of  American 
influence. 

"Fourth.  The  United  States  has  In  no  way  contributed  to 
and  is  not  responsible  for  the  conditions,  political,  social,  or 
economic,  that  prevail  In  this  region.  It  will  be  entirely 
consistent  to  decline  the  Invitation. 

"Fifth.  American  philanthropy  and  charity  are  world- 
wide. Such  a  policy  would  commit  us  to  a  policy  of  med- 
dling or  draw  upon  our  philanthropy  to  the  point  of  ex- 
haustion. 

"Sixth.  Other  powers,  particularly  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia, have  shown  continued  interest  In  the  welfare  of  Arme- 
nia. Great  Britain  Is  fitted  by  experience  and  government, 
has  great  resources  In  money  and  trained  personnel,  and 
though  she  might  not  be  as  sympathetic  to  Armenian  aspira- 
tions, her  rule  would  guarantee  security  and  justice.  The 
United  States  Is  not  capable  of  sustaining  a  continuity  of 
foreign  policy.  One  Congress"  cannot  bind  another.  Even 
treaties  can  be  nullified  by  cutting  off  appropriations.  Non- 
partlsanshlp  Is  difficult  to  obtain  in  our  government." 

Great  Expense  Involved 

"Seventh.  Our  country  would  be  put  to  great  expense.  In- 
volving probably  an  Increase  of  the  army  and  navy.  Large 
numbers  of  Americans  would  serve  In  a  country*  of  loathsome 
and  dangerous  diseases.  It  Is  questionable  if  railroads  could 
for  many  years  pay  interest  on  Investments  In  their  very 
difficult  construction.  Capital  for  railroads  would  not  go 
there  except  on  government  guarantee.  The  effort  and 
money  spent  would  get  us  more  trade  In  nearer  lands  than 
we  can  hope  to  find  In  Russia  and  Roumanla.  Proximity 
and  competition  would  increase  the  possibility  of  our  becom- 
ing Involved  In  conflict  with  the  policies  Mnd  ambitions  of 
States  which,  now  our  friends,  would  be  made  our  rivals. 

"Eighth.  Our  spirit  and  energy  can  flnd  scope  in  domestic 
enterprise  or  In  lands  south  and  west  of  ours.  Intervention 
in  the  Near  Kast  would  rob  us  of  the  strategic  advantage  of 
the  Atlantic,  which  rolls  between  us  and  probable  foes.  Our 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  might  be  impaired.  Efficient 
supervision  of  a  mandate  at  such  distance  would  be  difficult 
or  Impossible.  We  do  not  need  or  wish  further  education  in 
world  politics. 

"Ninth.  Peace  and  justice  would  be  equally  assured  under 
any  other  of  the  great  powers. 

"Tenth.  It  would  weaken  and  dissipate  our  strength, 
which  should  be  reserved  for  future  responsibilities  on  the 
American  continent  and  in  the  Far  East.  Our  line  of  com- 
munication to  Constantinople  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  other 
naval  powers,  and  especially  of  Great  Britain,  with  Gibraltar 
and  Malta,  etc..  on  the  route. 

"Eleventh.  These  institutions  have  been  respected,  even 
by  the  Turks,  throughout  the  war  and  the  massacres,  and 
sympathy  and  respect  would  be  shown  by  any  other  man- 
datory. 

"Twelfth.  The  Peace  Conference  has  definitely  Informed 
the  Turkish  Government  that  it  may  expect  to  go  under  a 
mandate.  It  is  not  conceivable  that  the  I-eague  of  Nations 
would  permit  further  uncontrolled  rule  by  that  thoroughly 
discredited  government. 

"Thirteenth.  The  first  duty  of  America  Is  to  Its  own 
people  and  its  near  neighbors.  Our  country  would  be  in- 
\olved  in  this  adventure  for  at  least  a  generation,  and  In 
counting  the  cost  Congress  must  be  prepared  to  advance  such 
sums,  less  such  amounts  us  the  Turkish  revenues  should 
afford,  for  the  first  five  years,  us  follows:  First  year.  $275,- 
000,000;  second  year,  $17).000.(XH) :  third  year.  $12:i.750.0OO: 
fourth  year.  $!Mi.75(l.iKH):  fifth  year.  $85,750,000;  total, 
$75«.000,000." 

REASONS  FOR  THE  MANDATE 

"First.  One  of  the  chief  contributors  to  the  formation  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  the  United  States,  Is  morally  bound  to 
accept  the  obligations  and  responsibilities  of  a  mandatory. 
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"Second.  The  assurance  of  world  peace  at  the  world's 
cross-ways,  the  focus  of  war  infection  since  the  beginning 
of  history.  Better  -millions  for  a  mandate  than  billions  for 
future  wars. 

"Three.  The  Near  East  presents  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian opportunity  of  the  age — a  duty  for  which  the  United 
States  is  better  fitted  than  any  other — as  witness  Cuba, 
1'orto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Panama. 

"Four.  America  is  practically  the  unanimous  choice  and 
fervent  hope  of  all  the  peoples  involved. 

"Five.  America  is  already  spending  millions  to  save  starv- 
ing people  in  Turkey  and  Transcaucasia,  and  could  do  this 
with  much  more  efficiency  if  in  control.  Whoever  becomes 
mandatory  for  those  regions,  we  shall  still  be  expected  to 
finance  their  relief,  and  will  probably  eventually  furnish 
the  capital  for  material  development. 

"Six.  America  is  the  only  hope  of  the  Armenians.  They 
consider  but  one  other  nation,  Great  Britain,  which  they 
fear  would  sacrifice  their  interests  to  Moslem  public  opinion, 
as  long  as  she  controls  hundreds  of  millions  of  their  faith. 
Others  fear  Britain's  imperialistic  policy  and  habit  of  stay- 
ing where  she  hoists  her  flag.  For  a  mandatory,  America  is 
not  the  first  choice  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  Near  East,  but 
of  each  of  the  great  powers  after  itself.  American  power  is 
equal ;  its  record  clean ;  its  motives  above  suspicion. 

Self-supporting  in  Five  Years 

"Seven.  The  mandatory  would  be  self-supporting  after  an 
initial  period  of  not  to  exceed  five  years.  Building  railroads 
would  offer  opportunities  to  our  capital.  There  would  be 
great  trade  advantages  not  only  in  the  mandatory  region, 
but  in  the  proximity  to  Russia,  Roumania,  etc.  America 
would  clean  this  hotbed  of  disease  and  filth,  as  In  Cuba  and 
Panama. 

"Eight.  Intervention  would  be  a  liberal  education  for  our 
people  in  world  policies ;  give  outlet  to  a  vast  amount  of 
spirit  and  energv.  and  would  furnish  a  shining  example. 

"Nine.  It  would  stop  further  massacres  of  Armenians  and 
other  Christians,  give  justice  to  Turks,  Kurds,  Greeks,  and 
other  peoples. 

"Ten.  It  would  increase  the  strength  and  prestige  of  the 
United  States  abroad  and  inspire  interest  at  home  in  the 
regeneration  of  the  Far  East. 

"Eleven.  America  has  strong  sentimental  interests  in  the 
region — our  missions  and  colleges. 

"Twelve.  If  the  United  States  does  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility in  this  region,  it  is  likely  that  international  jealousies 
will  result  in  a  continuance  of  the  unspeakable  misrule  of 
the  Turk. 

"Thirteen.  'And  the  Lord  said  unto  Cain.  Where  is  Abel, 
thy  brother?'  and  he  said,  'I  know  not;  am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  " 

FOREIGN  GUARANTEES  IMPERATIVE 

General  Harbord  did  recommend  that  the  United  States 
make  its  own  terms  before  even  considering  acceptance  of  a 
mandate,  and  that  it  require  binding  guarantees  from  Eng- 
land, France,  Russia,  and  Germany  that  the  pledges  be  re- 
spected. This  point  of  view  he  stated  in  these  significant 
words : 

"We  would  again  point  out  that  if  America  accepts  a 
mandate  for  the  region  visited,  it  will  undoubtedly  do  so 
from  a  strong  sense  of  international  duty  and  at  the  unani- 
mous desire,  so  expressed,  at  least,  of  its  colleagues  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Accepting  this  difficult  task  without 
first  securing  the  assurance  of  conditions  would  be  fatal  to 
success.  The  United  States  should  make  its  own  conditions 
us  a  preliminary  to  consideration  of  the  subject — certainly 
before  and  not  after  acceptance,  as  there  are  a  multitude  of 
interests  that  could  conflict  with  what  any  American  would 
consider  the  proper  administration  of  the  country. 

"Every  possible  precaution  against  international  complica- 
tions should  be  taken  In  advance.  In  our  opinion,  there 
should  be  specific  pledges  in  terms  of  formal  agreements 
with  France  and  England  and  definite  approval  from  Ger- 


many and  Russia  of  the  dispositions  made  of  Turkey  ami 
Transcaucasia  and  a  pledge  to  respect  them." 

THE  MILITARY  EXPENDITURE 

The  report,  referring  to  the  military  problem  involved  in 
an  American  mandate  for  Armenia,  said  that  a  force  of 
troops  would  be  required  to  co-operate  with  the  native  con- 
stabulary. The  expeditionary  force  required  would  include 
marines  or  infantry,  with  artillery,  an  air  force  and  a  regi- 
ment of  railway  engineers,  together  with  an  extra  propor- 
tion of  sanitary  troops. 

"Estimates  of  the  number  of  mandatory  troops  vary 
greatly  from  li:!,000  to  200,000.  Conditions  change  so  rapidly 
that  plans  made  today  for  the  use  of  troops  might  be  obso- 
lete in  six  months.  Uncertainty  as  to  the  time  the  mandate 
will  be  tendered  and  accepted  makes  estimates  merely  ap- 
proximate.  Under  conditions  as  they  exist  today,  the  under- 
signed believes  that  a  force  of  two  American  divisions  with 
several  hundred  extra  officers,  or  a  total  force  of  59,000. 
would  be  ample. 

"Such  force  should  be  specially  organized;  one  airplane 
squadron  ;  a  minimum  of  artillery,  not  to  exceed  one  regi- 
ment of  75's  motorized,  a  minimum  of  the  special  services ; 
four  times  the  usual  number  of  sanitary  troops,  four  regi- 
ments of  cavalry,  with  minor  changes  in  organization,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  senior  general  officer  on  duty  with  the 
mandatory  government.  This  force  could  be  substantially 
reduced  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and  by  50  per  cent  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year.  After  that  some  further  reductions 
could  be  slowly  effected,  but  the  irreducible  minimum  would 
be  reported  at  about  the  strength  of  one  division. 

"The  annual  cost  for  the  force  of  the  army  above  stated 
would  be,  at  the  maximum,  for  the  first  year,  $88,500,000; 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  perhaps,  $59,000,000;  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  $44,250,000;  with,  therefore,  a  continuing  ap- 
propriation of  that  sum,  less  such  amount  as  local  revenues 
could  afford,  probably  a  very  substantial  fraction  of  the 
cost.  To  offset  our  expenditures,  there  would  be  available 
at  least  a  part  of  the  naval  and  military  budget  hitherto 
used  for  the  support  of  the  disbanded  armies  in  the  region. 
In  Turkey,  before  the  war,  this  totaled  about  $01,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  army,  including  $5,000,000  for  the  navy." 

The  opinion  also  was  expressed  that  any  nation  that  took 
a  mandatory  for  Armenia  and  the  Transcaucasus  without 
control  of  contiguous  territory,  Anatolia  and  Constantinople 
and  the  hinterland  of  Roumelia,  would  undertake  it  under 
"most  unfavorable  and  trying  conditions,  so  difficult  as  to 
make  the  cost  almost  prohibitive,  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order  and  the  security  of  life  and  property  uncertain, 
and  ultimate  success  extremely  doubtful.  With  the  Turkish 
Empire  still  freely  controlling  Constantinople,  such  power 
would  be  practically  emasculated,  as  far  as  real  power  is 
concerned." 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  PROPOSITION 

In  a  general  communication  dealing  with  the  future  of 
Turkey,  sent  to  the  Supreme  Council  the  last  of  March  and 
made  public  on  the  20th,  President  Wilson  let  it  be  known 
that  he  was  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Turk  from  Constanti- 
nople; that  he  regarded  it  essential  that  Russia  be  admitted 
to  share  in  any  future  international  control  of  the  Dar- 
danelles, and  that  he  believed  that  northern  Thrace  should 
be  given  to  Bulgaria. 

AMERICAN  MISSIONARY  INTERESTS 

The  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, with  headquarters  in  Boston,  an  organization  with 
the  largest  number  of  schools  and  hospitals,  as  well  as  mis- 
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sioimry  headiiuarlers  in  Turkey,  lias  tin-  following  plan  for 
^•tiling  the  problem: 

"1.  Tin-  Allii-s,  Including  tin-  I  nitnl  Stales,  to  recognize 
tin-  inde]N-ndcn<v  of  Ariiii-iiln.  to  include  Russian  ninl  Turk- 
Nil  Ariin-niii  and  Cillcia.  definite  l>ouinl:irii--  I..  l><-  drawn 
later. 

"I".  That  tin-  Allies  unanimously  agree  to  put  into  the 
liniids  of  tin-  I'nlted  Suites  tin-  p:n-ltieiitlou  of  the  entire 
iin-ii  of  Arinenla  mill  the  responsihlllty  for  setting  up  1111 
adequate  government  and  the  ilevelopment  of  the  resources 
of  the  country. 

••::.  1'ndcr  those  conditions.  America  would  take  up  nego- 
tiations with  the  dc  fii<-tii  government  of  Russian  Armenia 
anil  the  Armenian  National  lie-legation  representing  Turkish 
Armenia,  and  enter  into  arrangements  with  them  liy  which 
the-e  terms  should  l.e  earrled  out." 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND  ARMENIA 

At  the  fourth  pulilie  session  of  the  Ix-ague  of  Nations, 
helil  in  Purls.  April  11,  the  report  on  the  situation  In  Ar- 
menia uas  presented  liy  a  <-ommittee  headed  liv  Merhert 
A.  I.,  Fisher,  British  Minister  of  Kdiieiition.  Formation 
of  an  Armenian  State  on  a  free  and  inde|M-ndent  basis  was 
rei-ommi-niled.  To  bring  this  to  pass,  acceptance  of  a  man- 
date hy  some  nation,  acting  as  a  representative  of  the 
I/eagnc.  was  urged.  As  to  what  Stair  tins  should  IK-  would 
depend  partly  on  military  measures  necessary  to  liberate 
the  |M-ople  from  the  enemy  that  now  has  possession  of  their 
soil  and  partly  on  financial  considerations. 

MR.  HOOVER  AGAINST  THE  MANDATE 

In  addressing  a  Near  Must  Relief  mass  meeting  in  Phila- 
delphia April  II.  Mr.  Herliert  Hoover,  the  former  Food 
Administrator  and  now  almoner  of  American  aid  going 
to  stricken  nations  in  F.urope  and  Western  Asia,  said: 

"If  we  were  to  undertake  political  Intervention  in  Ar- 
menia tomorrow  we  would  find  from  the  physical  necessities 
of  the  ease  that  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  we  should 
In-  compelled  to  take  a  political  guardianship  not  only  of 
Armenia  itself,  but  also  of  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan  to  the 
north  and  Anatolia  and  Constantinople-to  the  west.  If  we 
were  to  place  this  region  in  a  position  to  develop  economic 
independence,  it  would  also  imply  the  guardianship  of 
Meso|Kitaniia  to  the  east.  \\Y  should  find  ourselves  brought 
into  direct  political  entanglement  with  the  whole  weight 
of  Russia  and  to  great  conflicts  of  economic  interests  with 
the  allies.  We  should  find  ourselves  projected  into  the  very 
maelstrom  of  F.uropean  |>olitics.  <  Mir  great  dilliculty  would 
not  IM-  Armenia,  but  conflict  of  interest  with  all  the  great 
I  lowers  interested  in  the  partition  of  Turkey ." 

A.  E.  F.  VETERANS'  PETITION 

•  In  April  11  a  delegation  of  Armenians  who  had  fought 
in  the  A.-  I-:.  F.  waited  on  Secretary  Colby,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of-  State,  and  urged  on  the  Knifed  States  immediate 
protection  of  the  Armenian  |icople.  aid  for  their  self-defense, 
provision  for  their  repatriation,  and  recognition  of  the  Ar- 
menian Republic.  Secretary  Colby  expressed  bis  personal 
pleasure  at  being  the  medium  through  which  the  ap|ieal 
would  lind  its  way  to  the  President,  where  he  said  that  it 
uould  tind  careful  examination  and  attention. 

PROTESTANT  AMERICA  BRINGS  PRESSURE 

A  memorial  from  the  Federated  Council  of  the  Churches 
of  Christ  in  America,  presented  to  the  President,  the  Vice- 
President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
enrly  in  April,  said : 


"\Ve  liog  your  careful  consideration  of  the  following 
points,  in  stating  which  we  believe  that  we  are  \oielng  the 
sentiments  of  the-  large  majority  of  the  religious  forces  ,,f 
America  : 

"First.  That  the  purpose  which  led  America  into  the  war 
\\as  not  fulfilled  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Germany 
has  been  defeated,  but  autocratic  militarism  still  lives  and 
is  even  now  manifesting  itself  in  Its  worst  form  in  the  for- 
mer Turkish  Kmpire.  which  has  been  well  called  the  breed- 
ing place  of  atrocities  and  wars. 

"Second.  That  there  is  a  growing  Impatience,  amounting 
to  Indignation,  over  the  failure  of  the  Administration  and 
of  Congress  to  concur  in  enacting  such  legislation  as  will 
enable  America  to  help  the  allied  nations  to  escajM-  from 
the  political  entanglements  of  the  past  and  to  solve  the  Near 
Kastern  problem  according  to  the  principles  of  right  and 
justice,  for  the  establishment  of  which  we  entered  the  war. 

"Third.  That  this  impatience  is  coupled  with  the  sense  of 
humiliation  that  America,  by  her  delay,  is  losing  her  prestige 
among  the  tuitions  and  the  acknowledged  moral  leadership 
which  has  been  accorded  her  by  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
and  that  she  is  being  accused  of  self-interest  and  bad  faith. 

"Fourth.  That  it  is  well-nigh,  if  not  actually,  impossible 
for  Great   Britain  and   France  to  meet   their  present   respon 
sihillties.  which  cannot  he  avoided,  and  much  more  to  as- 
sume new  ones,  without  America's  aid. 

"Fifth.  That  cable  dispatches  from  Lord  Itryoe  and  other 
British  leaders  interested  in  the  Christian  peoples  of  the 
Near  Fast  declare  that  Tnless  America  joins  to  help  bear 
the  burdens,  we  see  no  IIOJK-  of  delivering  the  subject  races 
of  Turkey.' 

"Sixth.  That  the  King-Cram-,  the  Harhord.  the  Near  Kast 
Relief,  and  other  commissions,  public  and  private,  as  well  as 
a  large  number  of  Americans  In  the  Near  Kast.  all  agree 
that  America  alone  is  in  a  position  to  do.  with  comparative 
ease,  what  ought  to  be  done  in  that  country  for  its  pacifica- 
tion, for  the  protection  of  the  people  there,  and  for  the  set 
ting  up  of  a  safe  and  righteous  government. 

"That  many  leaders  in  other  countries  are  of  the  same 
"pinion,  which  is  also  confirmed  hy  practically  all  the  na- 
tionalities dwelling  In  those  areas. 

"That  from  all  these  different  sources  there  is  general 
agreement  that  If  America  refuses  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
the  situation  the  Turks  will  continue  to  hold  sway  in  Eu- 
rojM-.  and  while  dwelling  in  Constantinople  will  continue  to 
practice  officially  from  that  city  their  characteristically 
unjust  administration  and  per|M-trate  their  customary  atroci- 
ties upon  their  defenseless  subjects  wherever  their  rule  shall 
extend." 

On  May  11  word  came  to  Constantinople  to  the  Armenian 
Patriarch  that  Soviet  rule  had  been  established  in  Armenia. 
substituting  the  power  exercised  formerly  by  President 
Khatitian. 

THE  SENATE'S  CONGRATULATIONS 

on  May  llth  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re 

IMirted  to  the  body  the  following  resolution.  It  will  In-  noted 
that  it  says  nothing  about  a  "mandate"  or  any  action  by 
the  government  of  a  "practical"  kind.  Following  is  the  text  : 

"Whereas  the  testimony  adduced  at  the  bearings  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Commit! n 

Foreign  Relations  have  clearly  established  the  truth  of  the 
reported  massacres  and  other  atrocities  from  which  the  Ar- 
menian |>eople  have  suffered:  and 

"Whereas  the  people  of  the  1'nlted  States  are  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  deplorable  i litions  of  Insecurity,  starva- 
tion, and  misery  now  prevalent  In  Armenia;  and 

"Whereas  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Armenia 
has  licen  duly  recognized  by  the  .Supreme  Council  of  the 
Peace  Conference  and  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
Siaies  of  America;  therefore  be  It 

"Hi'tolvcd,  That  the  sincere  congratulations  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  are  hereby  extended  to  the  people  of 
Armenia  on  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
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public  of  Armenia,  without  prejudice  respecting  the  terri- 
torial boundaries  involved ;  and  be  it 

"Further  resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
hereby  expresses  the  hope  that  stable  government,  proper 
protection  of  individual  liberties  and  rights,  and  the  full 
realization  of  their  nationalistic  aspirations  may  soon  be 
attained  by  the  Armenian  people;  and  be  it 

"Further  resolved,  That  in  order  to  afford  the  necessary 
protection  for  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  the  port  of  Batum  and  along  the  line  of 
the  railroad  leading  to  Baku,  the  President  is  hereby  re- 
quested, if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  to 
cause  a  United  States  warship  and  a  force  of  marines  to  be 
dispatched  to  that  port,  such  marines  to  disembark  and 
protect  American  lives  and  property." 

PRESIDENT  CONSENTS  TO  ACT  AS  ARBITRATOR 

On  May  22  both  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
and  Ambassador  Wallace  to  the  Council  of  Ambassadors  in 
Paris  announced  that  President  Wilson  would  accept  the 
duties  of  an  arbitrator  of  the  boundaries  of  Armenia,  as 
provided  for  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  the  Allies  with 
Turkey. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  ARMENIAN  MANDATE 

On  May  24  Congress  received  a  communication  from 
President  Wilson  urging  that  the  United  States  accept  a 
"mandate"  to  control  Armenia.  The  President,  after  re- 
ferring to  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  May  14, 
in  which  it  was  said : 

"  'Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  deeply 
impressed  by  the  deplorable  conditions  of  insecurity,  starva- 
tion, and  misery  now  prevalent  in  Armenia ;  and 

"  'Whereas,  the  independence  of  the  Republic  of  Armenia 
has  been  duly  recognized  by  the  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Peace  Conference  and  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America ;  therefore  be  it 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  sincere  congratulations  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  are  hereby  extended  to  the  people 
of  Armenia  on  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Armenia,  without  prejudice  respecting  the  ter- 
ritorial boundaries  involved ;  and  be  it  further 

"  'Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  hereby 
expresses  the  hope  that  stable  government,  proper  pro- 
tection of  individual  liberties  and  rights,  and  the  full  reali- 
zation of  nationalistic  aspirations  may  soon  be  attained 
by  the  Armenian  people ;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  in  order  to  afford  necessary  protection 
for  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
at  the  port  of  Batum  and  along  the  line  of  the  railroad 
leading  to  Baku,  the  President  is  hereby  requested,  if 
not  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,  to  cause  a  United 
States  warship  and  a  force  of  marines  to  be  dispatched 
to  such  port  with  instructions  to  such  marines  to  disembark 
and  to  protect  American  lives  and  property.' 

added  this  comment : 

"I  received  and  read  this  document  with  great  interest 
and  with  genuine  gratification,  not  only  because  it  embod- 
ied my  own  convictions  and  feelings  with  regard  to  Ar- 
menia and  its  people,  but  also,  and  more  particularly,  be- 
cause it  seemed  to  me  the  voice  of  the  American  people 
expressing  their  genuine  convictions  and  deep  Christian 
sympathies  and  intimating  the  line  of  duty  which  seemed 
to  them  to  lie  clearly  before  us. 

"I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  providential,  and  not  as  a 
mere  casual  coincidence,  that  almost  at  the  same  time  I 
received  information  that  the  conference  of  statesmen  now 
sitting  at  San  Remo  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  de- 
tails of  pence  with  the  central  powers,  which  it  was  not 
feasible  to  work  out  in  the  conference  at  Paris,  had  formally 
resolved  to  address  a  definite  appeal  to  this  government  to 
accept  a  mandate  for  Armenia. 


"They  were  at  pains  to  add  that  they  did  this  'not  for 
the  smallest  desire  to  evade  any  obligations  which  they 
might  be  expected  to  undertake,  but  because  the  responsi- 
bilities which  they  are  already  obliged  to  bear  in  connection 
with  the  disposition  of  the  former  Ottoman  Empire  will 
strain  their  capacities  to  the  uttermost,  and  because  they 
believe  that  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  a  power  eman- 
cipated from  the  prepossessions  of  the  Old  World  will  in- 
spire a  wider  confidence  and  afford  a  firmer  guarantee  for 
stability  in  the  future  than  would  the  selection  of  any 
European  power.' 

Trust  of  Civilization 

"Early  in  the  conferences  at  Paris  it  was  agreed  that 
to  those  colonies  and  territories  which  as  a  consequence 
of  the  late  war  have  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  which  formerly  governed  them,  and  which  are 
inhabited  by  peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves 
under  the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world,  there 
should  be  applied  the  principle  that  the  well  being  and  de- 
velopment of  such  people  form  a  sacred  trust  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  that  securities  for  the  performance  of  this  trust 
should  be  afforded. 

"It  was  recognized  that  certain  communities  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Turkish  Empire  have  reached  a  stage  of 
development  where  their  existence  as  independent  nations 
can  be  provisionally  recognized,  subject  to  the  rendering  of 
administrative  advice  and  assistance  by  a  mandatary  until 
such  time  as  they  are  able  to  stand  alone. 

"It  is  in  pursuance  of  this  principle  and  with  a  desire 
of  affording  Armenia  such  advice  and  assistance  that  the 
statesmen  conferring  at  San  Remo  have  formerly  requested 
this  government  to  assume  the  duties  of  mandatary  in 
Armenia.  I  may  add,  for  the  information  of  the  Congress, 
that  at  the  same  sitting  it  was  resolved  to  request  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  undertake  to  arbitrate  the 
difficult  question  of  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Ar- 
menia and  the  vilayets  of  Erzerum,  Trebizond,  Van,  and 
Bitlis,  and  it  was  agreed  to  accept  his  decision  thereupon, 
as  well  as  any  stipulation  he  may  prescribe  as  to  access  to 
the  sea  for  the  independent  State  of  Armenia. 

Duty  to  Accept  Task 

"In  pursuance  of  this  action,  it  was  resolved  to  embody 
in  the  treaty  with  Turkey,  now  under  final  consideration,  a 
provision  that  'Turkey  and  Armenia  and  the  other  high  con- 
tracting parties  agree  to  refer  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  question 
of  the  boundary  between  Turkey  and  Armenia  in  the  vilayets 
of  Erzerum,  Trebizond,  Van,  and  Bitlis,  and  to  accept  his 
decision  thereupon  as  well  as  any  stipulations  he  may  pre- 
scribe as  to  access  to  the  sea  for  the  independent  State  of 
Armenia' ;  pending  that  decision  the  boundaries  of  Turkey 
and  Armenia  to  remain  as  at  present.  I  have  thought  it 
my  duty  to  accept  this  difficult  and  delicate  task. 

"In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Council  at  San  Remo, 
I  urgently  advise  and  request  that  the  Congress  grant  the 
executive  power  to  accept  for  the  United  States  a  mandate 
over  Armenia. 

Sympathy  for  Struggling  People 

"I  make  this  suggestion  in  the  earnest  belief  that  it  will 
be  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  this 
should  be  done.  The  sympathy  with  Armenia  has  proceeded 
from  no  single  portion  of  our  people,  but  has  come  with 
extraordinary  spontaneity  and  sincerity  from  the  whole  of 
the  great  body  of  Christian  men  and  women  in  this  country, 
by  whose  free-will  offerings  Armenia  has  practically  been 
saved  at  the  most  critical  juncture  of  its  existence.  At 
their  hearts  this  great  and  generous  people  have  made  the 
cause  of  Armenia  their  own. 

"I  am  conscious  that  I  am  urging  upon  the  Congress  a 
very  critical  choice,  but  I  make  the  suggestion  in  the  con- 
fidence that  I  am  speaking  in  the  spirit  and  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  peoples.  The 
sympathy  for  Armenia  among  our  people  has  sprung  from 
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untainted  conseicinvs.  pure  Christian  faith  and  an  earnest 
desire  to  sec  Christian  p»-oplc  everywhere  succored  in  their 
time  of  suffering  and  lifted  from  their  abject  subjection  and 
distress  and  enabled  to  stand  upon  their  feet  and  take  their 
phn-e  among  the  free  nations  of  the  world." 

MANDATE  REFUSED  BY  THE  SENATE 

<>n  June  1.  after  a  six  hours'  debate  In  the  Senate,  the 
following  resolution,  which  had  Ix-en  re|iorted  out  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
.Vj  to  £!: 

"Hi  -titl  r<  <l  till  Ilic  Ht-unti-  (Ihi  HIIIIKI'  of  ]{<i>i-rnriitiltii-ix 
i-tiiii-iiiriitfii.  That  the  Congress  hereby  rcs|>eetfully  declines 
to  grant  to  the  Executive  the  power  to  accept  a  inundate 
over  Armenia,  as  requested  in  the  message  of  the  President 
dated  May  L'-l.  1!>'J<|." 

Previously  three  important  resolutions,  introduced  for 
strategical  reasons,  hail  licen  defeated.  Senator  Hitchcock 
offered  a  resolution  extending  economic  aid  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  joint  commission  that  would  have  entrusted  to 
it  rehabilitation  of  the  country.  It  was  lost  by  a  vote  of 
:;i  to  41. 

A  motion  recommitting  the  matter  to  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  defeated  by  a  party  vote. 

An  amendment  to  the  committee's  suggested  (and  Dually 
adopted  i  resolution,  giving  it  atlirmative  form  and  granting 
the  President  the  jxiwer  to  accept  the  mandate,  introduced 
by  Senator  Brandcgee.  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  12  to  (i2.  the 
only  Senators  voting  for  it  being  Democrats  from  the  South- 
ern States.  This  vote  marked  the  lowest  measure  of  back- 
ing for  the  President  shown  by  any  vote  of  the  Senate  on 
any  |Mist-war  issue. 

The  day  following  the  debate  Mr.  Bryan,  as  influential  a 
Protestant  layman  prominent  in  the  imlitical  world  as  the 
country  has.  endorsed  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  rejecting 
the  "mandate." 

THE  HOUSE  DECLINES  TO  ACT 

On  June  ::  the  House  Committci Foreign  Affairs,  by  a 

vote  of  7  to  <>.  voted  to  re]>ort  favorably  a  resolution  declin- 
ing to  give  the  President  authority  to  aci-ept  this  mandate. 
and  on  the  lib  the  Republican  leaders  decided  not  to  act  on 
the  matter  for  reasons  of  expediency. 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY  GOES  ON  RECORD 

The  Republican  National  Convention,  June  10,  adopted  a 
platform  with  the  following  plank  In  It  dealing  with  the 
Armenian  mandate: 

We  condemn  President  Wilson  for  asking  Congress  to  cm- 
I lower  him  to  accept  a  mandate  for  Armenia.  The  acceptance 
of  such  mandate  would  throw  the  I'nited  States  into  the 
very  maelstrom  of  Furojiean  quarrels. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  Harbord  Commission, 
organized  by  authority  of  President  Wilson,  we  would  be 
called  II|HHI  to  send  .V.I.IMNI  American  boys  to  police  Armenia 
ami  to  c.\|icnd  .<L>T(',.lNXi.(KKi  in  the  tirst  year  anil  .<7r.t;.<N><l.(MXl 
in  live  years.  This  estimate  is  made  u|«in  the  basis  that  we 
would  have  only  roving  bands  to  light,  but  in  case  of  a 
serious  trouble  with  the  Turks  or  with  Russia  a  force  ex- 
ceeding LtNI.IKMi  would  IK'  necessary. 

No  more  striking  illustration  can  IM-  found  of  President 
Wilson's  disregard  of  the  lives  of  American  boys  or  Ameri- 
can intcrc-t-. 

We  deeply  sympathize  with  the  (icoplc  of  Armenia  and 
stand  ready  to  help  them  in  all  pro|>cr  ways,  but  the  Re- 
publican Party  will  op|H>sc  now  and  hereafter  the  acceptance 
of  a  mandate  for  any  country  In  F.urojic  or  Asia. 


BOOK   REVIEWS 

Tin  RISIM;  TIIIK  OH  (  '(inni  AiiAi.vsr  WIIITK  Sri'KKMAi  v.  By 
l,nthrni>  Ktnililni-il.  (  Mins.  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York 
(Mt.v.  l'|i.  .'{111.  $:UH>. 

.Mr.  StcMliliiril's  lunik  lius  sucli  elements  <if  sensational  in- 
terest in  it  Ih.-il  .Mr.  Ilr.nM  lins  IM-CII  giving  it  iniii-li  pub- 
licity in  his  periodical-.  the  impulse  In  ilu  s<i  In-lng  the 
author's  agreement  with  the  jiiiirnullst's  long-time  crusade 
against  Asiatics  and  their  invasion  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
St.-itcs  of  the  I'nioii.  Itnt  back  of  the  seiisatioilllllsiu  of  the 
iHiok  is  a  serious  array  of  facts  ami  arguments  tliut  have 
won  the  endorsement  of  .Madison  (inilit.  who  writes  tile 
foreword,  and  that  all  Caucasians  hent  on  defending  race 
interests  must  face.  Mr.  (Irani.  lie  it  said.  Is  the  author  of 
a  scholarly  I  .....  k  on  "The  Passing  of  the  White  Rare." 

Mr.  Stoddard's  thesis  is  that  the  World  War  and  its  sub- 
sequent period  of  famine  and  disease  have  so  decimated  the 
(•copies  who  are  without  color  that  the  world  now  faces 
"revolutionary,  even  cataclysmic,  possibilities,"  when  the 
Mack,  yellow,  and  brown  peoples  decide  to  migrate  in  large 
nimiUT-  and  invade  lands  now  in  possession  of  whites,  or 
when  they  take  up  arms  to  practice  tactics  that  they  have 
learned  during  the  war  as  combatants  serving  in  the  white 
armies.  What  was  done  during  the  war  does  not  alarm  him 
as  much  as  what  has  been  done  since  "peace"  was  declared. 
To  quote  his  own  words:  "The  white  world's  inability  to 
frame  a  constructive  settlement,  the  j>erpet  nation  of  intes- 
tine hatreds,  and  the  menace  of  fresh  white  civil  wars. 
complicated  by  the  specter  of  social  revolution,  evoke  the 
dread  thought,  that  the  late  war  may  be  merely  the  lirst 
stage  in  a  cycle  of  ruin."  The  Implication  of  this  state- 
ment. and  indeed  of  the  whole  book,  is  that  the  white  race 
is  the  world's  hope,  and  that  its  destruction  would  mean 
humanity's  downfall.  It  is  a  common  assumption,  but  it  is 
only  an  assumption,  a  form  of  rare  egotism. 

The  illogic  of  the  book  is  that  while  its  author  denounces 
national  prejudices  and  conflicts  he  is  quite  willing  to  stimu- 
late racial  ones.  He  denies  the  values  that  inhere  in  other 
races  than  his  own.  anil  deprecates  an  idealism  or  doctrin- 
ttirism,  such  as  the  New  Testament,  for  instance,  sets  forth, 
implying  that  all  men  are  brothers,  and  (bat  God  is  a  com- 
mon father.  He  wants  the  "white  civil  war"  to  stop,  but 
only  so  that  the  whites  may  be  strong  enough  to  master  tin- 
rest  c:f  the  world.  From  1500  to  1900  they  "carried  forward 
Ih"  proud  oritlamme  of  white  expansion  and  world-domin- 
ion." Japan's  defeat  of  Kussia  marked  the  turn  of  the  tide 
and  was  a  landmark  in  history. 

The  significance  of  this  book  is  that  the  I'nited  States 
now  has  a  thinker  like  ilohincau.  author  of  "l»e'Inengallte 
des  Races  Humailies."  and  Houston  Chamberlain,  author  of 
"The  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth  Century."  who  is  calling 
his  countrymen  to  unite  to  light  inferior  white  and  all  non- 
white  race  stocks.  What  he  wants  is  a  "pan-Nordic  syndi- 
cation of  power  for  the  safeguarding  of  (he  race  heritage 
and  the  harmonious  evolution  of  (lie  whole  white  world." 
It  is  a  policy  that  involves  anti-Semitism,  restriction  and 
ultimate  exclusion  from  residence  in  America  of  the  Medi- 
terranean races,  and  a  combination  of  the  I'nited  States 
with  (ireat  Britain  and  the  British  dominions  to  shul  OIK 
settlement  of  Asiatics  within  their  borders.  Russian  pan- 
Slavism  is  the  next  j«-rll  which  Furope  faces.  es|M>cially  if 
it  succeeds  under  Bolshevik  leadership  in  arraying  the  popu- 
lations of  mid-Asia  and  India  against  British  rule.  The 
author  calls  for  <  Ireat  Britain's  refusal  to  renew  the  alli- 
ance with  Japan  a  policy  always  denounced  by  British 
residents  In  the  Orient  and  never  more  so  than  now. 


NOKDIHK   FKKDSKAI.KMIKK.  lUP.t-HO.     F.dlted  by  Knut 

and   Issued   in   Stockholm  by   Svenska    Freds.     <»ch   Skil- 
jcdoinsforcnlngcns    For  lag. 

Tills  admirably  printed  and  Illustrated  annual  yearbook 
of  the  Northern  Peace  I'liion  Includes  among  Its  contents  a 
valuable  syni|Kislum  of  opinion  on  what  should  now  IM- 
adopted  as  the  international  language,  publicists,  philolo- 
gists. traders,  and  business  men  in  countries  other  than 
France.  Fngland.  and  Ccrmany  Ix-lng  furnished  with  ques- 
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tionalros.  English  has  majority  of  tlie  votes.  French  not  a 
few,  and  here  and  'there  a  voier  appears  favoring  a  return 
to  Latin.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  war  has  mili- 
tated against  acceptance  of  afl  "international'1  language  for 
some  time  to  come,  the  emphasis  upon  "nationalism"  help- 
ing .to  create  this  reaction.  The  manual  also  contains  much 
official  Information  as  to  the  developments  in  the  peace 
movement  in  Scandinavian  countries. 

TIIK  MISSIONARY  OUTLOOK  i.\  THE  Liu  i  IT  OF  THE  WAR.  By 
the  Committee  on  the  War  mid  the  Religious  Outlook, 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
America.  Association  I'ress.  New  York  City.  Pp.  302, 
with  appendices. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  books  projected  by  the  Council, 
and  the  second  to  be  published.  It  lias  been  edited  by  a 
committee  working  under  the  direction  of  Robert  E.  Speer. 
It  deals  with  subdivisions  of  the  general  topic,  indicated  by 
the  following  topics:  "The  Enhanced  Significance  and 
Urgency  of  Foreign  Missions  in  the  Light  of  War"  ;  "The 
Effect  of  War  on  the  Religious  Outlook  in  Various  Lands," 
and  "Missionary  Principles  and  Policies  in  the  Light  of 
War."  No  preceding  conflict  has  ever  so  seriously  disturbed 
the  Christian  churches  of  the  world,  probing  into  the  ethics 
of.  their  conduct,  the  propriety  of  their  methods  as  propa- 
gandists, and  the  interrelations  of  missionary  and  national- 
istic propaganda.  Similarly,  no  previous  war  has  called 
forth  just  such  literature  as  is  found  in  this  compilation  of 
opinions  by  men  and  women  in  all  lands,  facing  a  variety 
of  problems  due  to  changes  in-  political  and  social  structure 
on  a  scale  never  before  seen. 

THE  I'EACE  ix  MAKING.  By  H.  Wilson  Harris.  E.  P.  But- 
ton &  Co.,  New  York  City.  Pp.  206,  with  appendices. 

Mr.  Harris  represented  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  at 
Paris  during  the  Peace  Conference.  He  previously  had 
written  a  book  on  "President  Wilson.  His  Problems  and  His 
Policy."  An  admirer  of  the  President  then,  he  still  is  ;  and 
the  reader  gets  quite  a  different  impression  in  this  book  of 
the  American  delegation's  record  at  Paris  from  that  which 
is  registered  in  Professor  Keynes's  book.  Mr.  Harris  has  a 
good  pictorial  style,  and  when  he  describes  the  external 
aspects  of'  the  conference  he  is  at  his  best.  He  believes  in 
the  League,  justifies  most  of  the  decisions  of  the  Confer- 
enS>,  an'i.  expects  the  League  to  gain  in  prestige,  so  that  in 
time,  by  the  use  of  no  stronger  pressure  than  an  economic 
boycott  on  a  world  scale,  any  recalcitrant  power  may  be 
forced  to  obey  the  fiats  of  the  League.  It  is  strange  how 
many  theorists  salve  their  international  consciences  with 
the  ointment  of  that  worst  of  all  war  agonies,  an  "inter- 
boycott." 


STRAIGHT  DEAL  OR  THE  ANCIENT  GBUDGE.    By  Oicen  Wis- 
ter.    The   Macmillan    Co.,    New   York   City.     Pp.    287. 
\         $2.00. 

Mr.  Wister  is  a  man  of  letters,  of  the  old  stock  of  first 
settlers  in  and  about  Philadelphia,  bred  on  British  litera- 
ture and  political  traditions,  and  personally  rampant  for 
American  participation  in  the  war  with  Germany  at  least 
three  years  before  the  United  States  entered  the  conflict. 
His  onjy  solution  .of  future  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States  is  -by  an  alliance  of  the  republic  with  the  empire; 
and,  so  believing,  he  wishes  no  friction  to  arise  now.  This 
book  -deals  .with  the  share  that  American  school-books  have 
had  in  causing  antipathy  to  Great  Britain  among  the  people 
of  this  country  ;  with  the  cases  of  friction  between  the  two 
nations  that  have  been  settled  by  diplomacy,  though  not 
without  leaving  scars:  and  with  the  differences  in  manners 
and.  customs  which  at  first  make  it  difficult  for  the  two 
peoples  to  understand  or  to  like  each  other.  The  book  is 
marred  by  slurs  on  responsible  national  officials  who  knew 
the  precise  state  of  public  opinion  of  the  whole  country  from 
1914  to  1917,  and  by  ignorance  of  conditions  that  make  for 
more  or  less  permanent  conflict  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  so  long  as  the  British  policy  is  imperial- 
istic :ind  so  long  as  Great  Britain  is  a  monarchy.  Pleading 


for  amity,  Mr.  Wister  often  shows  venom,  directed  against 
conditions  here  which  he  does  not  like,  but  which  he  is  quite 
powerless  to  change,  the  United  States  being  what  it  is.  a 
nation  including  men  of  many  races,  many  of  which  do  not 
love  Great  Britain  and  never  will.  He  is  quite  justified  in 
pleading  for  use  of  school-books  that  tell  the  truth.  But. 
here  again  the  plain  fact  is  that  school  histories  cannot  be 
written  and  widely  used  ip  this  country  which  deal  with 
history  objectively.  Religious,  racial,  and  sectional  preju- 
dices, organized  to  bring  pressure  upon  publishers,  see  to  it 
that  the  tale  is  told  as  the  peoples  who  read  them  want  it 
told. 

SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  OF  FUANCE  IN  THE  AMERICAN  WAR 
FOR  INDEPENDENCE.  By  Captain  Joachim  Merlant. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  City.  Pp.  207. 

This  is  an  authorized  edition,  issued  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  of  a 
work  by  an  assistant  professor  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  in 
the  University  of  Montpelier,  and  translated  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Bushnell  Coleman.  It  is  dedicated  to  M.  Jusserand,  the 
present  Ambassador  of  France  to  the  United  States,  whose 
own  writings  on  this  theme  have  been  done  with  a  charac- 
teristic combination  of  scholarship  and  literary  charm.  The 
author  was  in  this  country  in  1916,  speaking  in  the  interests 
of  France  and  visiting  not  less  than  fifty  of  our  cities.  He 
fought  with  distinction  in  the  French  army  in  the  Argonne 
district,  was  severely  wounded,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Legion  of  Honor  and  mentioned  in  dispatches.  Coming  to 
us  on  his  "furlough  of  convalescence,"  he  not  only  won  us 
by  his  distinction  of  mind  and  spirit,  but  also  fell  in  love 
with  our  ideals  and  national  characteristics.  Returning 
home,  he  decided  to  tell  anew  the  story  of  Lafayette  and 
Rochambeau  for  the  benefit  of  both  French  and  American 
readers;  and  he  did  his  work  well.  He  claims  for  his  book 
a  spirit  of  truth  and  friendship,  but  lays  no  claim  to  special 
erudition. 

No  reader  of  this  book  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
intellectual  and  spiritual  values  as  well  as  the  military 
salvation  which  the  young  republic  received  from  the  aid 
France  gave  us  in  our  Revolution.  Louis  XVI,  Vergennes, 
Franklin,  Lafayette,  Washington  and  lesser  men  had  to 
meet  then,  as  we  are  meeting  now,  a  variety  of  forces  hos- 
tile to  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  peoples.  Individualism,  parochialism,  congressional 
stupidity  and  meanness,  and  hostile  propaganda,  then  as 
now,  made  the  task  of  the  responsible  leaders  in  the  rap- 
prochement more  difficult  than  it  should  have  been.  But 
when  the  war  closed,  when  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau  re- 
turned home,  and  when  war  gave  way  to  diplomacy,  and 
the  terms  of  peace  had  to  be  made,  the  two  peoples  loved 
each  other  with  an  affection  that  resembled  nothing  ever 
known  before  in  history.  It  was  a  love  that  faded,  but  did 
not  pass  away.  It  flamed  up  again  during  1914-18,  and 
nothing  now  should  mar  the  course  of  its  further  develop- 
ment. 

IMMORTAL  YOUTH  :  A  MEMOIR  OF  FRED  A.  DEMMLER.  By 
Lucien  Price.  Macgrath-Sherrill  Press,  Boston.  Pp.  54. 
$1.00. 

"The  wastage  of  war,1'  as  it  decimates  the  best  of  the 
thinkers,  artists,  and  spiritual  leaders  of  the  youth  of  a 
land,  has  been  much  dwelt  upon  by  British  and  French 
writers  since  the  armistice  was  signed.  For  some  unac- 
countable reason,  American  authors  have  not  emphasized 
this  horrible  phase  of  the  problem.  But  Mr.  Price,  a  Boston 
journalist,  always  goes  to  JKfe  target  of  truth  in  his  think- 
ing and  writing.  Hence  this  memoir  he  has  written  of  a 
gallant  friend,  who  was  a  rising  portrait  painter,  provokes 
thought  on  this  grimmest  side  of  war  at  the  same  time  that 
it  delights  the  reader  with  the  story  of  the  friendship 
formed  by  the  two  men  from  the  mid- West.  Their  reactions 
to  the  neo-Puritanism  of  Boston,  their  revels  in  Nature's 
charms  as  displayed  on  ocean  front  and  inland  hill,  and 
their  midnight  talks  on  art.  literature,  and  social  recon- 
struction are  registered  with  a  light  Gallic  touch  and  ironic 
power. 
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A  Governed  World 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the  fol- 
lowing principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and  proposals 
have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law,  and  subordinate  to  law  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society ;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  tile  society  of 
nations;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other 
nations;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law;  the 
right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  therein ;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these 
fundamental  rights;  and  .  • 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations ;  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence ;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itselt  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every   nation   has   the   right  to   independence  in   the 
sense  that,  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rghts  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  as- 
sume, among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over   its 
territory,  and  all  persons  whether  native  or  foreign  found 
therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 


other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international :  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE 

Concerning  international  organization,  adopted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  January  22,  1917,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  second  session,  in 
the  city  of  Habana,  January  23,  1917. 

I.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

II.  A    stated    meeting    of    the    Hague    I'eace    Conference 
which,  thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become 
a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making  body. 

III.  An  agreement  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which  that  institution  shall  become  not  only  interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

IV.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

V.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a  non-justiciable  character  as  may   be  submitted   to   such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  Powers  for  this  purpose. 

VII.  The    employment    of    good    offices,    mediation,    and 
friendly  composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non- 
justiciable  nature. 

VIII.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes  of   a   non-justiciable   nature;    also   of   disputes   of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer 
to  submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than 
to  judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

IX.  The  negotiation  of  a  convention  creating  a  judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-gov- 
erning dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting   parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes — 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

X.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions,   in   order  that,   if 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
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THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  WORLD 

A.N  i  vi  NT  of  international  importance,  an  event  the 
most  hopeful  for  the  cause  of  international  peace 
sinre  the  meeting  of  the  first  Hague  Conference,  in 
18!)9,  seems  about  to  happen  within  the  next  few  days 
at  The  Hague.  It  was  Taine,  as  we  remember,  who 
said  that  "to  every  man  of  twenty  the  world  is  a  scan- 
dal." There  are  many  over  twenty  among  us  who  feel 
I  lie  same  way  still.  We  have  scandal  a  plenty.  The 
war  was  a  scandal.  The  "Peace"  of  Versailles  was  a 
scandal.  And  yet  it  must  be  agreed  that  the  discussion 
following  the  war,  particularly  that  with  reference  to 
the  proposed  League  of  Nations,  has  laid  us  under  obli- 
gations both  to  the  war  and  to  the  so-called  covenant, 
for  the  world  is  to  have  an  International  Court  of 
•Instice. 

The  scandals  of  our  international  situation,  therefore, 
leave,  us  not  without  hope,  especially  when  we  bear  in 
mind  this  news  out  of  Holland.  We  are  to  have  a  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  Nations.  We  like  to  repeat  the  sen- 
tence. The  method  of  selecting  the  judges,  a  difficulty 
which  our  readers  will  remember  caused  the  failure  of 
1907,  has  been  accepted.  Everything  else  is  a  matter  of 
detail.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Paris  peacemakers  that 
they  agreed,  practically  without  discussion,  upon  the 
plan  outlined  in  Article  XIV.  a  plan  for  establishing 
such  a  Court  upon  the  recommendations  of  a  special 
commission.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  th--  itself  that 

the  formation  of  such  a  Court  should  have  been  made 


the  first  item  of  its  program  and  at  its  first  session.  It 
is  hopeful  that  America's  representative,  albeit  unoffi- 
cial, is  a  man  who  has  believed  for  many  years  that  a 
permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  is  essential  for 
any  real  progress  in  international  law.  As  he  has  him- 
self specifically  said  :  "As  tilings  now  stand,  the  political 
rather  than  the  judicial  aspect  of  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes is  prominent  in  the  covenant,  but  'political'  set- 
tlements can  never  be  entirely  satisfactory  or  just.  Ulti- 
mately and  in  the  long  run  the  only  alternative  to  war 
is  law,  and  for  the  enthronement  of  law  there  is  re- 
quired such  a  continuous  development  of  international 
jurisprudence,  at  present  in  its  infancy,  as  can  only  be 
supplied  by  the  progressive  adjustment  of  a  permanent 
court  working  out  its  own  traditions."  That  America 
has  such  a  man  with  such  an  experience  as  Mr.  Elihu 
Root  to  represent  it  upon  such  an  important  occasion 
as  this  meeting  of  the  commission  at  The  Hague  goes  a 
long  way  toward  dispelling  our  too  easy  way  of  thinking 
the  world  a  scandal. 

The  meagerly  cabled  reports  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission make  it  impossible  for  us  to  give  to  our  readers 
that  detailed  information  of  the  work  of  the  Conference, 
which  we  aim  to  print  in  later  numbers.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  commission  was  held  at  the  Peace  Palace  at 
The  Hague,  June  16,  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  President  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  delivering  the  opening  address. 
It  is  refreshing  for  us,  astounded  in  Paris  to  hear  this 
illustrious  gentleman  pleading  for  an  international 
army  as  the  only  basis  for  an  international  peace,  to 
find  him  saying  in  this  address  that  "the  basis  of  peace 
between  nations  cannot  lie  in  force."  In  contrast  with 
the  rather  inglorious  meetings  of  the  Council  of  the 
league  of  Nations  itself,  we  have  here  a  picture  of  the 
whole  diplomatic  corps  at  The  Hague  and  all  the  most 
prominent  Dutch  officials  present.  The  foreign  minis- 
ter, Von  Karnebeek,  welcomed  the  commission  in  the 
name  of  the  Queen. 

It  is  evident  that  the  existing  Hague  Arbitration 
Tribunal  is  not  to  be  abolished,  but  that,  in  addition  to 
carrying  on  its  work  begun  with  its  first  case  upon  the 
initiative  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1902,  it  is  to  have  a  most 
important  voice  in  the  selection  of  the  judges  of  the 
newly  proposed  Court.  It  was  apparent  from  the  outset 
that  practically  all  the  members  of  the  commission  were 
set  in  their  determination  that  The  Hague  system  should 
not  be  seethed  in  its  own  milk.  It  was  apparent  from 
the  outset  that  the  Court  when  established  must  sit  per- 
manently at  The  Hague. 
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If  the  .recommendation  of  this  commission  be  accepted 
and  adopted,  the  new  Court  will  be  accessible  to  cases 
brought  by  States  only,  and  not  to  cases  brought  by 
individuals.  It  will  be  open  for  the  trying  of  cases  at 
all  times.  From  the  dispatches  it  would  appear  that 
there  have  been  some  befuddled  utterances  in  favor  of 
compelling  States  to  appear  before  the  Court.  Of 
course,  such  a  procedure  on  the  part  of  a  peace  agency, 
aiming  to  promote  the  interest  of  law  and  equity,  is 
unthinkable.  The  most  encouraging  of  all  international 
facts,  however,  is  the  realization  that  public  opinion  of 
the  world  is  not  only  favorable  to  the  establishment  of 
such  a  Court,  but  that  it  will  at  last  insist  upon  its 
creation.  We  are  to  have  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  World. 


COMPETITION  KNOWS  NO  CON- 
SCIENCE 

IT  IS  NOT  spoken  of  very  much  in  polite  society,  but 
American  capitalists  are  investing  heavily  in  Ger- 
many, in  real  estate  especially  in  the  cities,  but  also  in 
factories.  The  growth  of  these  investments,  not  only  by 
Americans  but  by  moneyed  men  of  other  nations,  has 
been  astonishing.  Since  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
a  demand  for  new  houses  and  new  machinery  is  naturally 
great  in  Germany.  At  this  time  the  attraction  for  in- 
vestors is  due  not  only  to  the  demand  but  in  part  also 
to  the  great  advantage  in  the  exchange  rates.  An  in- 
vestment of  a  million  marks  in  Germany  today  will  show 
astounding  profits  with  the  inevitable  rise  of  the  mark, 
and  it  is«not  impossible  for  a  comparatively  poor  man  to 
invest  several  million  marks  in  German  enterprise.  It 
is  reported  upon  excellent  authority  that  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main  -has  borrowed  20,000,000  marks  through  a 
New  York  banking  firm,  and  that  America  is  proving 
a  real  market  for  old  German  State  loans.  Berlin  hotels 
are  found  to  be  gold  mines,  one  American  offering 
20,000,000  marks  for  the  one  hotel  on  the  Unter  den 
Linden.  A  recent  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
has  discovered  that  British  and  American  capitalists 
have  made  similar  offers  for  the  Adlon  and  Esplanade, 
but  the  offers  have  been  refused.  At  the  German  spas, 
like  Wiesbaden,  a  number  of  the  largest  hotels  have  al- 
ready been  purchased  by  foreign  capital.  Already  since 
the  first  of  January  the  potash  works  in  Germany  have 
sold  to  America  250,000  tons  of  potash.  There  are  some 
prospects  of  many  German  potash  works  being  sold 
outright  to  Americans.  Shares  in  electric  companies, 
rubber  and  gutta-percha  companies,  and  many  others 
are  being  quietly  attached  by  American  thrift  and  enter- 
prise. It  would  not  seem  that  the  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  in  ratifying  the  Peace  Treaty  of 
Versailles  has  been  any  serious  embarrassment  to  our 
friends  with  gold  in  their  pockets. 
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»  Presided  at  annual  meetings,  Mr.  Ladd  being  the  real  head  of  the 
Society. 
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AN  INTERNATIONAL  POLICE 

"T  IMI  NOT  in  tlie  least  challenge  the  International 
JL  Police  Force  as  a  possible  ideal.  I  am  qniti1  sure 
that  it  is  not  a  practicable  otic  now."  These  are  the 
words  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  to  a  deputation  from  the  League  to  Abolish  War, 
a  deputation  including  representative* of  organized  labor 
and  or-rani/ed  religion.  The  Prime  Minister  was  ac- 
companied by  Lord  Cur/on  and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour. 
The  deputation  was  introduced  hy  Mr.  <i.  M.  Mantes, 
M.  P.  The  self-explanatory  and  official  report  of  the 
inteiview,  as  reported  in  the  l,nn<l<>n  Times,  follows: 

Mr.  Humes,  in  Introducing  the  deputation,  said  tliat  they 
wished  to  put  tii  the  Prime  .Minister  the  need  as  they  thought 
for  arming  the  League  of  Nations  with  some  international 
I'firif  liy  whieli  it  i-ould  liaek  up  its  decrees,  and  which  would 
enable  it  In  administer  areas  should  such  lie  found  necessary. 

I'.i-lnip  (iore.  \vln>  also  spnUe.  saiil  the  object  of  the  I.eague 
nf  Nations  could  not  lx>  attaine<l  unless  the  league  was 
e<pii|iped  with  a  police  force,  or  whatever  it  was.  which 
enabled  it  to  stand  up  and  say,  "We  arc  able  to  see  to  this 
being  carried  out." 

Tlii>  I'riine  .Minister  asked  what  \va>  the  practical  proposal 
put  forward  by  the  deputation.  Was  it  that  the  League 
should  have  an  international  army  adequate  to  its  probable 
tasks'; 

Bishop  Gore :  Yes.  in  fact,  it  should  have  what  it  asked 
for.  For  example,  with  regard  t"  Armenia,  it  said:  "We 
cannot  act  without  money  and  without  force." 

PRIME  MINISTER'S  REPLY 

The  I'riiue  Minister,  in  a  general  reply,  said:  I  do  not  in 
the  le;ist  challenge  the  International  Polli-e  Force  as  a  |xis- 
sible  Ideal.  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  not  a  practicable  one 
now.  There  are  two  supreme  difficulties  In  the  way  of  bring- 
ing the  League  into  full  o|H-ratlon  now.  The  first  is  that  all 
the  Powers  that  have  available  forces  are  so  absorbed  111 
other  duties  cast  upon  them  by  the  war  that  they  cannot 
supjMirt  the  decisions  of  the  1-eague.  But  the  second  is  that 
the  Power  which  has  the  means,  which  has  the  freedom  from 
entanglement,  and  which  seemed  to  us  at  one  moment  to 
have  all  the  enthusiasm  has  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Barnes:    They  will  come  back. 

The  I'riine  Minister:  All  these  are  leni|>orary  difficulties. 
I  believe  the  withdrawal  of  America  from  apparent  adhesion 
to  the  I.eairue  la  a  temporary  one.  I  think  that  when 
America  comes  in,  It  may  involve  some  change  at  any  rate 
In  the  form  of  the  Covenant.  It  is  quite  |>ossihle  it  might  be 
a  change  for  the  better.  Hut  it  would  he  idle  now  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  with  America.  Neither  of  the  two 
parties  would  commit  Itself.  But  these  are  teni|«irary  diffi- 
culties, and  I  am  putting  them  forward  rather  as  nn  en- 
couragement to  the  friends  of  the  fxwgue.  They  must  not 
imagine  that,  because  the  League  has  not  in  its  babyhood 
suddenly  become  a  fully  armed  giant,  holding  down  all  the 
forces  of  disorder  and  the  monster  of  militarism,  therefore, 
it  is  dead.  It  \s  not.  But  to  at  tempt  now  to  get  the  league 
int«>  full  fruition  of  all  its  hopes  might  destroy  it.  It  is  In 
this  country  that  you  have,  for  the  moment,  the  strongest 
for  the  League. 


Mr.  Barnes:  The  facts  prove  that  the  idea  of  an  effective 
League  of  Nations  as  an  International  force  has  taken  a 
hold  of  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  |>eople  of  all  countries. 

The  Prime  Minister:  I  quite  agree.  You  could  not  Inter- 
vene in  Poland  with  the  League  of  Nations,  because  you 
could  not  bring  force  to  (tear  upon  either  of  the  belligerents. 
You  could  starve  Poland,  but  it  is  pretty  ncarU  starving  as 
it  is.  With  regard  to  the  ideal,  I  am  not  quite  convinced 
that  the  best  method  is  to  have  an  international  army.  Aa  a 
preliminary  stage  you  must  have  International  contributions, 
before  you  ever  reach  the  point  of  an  International  army. 
That  may  tie  an  Ideal,  but  I  am  perfectly  certain  you  have 
L'ot  to  begin  by  levying  contributions  UIHUI  States  by  saying: 
"A  force  of  TiO.OOO  Is  required  for  such  a  purpose:  England 
contributes  5,000,  France  so  much,  Norway  so  much.  Sweden 
so  much,''  and  so  on.  You  must  do  it  in  that  way. 

The  deputation  then  withdrew. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  AND  THE 
PEACE  OF  THE  WORLD 

Iy  THE  June  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  we 
said  of  the  Republican  plank  on  the  League  of  Na- 
tions that  it  is  "wordy,  paraphrasic,  and  repetitious." 
The  Democratic  plank  on  the  League  of  Nations  is  not 
wordy,  is  not  paraphrastic,  and  is  not  repetitious.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  terse,  unified,  and  altogether  well 
written.  In  our  comment  on  the  Republican  plank  we 
said  that  in  "its  affirmative  statements  it  is,  from  our 
point  of  view,  eminently  sound  and  altogether  satisfac- 
tory.'' We  went  on  then  to  pick  out  the  eight  affirma- 
tive statements  and  to  conclude  with  the  suggestion, 
"That  now  the  Democratic  party  adopt  the  same  pro- 
gram and  make  it  unanimous."  The  Democratic  party 
has  adopted  its  program,  the  main  affirmative  state- 
ments of  which  are : 

1 .  The  party  "favors  the  League  of  Nations"  for  cer- 
tain definite  reasons,  which  it  proceeds  to  enumerate. 

2.  It  was  for  the  League  of  Nations,  thus  conceived 
of,  that  America  entered  the  war. 

3.  America  consented  to  the  armistice  for  the  same 
reason. 

l.  The  League  of  Nations,  like  the  treaty,  is  "near 
akin  to  previously  expressed  American  ideals,  and  so 
intimately  related  to  the  aspirations  of  civilized  peoples 
every  where." 

5.  The  party  commends  "the  President  for  his  cour- 
age and  his  high  conception  of  good  faith  in  steadfastly 
standing  for  the  covenant  agreed  to." 

6.  The  party  feels  that  the  President  "is  justified  in 
asserting  that  the  honor  of  the  country  is  involved  in 
this  business." 

7.  The  party  insists  that  to  make  a  separate  peace 
would  be  the  way  of  dishonor. 

8.  The  party  advocate*  "the  immediate  ratificatipn 
of  the  treaty  without  reservations  which  would  impair 
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its  essential  integrity";  but  does  not  oppose  the  accept- 
ance of  any  reservations  making  clearer  or  more  specific 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  League  of 
Nations. 

These  arc  the  eight  affirmative  statements  pertinent 
to  an  understanding  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party  at  San  Francisco.  It  is  evident  that  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  did  not  take  seriously  to  heart 
our  suggestion  that  they  adopt  the  program  accepted  at 
Chicago. 


LIBERALISM  ON  THE  WAY  IN  JAPAN 

THE  opposition  to  Japanese  immigration  continues 
the  even  tenor  of  its  way  in  California.  It  is  held 
there,  probably  increasingly,  that  the  white  race  is 
utterly  helpless  in  the  presence  of  the  economic  com- 
petition, of  the  birth  rate,  and  of  the  unassimilable  char- 
acter of  the  Japanese.  It  is  seriously  proposed  that  the 
"gentlemen's  agreement,"  "grossly  violated  in  letter  and 
in  spirit,"  should  be  canceled,  for  the  Japanese  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  has,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in- 
creased sixfold  since  1900. 

Since  Japan  has  a  clearly  defined  policy  of  "peacefully 
penetrating"  the  United  States,  even  to  the  point  of 
employing  to  that  end  the  "picture  brides"  for  breeding 
purposes,  it  is  proposed  that  the  "picture  brides"  shall 
be  abolished.  It  is  argued  with  no  little  heat  that  we 
should  exclude  Japanese  immigrants  just  as  Canada 
and  Australia  have  done ;  indeed,  that  all  Asiatics  shall 
be  barred  from  American  citizenship  forever.  Thic 
propaganda  goes  further  and  .calls  for  an  amendment 
to  section  .1  of  article  XIV  of  the  Federal  Constitution, 
to  the  end  that  no  child  born  in  the  United  States  of 
foreign  parents  shall  be  considered  an  American  citizen 
unless  both  parents  are  of  a  race  that  is  eligible  to  citi- 
zenship in  this  country.  Granting  that  Asiatic  labor 
may  be  necessary  in  this  country  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
interestingly  proposed  that  Chinese  be  brought  in  for  a 
limited  term  of  years,  confined  to  certain  localities  and 
industries,  and  that  they  be  sent  back  to  China  when  the 
need  for  their  services  is  ended.  It  will  be  noted  that 
the  Japanese  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  "enjoy"  even 
that  kind  of  "privilege." 

And  yet  it  is  quite  generally  agreed  by  those  familiar 
with  the  facts  that  there  is  a  genuine  growth  of  liberal 
sentiment  in  Japan,  beginning  with  the  labor  party  led 
by  Itagaki  in  the  very  first  Diet  thirty  years  ago.  As 
long  ago  as  1898,  Okuma  joined  with  Itagaki  in  the 
formation  of  a  new  liberal  ministry.  There  have  been 
men  who  have  devoted  their  entire  public  life  in  Japan, 
men  such  as  Fukuzawa,  preaching  a  consistent  intelli- 
gent liberalism.  This  liberalism  has  found  expression  in 


literature  and  in  politics,  but  principally  in  the  expres- 
sion of  views  in  literary  form.  These  facts  are  the  more 
hopeful  when  we  recall  that  men  are  still  living  who  can 
remember  when  Japan  was  a  perfect  feudal  and  paternal 
system. 

We  are  told  that  because  of  the  war  the  liberal  senti- 
ment has  increased  in  Japan.  The  defeat  of  Germany 
has  caused  many  Japanese  to  lose  their  old  admiration 
for  that  military  aristocracy.  Many  travelers,  Japanese 
students  receiving  their  education  in  America,  together 
with  other  means  of  interchange  of  ideas,  have  made  it 
inevitable  that  the  methods  of  western  democracies 
should  influence  Japanese  views  increasingly.  The 
learned  editor  of  the  Japan  Year  Book,  Professor  Take- 
nob,  says  flatly  that  "militarism  is  now  on  the  wane  and 
evidently  doomed"  in  Japan.  Possibly  never  before  have 
there  been  so  many  persons  in  Japan  interested  to  bring 
about  a  greater  democracy  in  that  land.  The  agitation 
for  universal  suffrage  is  real.  The  crimes  against  the 
Koreans,  the  action  at  Paris  with  reference  to  Shantung, 
are  condemned  very  widely  in  Japan.  The  right  of 
labor  to  combine  is  accepted  there  in  principle  increas- 
ingly. The  policy  of  the  government  in  Siberia,  the 
stupid  censorship  still  in  vogue  there,  all  come  in  for 
their  general  condemnation.  Even  the  Japanese  system 
of  double  government  is  openly  denounced  as  the  chief 
cause  for  Japan's  unpopularity  in  China,  Russia,  and 
elsewhere. 

If  liberalism  in  Japan  seems  to  be  able  to  effect  no 
public  policy,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  liberal  cabi- 
nets have  alternated  with  bureaucratic  since  that  first 
democratic  cabinet  of  twenty-two  years  ago,  and  that 
this  fact  is  hopeful  for  those  other  liberal  cabinets 
which  are  certainly  destined  to  effect  policy.  As  with 
Russia  and  other  countries,  the  successful  growth  of  all 
constructive  liberalism  depends  upon  party  government 
and  on  the  public  opinion  which  it  generates,  so  Japan 
will  have  to  work  out  her  own  methods  for  adapting 
these  forms  of  progress.  There  is  nothing  throughout 
her  remarkable  career  as  a  constitutional  government 
which  justifies  any  one  to  assume  that  she  will  not  work- 
out her  problems,  herself,  in  her  own  way,  and  that  with 
increasing  credit  to  her  not  inconspicuous  achievements 
hitherto. 

We  wish  our  California  haters  of  the  Japanese  might 
recognize  something  good  in  Japan  and  say  so.  We 
confess  also  to  a  wish  that  they  wouldn't  wail  and  bellow 
so  unbecomingly  at  the  prospects  of  "competition," 
"birth  rates,"  etc.,  etc.,  of  the  struggling,  sensitive,  am- 
bitious people  of  little  Nippon.  The  rational  way  to 
"compete"  in  business  is  to  compete.  Similarly,  the  way 
to  meet  the  dangers  of  the  large  birth  rate  of  other 
peoples  is  to  bear  children,  more  and  better  children. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  SEAMEN'S  CON- 
FERENCE 

SIM  i:  KAiti.v  ,h  NE,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  of  Labor  of  the  league  of 
Nations,  delegates  representing  the  leading  maritime 
nations  of  the  world  have  Keen  in  session  in  (Jenoa, 
Italy.  Tlu-  I'nitetl  States  has  had  informal  rather  than 
formal  governmental  representation;  but  Andrew  Furn- 
-cth.  president  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union, 
who  is  the  outstanding  personality  in  the  American 
shipping  world  as  a  labor  leader,  has  been  present  in  the 
city  and  has  had  much  to  do  with  shaping  conclusions, 
through  his  personal  contact  with  the  delegates  and  by 
his  public  uttcraii' 

Historically  considered,  the  conference  is  a  pendant 
of  the  conference  held  in  Washington  last  year,  at  which 
it  was  arranged  that  this  specialized  issue  should  l>e  dis- 
cussed separately  and  later.  Then  as  now  the  United 
States  as  a  government  had  no  formal  connection  with 
the  gathering,  owing  to  the  anomalous  position  of  the 
country  toward  the  League. 

Fn>m  the  international  standpoint  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference derives  its  importance  from  the  large  number  of 
nations  represented,  the  vital  part  that  maritime  affairs 
play  in  world  history,  and  the  composition  of  the  con- 
ference. Ship-owners,  seamen,  and  representatives  of 
States — or  the  general  public — have  sat  down  to  frame 
new  standards  of  hours  of  labor,  payment  of  workers, 
ami  terms  of  entering  upon  and  leaving  crews.  As  in 
Washington,  so  in  Genoa,  there  has  been  much  more 
unity  of  opinion  and  action  than  had  been  predicted. 
It  is  true  that  on  the  main  issue,  that  of  an  eight-hour 
ilav  and  a  forty-eight-hour  week,  the  conservatives  won, 
though  a  majority  of  the  nations  voting  favored  the 
Mandard.  But  the  conference  did  recommend  that  in 
every  nation  seamen  be  placed  on  the  same  legal  plane 
as  ship-owners;  and  it  endorsed  the  demand  that  all 
treaties  compelling  seamen  to  work  against  their  will  and 
making  possible  their  imprisonment  for  failure  to  live 
up  to  contracts  be  abolished.  To  protect  juvenile  life 
the  conference  urged  that  no  one  be  permitted  to  join  a 
crew  who  is  not  fourteen  years  old.  Sympathy  with  the 
demand  that  such  rules  as  govern  sea-going  craft  should 
_<overn  vessels  plying  on  inland  waters  was  form- 
allv  voted.  The  conference  also  practically  unanimously 
voted  for  abolition  of  the  blockade  against  Russia. 

To  one  who  knows  something  of  how  much  the  much- 
abused  seamen's  act  passed  by  Congress  a  few  years  ago 
has  done  not  only  to  put  an  end  to  scandalous  abuses  on 
A  merit  an  ships  but  to  force  voluntary  raising  of  wage 
standards  on  foreign-owned  vessels  coming  into  Ameri- 
can ports,  the  significance  of  the  Genoa  Conference  is 
more  apparent  than  to  a  person  not  thus  informed. 


Seamen,  like  all  other  workers,  are  ambitious  for  the 
I" >t  possible  conditions  of  labor.  They  will  not  remain 
in  the  British,  Scandinavian,  or  Dutch  service  if  they 
can  get  better  treatment  in  America ;  and  their  assertion 
of  this  jxilicy  already  has  forced  from  non-American 
ship-owners  substantial  concessions. 

Naturally  resistance  to  a  higher  wage  scale,  shorter 
hours  of  labor,  and  greater  freedom  for  seamen  has  come 
from  Great  Britain,  and  at  this  conference  she  fre- 
quently has  found  herself  deserted  by  her  Dominions. 
Canadians  and  Australians  have  a  living  standard  that 
is  more  like  the  American  than  the  British,  and  they 
know  full  well  that  they  cannot  build  up  their  carrying 
trade  on  a  wage  basis  such  as  (ireat  Britain  still  stands 
for. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 

ONE  of  the  most  important  agencies  for  collecting 
data  on  disputed  issues  of  commerce,  transporta- 
tion, finance,  and  government  recently  brought  into 
being  in  this  country  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States.  Through  it  a  solidarity  of  knowl- 
edge and  a  directness  of  aim  have  been  given  to  one  of 
the  most  important  groups  of  electors.  Armed  with 
the  results  of  its  questionnaires  answered  by  more  than 
three  thousand  local  organizations,  it  can  and  it  does 
appear  before  Congress  or  the  Executive  and  speak  with 
much  weight. 

Realizing  the  value  to  the  trading  interests  of  the 
world  of  a  similar  international  organization,  some  of 
the  projectors  of  the  American  body  a  few  years  ago  set 
about  creating  an  International  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  proposition  met  with  the  hearty  assent  of  forward- 
looking  and  internationally  minded  men  in  Europe  and 
Latin  America.  Then  the  war  came  and  estopped  all 
further  negotiations  and  constructive  action.  As  soon 
as  the  war  ceased  a  large  group  of  potential  European 
members  of  such  an  international  chamber  visited  the 
I'nited  States,  partly  to  re-establish  business  connections 
and  partly  to  study  the  workings  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  These  visitors  at  the  Atlantic  City  Con- 
ference endorsed  the  plan  to  go  ahead  with  organiza- 
tion of  the  chamber:  and  on  June  26  it  opened  its  first 
session  in  Paris,  with  delegates  from  five  nations  present 
to  organize,  but  not  to  control,  for,  at  one  of  the  first 
sessions,  admittance  was  given  to  representatives  of  all 
nations  signatory  to  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

On  page  247  of  this  issue  we  summarize  briefly  the  re- 
sults of  this  meeting.  Suffice  it  to  add  here  that  if  this 
organization  does  nothing  more  than  make  it  possible 
for  men  of  many  nations  to  discuss  openly  and  endorse 
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or  reject  as  frankly  plans  for  solving  large  world  prob- 
lems that  now  center  around  production,  distribution, 
and  consumption  of  wealth,  it  will  have  justified  its 
birth.  Co-operation  or  matching  of  minds  cannot  but 
lead  to  something  like  consent  on  principles  of  conduct. 
Nominally  gathered  to  discuss  technical  problems,  eth- 
ical issues  will  arise,  debates  will  follow,  and  commercial- 
ism, pure  and  simple,  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  ideal- 
ism. For  instance,  at  this  session  "unfair  competition" 
was  discussed.  Delegates  who  came  expecting  to  grind 
their  own  or  their  nation's  axes  were  at  once  told  that 
the  chamber  hoped  to  move  on  a  higher  plane  than  that. 
When  the  topic  of  divulging  commercial  secrets  was  open 
for  debate,  a  raw  and  sore  nerve  that  much  needs  atten- 
tion got  it.  So  also  when  protection  of  trade-marks  was 
considered.  For  it  is  these  differing  codes  of  business 
morality  held  by  individuals  and  by  nations  that  cause 
much  friction.  The  disputes  that  arise  because  of  them 
have  a  cumulative  effect.  In  due  time  they  share  in 
bringing  on  war. 


IS  THERE  LIGHT  IN  RUSSIA? 

THE  darkness  that  has  been  Kussia's  has  been  a 
great  darkness.  But  now  at  a  time  when  the  Bol- 
shevik troops  are  undoubtedly  warring  successfully  along 
the  Polish  front;  when  George  Krasin,  ablest  man  of 
business  in  the  Bolshevik  government,  is  functioning 
with  marked  success  as  de  facto  Soviet  ambassador  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  having  brought  Great  Britain, 
indeed,  to  his  terms,  President  Wilson,  upon  his  own 
initiative,  it  is  said,  has  decided  to  open  trade  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia.  Is  this 
the  beginning  of  the  dawn  in  Eussia? 

In  some  respects  Mr.  Wilson's  action  is  quite  remark- 
able. We  understand  that  one  of  his  motives  is  to  "give 
rope"  to  the  Bolshevik,  that  they  may  hang  themselves. 
Another  reason  is  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  overthrow- 
ing Lenin,  because  it  will  deprive  him  of  the  excuse  that 
the  outside  world  is  preventing  him  from  building  up 
Russia.  Whether  or  not  these  were  real  reasons  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Wilson  we  cannot  say.  If  they  were,  they 
constitute  a  part  of  the  strangeness  of  the  proceeding. 
It  is_  a  fact  that  Ludwig  C.  A.  K.  Martens,  head  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Bureau  in  the  United  States,  is  skeptical 
of  the  effectiveness  of  Mr.  Wilson's  declaration,  for  the 
reason  that  no  provision  has  been  made  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  cre'dits  by  which  the  American  business  man 
may  be  paid  for  his  goods;  furthermore,  it  does  not 
provide  for  the  necessary  commercial  communications 
by  mail  or  cable.  It  is  certainly  no  illustration  of  an 
open  diplomacy  openly  arrived  at.  The  procedure  was 
even  announced  during  the  absence  of  our  Secretary  of 


State,  and,  indeed,  it  is  quite  at  variance  with  every 
utterance  relative  to  Russia  which  Mr.  Colby  has  made 
since  he  accepted  his  portfolio.  It  would  seem  that  the 
action  may  prove  embarrassing  to  large  numbers  of  in- 
fluential persons  in  the  Democratic  party,  including, 
perhaps,  Mr.  Cox,  for  the  opposition  in  America  to  the 
Bolsheviki  is  quite  general.  Mr.  Wilson's  action  is  pe- 
culiar, we  may  also  say,  to  take  such  a  step,  announcing 
at  the  same  time  the  impotence  of  the  Bolsheviki,  the 
paucity  of  raw  materials  in  Russia,  and  the  absence  of 
credit.  It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  Mr.  Wilson's 
announcement  to  the  American  business  men  that  if 
they  do  business  with  Red  Russia  they  will  do  so  at  their 
own  risk. 

Of  course,  the  extreme  opponents  of  the  Bolsheviki 
are  quick  to  point  out  that  if  the  United  States  succeeds 
in  getting  supplies  to  Russia,  the  shippers  may  comfort 
themselves  with  the  realization  that  they  are  doing  their 
best  to  destroy  all  civilized  governments,  including  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  for  it  is  against  such 
governments  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  set.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  peoples  with 
whom  we  have  been  associated  in  the  war,  particularly 
in  enlightened  and  property  owning  France. 

Undoubtedly  this  is  the  darkest  period  of  Russia's 
history.  Undoubtedly  this  Russia  of  a  thousand  years 
is  the  most  serious  single  problem  facing  the  world  to- 
day. Colossal,  feared,  and  envied,  the  world  feels  as 
never  before  the  importance  of  Russia.  As  is  frequently 
said,  "Russia's  tragedy  is  a  world  tragedy."  If  as  at 
the  dawn  of  her  history,  she  is  to  create  a  great  State 
out  of  her  present  despair;  if  she  is  to  demonstrate 
that  her  powers  of  production  are  unimpaired;  if  she 
is  to  take  up  again  her  unexcelled  spiritual  achievements 
in  literature,  in  the  arts,  and  in  the  sciences,  and  to 
carry  these  to  still  greater  heights,  Russia  must  over- 
come her  diseased  body  and  travailing  soul.  Other  na- 
tions can  help  in  this  undertaking,  but  the  one  nation 
upon  whom  the  job  most  depends  is  of  course  Russia. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  Russia's  disease.  The  campaign 
of  Lenin  and  Trotsky  has  been  one  of  the  most  amply 
financed  and  widely  extended  of  any  ever  thrust  upon 
the  ordered  governments.  The  funds  have  come  from 
the  loot  of  banks  and  churches,  from  the  private  for- 
tunes of  captured  and  even  murdered  individuals. 
Agents  empowered  by  these  funds  have  found  their  way 
to  all  continents,  and  to  the  peoples  of  all  stages  of 
civilization,  especially  to  those  with  agrarian  discontent 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  latent  germs  of  urban  industrial 
revolt  on  the  other.  Their  manifesto,  distributed  widely 
in  north  and  south  China,  whence  the  Soviet  military 
forces  have  obtained  some  of  their  fiercest  and  most 
cruel  hired  mercenaries,  shows  clearly  their  one  desire, 
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namely,  to  subdue  Russia.  China,  ribboned  by  civil  war, 
has  been  found  to  be  good  soil  for  this  inflammatory 
revolutionary  literature.  It  has  been  made  perfectly 
clear  to  the  world  from  time  to  time  that  Lloyd-George 
was  quite  correct  when  he  referred  to  the  Soviet  as  a 
"people  whose  chariot  is  drawn  by  plunder  and  terror." 

But  these  facts  do  not  prove  the  hopelessness  of  Rus- 
sia. Republicanism  in  Russia,  for  example,  still  lives. 
Dissolution  of  the  empire  and  the  overthrowing  of  the 
constituent  assembly  did  not  convert  all  the  "peoples" 
to  the  Soviet  system;  neither  did  it  extinguish  national- 
aspirations.  The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Associ- 
ated and  Allied  Powers,  sitting  in  Paris,  had  placed 
before  it  in  June  a  statement  signed  by  delegates  of 
States  formed  within  the  limits  of  the  former  Russian 
empire,  the  Republics  of  Azerbaidjan,  of  Esthonia,  of 
Georgia,  of  Letvia,  of  North  Caucasus,  of  White  Rus- 
sia, and  of  the  Ukraine — a  statement  declaring  that 
these  republics  have  been  formed  "by  the  free  will  of 
the  peoples  of  these  States." 

The  policy  of  the  world  of  nations  toward  Russia, 
especially  since  the  revolution,  has  been  one  of  inepti- 
tude, vacillation,  and  indecency.  It  was  back  in  January 
that  the  Supreme  Council  in  Paris,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  committee,  "decided  that  it  would  per- 
mit the  exchange  of  goods  upon  a  basis  of  reciprocity 
between  the  Russian  people  and  the  allied  and  neutral 
countries."  To  accomplish  this  it  decided  to  operate 
through  the  Russian  Co-operative  organizations  for  the 
import  into  Russia  of  clothing,  medicines,  agricultural 
machinery,  and  other  necessities  in  exchange  for  grain, 
flax,  etc.  The  Supreme  Council  added,  "This  arrange- 
ment implies  no  change  in  the  policy  of  the  allied  gov- 
ernments toward  the  Soviet  government."  The  Su- 
preme Council  went  further,  and  sent  a  note  to  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Russian  Central  Co-operative  I'ninn 
notifying  them  of  this  action.  Concerning  this  per- 
formance, the  committee  for  the  regeneration  of  Russia 
issued  a  statement  declaring  the  plans  of  the  Supreme 
Council  "to  be  impossible  of  realization."  It  went  fur- 
ther and  expressed  the  view  that  even  the  lifting  of  the 
blockade  could  not  solve  the  Russian  problem,  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  complicate  that  problem  by 
prolonging  the  period  of  Bolshevik  domination  in  Rus- 
sia with  all  that  meant  in  the  disorganization  of  Russia's 
productive  forces.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  came 
of  that  gesture.  At  that  time  Mr.  Hoover  said  of  the 
removal  of  the  blockade  against  Red  Russia  that  it  had 
"knocked  one  of  their  greatest  props  from  under  the 
Bolsheviki."  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  Mr. 
Wilson  will  be  seen  to  be  as  mistaken  with  reference  to 
his  present  course  toward  Russia  as  was  Mr.  Hoover  in 
January  last 


AN  KXCKKIUXULY  interesting  new  angle  in  the  "war 
against  war"  is  a  recent  movement  within  the 
Amalgamated  Aletal  Workers  of  America  "union." 
Fearing  from  recent  indications  that  the  United  States 
may  be  maneuvered  into  war  with  Mexico  by  designing 
interests  and  wishing  to  give  a  practical  turn  to  the 
decision  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Montreal  adverse  to  any  such  war, 
these  makers  of  guns  and  ammunition  voted  against 
production  of  arms  for  the  government  or  for  private 
employers.  They  also  are  trying  to  induce  transporta- 
tion workers  to  refuse  to  run  the  railways  to  carry  out 
a  military  policy.  British  and  Irish  wage  earners  some 
time  since  discovered  that  in  this  way  of  being  "prac- 
tical pacifists"  they  had  a  method  of  sabotaging  the 
schemes  of  governments  and  of  industry.  Our  own 
view  is  that  this  particular  group  of  metal  workers  is  in 
the  wrong.  That  method,  to  avoid  the  serious  charge 
of  disloyalty  in  case  of  war,  should  cease.  Such  a  policy 
on  the  part  of  labor  to  be  of  any  value  should  be  pro- 
posed and  carried  out  by  a  united  effort  of  united  labor 
in  a  united  world,  and  not  until  then.  Any  other  course 
in  our  present  order  is  simply  the  way  of  national 
suicide. 


VERNON  LEE,  the  clever  English  woman,  whose  mind 
is  prone  to  dwell  on  aesthetics  as  well  as  ethics,  and 
whose  essays  are  among  the  best  written  for  the  select 
few  during  this  generation,  has  brought  forth  a  satire 
called  "Satan  the  Waster,"  which  is  a  drama  directed 
against  war  of  all  kinds  at  all  times.  Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray,  in  the  current  Century,  has  an  article  on 
"Satanism,"  and  an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  has  some  old-fashioned  ideas  about  the  Devil. 
They  all  indicate  that  the  older  conception  of  Personified 
Evil,  warring  with  Personified  Good,  and  getting  the 
homage  of  an  evil  humanity,  makes  its  appeal  again  to 
him  or  to  her,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  a  time  of  reaction 
like  the  present  it  is  not  surprising  that  such  a  trend 
as  this  should  reappear.  The  late  war  has  made  many 
persons  restore  the  word  "hell"  to  their  vocabulary.  If 
the  place,  why  then  omit  the  active  master  who  directs 
us  thither? 


FORMER  Ambassador  to  Germany,  Mr.  Gerard,  is 
mystified  by  the  fact  that  neither  General  Pershing 
nor  Mr.  Hoover  "got  anywhere"  in  politics  this  year 
after  their  military,  diplomatic,  and  humanitarian  serv- 
ice iiliriiiiij.  He  really  seems  peeved  because  the  people 
who  vote  do  not  turn  to  persons  with  distinctions  gained 
during  war  time  as  their  leaders  in  normal  days  of  peace. 
Possibly  if  Mr.  Gerard  will  keep  on  thinking  he  will 
discover  why  it  is. 
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DR.  CHARLES  H.  MAYO,  than  whom  there  is  no 
higher  American  authority  in  medicine  and  sur- 
gery, speaking  recently  at  a  dinner  in  London,  with 
eminent  statesmen  and  scientists  present,  told  them  that 
the  coming  war  will  see  aeroplanes  used  to  drop — what? 
Immense  capsules  filled  with  bacteria  of  plagues,  that 
when  released  will  infect  the  inhabitants  of  villages, 
towns,  and  cities.  When  his  lay  auditors  had  recovered 
sufficiently  from  the  chill  of  horror  which  this  prophesy 
caused,  he  then  proceeded  to  show  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  profession,  "in  the  line  of  humanity,"  to  prepare 
to  undo  with  its  left  hand  what  it  had  done  with  its  right 
hand.  The  "High  Cost  of  Living"  circle  is  no  more 
inexplicable  than  this  one  of  militarism  wedded  to 
science.  Genius  devises  ways  to  kill;  then  it  turns  to 
and  devises  ways  to  alleviate  its  own  victims'  woes,  pro- 
vided there  are  any  survivors.  Some  day  Science,  col- 
lectively, the  world  around,  may  strike  against  War  by 
refusing  to  be  enlisted.  In  any  event,  science,  to  be 
consistent,  must  apply  itself  with  all  its  power  to  end 
the  self-neutralizing  situation  in  which  men  have  always 
found  it  necessary  to  end  its  disputes  by  the  wholly 
wolf-like  and  unscientific  method  of  simply  blowing  out 
each  other's  brains. 


BETTER  understanding  between  college  men  of  this 
country  and  those  of  other  nations  might  be  said 
to  be  the  theme  to  which  Prof.  J.  W.  Cunliffe  addresses 
himself  in  the  leading  article  of  the  American  Oxonian 
for  July,  1920.  According  to  Professor  Cunliffe,  there 
are  three  American  educational  organizations  which  are 
at  this  time,  if  from  somewhat  different  angles,  seeking 
to  foster  such  a  better  acquaintance.  These  three  Ameri- 
can organizations  concerning  themselves  with  inter- 
national education,  to  which  Professor  Cunliffe  particu- 
larly refers,  are  the  American  University  Union  in 
Europe,  founded  in  the  summer  of  1917,  primarily  in 
the  interest  of  American  university  and  college  men  in 
Europe  for  military  service,  with  headquarters  in  Paris; 
the  Institute  of  International  Education,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Prof.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  of  New  York;  and 
the  American  Council  of  Education. 

Professor  Cunliffe  is  undoubtedly  warranted  in  his 
statement  that  the  war  has  given  a  spur  to  American 
interest  in  international  education,  and  that  that  in- 
terest is  being  carried  over  to  the  more  permanent 
relations  of  peace.  Dr.  MacLean  is  the  present  director 
of  the  British  Division  of  the  American  University 
Union,  with  headquarters  at  50  Eussell  squarCj  W.  C.  1, 
London,  where  he  is  willing  to  answer  inquiries  from 
American  students  wishing  to  go  to  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  Because  of  the  crowded  state  of  most  of  the 
British  universities  it  is  urged  that  American  students 


wishing  to  secure  admission  to  them  this  year  should 
communicate  at  once  with  Dr.  MacLean.  The  main 
business  of  the  Union  is  now  centered  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trustees,  Journalism  Building,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York  City.  The  director  of  the 
Continental  Division  of  the  Union  is  Prof.  C.  B.  Vibert, 
1  Rue  de  Fleurus,  Paris,  France,  but  in  September 
Prof.  Earl  B.  Babcock,  New  York  University,  will  prob- 
ably take  over  the  work  of  the  Paris  office. 

There  is  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
which  has  published  a  handbook  of  all  educational  op- 
portunities in  the  various  schools  of  Prance.  A  similar 
handbook  has  just  appeared,  a  monograph  by  Dr.  G.  E. 
MacLean,  entitled  "Opportunity  for  Graduate  Study  in 
the  British  Isles."  Both  of  these  handbooks  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Institute  of  International  Education, 
419  West  117th  street,  New  York  City.  This  Institute 
of  International  Education  is  especially  interested  in 
the  interchange  of  professors. 

The  American  Council  of  Education,  working  in 
harmony  with  the  other  two  organizations,  is  concerned 
primarily  with  the  interrelation  of  American  institutions 
and  organizations  and  with  their  relations  to  govern- 
mental agencies.  It  is  also  trying  to  adjust  the  equiva- 
lents between  the  degrees  of  American  and  European 
universities  and  to  administer  the  scholarships  for 
French  students  in  this  country  and  American  students 
in  France,  organized  by  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  in  co-operation  with  the  French  Government. 
The  director  of  the  council  is  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  818  Con- 
necticut avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  these  three  organiza- 
tions as  they  work  out  together  their  differing  but 
similar  problems  relating  to  that  most  important  matter, 
a  better  understanding  between  college  men  of  this  coun- 
try and  those  of  other  nations. 


THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  RECONCILIATION,  because  of  its 
name,  because  of  its  speakers  and  leaders,  because 
of  its  purposes,  should  have  a  noteworthy  meeting  at  its 
General  Conference  to  be  held  at  the  Inn-in-the-Hills, 
Ulster  County,  opposite  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  from 
Thursday,  September  9,  to  Sunday,  September  12.  This 
group  of  spiritually  minded  persons  has  felt  the  impact 
of  the  war  upon  Christian  principles.  They  feel  that 
they  have  tried  to  work  out  the  relation  of  those  Chris- 
tian principles  to  the  social  problems  and  the  industrial 
society  in  the  period  of  reconstruction.  Since,  as  they 
feel,  the  world  seems  to  have  learned  very  little  from 
the  war,  these  persons  are  asking  themselves  what  they 
ought  to  do  about  it.  They  have  set,  therefore,  as  the 
keynote  of  the  Conference  two  sentences:  The  keynote 
of  the  Conference  shall  be  "to  gather  up  and  apply  the 
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spiritual  force  HIM!  vision  that  has  been  developed  in  the 
facing  of  profound  serial  realitie-  is  tin-  dominant  pur- 
pose in  the  arrangement  of  the  program.  We  have  be- 
gun to  see  the  outlines  of  the  goal  we  are  striving  for; 
the  time  has  now  come  t<>  find  \vnvs  to  make  our  energy 
count  in  the  attainment  of  that  goal." 

They  hope  to  evoke  a  creative  self-expression  of  the 
Confeieiicc  upon  such  matters  as  industrial  problems, 
war.  militarism,  international  relations,  spiritual  reali- 
Surely  then-  ought  to  be  a  place  in  a  Christian 
civilization  for  many  meetings  with  similar  hopes  and 
plane. 


BUREAUCRACY  AND  DISRESPECT 
FOR  LAW 

By  HON.  CHARLES  E.  HUGHES 
Former  Justice  of  Ihe  United  States  Supreme  Court 

From  Address  at  Harvard  Law  School  Centennial,  June  21, 

Which  was  Entitled  "Some  Observations  on  Legal 

Education  and  Democratic  Progress" 

A  r  VISION  for  legislation  is  not  a  sign  of  democratic 
progress,  and  in  the  mass  of  measures  introduced 
in  the  legislatures  of  our  free  Commonwealths,  there  is 
too  little  evidence  of  perspective,  and  an  abundance  of 
elaborate  and  dreary  futilities.  Occasionally,  a  construc- 
tive measure  of  great  benefit  is  skilfully  planned,  but  we 
are  (-(instantly  impressed  with  the  lost  motion  and  the 
vast  waste  in  the  endeavor  of  democracy  to  function 
wisely. 

Statutes  Too  Uncertain 

We  should  naturally  expect  that  experience  as  a  free 
|>eople  would  have  had  fruition  in  a  demand  for  certainty 
in  laws,  as  it  is  vital  to  liberty  that  the  scope  of  in- 
hibition should  be  understood  in  advance  through  the 
promulgation  of  laws,  which,  whether  or  not  well  con- 
ceived, are  at  least  well  understood.  But  in  this  matter 
of  first  importance,  we  look  in  vain  for  progress.  It 
would  undoubtedly  surprise  a  visitor  from  Mars  to  be 
told  that  in  this  enlightened  nation,  after  more  than  a 
hundred  years  of  the  best  institutions  of  free  govern- 
ment ever  devised,  the  industrial  and  commercial  activi- 
ties of  the  people  have  been  governed  by  statutory  pro- 
at  under  which,  except  in  the  simplest  cases,  no  one, 
however  expert,  could  make  a  safe  prediction.  Contro- 
versies as  to  legislative  policies  are  apt  to  issue  not  in 
any  victory  of  defined  import  but  in  a  compromise  of 
vagueness,  where  all  may  claim  success  and  no  one  may 
know  what  the  rule  of  action  is.  The  regrettable  thing 
is  not  that  this  sometimes  happened  but  that  the  tend- 
ency to  enact  uncertain  laws  seems  to  be  increasing,  and, 
what  is  still  worse,  that  the  people  tolerate  it  and  that 
there  are  but  faint  demands  for  improvement.  Our 
material  progress  seems  to  have  created  complexities 
beyond  our  political  competency,  and  disregarding  the 
lessons  of  history  there  has  been  a  disposition  to  revert 
to  the  methods  of  tyranny  in  order  to  meet  the  problem- 


of  democracy  Intent  mi  -mne  immediate  exigency,  and 
with  slight  consideration  of  larger  issues,  we  create 
autocratic  power  by  giving  administrative  officials  who 
can  threaten  indictment  the  opportunities  of  criminal 
statutes  without  any  appropriate  definition  of  crime. 
When  King  John  in  the  Great  Charter  said,  "And  we 
will  not  set  forth  against  him  nor  send  against  him, 
unless  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  peers  and  by  the 
law  of  the  land,"  the  assurance  was  of  protection  against 
arbitrary  power,  and  we  should  know  by  this  time  that 
arbitrariness  is  quite  as  likely  to  proceed  from  an  un- 
restrained administrative  officer  of  the  republic  reigning 
by  the  grace  of  an  indefinite  statute  as  by  the  personal 
government  of  a  despotic  king.  Finding  the  intricacies 
of  our  modern  life  too  much  for  clearly  expressed  law. 
we  have  formed  the  habit  of  turning  the  whole  business 
over  to  bureau  chiefs,  who,  with  the  opportunity  to  create 
manifold  restrictions  and  annoyances  hold  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  enterprise  and  reputation.  This  has 
seemed  to  be  a  comfortable  way  of  dealing  with  evils, 
and  the  mischief  it  has  been  breeding  has  received  scant 
attention. 

War  Fed  Autocratic  Appetite 

We  went  to  war  for  liberty  and  democracy,  with  the 
result  that  we  fed  the  autocratic  appetite.  And,  through 
a  fiction,  permissible  only  because  the  courts  cannot 
know  what  everyone  else  knows,  we  have  seen  the  war 
powers,  which  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
nation  in  time  of  war,  exercised  broadly  after  the  mili- 
tary exigency  had  passed  and  in  conditions  for  which 
they  were  never  intended,  and  we  may  well  wonder,  in 
view  of  the  precedents  now  established,  whether  consti- 
tutional government  as  heretofore  maintained  in  this 
republic  could  survive  another  great  war  even  victori- 
ously waged. 

Apart  from  these  conditions,  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  indications  that,  perhaps  to  an  extent  un- 
paralleled in  our  history,  the  essentials  of  liberty  are 
being  disregarded.  Very  recently  information  has  been 
laid  by  responsible  citizens  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
of  violations  of  personal  rights  which  savor  of  the  worst 
practices  of  tyranny.  And  in  the  conduct  of  trials 
before  the  courts  we  find  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part 
of  prosecutors  to  resort  to  grossly  unfair  practices.  Even 
as  I  speak,  there  appears  in  the  Harvard  Lmr  Hct-iew  a 
striking  summary  of  this  sort  of  lawlessness : 

During  the  past  year  no  less  than  forty-four  con- 
victions were  reversed  by  appellate  tribunals  in  the 
I'nited  States  for  flagrant  misconduct  of  the  public 
prosecutor  or  of  the  trial  judge  whereby  the  accused  was 
deprived  of  a  fair  trial.  In  thirty-three  of  these  cases 
the  district  attorney  made  inflammatory  appeals  to 
prejudice  upon  matters  not  properly  before  the  jury.  In 
three  of  them  the  district  attorney  extorted  confessions 
or  coerced  witnesses  by  palpably  unlawful  methods.  In 
four,  witnesses  were  so  browbeaten  during  the  trial  as  to 
prevent  the  accused  from  fairly  making  his  case.  In 
two.  the  trial  judge  interposed  with  a  high  hand  to  extort 
testimony  unfavorable  to  the  accused  or  to  intimidate 
witnesses  for  the  accused.  It  is  significant  that  these 
cases  come  from  every  part  of  the  country  and  from 
everv  sort  of  court. 
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Need  New  Birth  of  Freedom 


It  might  be  supposed  that  the  descendants  of  those 
who  placed  in  a  written  constitution  the  guarantees  of 
Magna  Charta,  and  expounded  them  so  as  to  protect 
against  arbitrary  legislation,  as  well  as  arbitrary  and 
capricious  administration,  would  have  had  such  a  sure 
instinct  for  liberty  as  to  leave  no  occasion  for  invoking 
the  most  obvious  of  our  basic  principles,  and  yet  in  this 
hour  we  find  imperative  need  for  a  new  birth  of  freedom 
and  a  sharp  call  to  make  the  old  guarantees  once  more 
vital  and  real  and  to  give  the  assurance  of  liberty  under 
fair  laws  and  responsible  administration. 

The  pressing  problem  is  how  we  are  to  adapt  govern- 
ment to  imperative  needs  and  yet  remain  free.  It  is  not 
simply  that  we  are  cluttered  with  statutes  and  decisions 
requiring  analysis  and  the  aid  of  the  expositor  who  can 
tell  us  of  origins  and  relations.  The  practice  of  govern- 
ment is  rapidly  changing  before  our  eyes  and  as  yet  the 
movement  is  largely  without  guidance  or  principle.  With 
respect  to  activities  of  first  importance,  we  are  turning  to 
what  within  broad  limits  is  personal  government  relieved 
of  the  scrutiny  and  supervision  heretofore  demanded  as 
the  traditional  safeguard  of  justice.  The  movement  had 
a  wholesome  motive  in  the  desire  to  escape  technicalities, 
to  secure  an  expertness  in  dealing  with  complicated 
problems  which  could  be  expected  only  through  a  body 
informed  by  a  continuous  experience  in  a  limited  field, 
and  to  promote  efficiency  by  obtaining  play  for  the  com- 
mon-sense view,  the  direct  approach  and  the  immediate 
and  unhampered  decision.  Ignoring  the  distinctions 
prized  by  the  fathers,  and  excusing  the  violation  of  tra- 
dition by  easily  made  phrases,  we  unite  legislative,  execu- 
tive and  judicial  powers  in  an  administrative  agency, 
with  large  spheres  of  uncontrolled  discretion,  which 
may  investigate  and  lay  complaint  and  then  try  and 
determine  facts  upon  which  the  complaint  rests,  their 
findings  of  fact,  where  there  is  any  dispute  in  the  evi- 
dence, being  made  for  many  purposes  conclusive.  Useful 
as  are  these  instrumentalities  of  administration,  they 
represent  to  a  striking  degree  a  prevalent  desire  to  do 
without  law.  There  is  thus  recourse  to  the  most  primi- 
tive method  in  dealing  with  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  the  twentieth  century. 

Intolerable  Personal  Government 

While  it  is  possible  that  bureaucracy  may  show  wisdom 
and  efficiency,  just  as  despotism  by  benevolence  and  di- 
rectness may  give  an  admirable  government,  it  is  the 
experience  of  mankind  that  liberty  in  the  long  run  can- 
not be  secure  without  compelling  administration  to  ad- 
here to  accepted  and  declared  principles,  and  safeguard- 
ing the  individual  from  the  injurious  action  of  officials 
by  affording  recourse  to  impartial  and  independent 
tribunals  where  the  announced  common  understandings 
which  we  call  laws  are  enforced.  Free  institutions  are 
always  essentially  experimental;  they  are  but  approved 
adjustments  and  practices  to  secure  liberty;  and  the 
constant  effort  in  constitutional  government  is  at  once  to 
save  the  community  from  exploitation  by  individuals 
and  to  save  individuals  from  the  abuses  of  officialdom. 
The  dilemma  is  apparent.  If  administrative  action  is 
fettered  by  minute  requirements  imposed  by  the  legis- 
lature, if  necessary  departments  are  controlled  by  the 


constant  review  of  all  controversies  as  to  facts  by  ordi- 
nary courts  of  justice  primarily  adapted  to  other  needs, 
the  opportunities  for  impeding  litigation  will  leave  vast 
activities  to  the  mercy  of  the  cunning,  selfish,  and  ava- 
ricious, and  the  means  designed  for  protection  will  defeat 
their  own  purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  present  methods 
are  obviously  crude  and  tend  to  an  intolerable  personal 
government.  Here  lies  the  need  and  opportunity  of 
skilled  architects  of  institutions. 

In  endeavoring  to  escape  delays  and  the  obstacles  to 
an  efficient  administration,  should  it  not  be  remembered 
that,  albeit  with  other  procedure  and  agencies,'  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  justice  must  be  observed?  If  the 
courts  cannot  deal  with  administrative  questions,  should 
we  not  at  least  establish  administrative  tribunals  which, 
expert  through  special  and  continuous  study  of  a  par- 
ticular field,  should  by  being  free  of  the  animus,  or  un- 
conscious bias,  of  the  prosecutor,  bring  to  the  decisions 
of  questions  of  fact  the  same  detachment  and  standards 
of  impartial  judgment  which  have  made  our  courts,  after 
making  allowance  for  all  just  criticism,  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  their  working  of  all  the  departments  of  free 
government  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  reorganize  administrative 
agencies  not  in  the  interest  of  any  theoretical  nicety  in 
division  of  powers,  but  so  as  to  vest  in  different  officials 
the  distinct  functions  of  prosecutor  and  judge?  What- 
ever the  question,  when  it  comes  to  determinations  which 
are  essentially  judicial  in  character,  there  should  be  in- 
strumentalities and  process  which  however  facile  and 
swift  secure  independence,  impartiality  and  the  applica- 
tion of  principle.  It  is  peculiarly  for  those  who  are  both 
skilled  in  the  history  of  the  law  and  equipped  with 
knowledge  of  present  necessities,  not  merely  to  tell  us 
how  the  law  has  developed  in  the  past,  but  in  a  time  of 
change  to  furnish  guidance  to  democracy  by  aiding  in 
the  formulation  of  principle  and  the  perfecting  of 
practice. 

Good  Work  of  Commissions 

It  was  never  more  true  than  now  that  great  bodies  of 
law  are  in  the  making.  Despite  defects  in  organization, 
administrative  agencies  are  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good 
work.  Commissions  and  boards,  Federal  and  State,  in 
dealing  with  transportation  and  various  public  utilities, 
with  competition  in  trade  and  with  compensation  for 
injuries  in  industry  are  putting  out  what  has  well  been 
called  the  raw  material  of  the  law  that  is  to  be.  Prin- 
ciples must  be  sought  and  declared  if  we  are  to  escape  a 
government  of  caprice,  of  men,  and  not  of  laws,  and 
there  is  a  large  field  for  research  and  constructive  effort 
now  inviting  teacher  and  student  which  was  unknown 
when  perhaps  most  of  those  here  present  took  their 
course  of  training.  It  is  to  the  especial  credit  of  this 
school  that  this  exigency  is  being  met  by  giving  to  this 
new  branch  of  study  an  important  place  in  the  curric- 
ulum. 

Democracy  Must  Respect  Law 

The  very  principle  of  constitutional  government,  or 
government  by  law  in  the  interest  of  liberty,  is  always 
the  shining  mark  of  those  who  would  destroy  all  govern- 
ment. The  demagogue  seizes  upon  the  defects  of  the 
best  institutions  to  breed  distrust  in  all.  It  is  true  that 
democracy  cannot  live  without  respect  for  law,  but  it 
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must  !«•  remeinlwTcd  that  law  in  democracy  will  have 
only  tin-  n>s|wct  it  desrr\r~.  Ail;i|)tatioii  according  to 
democratic  principle,  the  growth  anil  development  in 
which  democratic  progress  consist-,  must  CMT  l>e  the 

rn  of  those  wlio  know  how  to  distinguish  between 
wliat  is  vital  and  what  is  merely  incidental  and  tempo- 
rary: it  is  those  who  can  really  help.  Liberty  is  not  to 
be  saved  by  the  lusty  shoutings  of  the  street;  it  needs 
the  discipline  and  courage  of  the  soldier,  the  probity 
and  intelligence  of  the  industrious  and  high-minded 
official,  the  undying  love  of  a  people  instinct  with  pa- 
triotism, the  song  and  the  cheer  and  the  ardor  of  the 
multitude,  but  beneath  all  tin's,.  ;Uid  uneseapable  is  the 

mt  working  of  economic  forces  with  which  we  must 

n.  The  adjustment  to  preserve  lilx-rty  requires  the 
best  training  which  sjiecial  studies  can  furnish,  and 
while  all  effort  at  progress  under  law  must  be  inspired 
hy  the  idealism  of  our  people,  it  cannot  be  successful,  at 
least  without  great  losses  through  mistaken  ventures, 
save  by  the  service  of  experts.  These  are  the  guardians 
of  the  truth  which  cannot  be  found  on  the  surface,  but 

•  •ep  in  the  mine  of  thought  and  experience  requir- 
ing rare  skill  for  its  discovery  and  extraction.  And  it 
is  the  truth  alone  that  can  keep  you  free. 


THE  BRITISH    EMPIRE,  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS,  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Ix  The  U On  ml  Table,  perhaps  the  most  authoritative  of 
the  quarterly  reviews  of  the  policies  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  the  leading  article  in  the  March  num- 
ber has  for  its  title,  "The  British  Empire,  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  United  States."  This  article,  covering 
thirty-one  pages,  is.  in  certain  respects,  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  utterances  we  have  read  out  of  Britain.  It  be- 
gins by  picturing  conditions  of  Europe,  particularly  of 
the  British  Empire,  politically  and  economically.  It 
argues:  "If  the  British  nations  cannot  devise  the  means 
for  formulating  and  pursuing  a  common  policy  in  de- 
fense of  law  and  peace,  there  is  little  prospect  that  other 
nations,  divided  by  language  and  history  as  well  as  by 
wide  differences  of  outlook  and  interest,  will  succeed 
where  we  have  failed." 

One  section  is  devoted  to  the  refusal  of  the  United 
States  to  ratify  the  Treaty  and  the  Covenant. 

The  next  section  concludes :  "There  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  this  attitude.  It  is  merely,  we  repeat,  the  broad 
reflex  of  an  attitude  already  taken  up  by  all  the  Euro- 
pean  Allies  in  questions  where  their  national  interests 
are  affected,  and  also  by  the  British  Dominions  in  their 
relations  with  the  British  <m\  eminent.  It  gives  us  a 
statement,  in  plain  English,  of  limitations  to  the  ideal 
of  international  action  which  none  of  the  other  Allies 
will,  in  practice,  dispute.  So  far.  therefore,  from  de- 
stroying the  Ix-ague  of  Nations,  the  American  reserva- 
tions have  rendered  it  the  great  service  of  pointing 
clearly  to  the  flaws  which  at  present  neutralise  its 
worth." 

In  the  next  section  occurs  this  significant  statement: 
"The  recognition  of  the  Dominions  as  individual  nations 
in  tin-  LMgoe  of  Nations,  important  advance  as  it  is, 
has  therefore  not  completely  solved  the  political  and 


constitutional  problem  by  which  they  are  faced.  The 
Domimoni  are  being  committed  once  again  by  interna- 
tional negotiations  in  which  they  take  no  part.  They 
will  he  confronted  again,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  choice 
between  repudiating  their  membership  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  or  accepting  the  consequences  of  action 
taken  single-handed  by  the  British  Government.  To 
ignore  this  dilemma  is  to  walk  blindfold  toward  a 
precipice. 

"It  follows  from  this  that  the  machinery  of  the 
League  of  Nations  is  inadequate  by  itself  as  a  means  to 
uniting  the  sense  and  good-will  of  the  democracies  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace.  The  league  of  Nations  is  at  -work  as  best  it  can 
now.  The  Dominions  are  members  of  the  Tx>ague.  But 
the  Turkish  treaty  is  nevertheless  being  negotiated  by 
the  British  Government  without  interest  or  assistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Dominion  governments.  That  simple 
fact  means  volumes,  and  it  would  be  folly  to  blind  our- 
selves to  its  significance." 

The  conclusions  set  forth  in  the  final  section  will  give 
tn  our  readers  the  substance  of  this  illuminating  British 
utterance. 

The  conclusions  which  we  have  sought  to  point  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  article  may  now  be  sum- 
marised. They  are  three  in  number : 

"1.  The  first  is  a  general  warning  against  the  assump- 
tion, even  more  widespread  in  the  Dominions  than  in 
Great  Britain,  that  we  have  already  successfully  solved 
the  very  difficult  political  and  economic  problems  be- 
queathed by  the  war.  This  assumption  is  particularly 
misleading  with  regard  to  finance.  Its  danger  lies  not 
only  in  the  fact  that  we  are  still  producing  too  little  to 
balance  our  expenditure,  and  therefore  living  beyond 
our  means;  it  lies  even  more  in  the  critical  financial 
and  economic  condition  of  Europe,  with  whose  welfare 
our  own  is  inextricably  intertwined.  The  purely  eco- 
nomic and  financial  problem' is  discussed  in  another  arti- 
cle, and  we  need  only  direct  attention  here  to  its  political 
corollary.  The  British  democracies  are  all  much  en- 
grossed in  projects  of  domestic  reconstruction,  which 
must  entail  a  heavy  strain  on  our  resources,  already 
taxed  to  the  uttermost.  A  very  large  number  of  political 
authorities  assure  us  that  we  must  concentrate  on  these 
domestic  problems,  because  failure  to  deal  with  them 
may  precipitate  social  and  industrial  trouble  of  a  very 
serious  kind.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  such  questions  as  those  which  are  being 
pressed  by  the  unions  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  Great 
Britain — "the  coal  miners,  the  transport  workers,  and  the 
railway  men.  There  is  a  wide  demand  for  government 
expenditure  and  government  control  on  a  large  and  in- 
creasing scale.  We  only  ask  those  who  press  these  de- 
mands to  look  to  the  state  of  the  world  in  general  as 
well  as  to  the  more  familiar  situation  at  home.  Nothing 
is  more  likely  to  cause  industrial  upheavals  in  the  Brit- 
ish Empire  than  a  further  rise  of  prices,  which  may 
easily  be  accompanied  by  a  set-back  in  trade.  The  whole 
world  is  still  living  beyond  its  means,  and  we  must  seek 
to  sirengthen  our  own  financial  position  by  every  possi- 
ble means  if  we  are  not  to  be  involved  in  a  period  of 
world-wide  depression,  misery,  and  unrest. 

"2.  Our  second  conclusion  arises  from  the  set-back  of 
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British  hopes  in  the  League  °f  Nations  and  the  treaties 
of  peace.  The  settlement  of  Europe  under  the  peace 
treaties  is  in  some  parts  insecure,  and  the  Allies  are 
clearly  unable  to  live  up  to  all  their  obligations  under 
the  covenant.  It  is  misleading  to  attribute  this  state  of 
affairs  solely  to  financial  improvidence  or  to  the  refusal 
of  the  United  States  to  accept  the  Peace  of  Versailles. 
Both  these  factors  in  the  situation  are  symptoms  rather 
than  causes,  and  they  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Peace 
of  Versailles  and  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
overlooked  the  practical  conditions  of  European  recon- 
struction and  overstepped  the  limits  of  international 
partnership.  The  course  of  events  since  the  signature 
of  peace  has  shown  that  national  sentiment  is  too  strong 
to  accept  the  limitations  imposed  upon  it  by  the  cove- 
nant. The  reservations  of  the  American  Senate  in  this 
respect  are  only  a  plain  statement  of  views  and  feelings 
shared  in  reality  by  all  the  other  signatories  of  the  peace. 
We  ourselves,  for  instance,  have  undertaken  obligations 
in  the  covenant  which  those  who  need  our  support  may 
interpret  more  literally  than  we  do  ourselves.  This  is 
an  equivocal  position.  While  the  main  lines  of  the  peace 
are  sound,  the  covenant  is  both  too  vague  and  too  pre- 
cise. In  principle  the  signatories  combine  for  joint 
action  on  an  imposing  scale ;  in  practice  their  national 
freedom  of  action  is  left  intact.  The  American  Senate 
has  stated  in  plain  English  that,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  national  freedom  of  action  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  camouflaged  or  compromised.  The  Brit- 
ish Empire  should  state  its  own  position  in  equally  clear 
terms. 

"3.  Our  third  conclusion  deals  with  the  relation  be- 
tween the  League  of  Nations  and  the  British  Common- 
wealth. The  recognition  of  the  British  Dominions  as 
individual  members  of  the  League  has  not  only  com- 
mitted them  to  obligations  far  larger  than  their  democ- 
racies realize  or  will  be  willing  to  discharge ;  it  has  also 
obscured  the  fact  that  our  imperial  relations,  in  default 
of  some  better  machinery  for  imperial  co-operation  than 
the  League  itself  presents,  are'  slipping  back  into  the 
very  vice  of  centralization  which  we  all  wish  to  correct. 
The  attitude  of  the  British  Dominions  toward  co-oper- 
ation within  the  British  Commonwealth  is  exactly  par- 
allel to  the  attitude  of  foreign  nations  to  co-operation 
within  the  League.  In  both  cases  the  fear  of  impairing 
national  independence  is  stronger  than  the  desire  for 
united  action  in  pursuit  of  common  aims;  and  in  the 
British  Empire  the  fear  of  centralization  has  been  such 
that  it  has  led  the  Dominions  to  undertake  unawares  a 
series  of  responsibilities  toward  foreign  States  far 
greater  than  they  are  willing  to  undertake  toward  Great 
Britain  and  the  British  Commonwealth.  While  insist- 
ing, moreover,  on  the  forms  of  national  independence, 
they  are  missing  the  substance  of  national  responsibility 
in  foreign  affairs.  Great  Britain  continues,  of  necessity, 
to  deal  unaided  and  unadvised  with  broad  questions  of 
international  policy  in  which  the  Dominions  are  vitally 
concerned.  The  Dominions  are  being  bound  by  deci- 
sions in  which  they  take  no  present  interest,  and  there 
is  no  available  means  for  securing  united  and  repre- 
sentative action  on  behalf  of  the  whole  British  Empire 
in  world  affairs.  Yet  the  unity  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth is  essential  to  the  influence  of  the  League  of 


Nations  for  order  and  good-will,  and  its  example  will 
set  the  rate  of  progress  in  international  action  for 
decades  to  come.  If  the  British  nations,  with  all  their 
ties  of  interest  and  sentiment,  cannot  act  together  in 
world-affairs,  it  is  not  likely  that  foreign  nations,  deeply 
divided  by  history,  by  temperament,  by  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, by  national  outlook,  and  by  divergent  aims, 
will  be  able  to  succeed  where,  the  British  nations  have 
failed. 

"To  what  course  of  action  do  these  conclusions  point? 

"They  point,  in  the  first  place,  to  revision  of  our  obli- 
gations under  the  League.  We  are  at  present  pledged 
to  guarantees  of  territorial  arrangements  in  Europe 
which  may  be  challenged  at  any  time  by  forces  too  pow- 
erful for  diplomatic  control,  and  it  is  becoming  evident 
that  in  no  part  of  the  Empire  would  public  opinion 
sanction  our  active  interference  in  the  local  disputes 
which  may  ensue.  The  Polish  corridor  to  Danzig  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  local  territorial  problem  does  not 
engage  our  interest,  and  British  democracy  would  not 
be  moved  to  action  by  it  unless  roused  by  some  unmis- 
takable challenge  to  international  faith  and  right.  If 
the  United  States  had  accepted  the  obligations  which 
President  Wilson  approved  in  signing  the  covenant,  the 
situation  would  have  been  different,  for  the  combined 
moral  and  material  influence  of  the  British  Empire  and 
the  United  States  would  have  presented  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  breaches  of  the  European  settlement  in  any 
form.  The  American  Senate  has,  however,  made  it  per- 
fectly plain  that  the  obligations  embodied  in  the  cove- 
nant go  much  beyond  the  responsibilities  which  Amer- 
ican opinion  is  prepared  to  undertake,  and  we  cannot 
honestly  pretend  that  our  own  democracies  will  be  will- 
ing in  practice  to  go  any  further  than  the  democracy  of 
the  United  States.  Our  proper  course  is  to  revise  and 
restate  our  position  toward  the  League  in  accordance 
with  these  facts. 

"The  public  opinion  which  has  made  itself  manifest  in 
the  United  States  in  this  connection  is  not  very  differ- 
ent in  reality  from  ours,  and  ours  may  be  stated  broadly 
in  two  sentences :  First,  we  wish  to  do  our  utmost  to 
guarantee  peace,  liberty,  and  law  throughout  the  world 
without  committing  ourselves  to  quixotic  obligations  to 
foreign  States.  Second,  we  wish  to  assist  and  develop 
the  simpler  mechanism  of  international  dealing  em- 
bodied in  the  League  without  mortgaging  our  freedom 
of  action  and  judgment  under  an  international  cove- 
nant. Our  policy  toward  the  League  should  therefore 
be  revised  on  the  following  guiding  lines : 

"1.  We  should  state  definitely  that  our  action  within 
the  League  will  be  governed  solely  by  our  own  judg- 
ment of  every  situation  as  it  arises,  and  we  must  under- 
take no  general  obligations  which  we  may  not  be  able 
or  willing,  when  the  test  comes,  to  discharge. 

"2.  We  must  in  no  case  commit  ourselves  to  responsi- 
bilities which  we  cannot  discharge  to  the  full  with  our 
own  resources,  independent  of  assistance  from  any  for- 
eign power. 

"3.  We  must  definitely  denounce  the  idea  that  the 
League  may  normally  enforce  its  opinions  by  military 
or  economic  pressure  on  recalcitrant  States.  It  exists  to 
bring  principals  together  for  open  discussion  of  inter- 
national difficulties,  to  extend  and  develop  the  mechan- 
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i-m  HIM!  lml)it  of  international  co-operation,  and  in  ee- 
Tablisli  mi  atmosphere  in  wliicli  international  controver- 
-ies  may  IK-  settled  with  filmic**  and  good-will.  The>e 
nrc  tin-  essential  limits  of  international  action  in  tlic 
present  state  of  national  sentiment  throughout  the 
world,  unless  and  until  the  conscience  of  the  nations  is 
once  more  challengvd  hy  some  flagrant  violation  of  in- 
ternational right. 

"The  important  thing  is  to  enable  the  TxMgue  of  Na- 
tions to  make  a  reasonable  start  with  the  Co-operation 
of  the  I'nitcd  States.  With  the  less  ambitious  objects 
defined  aUive  it  will  sooner  or  later  secure  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  American  o|)inion.  and  it  will  begin 
its  work  with  far  greater  prospects  of  success  than  under 
a  co\cnnnt  to  which  no  jxiwer  is  really  able  or  willing  to 
subordinate  either  its  national  opinion  or  its  essential 
inter 

"So  much  for  the  revision  of  our  obligation  toward  the 
I/eaguc.     It  is  not  the  only  practical  >tep  to  which  our 
conclusions  point,  for  even  more  important,  if  those  con- 
clusions arc  sound,  is  the  maintenance  of  British   unity 
of  action   in   international  affairs.     We  have  seen   that 
ih  •    I  easrue  cannot  itself  take  the  place  of  some  such 
mechanism   as   the   Imperial  War  Cabinet,   which  pro- 
vided for  continuous  consultation  and  co-operation,  not 
only  in   the  war.  but  during  the  negotiation  of  peace. 
The  influence  of  the  League  of  Nations  upon  British 
Imperial  relations  has  for  the  moment  been  misleading 
and  dangerous.     In  form,  it  has  given  the  Dominions  a 
new  national  status,  recognized  by  all  the  signatories  of 
the  covenant,  though  qualified   in  one  important  par- 
ticular by  a  reservation  of  the  United  States.    The  dan- 
ger of  this  status  is  that,  without  some  adequate  organ 
for  united  British  action  in  world  affairs,  it  must,  in  the 
lonir   run.   prove  either  separatist  in  character  or  else 
entirely  formal  and  illusory.     For  the  present  it  is — by 
the  self-chosen  policy  of  the  Dominion  governments- 
illusory.     Those  governments  are  appending  their  sig- 
natures to  treaties  in  the  negotiation  of  which  they  have 
taken  absolutely  no  part,  and  they  are  leaving  decisions 
which  must  gravely  affect  their  future  in  the  unaided 
and  overladen  hands  of  the  British  Government.     It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  before  this  situation  leads  to  an 
incident  of  some  kind  which  will  provoke  the  bitterest 
recrimination    and   controversy.      If  the   critical   diplo- 
macy which  led  up  to  our  declaration  of  war  on  Ger- 
many in  1914  has  taught  us  one  lesson  above  all  others, 
that  lesson  is  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  British  Em- 
pire cannot  be   democratic   and   representative    in    any 
adequate  degree  unless  some  means  are  found  for  con- 
tinuous consultation  and  co-operation  by  ministers  re- 
sponsible to  all  the  British  parliaments.    Yet  the  moral 
of  1914  is  being  ignored.    Content  with  a  formal  status 
in  the  partnership  of  nations,  the  Dominions  have  forced 
the  old  measure  of  responsibility  upon  Downing  Street, 
which  has  to  act  alone  for  the  whole  Empire  because 
there  is  once  again  no  adequate  mechanism  for  imperial 
co-operation  in  foreign  affairs,  and  action  of  some  kind 
cannot  be  postponed  indefinitely. 

"The  road  to  closer  co-operation  is  not  at  present  clear, 
but  in  due  course  it  must  be  found.  The  democracies 
of  the  Empire  have  yet  to  realize  what  the  present  situ- 
ation means.  The  issue  is  in  their  hands,  and  time  is 


necessary  for  the  realities  of  their  present  equivocal 
status  to  sink  into  their  minds.  A  constitutional  con- 
ference will  IH>  necessary  in  the  next  f.-w  years  in  order 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  British  Commonwealth  is 
to  have  the  means  of  united  influence  and  action  in  safe- 
guarding the  peace  and  order  of  the  world.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  the  duty  of  good  citizens  in  all  parts  of 
the  Commonwealth  to  look  the  situation  in  the  face  and 
think  out  its  implications  for  themselves." 


THE  CANONS  OF  FORCE 

By  HENRY  W.  PINKHAM.  Winlhrop.  Mass. 

WAR  is  often  called  the  use  of  force.  The  euphe- 
mism lends  itself  to  confusion  and  error.  The 
word  war  has  itself  become  euphemistic;  such  are  its 
associations  with  noble  ideals,  as  honor,  self-sacrifice, 
courage.  Always  to  call  war  exactly  what  it  is,  namely, 
collective  homicide,  would  help  powerfully  to  abolish 
the  ghastly  thing.  Of  course,  pacifists,  even  the  nioM 
thoroughgoing,  do  not  object  to  all  use  of  force  in  the 
sense  of  physical  coercion.  Tolstoi  is  said  to  have  de- 
clared that  he  would  refrain  from  physical  interference 
even  if  he  saw  a  ruffian  about  to  kill  a  child.  Perhaps 
he  thought  so,  but  one  may  be  permitted  to  believe  that 
a  test  would  have  shown  him  mistaken.  Emerson  wiselv 
declined  to  tell  what  a  man  should  do  in  difficult  anil 
extreme  cases,  saying,  "Nature  and  God  will  instruct 
him  in  that  hour."  Mr.  Roosevelt's  method  of  confut- 
ing the  pacifists  was  to  ask,  "What  would  you  do  if  a 
ruffian  should  slap  your  wife's  face?"  He  insisted  that 
all  who  believe  in  police,  if  only  they  are  logical  and 
possessed  of  brains  enough  to  think  the  matter  through, 
must  also  believe  in  armies  and  navies.  "Policing  the 
nations''  is  very  serviceable  as  a  euphemism  for  war. 

Three  Canons 

I'ntil  the  divine  law  is  written  on  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  when  all  will  find  in  obedience  to  that  law  their 
perfect  freedom,  a  certain  amount  of  forcible  control 
will  be  necessary.  By  what  marks  can  desirable  control 
be  distinguished  from  that  which  is  injurious? 

Three  canons  of  force  are  here  suggested  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  ADVOCATE  OK  PEACE:  Compulsion  should  be 
exercised  (1)  only  by  those  who  are  unmistakably  su- 
perior in  wisdom  and  goodness,  (2)  only  by  those  who 
are  overwhelmingly  stronger,  and  (3)  only  upon  indi- 
viduals. 

The  discipline  of  young  children  sometimes  demand-, 
quite  in  accordance  with  these  three  rules,  physical  com- 
pulsion. The  child's  inexperience  may  endanger  its 
welfare,  or  even  life,  and  call  for  coercion  by  its  elders, 
because  of  their  greater  knowledge,  as  the  indispensable 
safeguard  of  the  child's  future.  The  physical  control 
of  young  children  by  their  parents  involves  no  injury  to 
either,  such  is  the  great  disparity  of  strength.  When, 
however,  the  boy  has  reached  his  later  teens  and  is  al- 
most as  heavy  as  his  father  and  a  good  deal  quicker,  the 
old  man  should  be  content  with  moral  suasion.  If  he 
tries  physical  force  he  may  get  licked,  or  both  father  and 
son  may  be  seriously  hurt. 
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To  the  feeble-minded  and  the  insane  society  should 
act  the  part  of  parents  to  young  children,  exercising 
such  control  as  wisdom  and  kindness  dictate  with  re- 
gard both  to  the  happiest  possible  condition  of  these 
unfortunates  and  to  the  social  weal. 

Criminals  may  be  said  to  be  for  the  most  part  manu- 
factured by  society.  The  manufacture  should  cease;  but 
while  criminals  exist  they  must  be  subject  to  restraint. 
The  policeman  as  the  agent  of  society  represents  a  stand- 
ard of  intelligence  and  morality  clearly  higher  than  that 
of  the  wrongdoers  with  whom  he  deals.  (There  are  im- 
portant exceptions.  Society  sometimes  classes  its  moral 
pioneers  with  its  basest  offenders.  Jesus  was  crucified 
between  two  thieves.)  The  policeman  is  also  usually 
stronger  than  the  criminal  he  arrests.  Other  policemen 
can  be  summoned  for  aid  in  handling  a  criminal  that 
resists,  or  the  bystanders  can  be  called  on.  Resistance 
is  infrequent,  being  almost  certainly  vain.  Ordinarily 
neither  the  policeman  nor  the  man  he  arrests  is  injured 
in  the  process.  Policemen  have  a  fair  expectation  of 
life.  Criminals-  are  usually  dealt  with  singly.  Crime 
is  anti-social,  individualistic.  There  is  not  much  "honor 
among  thieves,"  not  much  mutual  trust  and  loyalty,  not 
much  collective  action.  In  a  mob  individuals  are  sunk 
for  the  time.  And  in  quelling  a  mob  the  police  may 
seem  to  disregard  the  third  canon,  that  force  should  be 
exerted  only  upon  individuals  as  such.  Firing  into  a 
crowd  may  in  certain  very  unusual  circumstances  be 
justifiable.  But  first  every  effort  should  be  made,  as, 
for  example,  by  reading  the  riot  act  and  ordering  the 
crowd  to  disperse,  to  safeguard  those  persons  who  are  in 
the  mob  by  accident  rather  than  evil  design.  If  the 
crowd  is  armed  and  able  to  make  serious  resistance,  it 
is  an  army  rather  than  a  mob,  and  the  case  is  nearer 
civil  war  than  policing  proper. 

Application  to  War 

Thus  the  use  of  force  as  approved  by  the  common 
sense  of  the  generalty,  in  ordinary  times,  fulfills  the 
three  canons  propounded.  Apply  them  now  to  war.  It 
will  be  clear,  I  think,  that  to  the  degree  that  a  given 
war  has  conformed  to  them,  that  particular  war  has  been 
innocuous,  even  beneficial.  But  most  wars  have  been  in 
gross  violation  of  all  three  canons. 

Bertrand  Eussell1  holds  that  various  wars  of  coloniza- 
tion, whereby  civilized  peoples  have  overcome  savages 
and  taken  possession  of  their  lands,  have  been  vindicated 
by  their  results.  He  insists,  however,  that  "there  should 
be  a  very  great  and  undeniable  difference  between  the 
civilization  of  the  colonizers  and  that  of  the  dispossessed 
natives,"  and  also  "that  the  climate  should  be  one  in 
which  the  invading  race  can  flourish."  European  colo- 
nists in  America  were  doubtless  more  advanced  than  the 
Indians  they  dispossessed.  But  the  experience  of  Penn 
demonstrates  that  America  might  have  been  conquered 
for  European  civilization  by  peaceable  methods.  There 
was  plenty  of  room  for  both  the  Indians  and  the  colo- 
nists, and  they  could  have  lived  side  by  side  with  advan- 
tage to  both  had  Penn's  kindness  been  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  Civilized  people  are  much  stronger  than 
barbarians  and  can  subjugate  or  exterminate  them  with- 
out great  loss  to  themselves. 

1  "Justice  in  War  Time,"  p.  29. 


Such  wars  of  colonization  belong  to  the  past.  In  a 
war  between  civilized  nations  in  the  present  age  neither 
sid.e  is  greatly  superior  in  wisdom  or  goodness,  although 
invariably,  in  the  madness  of  conflict,  each  side  imagines 
itself  the  better.  And  neither  side  is  overwhelmingly 
mightier  than  the  other.  In  the  World  War  six  of  the 
eight  great  military  powers  that  possessed  nine-tenths 
of  the  world's  armament  were  combined  against  the 
other  two,  but  victory  was  long  delayed  and  was  secured 
at  frightful  cost .  to  both  sides.  In  the  scheme  of  the 
"League  to  Enforce  Peace,"  adopted  by  President  Wil- 
son for  his  "League  of  Nations,"  a  great  preponderance 
of  strength  to  be  exerted  against  a  covenant-breaking 
nation  was  sought.  Apparently  it  was  assumed  that 
only  a  weak  nation,  without  a  single  ally,  would  ever 
expose  itself  to  coercion !  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  the 
great  countries  which  are  the  most  likely  to  commit  acts 
of  aggression.  The  "concert  of  power"  which,  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  fine  phrases,  was  to  supersede  the  discred- 
ited "balance  of  power,"  is  meaningless — unless  safety 
is  sought  from  attacks  by  the  Martians  or  other  extra- 
mundane  beings !  For  a  concert  of  power  ceases  to  be 
such  when  even  one  of  its  constituents  is  subtracted 
therefrom.  And  what  if  that  one  should  be  in  itself  tre- 
mendously powerful — the  British  Empire,  for  example, 
or  the  United  States !  The  rest  of  the  world  could  sub- 
due it  only  at  appalling  cost,  if  at  all. 

It  is  in  its  failure  to  obey  the  third  of  the  canons  for 
the  use  of  force  that  war  is  most  injurious.  Burke's 
famous  remark  is  here  pertinent:  "I  do  not  know  the 
method  of  drawing  up  an  indictment  against  a  whole 
people."  To  the  same  effect  Judson  Harmon,  Attorney- 
General  under  President  Cleveland,  said:  "Guilt  is  al- 
ways personal."  A  nation  of  millions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  cannot  as  such  deserve  to  be  treated  as  a 
criminal.  Physical  force  is  manifestly  inapplicable  to 
a  vast  collectivity  which  has  no  physical  body  to  be 
jailed  or  broken.  War  makes  no  discrimination  between 
innocent  individuals  and  guilty.  Good  men  kill  good 
men.  The  children,  surely  entirely  innocent,  are  among 
the  chief  sufferers.  If  war  involved  only  the  real  insti- 
gators of  war,  such  as  ambitious  rulers,  intriguing  di- 
plomatists, greedy  armament  manufacturers,  and  impe- 
rialistic traders  and  bankers,  then  something  could  be 
said  for  it.  But  these  seldom  get  near  the  firing-line. 
The  great  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  showed  re- 
markable wisdom — as  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  states 
with  needed  reiteration — in  refusing  to  provide  for  the 
coercion  of  a  State  as  such  by  the  General  Government. 
But  delinquent  individuals  in  any  State  may  be  coerced. 
Said  Oliver  Ellsworth :  "If  we  should  attempt  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union  by  sending  an  armed  force  against 
a  delinquent  State,  it  would  involve  the  good  and  bad, 
the  innocent  and  guilty,  in  the  same  calamity." 

Perhaps  there  have  been  wars  in  which  all  three  of 
the  canons  were  approximately  obeyed,  as,  for  example, 
our  country's  so-called  war  with  the  Barbary  Pirates 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  Defending  as 
we  did  the  rights  of  peaceful  commerce,  an  important 
agency  of  civilization,  we  were  clearly  on  a  higher  plane 
than  the  pirates.  We  were  stronger,  besides  having  the 
good-will  and  potential  backing  of  other  maritime  na- 
tions, so  that  we  gained  the  victory  and  halted  the  prac- 
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tice  of  piracy  without  much  loss  to  ourselves.  And  per- 
haps but  few  on  the  other  side  suffered  save  those  who, 
as  pirates,  were  world  nuisances.  Our  procedure  in  the 
case  might  with  considerable  justice  be  called  world 
policing.  The  resistance  of  the  Greeks  to  the  invading 
Persian  hosts  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  may  be  defended 
on  the  ground  of  their  cultural  superiority  to  the  "bar- 
barians," together  with  their  greater  fighting  strength, 
which  the  even£  proved,  for  although  vastly  outnum- 
bered they  were  victorious  without  heavy  loss.  A  more 
nearly  ideal  method  of  dealing  with  the  invaders  than 
the  Greeks  adopted  is  conceivable,  but  as  compared  with 
a  modern  war  between  civilized  nations,  fought  to  a 
finish  in  the  crippling  for  a  generation  of  both  the  vic- 
tors and  the  vanquished,  the  action  of  the  Greeks  was 
highly  rational  and  moral. 

Civil  Wars 

Civil  wars  and  so-called  wars  of  self-defense  require 
particular  consideration  in  relation  to  the  canons  sug- 
gested. War  within  a  nation  is  much  different  from 
war  between  nations.  It  is  chiefly  the  latter  that  the 
modern  peace  movement  seeks  to  abolish,  inasmuch  as 
civil  wars  are  infrequent  and  are  universally  regarded 
as  injurious  to  a  country,  while  a  foreign  war  is  still 
widely  believed  to  be  advantageous  to  the  victor.  The 
American  Civil  War  had  most  of  the  characteristics  of 
an  international  war,  the  people  of  the  South  being  as 
united  in  loyalty  to  the  Confederate  Government  as 
were  the  people  of  the  North  to  their  Government.  That 
war  was  clearly  a  violation,  by  both  sides,  of  the  canons 
of  force.  And  it  is  high  time,  now  that  fifty  years  and 
more  have  passed,  that  that  war  should  be  seen  to  be  a 
failure,  a  mistake,  a  disaster  from  which  we  have  not 
yet  recovered.  It  did  not  save  the  Union,  except  in 
outward  form.  It  made  a  wide  and  deep  chasm  between 
the  two  sections,  a  chasm  which  fifty  years  have  not 
obliterated.  It  did  not  emancipate  the  slaves,  except 
on  paper.  It  postponed  their  real  emancipation  we  can- 
not yet  tell  how  long,  for  it  still  tarries.  Until  there  is 
genuine  repentance  for  the  Civil  War  in  both  the  North 
and  the  South,  and  until  our  youth  are  taught  the  truth 
about  that  war,  the  cause  of  peace  will  make  slow  prog- 
ress among  us. 

Organized  rebellion  against  an  unjust  government  by 
a  considerable  part  of  a  population  is  civil  war  proper. 
One  need  not  mention  rebellion  against  a  just  govern- 
ment— such  a  thing  does  not  occur.  It  is  only  criminal 
individuals  that  resist  a  just  government,  and  the  police 
can  take  care  of  them.  The  right  of  revolution,  to  be 
exercised  as  a  last  resort  against  unbearable  oppression, 
is  generally  regarded  as  unquestionable,  even  "sacred." 
But  it  is,  I  think,  admitted  that  a  forcible  revolution, 
if  it  would  claim  moral  justification,  must  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  MI.,,--.  Nominations  do  no  good. 
Abortive  revolts  only  strengthen  the  hands  of  oppres- 
sion. The  revolutionary  party  must  not  only  be  the 
champion  of  justice,  it  must  also  be  large  and  well  or- 
ganized. If  it  is  very  strong,  having  won  the  masses  to 
its  revolutionary  program,  and  if  it  waits  patiently  for 
the  right  moment,  it  can  overthrow  the  bad  government 
with  but  very  little  use  of  force  and  that  little  directed 
against  selected  individuals.  The  actual  downfall  of 


the  Kaiser  was  attended  by  no  bloodshed.  Such  dis- 
order as  followed  was  trifling  in  comparison  with  the 
destructiveness  of  the  preceding  conflict  with  foreign 
foes.  The  like  is  true  of  Russia.  Serious  as  its  internal 
troubles  have  been  and  are,  the  destruction  thereby 
wrought  does  not  approach  that  caused  by  the  fight  with 
foreign  nations,  first  the  Central  Powers  and  later— 
alas! — the  wickedly  intervening  and  blockading  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers.  The  German  and  the  Russian 
revolutions,  be  their  outcome  better  or  worse,  are  the 
aftermath  of  the  World  War,  indeed  properly  a  part  of 
the  World  War.  Not  civil  war,  not  the  "social  revolu- 
tion," but  international  war  is  the  problem  for  the 
workers  for  peace.  Abolish  international  war  and  civil 
war  need  not  be  dreaded. 

Wars  of  Self-defense 

The  plea  of  self-defense  is  accepted  by  practically 
everybody  as  adequate  justification  of  international  war, 
although  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  the  uni- 
versal impulse  to  strike  back  when  one  is  struck.  The 
man  who  is  suddenly  assaulted  does  not  deliberately 
apply  the  rules  of  ethics  or  of  expediency  to  his  situa- 
tion. He  has  no  time  for  that.  Automatically  he  re- 
sists, and  if  he  even  kills  his  assailant  few  will  blame 
him.  It  is  the  exceptional  man* — a  Eugene  Debs,  a 
Tolstoi,  or  a  Christ — that  would  rather  die  than  kill  a 
fellow  human  being.  Whether  correctly  or  mistakenly, 
the  most  of  us  identify  instinctive  resistance  to  attack 
with  that  instruction  of  "Nature  and  God"  of  which 
Emerson  wrote.  But  the  excuse  of  self-defense  may  well 
be  questioned  if  it  appears  that  the  assaulted  man  had  a 
deadly  weapon  in  hand  in  readiness  to  meet  attack ! 
What  had  he  done  that  made  him  afraid  ? 

In  choosing  whether  to  make  war  or  not  there  is  no 
need  that  a  nation  should  act  on  mere  impulse.  The 
choice  is  for  reason,  not  for  instinct.  Common  sense 
dictates  deliberation.  The  sensible  king,  in  the  parable 
of  Jesus,  sits  down  and  takes  counsel  "whether  he  is 
able  with  ten  thousand  to  meet  him  that  cometh  against 
him  with  twenty  thousand."  What  is  the  likelihood  of 
victory?  And  what  will  be  the  cost  of  victory?  Are 
there  principles  and  values  at  stake  commensurate  with 
that  estimated  cost?  And  what  assurance  is  there  that 
victory  will  in  fact  conserve  those  values?  May  not 
concession,  or  even  surrender,  to  the  aggressor  promise 
better  results  in  the  end  than  resistance?  Instinct  can- 
not answer  such  questions.  But  they  should  be  answered. 
Self-defense  as  ground  for  waging  war  is  insufficient, 
unworthy  of  rational  beings.  It  is  always  urged  by  each 
side  in  every  war,  and  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously  any 
more  than  the  excuses  of  schoolboys  who  tell  the  teacher 
why  they  were  fighting:  "He  hit  me  first"  "But  he 
called  me  names."  "He  had  made  faces  at  me,"  etc. 
"In  the  present  war,''  wrote  Bertram!  Russell  early  in 
1915,  "Servia  is  defending  itself  against  the  brutal 
aggression  of  Austria-Hungary;  Austria-Hungary  is  de- 
fending itself  against  the  disruptive  revolutionary  agi- 
tation which  Servia  is  believed  to  have  fomented;  Rus- 
sia is  defending  Slavdom  against  the  menace  of  Teutonic 


>  "I  would  not  kill  In  defense  of  my  own  life." — EUGENE 
V.  DEBS,  Federal  Convict  No.  9653. 
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aggression ;  Germany  is  defending  Teutonic  civilization 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Slav;  France  is  de- 
fending itself  against  a  repetition  of  1870;  and  Eng- 
land, which  sought  only  the  preservation  of  the  status 
quo,  is  defending  itself  against  a  prospective  menace  to 
its  maritime  supremacy."  When  the  United  States 
joined  the  general  madness  the  same  plea  of  self-defense 
was  made. 

Preparation  for  war  discounts  the  plea  of  self-defense. 
Any  country  with  a  great  army  and  with  a.  navy,  main- 
tained— as  they  are — for  nothing  else  than  the  purpose 
of  war  with  another  country,  is  estopped  from  the  claim 
of  self-defense  when  war  befalls ;  for  the  creation  of  the 
army  and  navy  was  in  itself  an  insult  to  other  nations, 
presupposing  their  evil  intentions.  There  can  be  no 
secure  peace  without  disarmament.  One  of  President 
Wilson's  defunct  Fourteen  Points  called  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with 
domestic  safety.  The  word  domestic — not  national,  be 
it  noted — referred  to  internal  conditions.  Militia  may 
be  needed  in  time  of  earthquake,  flood,  fire,  or  riot,  to 
reinforce  the  police.  But  as  far  as  international  rela- 
tions are  concerned  disarmament  should  be  complete, 
and  that  was  the  meaning  of  President  Wilson's  specifi- 
cation, if  it  meant  anything. 

Perhaps  some  nation,  as  Nietzsche  forecasted,  will 
some  time  have  courage  enough  to  disarm  without  wait- 
ing for  the  other  nations  to  do  likewise,  trusting  in  the 
justice  which  it  does  to  all  peoples,  in  the  good-will 
which  it  feels  for  all,  as  its  sure  defense.  Such  trust 
will  not  be  in  vain.  So  Emerson3  taught  in  the  finest 
piece  of  pacifist  literature  America  has  produced: 
"Whenever  we  see  the  doctrine  of  peace  embraced  by  a 
nation,  we  may  be  assured  it  will  not  be  one  that  invites 
injury;  but  one,  on  the  contrary,  which  has  a  friend  in 
the  bottom  of  the  heart  of  every  man,  even  of  the  violent 
and  the  base ;  one  against  which  no  weapon  can  prosper ; 
one  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  asylum  of  the  human 
race,  and  has  .the  tears  and  the  blessings  of  mankind." 


THE  WAR  HAS  NOT  DESTROYED 

IX 
The  Social  Purpose 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 
THE  SOCIAL  IDEA 

IT  WAS  a  Roman  emperor,  following  closely  upon  the 
dawn  of  our  Christian  era,  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus, who  said :  "The  true  interest  of  everything  is  to 
conform  to  its  own  constitution  and  nature;  and  my 
nature  owns  reason  and  social  obligation.  Socially,  as 
Antoninus,  I  have  for  my  city  and  country,  Rome ;  as  a 
man,  the  world."  That  was  a  statement  of  the  social 
idea.  It  has  been  expressed  from  time  to  time  through 
all  the  ages,  and  in  many  forms.  It  was  repeated  as  a 
sentiment  on  various  occasions  throughout  our  World 
War.  "We  must  win  the  war,"  we  said,  "because  we 
must  save  civilization."  "We  must  defend  humanity." 

3  Address  on  War,  1838. 


We  may  not  have  known  what  we  meant  by  such  ex- 
pressions, but  we  surely  meant  something.  That  some- 
thing partook  of  the  social  purpose.  As  Dante  says  in 
his  De  Monarchia,  "It  is  plain  that  the  whole  human 
race  is  ordered  to  gain  some  end." 

World  Society  an  Evolving  Fact 

We  are  told  that  most  of  us  have  no  realizing  sense  of 
society  in  its  total  aspects.  This  is,  of  course,  true. 
Our  ignorance  of  geography,  of  other  peoples,  our  many 
types  of  isolation,  have  made  us  parochial,  limited  in 
power  to  vision  any  inclusive  social  organism.  The  rise 
of  states  has  increased  and  intensified  our  isolation.  Our 
personal  attention  to  our  daily  tasks,  our  inertia  and 
indifference,  our  constant  state  of  excitement  over  the 
things  near  at  hand,  tend  to  make  us  intellectually, 
morally,  and  spiritually  clannish. 

Yet  the  war  has  forced  us  to  think  and  act  for  interests 
outside  ourselves.  Large  numbers  now  realize  for  the 
first  time  that  the  social  process  is  an  evolving  fact. 
The  word  society  means  more  to  us  now  than  a  lodge,  a 
church,  a  city,  a  nation.  It  means  more  than  the  sum 
of  these.  The  war  has  meant  an  evolution  of  race  rela- 
tions on  a  large  scale.  It  has  shown  an  interdependence 
between  peoples  from  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth. 
Steam,  electricity,  inventions,  trade,  the  war  itself,  has 
made  it  more  easily  possible  to  understand  the  meaning 
held  there  in  the  word  society.  Most  of  us  know  now 
that  there  is  a  process  making  toward  a  wider  co-opera- 
tion among  the  divers  groups  of  men.  That  ingenuity 
of  human  beings  which  has  annihilated  distance  and 
overcome  the  opposition  of  wind  and  sea  and  gravity, 
the  skill  that  has  organized  men  and  the  forces  of  nature 
for  purposes  of  destruction  and  death,  these  have  revealed 
unto  us  more  clearly  the  evolving  fact  of  a  world 
society. 

Our  Awareness  of  it  also  an  Evolving  Fact 

Consciousness  of  this  phenomenon  is  evolving  also. 
Xot  so  rapidly  as  the  fact;  but  it  is  evolving.  Aurelius 
was  the  exception  in  his  day.  Caligula,  contemporary 
of  Aurelius,  expressed  more  nearly  the  views  of  his  time 
when  he  said, '"Kings  are  gods;  people  cattle."  We 
are  beyond  that;  a  long  way  beyond.  More  and  more 
do  we  realize  that  there  is  a  common  life  in  which  each 
of  us  partakes.  If  it  was  impossible  for  the  Greek  to 
see  a  society  outside  of  Greece;  for  the  Roman  to  find 
any  juridical  or  political  splendor  outside  of  Rome;  for 
the  man  of  the  middle  age  to  think  in  terms  other  than 
religious  and  political,  it  is  not  so  with  us.  As  ex- 
pressed by  Stuckenberg :  "Since  the  revival  of  humanism, 
the  dissolution  of  feudalism,  the  discovery  of  a  new  conti- 
nent, the  travels  and  commerce  among  all  peoples,  the 
increase  of  freedom  in  church  and  state,  and  the  growth 
of  voluntary  associations,  both  thought  and  society  would 
have  to  be  checked  not  to  evolve  the  notion  of  the  social 
totality."  Thus  the  evolution  of  the  idea  of  society  goes 
on.  There  is  a  society  which  includes  all  societies.  It  is 
impossible  to  understand  man  except  in  relation  to  his 
total  environment.  And  that  there  is  a  total  environ- 
ment is  increasingly  clear.  Professor  Giddings  has  this 
in  mind  when  he  pleads  for  "the  subordination  of  the 
social  composition  to  the  social  constitution." 
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Scientific  Study  of  Society  also  an  Evolving  Fact 

Tin-  evolution  of  our  social  organism  is  a  fact.  The 
realization  of  such  an  evolving  society  embracing  all  men 
i-  itlsn  it  fact.  There  is  tin-  further  reassuring  fact  that 
these  two  facts  are  themselves  increasingly  the  object 
ientific  study.  Vico  suggested  tlic  possibility  of  a 
science  of  society.  Monlcs(|iiicu,  in  tin-  same  eighteenth 
century.  s«niglit  to  discover  and  to  i»tate  principles  gov- 
erning •oeul  plienoiiieiitin.  Auguste  Corate  gave  to  our 
language  not  only  the  word  altruism,  but  the  word 
«nriologv.  showing  his  faitli  in  a  scientific  study  of 
social  relations.  Speaking  of  Comic's  work.  .John  Stuart 
Mill  once  wrote:  "If  it  cannot  IM-  said  of  Conite  that  lie 
has  created  a  science,  it  may  lie  said  that  he  has,  for  the 
lirst  time,  made  the  creation  possible.  .  .  .  enough 
to  iiumortalixe  his  name." 

And  why  shouldn't  there  IK-  a  science  of  society?  If 
there  can  he  a  political  science,  there  can  be  a  social 
science.  True,  writers  do  not  agree  that  sociology  can 
IM-  a  science.  Prof.  Henry  Sidgwick  saw  in  it  only  "the 
sketch  of  a  possible  future  science."  Leslie  Stephen  said 
that  it  "consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of 
unverified  guesses  and  vague  generalizations  disguised 
under  a  more  or  less  pretentious  apparatus  of  quasi- 
scieiititic  terminology."  Some  have  referred  to  it  merely 
as  an  "aspiration."  But  Comtc  placed  sociology  as  the 
most  important  of  all  the  sciences.  And  if  it  is  a  science. 
it  must  IM-  the  most  important  of  all  the  sciences,  because 
it  is  the  one  science  aiming  to  include  associated  hu- 
manity in  its  present,  past,  and  future  aspects.  It 
ought  to  !«•  possible  to  aim  toward  the  mastery  of  social 
fact*,  imt  for  the  sake  of  any  preconceived  theory,  nor 
for  the  establishment  of  any  prejudice,  but  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  knowing  society  in  its  real  and  technical 
sense,  to  the  end  that  social  progress  may  IM>  real.  All 
of  the  sciences  are  properly  the  essential  "data  of  soci- 
ology." Just  as  sociology  depends  upon  all  sciences,  so 
do  all  sciences  depend  in  turn  U|MHI  it.  There  should  be 
a  science  of  associated  humanity.  It  ought  to  U>  possible 
to  attain  social  knowledge  by  means  of  scientific  methods. 
If  no  sociological  system  has  yet  arisen  to  the  dignity 
of  a 'science,  methods  employed  by  certain  sociologists 
have  certainly  been  scientific.  There  are  courses  in 
sociology  which  are  neither  quackery  nor  nonsense.  I 
refer  not  to  courses  in  socialism  which  is  a  program  :  but 
to  those  methods  of  social  investigation,  methods  that 
are  judicial,  patient,  assimilative,  non-partisan,  scientific. 

Kvidenees  of  scientific  social  methods  confront  us 
everywhere.  It  was  scientific  work  which  ascertained 
for  us  that  from  25  to  33%  per  cent  of  our  young  men 
are  physically  defective.  Fpon  that  information  we  are 
trying  scientifically  to  overcome  it.  Men  like  Mr.  De- 
vine  are  pleading  for  an  enthusiasm  for  health  like  that 
of  the  .Tews  and  Greeks  in  the  long  ago;  and  their  pro- 
posed methods  are  scientific.  Science  has  discovered 
that  from  25  to  33%  per  cent  of  our  young  men  are 
illiterate,  and  that  we  as  a  nation  are  now  in  the  "sixth 
grade"  only.  Science  has  found  that  10  per  cent  of  our 
alien  population  are  unnaturalized.  Science  is  making 
the  effort  to  raise  the  level  of  the  standard  of  living  by 
improving  the  environment  and  studying  the  conditions 
of  those  who  are  having  the  most  difficult  time.  Science 
is  attempting  to  reconcile  the  two  ideals  of  personal  re- 


sponsibility and  social  responsibility.  Science  is  labor- 
ing to  improve  living  and  working  conditions  in  indus- 
try. Science  is  striving  to  key  social  agencies  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  Social  workers  look 
upon  themselves  as  organizers  of  knowledge  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  tlie  whole.  They  have  discovered  by  scien- 
tific methods  that  alms  is  no  cure  for  poverty,  and  that 
the  reason  is  that  the  only  cure  for  |xi\erty  is  a  greater 
economic  efficiency  for  the  individual.  These  social 
workers  accept  as  a  fundamental  principle,  while  the 
board  of  health  is  of  course  necessary,  that  our  social 
organization  will  not  be  perfect  until  we  can  obtain 
clean  milk  without  a  board  of  health.  Social  worker- 
evolve  and  demonstrate  their  principles  by  case  meth- 
ods: indeed,  they  have  a  developing  scientific  literature 
in  social  etiology,  diagnosis  and  prognosis  quite  com- 
parable in  the  field  of  social  effort  to  the  text*  in  medi- 
cine. In  the  light  of  such  facts,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
agree  that  social  work  is  becoming  scientific. 

This  social  service,  without  boundaries  of  sea  or  politi- 
cal lines  of  demarkation,  is  not  of  the  instincts  merely ; 
not  of  religion  wholly.  It  is  both  impulse  and  religion : 
but  to  these,  as  with  the  Vincent  de  Pauls  of  the  world, 
there  is  added  power,  efficiency,  scientific  intelligence 
and  methods.  If  we  are  to  know  the  best  that  the  human 
race  can  live  for;  if  we  are  to  discover  a  common  stand- 
ard of  life;  if  we  are  to  find  those  influences  which  are 
available  to  secure  the  best  life  for  the  greatest  number; 
if  social  rights  and  duties  are  to  be  protected  and  en- 
couraged under  a  rational  social  conscience ;  if  we  are  to 
relate  ourselves  in  consciousness  to  that  with  which  we 
are  already  unconsciously  related ;  if  we  are  to  supplant 
the  blind  struggle  against  greed  and  exclusiveness  by 
something  worthier;  if  what  ought  to  be  is  ever  to  be,  it 
is  necessary  to  do  for  society  what  Galileo  did  for 
astronomy.  Xewton  for  physics,  and  Einstein  for  both. 
It  ought  to  be  possible  to  study  the  facts  of  society  as 
well  as  to  discourse  about  the  ideas  men  hold  of  those 
lads.  This  ought  to  be  true,  even  of  the  study  of 
ideas  themselves.  It  may  be  true  that  Herbert  Spencer's 
fundamental  concept  of  "co-operation,"  and  that  Comte's 
"unitary  development  of  humanity"  are  expressions  not 
of  science,  but  of  idealogy.  Yet  co-operation  and  social 
unity  can  be  objectively  studied,  not  the  idea  of  co- 
operation and  social  unity ;  but  co-operation  and  social 
unity  themselves.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  Durk- 
heim  that  all  dialectics  are  playing  the  fool  with  con- 
cepts. If,  as  he  said,  no  general  synthesis  of  sociological 
principles  be  now  possible,  yet  sociology,  including  its  dia- 
lectics, can  be  a  synthetic  and  scientific  method.  Indeed, 
Durkheim  himself  went  a  long  way  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  principle  that  a  scientific  sociology  is  both 
possible  and  needful.  As  he  held,  there  is  a  social  mind 
outside  and  superior  to  the  individual  mind.  And  this 
social  mind  is  the  genesis  of  variations  and  therefore  of 
progress.  It  demands  our  best  study,  because  out  of  such 
a  study,  and  only  out  of  such  a  study,  can  we  find  those 
remedies  for  the  anarchy,  for  example,  in  our  economic 
world,  End  frame  a  moral  code  for  an  industrial  organi- 
zation based  upon  competition. 

Surely  none  will  question  the  need  for  "trained  and 
organized  common  sense,"  Huxley's  definition  of  sci- 
ence. The  "Great  Society"  cannot  be  built  on  emotion 
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or  "gifts  from  chance,"  but  upon  truth;  not  upon  in- 
stinct; not  upon  superstition;  not  upon  facts  merely, 
but  upon  that  essential  relationship  between  facts  which 
is  truth.  To  quote  Huxley  again : 

"Science  seems  to  me  to  teach  in  the  highest  and  strongest 
manner  the  great  truth  which  is  embodied  in  the  Christian 
conception  of  entire  surrender  to  the  will  of  God.  Sit  down 
before  fact  as  a  little  child,  be  prepared  to  give  up  every 
preconceived  notion,  follow  humbly  wherever  and  to  what- 
ever abysses  nature  leads,  or  you  shall  learn  nothing.  .  .  . 
My  business  is  to  teach  my  aspirations  to  conform  them- 
selves to  fact,  not  to  try  and  make  facts  harmonize  with 
my  aspirations." 

Speaking  of  the  scientific  spirit,  Professor  Todd 
writes : 

"It  is  broad,  tolerant,  earnest,  imaginative,  enthusiastic, 
but  poised  and  self-controlled.  It  is  not  impatient  of  con- 
tradiction and  criticism  given  honestly  and  sincerely.  It  is 
fearless,  truthful,  teachable.  It  is  able  to  withstand  mob- 
mind,  sentimentality,  sensationalism,  and  petty  partisanship. 
It  does  not  deny  that  a  thing  exists  merely  because  it  is 
not  easily  seen ;  but  it  refuses  to  fudge  intelligence  and  the 
moral  nature  by  claiming  to  see  something  before  it  really 
is  seen.  It  also  declines  to  think  'the  difficulties  of  disprov- 
ing a  thing  as  good  as  direct  evidence  in  its  favor.  Finally, 
the  scientific  spirit  means  generosity,  fellowship,  and  hearty 
co-operation  untainted  by  jealousy.'  " 

If  this  be  true  for  the  "social  worker"  within  a  re- 
stricted area  of  social  endeavor,  it  is  true  for  all  who 
realize  that  there  are  larger  issues  at  stake  than  before 
the  war,  issues  larger  than  the  problems  of  our  imme- 
diate environment,  of  any  one  science  or  specialty,  of 
separatism  in  its  various  forms,  of  any  one  religion 
therefore.  The  social  idea  does  not  mean  a  return  to 
that  social  attempt  of  the  Middle  Age  to  synthesize  all 
knowledge;  rather  it  is  a  proposal  to  realize  more  per- 
fectly than  heretofore  that  conception  of  Hugo  Grotius 
that  there  k  a  solidarity  of  human  kind  the  world 
around,  and  this  to  the  end  that  with  the  aid  of  all  our 
resources,  of  all  our  fruitful  experiments  and  discov- 
eries, of  all  our  brains  as  well  as  hearts,  we  shall  attain 
that  greatest  of  all  emancipations,  the  emancipation 
which  shall  enlist  us  all  intelligently  and  effectively  in 
the  social  purpose. 

Thus,  parochial  and  isolated  though  we  be,  the  social 
process  is,  partly  because  of  the  war,  more  and  more  an 
evolving  fact.  Our  consciousness  of  that  evolving  fact 
is  itself  more  of  an  evolving  fact.  And  both  of  these 
facts  will  become  increasingly  the  objects  of  scientific 
study,  for  the  paramount  interest  of  every  one  of  us  is 
the  common  welfare  of  the  whole. 

DANGERS  IN  THE  WAY 

It  requires  no  social  Lysander  to  remind  us  that  for 
aught  that  we  can  read  or  hear  by  tale  or  history  the 
course  of  society,  like  the  course  of  true  love,  never  did 
run  smooth.  The  pathway  of  society  is  beset  with  tares. 
Enemies  lurk  along  it  at  every  turn. 
Our  Selfishness 

One  of  these  enemies  is  selfishness,  that  thing  in  us 
which  makes  us  willing  to  rise  upon  the  dead  wrecks  of 


other  men.  It  leads  us  to  assume  that  progress  is  possi- 
ble only  through  conflict,  and  that  the  success  we  crave 
can  be  achieved  only  by  the  failure  of  others.  And  so 
the  bitter  fight  goes  on,  capital  against  labor,  class 
against  class,  man  against  man.  When  Gladstone  called 
selfishness  the  "greatest  curse  of  the  human  race,"  ho 
spoke  from  a  fullness  of  experience  with  capital  affairs. 
With  all  the  apathetic  disregard  for  the  social  purpose, 
with  all  the  absorption  in  private  interests  and  the  con- 
sequent neglect  of  the  social  weal,  "every  man  for  his 
own  skin,"  the  marvel  of  history  is  that  human  society 
exists  at  all. 

Our  Ignorance  and  Superstitions 

Then  there  is  the  danger  of  our  abiding  ignorance, 
ignorance  of  politics,  of  government,  of  the  social  agen- 
cies aiming  to  overcome  disease,  poverty,  and  other 
miseries. 

It  is  this  ignorance  which  begets  our  deadening 
superstitions,  such  as  that  life  on  this  present  earth 
is  nothing  but  a  means  to  a  life  hereafter.  It  is  this 
ignorance  that  leads  us  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
care  of  others  is  as  sweet  and  Godlike  as  any  task  of  an 
after  eternity  can  be;  that  today  is,  indeed,  as  much  a 
part  of  eternity  as  any  possible  tomorrow.  This  igno- 
rance that  finds  contentment  only  in  some  life  hereafter, 
accepting  it,  in  fact,  as  the  final  cause  of  action,  such 
ignorance  is  a  menace  to  the  society  that  is,  for  society 
is  an  end  in  itself.  To  borrow  a  word  from  Aristotle, 
society  is  in  itself  an  "entelechy,"  a  perfect  realization, 
as  gold  is  ore  in  entelechy.  It  is  this  ignorance  that 
enables  us  foolishly  to  separate  duties  into  secular  and 
sacred  groups,  to  beget  prejudices,  and  to  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  all  duty  is  sacred.  To  quote  again  from 
that  Gamaliel  among  college  presidents,  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews:  "In  religion  we  have  been  trained  for  genera- 
tions sharply  to  distinguish  between  the  sacred  and  the 
secular,  and  to  place  political  and  social  duties  in  the 
secular  class.  Although  not  seldom  nowadays  we  are 
admonished  that  there  are  no  hemispheres  to  a  good 
man's  life,  that  it  is  all  one  continent,  solid  and  con- 
tinuous, this  is  not  yet  the  general  tone  of  religious 
speech  and  has  nowhere  sufficiently  taken  effect.  The 
prayer  is  religious,  the  trade  is — what  it  is.  If  I  de- 
voutly attend  church,  I  advance  myself  toward  heaven; 
if  I  plunge  into  business,  however  legitimate,  strange 
if  I  am  not  reputed  a  worldling,  spite  of  sincerest  piety 
on  my  part."  We  need  to  fight  our  delusions,  for  beau- 
tiful and  high-souled  delusions  may  be  more  deadly 
than  sin. 

Ignorance  and  the  Home 

Because  of  this  ignorance,  we  fail  to  make  the  most 
of  the  home.  The  absence  of  discussion  of  social  ques- 
tions at  the  fireside  has  ended  in  restricted  social  effort 
and  accomplishment. 

And  this  absence  of  social  discussion  in  the  home  has 
been  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  enslavement  of  women. 
The  home,  such  as  it  is,  is  made  by  woman.  To  restrict 
the  mind  of  woman  is  to  restrict  the  home.  If  women 
be  politically,  economically,  or  socially  enslaved,  the  re- 
action upon  the  home,  hence  upon  society,  is  incalculably 
evil.  Not  only  the  State,  but  human  society  itself  de- 
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mauds  the  interests  and  service  of  women  as  much  as  it 
demands  the  interests  and  service  of  men.  The  emanci- 
pation, therefore,  of  woman  presents  nothing  but  hope. 
Xothing  need  be  feared  from  treating  woman  as  the 
equal  of  man.  Her  future  activities  and  interests  will, 
because  of  her  nature,  differ  in  certain  respects  from 
those  of  men,  but  nature  will  take  care  of  that.  For  all 
time  woman  will  l>e  primarily  concerned  with  the  nur- 
ture and  education  of  the  young,  for  woman  is  maternal 
by  virtue  of  her  womanhood,  whether  she  bear  children 
or  not  And  all  women,  be  they  mothers  or  not,  may  be 
trusted  to  apply  their  potential  motherhood  unto  the 
building  of  a  better  social  order.  Woman  is  the  chief 
educator,  for  in  all  fundamental  things  the  race  thinks 
as  woman  thinks.  As  that  high  type  of  noble  woman- 
hood, Annis  Ford  Eastman,  herself  the  mother  of  virile 
children,  once  expressed  it:  "From  this  point  of  view — 
the  maternal  relation  of  woman  to  the  race — there  is  no 
question  of  human  interest  that  is  not  hers,  no  sphere 
of  human  thought  and  endeavor  which  does  not  need  the 
woman's  interest  and  the  woman's  help,  for  woman  is 
not  only  mother  of  men,  she  is  mother  of  Man.  It  is 
the  race  in  its  childhood  that  she  holds  in  her  protecting 
nrins." 

Thus  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  woman  is  that  it  would  enrich  the  educational 
powers  of  the  home.  The  ignorance  of  social  questions 
would  naturally  be  less  were  women  freed  from  the 
slavery  imposed  upon  them  by  the  mediaeval  conventions 
of  our  time.  That  she  has  not  been  emancipated  the 
world  round  as  she  has  been  freed  in  many  quarters  is 
a  pathetic  example  of  the  blind  ignorance  of  men. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  writing,  July  3,  to  witnr-^ 
Ihitli  of  our  political  parties  competing  valiantly  for  the 
honor  of  completing  the  ratification  of  the  woman  suf- 
frage amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution. 
The  situation  is  such  at  last  that  it  is  politically  profit- 
able to  pay  some  attention  to  the  rights  of  women  and 
to  the  importance  of  a  well-rounded  home.  The  service 
of  women  in  the  war,  sen-ice  of  every  sort,  has  brought 
:ilioiit  this  condition  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case. 

Personal  Imperialisms 

Beside  our  selfishness,  our  ignorance,  our  delusions, 
and  our  restricted  home  life  there  is  the  danger  from 
men  who  worship  and  attain  power  for  its  own  sake. 
There  is  a  political  demagogy  which  panders  to  the  in- 
stincts of  the  mob,  a  "utilitarian  principle"  ending  in 
egotisms,  nepotisms,  and  worse.  Men  concerned  pri- 
marily with  their  own  personal  advancement,  blind  to 
truth,  hold  back  the  social  purpose  by  their  mean  and 
venal  course.  If  they  seem  chivalrous,  it  is  for  their 
own  interests  primarily.  If  they  seem  to  act  upon  the 
principle  of  noblesse  oblige,  it  is  that  others  may  think 
them  noble.  Such  men  there  are.  Because  of  them 
chivalry  and  high  behavior  tend  to  wither  and  the  social 
purpose  to  cease. 

Our  failure  to  see  and  think  through  clearly  permits 
such  persons  to  thrive  by  feeding  upon  the  rest  of  us. 
Our  inability  to  see  and  state  our  social  problems  ade- 
quately gives  rise  to  all  our  charitable  charlatanries  and 
beneficent  fake  remedies.  Not  seeing  the  fundamental 


relations  between  cause  and  effect,  without  the  open 
mind  and  clarity  of  judgment,  we  are  imposed  upon. 
The  willingness  to  follow  our  impressions  merely  has 
brought  us  in  America  to  a  time  when  thoughtful  men 
tell  us  that  our  "existing  industrial  system  is  crashing 
about  our  ears."  With  natural  wealth  beyond  computa- 
tion, an  organized  production  capacity  exceeding  all 
present  demands,  a  few  profiteers  insist  upon  treating 
labor  as  a  commodity  merely,  upon  controlling  the  capi- 
tal, to  the  detriment  of  us  all.  For  under  the  present 
system  of  overlords,  it  is  the  owners  of  capital  who  have 
the  monopoly  of  industry,  with  power  to  fix  wages, 
prices,  and  profits,  and,  indeed,  to  determine  the  nature, 
quantity,  and  quality  of  goods.  Hence  the  industrial 
"unrest,"  the  want  in  a  land  of  plenty. 

HOPE  THROUGH  IT  ALL 
The  Social  Purpose  Survives 

But  none  of  these  dangers  to  the  social  purpose, 
selfishness,  ignorance,  superstition,  failure  to  make  the 
most  of  the  home,  greed  for  mastery,  is  more  present  or 
threatening  because  of  the  war.  The  subtle  process  of 
social  progress  survives.  Men  and  women  are  on  the 
advancing  margin,  seeking  the  way.  The  notion  of 
society  is  becoming  clearer.  Men  see  more  and  more 
clearly  the  meaning  of  those  words,  "Ye  are  witnesses 
unto  men  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  Judea  and  in  Sa- 
maria and  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth."  In 
their  attempts  to  express  this,  the  French  have  coined 
the  significant  word  solidarism. 

Feeling  of  Personal  Responsibility 
The  war  brought  home  to  us  more  clearly  than  ever 
before,  our  personal  responsibility  to  help  toward  the 
realization  of  the  social  aspiration.  Our  political  con- 
troversies, the  long  discussions  over  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  effort  now  being  made  to  establish  an  inter- 
national court  of  justice,  the  development  of  labor  or- 
ganizations and  other  group  interests,  the  war  itself, 
reveal  men  and  women  co-operating  around  the  world. 
Men  realize  that  social  progress  means  new  laws  and 
new  institutions;  so  new  laws  and  new  institutions  are 
created.  They  realize  that  social  progress  means  new 
inventions  and  discoveries;  so  new  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries follow,  enabling  men  to  subdue  to  their  advan- 
tage the  forces  and  materials  of  the  world.  Men  realize 
that  social  progress  means  the  growth  of  an  ideal  con- 
cerning what  it  means  to  live;  so  churches,  schools,  lec- 
ture platform,  printing  press,  the  social  workers  gener- 
ally, turn  ever  to  the  creation  of  new  and  saner  ideas 
and  ideals  under  specialized  and  expert  control  as  the 
hope  of  social  progress.  If  it  be  only  the  few  who  work 
upon  laws  and  institutions,  and  fewer  still  who  con- 
tribute by  inventions  and  new  discoveries,  we  are  all  led 
to  feel  our  responsibility  for  our  ideals.  Out  of  our 
ideals  have  arisen  our  pantisocracies,  communes,  altru- 
rias,  not  wholly  bad.  Since  we  believe  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  a  better  social  order,  we  aim  to  modify  as  best  we 
may  our  social  conditions  by  deepening  the  ideal  behind 
life's  adventure.  This  is  our  "internal  social  environ- 
ment" which  makes  every  moral  situation  a  social  situ- 
ation. It  is  natural  and  hopeful  that  men  feel  increas- 
ingly their  responsibility  in  such  matters. 
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The  war  has  probably  increased  our  sense  of  responsi- 
bility in  these  things.  The  world  has  not  been  made 
safe  for  democracy  yet,  neither  are  we  sure  that  what 
we  have  been  calling  democracy  is  good  for  the  world ; 
but  we  are  convinced  that  through  education  our  more 
rational  ideals  will  yet  lead  us  to  the  adoption  of  better 
institutions.  We  know  now  that  the  evils  of  bureau- 
cracy, the  problems  of  the  wage  and  capitalistic  system, 
of  the  entrepreneur,  the  attainment  of  the  best  func- 
tional organization  of  society,  of  the  end  of  war,  will 
come  only  with  the  relatively  slow  change  in  our  col- 
lective social  ideals.  Our  supreme  responsibility,  there- 
fore, is  found  here.  The  catastrophe  through  which  we 
have  come  shows  to  us  the  importance  of  teaching  our- 
selves and  our  children  to  welcome  efforts  which  promise 
well,  even  though  we  realize  that  the  results  will  be  very 
small.  We  know  that  the  interests  of  society  are  the 
interests  of  all  of  us,  and  that  these  interests  are  insep- 
arable. The  long  slow  push  ahead  means  the  struggle 
of  each  for  life  in  harmony  for  the  best  life  of  all.  The 
social  goal,  therefore,  is  the  family  goal  where  the  spirit 
of  kindly  service  reigns,  where  each  maintaining  his  own 
personal  dignity  strives  for  his  own  development  by 
seeking  the  highest  happiness  of  all  the  others.  Since 
as  individuals  we  are  but  adjectives,  while  in  groups  we 
become  substantive,  therefore  the  moral  aspect  of  asso- 
ciated humanity  is  man's  supreme  interest.  A  general 
and  creative  belief  that  this  is  true  is  the  hope  of  social 
progress. 

Illustrated  by  Our  Laws  of  Conformity 

So  firmly  do  we  believe  this  we  have  fashioned  for  our- 
selves laws  of  conformity  even  in  little  relationships.  We 
admire  politeness  because  it  is  gentleness  in  little  things, 
and  courtesy  as  the  finest  expression  of  the  desire  to 
serve.  Hefinement  is  in  itself  a  measure  of  conformity 
to  custom,  giving  to  us  the  familiar  and  desirable  habits 
of  persons  in  their  various  forms  of  association.  Thus 
we  have  the  doctrine  that,  "It  becometh  us  to  fulfill  all 
righteousness-,"  and  the  principle,  "If  any  of  them  that 
believe  not  bid  you  to  a  feast  and  ye  be  imposed  to  go, 
whatsoever  is  set  before  you  eat  asking  no  questions  for 
conscience's  sake."  We  still  feel  the  richness  in  those 
words,  "not  seeking  your  own  profit,  but  the  profit  of 
many  that  they  may  be  saved,''  and  in  that  other  teach- 
ing, "Let  us  walk  by  the  same  rule,  let  us  mind  the  same 
thing."  In  the  army  the  officious,  self-seeking,  lone-hand 
soldier  was  the  most  unpopular.  The  social  purpose  is 
not  advanced  by  extremisms.  Pope's  way  of  expressing 
this  law  of  conformity,  if  insufficiently  observed,  is  be- 
lieved in  as  it  is  familiar : 

"Be  not  the  first  by  whom  the  new  be  tried 
Nor  yet  the  last  to  lay  the  old  aside." 

The  Great  Hope 

We  dislike  doctrinaires  with  their  authority  of  "com- 
mon sense,"  for  we  know  that  common  sense  is  not 
trustworthy  in  fundamentals.  We  know  that  the  man- 
ner of  behavior  may  be  of  more  significance  than  the 
behavior. 

Our  social  aspiration  continues  and  our  social  effort 
also.  If  it  be  true  that  progress  in  the  complexity  of 
organization  has  ceased  biologically;  if  it  be  true  that 


cellular  differentiation  and  integration  can  go  no  far- 
ther ;  if  it  be  true  that  the  men  of  the  future  will  not  be 
more  perfect  in  body  than  the  most  perfect  individuals 
of  the  present;  if  progress  in  the  intellectual  capacity 
of  man  has  ceased,  and  these  things  may  all  be  true,  then 
a  new  order  of  human  intellect  cannot  be  expected.  But, 
consoling  fact,  in  the  conquest  of  nature  and  especially 
in  the  reorganization  of  society,  we  can  foresee  no  such 
limitations.  There  lies  the  great  hope.  By  more  intelli- 
gent organization  of  social  forces  man  will  receive  his 
supreme  challenge  for  many  ages  to  come.  The  spirit 
of  all  the  heroes  abides.  Even  if  the  goal  be  only  death, 
yet— 

"something  ere  the  end, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done, 
'Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world. 
Push  off,  and  sitting  well  in  order  smite 
The  sounding  furrows;  for  my  purpose  holds 
To  sail  beyond  the  sunset,  and  the  baths 
Of  all  the  western  stars,  until  I  die." 

We  shall  continue  to  fight  against  our  own  selfishness, 
ignorance,  and  fanaticisms.  \Ve  shall  continue  to  curb 
our  tendencies  to  claim  too  much  for  our  little  reforms. 
We  shall  continue  our  enthusiasms  avoiding  an  over  esti- 
mate of  their  importance.  We  shall  work  more  intelli- 
gently for  that  truth  which  shall  make  us  free,  for  of 
such  is  the  truly  scientific  spirit.  We  shall  keep  at  the 
business  of  aiding  the  constructive  movements,  particu- 
larly those  calculated  to  improve  the  thinking  and  the 
motives  of  man,  for  we  are  well  aware  that  social  recon- 
struction depends  upon  the  idea  behind  our  adventures. 
It  is  the  idea  behind  social  aspiration  that  lets  loose  the 
simple  and  elemental  forces,  the  abiding  and  important 
forces,  forces  such  as  labor,  truth-seeking,  love,  worship. 
lien's  necessities,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  force  him  to 
labor;  but  social  integration  is  a  necessity  also,  calling 
for  labor  of  a  larger  kind.  Thirst  for  knowledge,  begun 
in  mere  curiosity  to  know  more  of  the  mysteries  of  life, 
survives;  but  to  it  the  social  purpose  is  added.  Love, 
rooted  in  the  deep  physical  instincts  of  the  race,  still 
goes  on  blossoming  into  subtle  and  sacred  interweavings 
of  personalities  without  which  society  could  not  endure. 
Worship,  born  out  of  early  fears  and  fetichisms,  hero 
and  nature  adoration,  breathes  more  and  more  sweetly 
upon  the  aspirations  of  men,  stimulating  them  to  heroic- 
deeds,  unto  the  enrichment  of  life.  The  war  has  not 
closed  our  eyes  to  these  elemental  things.  Out  of  them 
and  because  of  them  there  abides  the  social  purpose. 

"If  I  can  stop  one  heart  from  breaking, 

I  shall  not  live  in  vain. 
If  I  can  ease  one  life  the  aching, 

Or  cool  one  pain, 
Or  help  one  fainting  robin 

Into  his  nest  again. 

1  shall  not  live  in  vain." 

CONCLUSION 

The  social  purpose  may  be  little  considered ;  it  will  be 
felt  more.  The  social  process  and  the  consciousness  of 
it  are  both  evolving  facts.  The  whole  field  is  coming 
before  us  anew  because  of  a  better  scientific  approach. 
If  there  be  dangers,  there  are  hopes  as  well. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
Another  Letter  from  Mr.  Kuhn 

M  \i  MS. 

AIITIICK  I>.  CAM..  K>.|., 

Editor  "AwocATE  01   I'KU  i .," 

Colorado  Building,  Washington,  I).  ('. 
Mi   DKUI  Sue 

In  tin-  May  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  you  have  pub- 
lished, along  with  our  prior  correspondence,  a  letter 
addressed  to  inc.  Will  you  permit  me  to  say  a  few 
words  in  reply? 

In  an  able  article  upon  "The  Settlement  of  Interstate 
I  M'sputes,"  by  Robert  Grauville  Caldwell,  published  in 
the  current  (April)  number  of  the  Ann  rimn  ./mirim! 
of  International  l.nir,  the  true  effect  of  the  decision  in 
Virginia  r.*.  West  Virginia  is  thus  summarized  (p.  63)  : 

"But  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  some  form  of  com- 
pulsion would  be  necessary.  The  court  did  not  hesitate 
to  meet  this  possibility  squarely.  It  recognized  a  three- 
fold obligation  to  carry  out  the  judgment  of  the  court: 
I  1  )  the  duty  of  West  Virginia  to  provide  for  the  debt  by 
appropriate  taxation:  (2)  the  power  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  make  provision  for  enforcing  the  terms  of 
the  contract  In-tween  the  two  States,  either  by  legisla- 
tion which  should  apply  to  West  Virginia  directly  or  by 
legislation  which  would  give  the  court  direct  authority 
to  enforce  its  judgment:  (3)  the  duty  of  the  court  to 
MTU  re  the  enforcement  of  its  own  judgment  under  ex- 
isting legislation.  .  .  .  But  the  fact  that  the  Su- 
preme ( 'ourt  has  never  Ix-en  compelled  to  resort  to  force 
in  its  interstate  decrees  does  not  lessen  the  significance 
of  a  decision  in  which  it  claimed  both  for  Congress  and 
for  itself  such  sweeping  power-.  When  we  compare  the 
Supreme  Court  with  the  Privy  Council  in  this  respect, 
and  especially  when  we  compare  the  dicta  of  a  Southern 
Chief  Justice  with  those  of  his  predecessor  from  Mary- 
land, it  is  evident  that  the  I'nited  States  has  become  a 
nation,  while  the  British  Empire  has  become  a  group  of 
independent  States.  The  Supreme  Court  has  today  be- 
hind its  decrees  the  full  force  of  national  unity." 

Even  the  writer  in  the  llnrmril  Lair  Review,  whom 
you  quote,  acknowledges  (p.  l.">8)  that  the  opinion  of  the 
court  is  contrary  to  your  assumption  that  ''such  an 
execution  .  .  .  would  not  be  attempted."  Whether 
it  would  be  accomplished  by  mandamus,  or  in  some  other 
way.  is  a  mutter  of  procedure  and  quite  beside  the 
original  question,  which  is  whether  the  judgments  of 
the  Supreme  Court  against  a  State  enjoy  the  force  of 
actual  sanctions  other  than  "public  opinion"  and 
"moral  force." 

Accordingly  it  comes  to  this,  that  you  do  not  agree 
with  the  latest  pronouncement  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
whereas  I  do,  and,  paraphrasing  somewhat.  I  have  thus 
grasped  the  opportunity  "to  shine  with  Pope"  rather 
than  "err  with  Pye." 

Very  truly  yours,  ARTHUR  K.  KUHN. 

NOTE 

The  readers  of  Mr.  Kulin's  letters  published  in  the 
May  ADVOI  \TK  OF  PEACE  will  lx-  interested  to  rend  this 
other  communication  from  him.  It  would  seem  that 


tlii.-  distinguished  gentleman  lias  decided  to  agree  to  the 
MI'WS  of  such  men  <i>  (iem-.  Ma-m.  .lame-  Madison. 
Alexander  Hamilton.  <  i|j\,.r  Ellsworth,  and  to  accept  the 
definite  division,  not  ••|n-oiiouncemeiitv'  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  case  of  Kentucky  c.«.  Deiinison.  Mr.  Kuhn  is 
to  be  congratulated.  Yet  it  wu  to  be  expected.  Carc- 
fulest  consideration  inevitably  lends  to  just  that  inescap- 
able conclusion.  We  of  the  American  Peace  Society  are 
under  obligations  to  Mr.  Kuhn  for  bringing  our  atten- 
tion again  to  the  fatal  fallacy  at  the  heart  of  any  con- 
ceivable "League  to  Enforce  Peace  Between  States.'' 

\IM  in  i:  Dr.i:i!iX  CAI.I.. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  RELIEF  OF 
EUROPE 

In  order  to  alter  the  opinion  of  persons  who  occasionally 
refer  to  the  I'nited  States  us  having  withdrawn  from  Kurope 
and  left  her  to  her  fnte,  we  print  the  following  letter,  issued 
July  10.  li.v  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  secretary  general  of  the 
League  of  Nations  : 

"The  cereal,  meat.  milk,  and  fat  requirements  ,,f  the  i-oun- 
tries  affected — namely.  I'olaml.  Austria.  Hungary .  and  Ru- 
mania— may  now  ap|>enr  to  !«'  assured,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  until  the  coming  harvest,  owing  to  the  estalilishment 
of  the  international  committee  for  relief  credits.  I-arge 
quantities  of  special  foodstuffs,  like  condensed  milk,  cocoa. 
etc.,  have  also  been  made  available  by  the  American  Chil- 
dren's Relief,  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Save-the-Children 
Fund,  the  Friends'  War  Victims'  Relief  Committee,  the 
Vienna  Relief  Fund,  and  the  Jewish  Relief  Committee. 

"During  l!)in  and  the  beginning  of  1920  America  provided 
£120,000,000  worth  of  clothing  and  textile  mixture  for  Poland. 
Oreat  Britain  provided  3,200,000  yards  of  cotton  twill  and 
upward  of  200,000  pairs  of  boots.  Poland  also  obtained 
17.000,000  guilders'  worth  of  clothing  from  Holland.  Large 
supplies  of  clothing  and  other  necessaries  of  this  nature  have 
l>een  and  still  are  being  supplied  to  the  countries  of  eastern 
Kurope.  through  voluntary  organizations. 

"The  decisions  of  the  credits  conference  which  took  plan- 
in  Paris  on  the  22d  of  April  have  now  made  available,  in 
certain  participating  countries,  wool  and  other  raw  materials 
essential  to  textile  manufacturers.  This  should  materially 
assist  the  affected  countries  to  meet  their  existing  lack  of 
clothing. 

"It  Is  also  understood  that,  through  government  and  other 
credits,  a  certain  amount  of  cotton  Is  lielng.  and  Is  likely  to 
be.  provided  for  Austria  and  Poland  (the  textile  mills  of  the 
latter  are  now  running  about  .'iO  per  cent  pre-war  capacity'). 

"There  is  also,  it  Is  hoped,  more  than  a  probability  of  wool 
and  other  raw  materials  for  Poland  and  other  countries 
being  provided  out  of  private  credits  arranged  by  business 
organizations. 

"With  reference  to  medical  and  other  supplies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  anti-typhus  campaign.  America n  surplus  dis- 
IHisal  board  stocks  supplied  to  Poland  alone  amount  to  some 
$!».000.000.  besides  material  supplied  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  Society. 

"Interallied  railway  missions  In  Poland  and  Rumania 
have  been  instrumental  In  overseeing  the  distribution  of 
£.".00.000  allocated  out  of  the  relief  credits  to  each  of  these 
countries  by  fireat  Britain. 

"America  has  supplied  *  I  .'i.OOO.OOO  worth  of  transport  ma- 
terial to  Poland:  this  Included  hospital  trains,  mobile  de- 
lousing  apparatus.  laundries.  l>esldes  a  fair  quantity  of  road 
transport. 

"t'nder  the  new  international  relief  credits  scheme.  Amer- 
ie,-i  N  supplying  (1)  to  Poland  $2T>.000,000  worth  in  rallwav 
material:  this  Includes  -l.liOO  thirty-ton  railroad  cars,  fortv- 
nine  cranes,  and  other  railway  stores:  (2)  to  Serbia.  $25.- 
OOO.OOO  worth  of  railway  and  telegraph  material  to  be  se- 
lected from  existing  army  stocks  In  the  I".  S.  A." 


A  Comparison  of  the  Responsibility  of  Governors  to  the 

Governed  under  Russian  Sovietism  and 

American  Democracy 


Prepared  by  C.  H.  LEVERMORE 


FROM  THE  RUSSIAN  CONSTITUTION.  Article  i,  Chapter  i,  §  i.  "Russia  is  declared  to  be 
a  Republic  of  the  Soviets  of  Workers',  Soldiers',  and  Peasants'  Deputies.  All  the  central  and  local  power 
belongs  to  these  Soviets." 

Article  2,  Chapter  5,  §  9.  "The  fundamental  problem  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Russian  Socialist 
Federated  Soviet  Republic  involves,  in  view  of  the  present  transition  period,  the  establishment  of  a 
dictatorship  of  the  urban  and  rural  proletariat  and  the  poorest  peasantry,  in  the  form  of  a  powerful  All- 
Russian  Soviet  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the  exploitation  of  men  by  men  and  of  introduc- 
ing Socialism,  in  which  there  will  be  neither  a  division  into  classes  nor  a  state  of  autocracy." 

§  23.  "Being  guided  by  the  interests  of  the  working  class  as  a  whole,  the  Russian  Socialist 
Federated  Soviet  Republic  deprives  all  individuals  and  groups  of  rights  which  could  be  utilized  by 
them  to  the  detriment  of  the  Socialist  Revolution. "_,  |  , 

FROM  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Preamble.  "We,  the  People  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  es- 
tablish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this 
Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America." 

Article  4,  §  4.  "The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature, 
or  of  the  executive  (when  the  legislature  cannot  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence." 

Amendment  V.  *  *  *  "nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same  offense  to  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any  criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against  himself, 
nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law ;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation." 

Amendment  VIII.  "Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment  inflicted." 

VOTERS.  Under  the  American  Constitution  all  citizens  over  21  years  old  (including  women  in 
many  States,  and  soon  in  all),  may  vote,  except  criminals,  lunatics,  paupers  and,  in  some  States, 
illiterates.  Under  the  Russian  Constitution,  soldiers,  sailors,  workers  with  their  housekeepers,  organ- 
ized in  Soviets,  if  over  18  years  of  age,  may  vote.  But  private  employers  of  labor,  private  merchants 
and  brokers,  persons  living  on  income  from  investments,  monks  and  clergy,  members  of  the  former 
police  service  and  of  the  Romanoff  family,  lunatics  and  wards,  and  persons  disfranchised  by  a  soviet — 
may  not  vote.  (L.  C.  A.  K.  Martens  says  that  the  clergy  are  now  allowed  to  vote.) 
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I.    Political  Responsibility  in  the  Russian  Socialist  Federated  Republic 


The  Workers  in  each  Village,  too  inhabitants  to  one  Deputy. 
ELECT 

The  Village  Soviet,  from  3  to  50  members;  names  Executive  Com- 
FLECTS  mittee,  not  exceeding  5. 


The  Rural  Congress  of  Soviets  (for  each  Volost,  or  each  township 
of  villages),  one  Deputy  for  each  ten  Members  of  a  Village  Soviet; 
names  Executive  Committee  not  exceeding  10  through  which  it  con- 
trols Rural  Soviets. 

The  Rural  Congress  ELECTS- 
either  directly  or  through 
the  County  Congress 


City  Voters,  organized  in  occupational  and 
ELECT       professional  Soviets, 


The  City  Congress  of  Soviets,  50  to  i.oop 
members,  one  Deputy  for  ea'ch  1,000  inhabi- 
tants names  Executive  Committee,  3  to  15 
members,  but  in  Petersburg  and  Moscow  not 
over  40.  If  total  population  does  not  exceed 

10,000,  the  City  Congress  ||The  City  Congress 


elects  Deputies  to 


ELECTS 


The  County  (Ouezd)  Congress  of  Soviets,  not  over  300  mem- 
bers, one  Deputy  for  each  1,000  inhabitants;  names  Execu- 
tive Committee,  not  exceeding  20,  through  which  it  controls 
County  Soviets. 

The  County  Congress  may  ELECT 
ELECTS 


The  Provincial  (Gubernia)  Congress  of  Soviets,  not  over  300  members,  one 
Deputy  for  each  10,000  inhabitants  of  a  Volost,  and  one  for  each  2,000  city  vot- 
ers; names  Executive  Committee,  not  more  than  25,  through  which  it  controls 
all  provincial  Soviets  (except  city  Soviets)  subject  to  possible  decision  of 
All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 

The  Provincial  Congress,  either  directly,  or  through  the  County  and  City  Con- 
ELECTS  if  not  directly  from  gresses,  ELECTS 

the  County  Congress, 


The  Regional  (Oblast)  Congress  of  Soviets,  not  more  than  500  members,  one  Deputy  for  each 
25,000  inhabitants  of  a  County,  and  one  for  each  5,000  city  voters.  Names  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee, not  exceeding  25,  through  which  it  controls  all  regional  Soviets,  subject  to  possible  de- 
cision of  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee. 

The  Regional  Congress  may  ELECT 


i  Red  An 


The  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets  of  Workers,  Peasants,  Cossacks,  and  Red  Army  Deputies.    About  1,200  members, 
one   Deputy  for  each   125,000  provincial  inhabitants,  and  one  for  each  5,000  city  voters. 

ELECTS 


The  All-Russian  Central  Executive  Committee,  200  members. 

'The  supreme  power  of  the  Republic,"  when  the  All-Russian  Congress  is  not  in  session.     "Directs  the  activity  of  all 
>rgans  of  the  Soviet  authority  in  the  country." 


The  Council  of  People's  Commissars,  18  in  number;  N.  Lenin,  Chairman  and  Russian  Premier. 

ELECTS 

For  each  Department,  a  Committee  (Collegium)  of  which  the  Commissar  is  President. 
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II.   Political  Responsibility  in  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America 

The  People,  voting  in  eacli  State  upon  a  practically  uniform  basis   of  representation   and   without   any  discriminations 
between  rural  and  city  voters,  directly  ELECT 1 


1 
Officers.       ar 

ty  Councils 
id  Mayors. 

County 
Officers. 

State  Legisla- 
tures and 
Governors. 

Members  of  both 
Houses  of  the 
U.  S.  Congress. 

Members  of  the  Electoral  College,  pledged 
beforehand  to  elect  the  candidates  of  their 
party, 
ELECT 

For  more  copies  of  this  leaflet,  address 
New  York  Peace  Society,  70  Fifth  Avenue. 
Price,  two  cents  each,  or  $1.50  per  hundred. 


The  President  and  Vice-President.  The 
PRESIDENT,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senate,  Names 

The  Secretaries  in  his  Cabinet. 
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ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 


July 


IT  IS  REPORTED 


That  new  German  .stamps  will  soon  be  issued. 


That  the  German  and  Russian  governments  have  ratified 
the  agreement  drawn  up  in  April  for  the  exchange  of  Ger- 
man-and  Russian  prisoners  of  war. 


That   Germany  has   reintroduced   the  censorship   of   tele- 
grams. 


That  the  price  of  wool  in  France  has  been  reduced  10  to 
15  per  rent. 

That  Swedish  industry  is  in  a  precarious  condition  owing 
to  lack  of  fuel. 


That  it  is  proposed  to  issue  porcelain  money  throughout 
Germany,  a  number  of  specimens  having  been  manufactured 
already  by  the  Meissen  porcelain  factory. 


That,  on  behalf  of  certain  Chilean  ladies,  20,000  tins  of 
milk  have  been  presented  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg  by  the 
Chilean  Minister  for  distribution  to  orphans. 


That  insects  destroy  $800,000.000  worth  of  food  crops  in 
the  United  States  each  year. 


That  Canada  is  this  year  supplying  one-half  the  total  de- 
mand for  lumber  in  the  United  States. 


That  an  imitation  soap,  formed  of  soft  white  clay.  lime, 
and  ash.  is  being  manufactured  in  Russia. 


That    King  Albert  of   Belgium   has   given   100,000   francs 
toward  the  reconstruction  of  Louvain  University. 


That  Brazil's  sugar  crop   amounts  to  450,000  tons,   one- 
third  of  which  will  be  available  for  export. 


That  white  bread  and  wheat  flour  are  again  to  be  rationed 
iu  Denmark,  the  supply  of  wheat  there  being  very  low. 


That   regular   aeroplane   passenger  service   between   Ger- 
many and  the  larger  Swedish  cities  is  to  be  established. 


That  an  irrigated  farm  has  been  purchased  at  Pitt  Town. 
New  South  Wales,  to  provide  work  for  unemployed  soldiers. 


That  two  thousand  tons  of  white  Java  sugar  reached 
America  recently,  the  first  consignment  for  a  number  of 
years. 


That  a  "Joan  of  Arc"  national  festival  is  to  be  instituted 
in  France,  to  be  celebrated  every  year  on  the  second  Sunday 
in  May. 


That  France  has  pronounced  her  willingness  to  confer 
with  the  Canadian  Government  with  reference  to  a  new 
trade  treaty. 


That  Denmark  proposes  to  establish  an  International 
1'eople's  College,  intended  especially  for  those  belonging  to 
the  working  classes. 


That  the  French  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  expresses  the 
view  that  all  taxes  applicable  to  men  should  also  be  applied 
to  women. 


That  a  sealed-up  library  has  been  discovered  in  Petrograd, 
containing  books  on  nearly  all  subjects  and  in  nearly  every 
European  language. 


That  in  Vienna,  not  only  the  poor,  but  the  formerly  well- 
to-do,  such  as  college  professors  and  business  men  with 
their  families,  are  literally  starving. 


That  a  new  high-power  wireless  station  will  soon  be  in 
operation  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States  to  work 
effectively  at  a  range  of  5,000  miles  or  more. 


That  the  University  of  Oxford  has  been  offered  the  sum 
of  £20,000  for  the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  History  of  the  United  States. 


That  at  a  meeting  of  French  and  German  economic  dele- 
gates recently  held  in  Paris  the  Germans  offered  proposals 
regarding  the  resumption  of  Franco-German  economic  rela- 
tions. 


That  M.  Masaryk,  President  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  recently 
signed  a  general  amnesty  in  favor  of  political  prisoners,  this 
being  in  commemoration  of  the  first  elected  National  As- 
sembly. 


That  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  firms  having  branch 
factories  in  Canada  shows  that  while  there  are  scarcely 
half  a  dozen  British  manufactories  there  there  are  some 
530  American  firms. 


That  German  capitalists  are  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  the  two  leading  Vienna  newspapers,  and  that  this  is 
thought  to  be  part  of  a  fresh  campaign  on  behalf  of  the 
union  of  Austria  with  Germany. 


That  Jugo-Slavia  is  very  rich  in  raw  materials,  conditions 
for  developing  the  various  industries  being  highly  favor- 
able; but  that  industry  is  still  dependent  on  foreign  capital, 
as  the  home  financial  resources  are  greatly  depreciated. 


That  United  States  exports  to  Australia,  which  had  as- 
sumed large  proportions  during  the  war,  are  now  dropping 
off,  due  to  the  unfavorable  exchange,  active  competition  by 
Britain,  and  the  larger  number  of  manufactories  of  Aus- 
tralia. 


That  a  provisional  commercial  agreement  has  been  signed 
by  the  Czecho-Slovak  and  German  governments,  whereby 
Germany  will  grant  200  trucks  for  daily  transport  between 
the  two  countries,  and  also  allow  the  export  of  dyes  and 
machinery. 


That  in  connection  with  the  Friends'  relief  work  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  one  or  more  libraries  in  central  Eu- 
rope for  the  use  of  university  professors,  where  they  may 
borrow  the  recent  English  books  on  philosophy,  science,  etc., 
of  which  they  are  in  great  need. 
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ADYOTATK  OF  I'F.ACF. 


FRANCE  STRUGGLES  UP  AND  OUT 

Extracts  from  a  Personal  Letter  Typical 

of  Her  Spirit 

Tin-  following  letter  from  n  ravaged  region  of  France, 
written  l>y  the  witV  of  one  of  the  leading  mine  owners,  is 
interesting  mid  illuiiiiiialim:.  The  writer  begins  by  telling 
nf  llollli>sti<-  troubles  illlc  to  underfeeding,  illness,  ele.  She 
then  goes  cm  to  -;»  : 

"\Ve  nre  liere  for  the  summer.  :iml  I  nin  striving  to  build 
a  wall  U'tween  tlifin  (Her  children.-  Ki>.  I  and  death.  I 
seviii  to  i;aiii  a  little  ground  lately,  luit  not  iimeli.  anil  my 
own  strength  is  failing  fast.  1  never  went  to  IMH!  fur  thirty- 
four  da\s. 

"Ami  on  the  top  of  that  there  have  l«-en  many  worries 
iihoiit  the  works  and  mueh  to  ilo.  1  must  say  that  the  whole 
of  the  iKipulatioii  has  showeil  me  great  symiiathy.  Kvery 
day  hundreds  of  work  |>coplc  came  to  ask  for  news:  public 
prayers  luivi1  liecn  made:  offerings  of  (lowers,  fruit,  pictures, 
eiinls.  stamps,  and  toys  were  left  ilt  the  gate:  every  con- 
siderntion  was  shown,  and.  to  crown  it  all.  on  the  Mrs!  d:i.\ 
cif  May.  when  the  strike  was  general  everywhere  in  the 
region,  none  of  our  men  left  work.  They  said  that  they 
wanted  to  spare  us  all  possible  trouble  during  our  time  of 
trial:  and  when  the  child  was  worst  a  deputation  was  sent 
to  the  doctor  to  ask  him  to  take  great  care  of  her  for  fear 
'the  little  mother's  heart  Would  break.' 

"I  write  this  to  show  there  is  still  a  bond  of  affection 
lictwccn  the  U]I|MT  and  lower  French  classes,  and  that  our 
men  are  not  all  the  revolutionary  brutes  that  foreign  people 
often  iK'Iieve  them  to  be.  There  is  still  a  steady,  strong. 
c •oiiragcoiis.  enduring  mass  of  French  people,  and  these  are 
making  a  tremendous  effort  to  save  their  country.  They  are 
working  under  odds  so  heavy  that  they  cannot  lie  <lescril>cd. 
and  they  put  their  faith  solely  in  themselves. 

"As  I  told  you  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  we  have  been 
let  down  on  all  sides.  \S"e  got  laurels,  clapping  of  hands, 
etc..  but  nearly  no  help.  I  won't  speak  here  of  the  bitter 
disillusions  we  lived  through:  mayl>e  our  allies  did  not 
approve  their  governments,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we 
paid  heaviest  in  men.  in  tears,  in  gold,  in  prosperity,  and  in 
faith  in  humanity.  When  sometimes  we  found  ourselves 
alone  in  front  of  Germany,  we  knew  that  our  boys  must  he 
soldiers  as  their  fathers  if  there  is  to  be  a  France  left  on 
tile  map.  We  frontier  (x-ople  are  sure  of  what  we  say.  Our 
Herman  neighbors  s|>eak  very  loudly  sometimes,  especially 
since,  as  they  say.  'the  other  nations  are  for  them,  against 

US.' 

"However,  we  must  do  our  l»est.  The  financial  side  of  the 
i|iiestion  is  the  darkest  point.  The  rate  of  exchange  leads 
ii-  to  starvation,  and  the  new  taxes  will  he  heavy  on  an 
impoverished  nation.  We  try  to  reduce  the  Imports  and  arc 
eating  black  bread  to  save  wheat  :  but  coal  we  must  have, 
ainl  there  i:m:land  strangles  US. 

"Life  is  extremely  hard.  Lots  of  things  are  still  missing: 
in  our  parts  there  is  no  milk  for  the  babies,  the  Germans 
having  taken  and  kept  our  cows;  there  K  no  linen,  no  fur- 
niture, the  Germans  having  taken  it  all  and  kept  it.  People 
are  sleeping  on  straw,  the  Germans  having  taken  and  kf/il 
all  the  Ixxlding.  And  for  everything  it  is  the  same. 

"Add  to  that  two  thirds  of  the  population  ill  because  of 
the  bad  treatments  undergone,  and  you  may  have  a  pretty 
iii-curate  opinion  .of  our  feeling-  when  we  are  accused  of 
•oppressing  and  ruining  poor,  unfortunate,  ircntle.  rcjicntant 
Germany.' 

"What  I  need  are  books,  uniforms,  sporting  materials,  and. 
aUive  all.  water  and  drains  and  cows.  If  ever  you  meet  a 
philanthropist  willing  to  give  any  kind  of  four-legged  crea- 
turc  with  milk  powers,  do  not  forget  to  send  him  to  me. 

"That  and  a  way  to  make  widowed  women  with  young 
children  earn  a  living  would  1*  a  weight  off  my  mind.  So 
vou  --C  that  in  spite  of  private  troubles  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  work  to  go  through.  In  a  way  it  helps.  ns  one  has  no 
time  t<i  ' 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  AND 
THE  TREATY 

The  League  Endorsed  -Mr.  Bryan's  Rejected 
Plan-The  Candidate's  Attitude 

K  Democratic  National  ( 'ninciit inn.  in  session  in 
San  Francisco  I  nun  June  ?.s  10  July  G,  natural!  v 
ha. I  much  to  say  and  <io  witli  the  issue  of  treaty  ratifica- 
tinn  and  endorsement  of  the  League.  Jt  assembled  with 
a  distinct,  new  call  for  action  upon  the  issue,  conveyed 
in  u  brief  but  vigorous  message  from  President  Wilson. 
The  debate  on  the  plank  finally  adopted  was  continuous, 
first  in  a  subcommittee  and  then  in  a  full  committee  of 
i he  (.invention  headed  by  Senator  Glass,  of  Virginia. 
Some  of  the  suggestions  that  were  championed  by 
minorities  in  the  convention  we  append.  They  never 
had  much  chance  of  being  adopted,  as  the  majority  of 
the  delegates  favored  a  league  of  some  kind  and  the 
Administration  controlled  the  situation. 

CHAIRMAN  CUMMINGS'  SPEECH 

From  the  "keynote  speech"  of  Hon.  Homer  S.  Cummings, 
made  June  28,  which  was  a  forceful  and  impassioned  de- 
fense of  the  party's  record  in  handling  international  affairs 
and  of  President  Wilson's  course  during  the  war  and  since 
the  armistice,  the  following  quotation  is  made  to  show  the 
temper  of  the  address  and  its  line  of  argument: 

"The  purpose  of  the  League  is  to  give  notice  that  If  any 
nation  raises  its  menacing  hand  and  seeks  to  cross  the  line 
into  any  othor  country  the  forces  of  civilization  will  be 
aroused  to  suppress  the  common  enemy  of  i>eace.  Therein 
lies  the  security  of  small  nations  and  the  safety  of  the 
world. 

"Kvery  war  between  nations  that  has  ever  been  fought 
began  in  an  attempt  to  seize  foreign  territory  or  to  invade 
political  independence.  If  in  1914  Germany  had  known  that 
in  the  event  of  hostilities  (ireat  Britain  would  have  entered 
the  war.  that  France  would  go  In,  that  Italy  would  go  In, 
that  Japan  would  go  in,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
go  in.  there  would  have  been  no  war. 

"The  opponents  of  the  treaty  cry  out,  'Shall  we  send  our 
boys  abroad  to  settle  a  political  quarrel  in  the  Balkans  V 
Immediately  the  unthinking  applaud  and  the  orator  records 
a  momentary  triumph.  Have  we  forgotten  that  that  is 
precisely  what  America  already  has  done?  Have  we  for- 
gotten that  we  sent  more  than  2,000,000  men  to  France,  s|>ent 
more  than  $20,000,000,000  and  sacrificed  nearly  100,000  lives 
to  settle  a  Balkan  dispute? 

"There  was  a  controversy  between  Serbia  and  Austria. 
Territorial  questions,  political  rights,  and  boundary  lines 
were  involved.  The  Crown  Prince  of  the  House  of  Austria 
was  assassinated.  A  little  flame  of  war  licked  up  into  the 
iwwder-house  of  Kurope,  and  in  a  moment  the  continent  was 
in  flames.  It  took  nil  the  power  of  civilization  to  put  out 
the  conflagration.  How  idle  to  Inquire  whether  we  wish  to 
send  our  boys  to  settle  political  disputes  In  the  Balkans! 

Fear  of  Future  Wars 

"It  Is  extraordinary  that  men  should  waste  our  time  and 
vex  our  patience  by  suggesting  the  fear  that  we  may  be 
forced  Into  future  wars,  while  forgetting  entirely  that 
America  was  forced  Into  this  greatest  of  all  war's.  No 
League  of  Nations  existed  when  we  entered  the  war,  and  it 
was  only  when  we  formed  In  haste.  In  the  midst  of  battle,  a 
league  of  friendship,  under  unified  command,  that  we  were 
able  to  win  this  war.  This  association  of  nations,  held  to- 
gether by  a  common  purpose,  fought  the  war  to  a  victorious 
conclusion,  dictated  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  and  formu- 
late! the  terms  of  ]>eaee.  If  such  a  result  could  lie  achieved 
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by  an  informal  and  temporary  agreement,  why  should  not  the 
association  be  continued  in  a  more  definite  and  binding 
form?  What  plausible  reason  can  be  suggested  for  wasting 
the  one  great  asset  which  has  come  out  of  the  war?  How 
else  shall  we  provide  for  international  arbitration?  How 
else  shall  we  provide  for  a  permanent  court  of  international 
justice?  How  else  shall  we  provide  for  open  diplomacy? 
How  else  shall  we  provide  safety  from  external  aggression? 
How  else  shall  we  provide  for  progressive  disarmament? 
How  else  shall  we  check  the  spread  of  Bolshevism?  How 
else  shall  industry  be  made  safe  and  the  basis  of  reconstruc- 
tion established?  How  else  shall  society  be  steadied  so  that 
the  processes  of  healing  may  serve  their  beneficent  purpose? 
Until  the  critics  of  the  league  offer  a  better  method  of  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  the  world  they  are  not  entitled  to  one 
moment's  consideration  in  the  forum  of  the  conscience  of 
mankind. 

"Not  only  does  the  covenant  guarantee  justice  for  the 
future,  but  it  holds  the  one  remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  past. 
As  it  stands  today,  war  is  the  one  way  in  which  America 
can  express  its  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  of  the  world. 
The  League  of  Nations  removes  the  conventional  shackles  of 
diplomacy.  Under  the  covenant  it  is  our  friendly  right  to 
protest  against  tyranny  and  to  act  as  counsel  for  the  weak 
nations  now  without  an  effective  champion. 

"The  Republican  platform  contains  a  vague  promise  to 
establish  another  or  a  different  form  of  association  among 
nations,  of  a  tenuous  and  shadowy  character.  Our  proposed 
copartners  in  such  a  project  are  unnamed  and  unnamable. 
It  is  not  stated  whether  it  is  proposed  to  invite  the  nations 
that  have  established  the  present  league  to  dissolve  it  and 
to  begin  anew,  or  whether  the  purpose  is  to  establish  a  new 
association  of  a  competitive  character,  composed  of  the 
nations  that  repudiated  the  existing  League.  The  devitaliz- 
ing character  of  such  an  expedient  requires  no  comment. 
Fatuous  futility  could  be  carried  no  further.  There  is  no 
mental  dishonesty  more  transparent  than  that  which  ex- 
presses fealty  to  a  league  of  nations  while  opposing  the  only 
League  of  Nations  that  exists  or  is  ever  apt  to  exist.  Why 
close  our  eyes  to  actual  world  conditions?  A  League  of 
Nations  already  exists.  It  is  not  a  project;  it  is  a  fact. 
We  must  either  enter  it  or  remain  out  of  it." 

SENATOR  WALSH'S  AMENDMENT 

On  July  1,  in  the  resolutions  committee,  Senator  Walsh, 
of  Massachusetts,  after  a  prolonged  contest,  succeeded  in 
getting  that  body  to  adopt,  by  a  vote  of  32  to  18,  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  so-called  Virginia  "plank,"  to  this  effect:  "But 
the  Democratic  party  does  not  oppose  the  acceptance  of  any 
reservation  making  clearer  or  more  specific  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  League  of  Nations."  His  own 
proposition  for  the  plank  in  the  platform  took  the  following 
form : 

"The  Democratic  party  favors  a  League  of  Nations  as  the 
surest,  if  not  the  only,  practical  means  of  attaining  and 
maintaining  the  permanent  peace  of  the  world  and  termi- 
nating the  insufferable  burden  of  great  military  and  naval 
establishments.  It  was  for  this  end  that  America  broke 
away  from  her  traditional  isolation  and  spent  her  blood  and 
her  treasure  to  crush  a  colossal  scheme  of  conquest. 

"It  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  prearrangement  with  our  Allies,  consented  to  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  against  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment, and  upon  this  basis  that  the  armistice  was  granted 
and  a  treaty  of  peace  negotiated. 

To  Congratulate  President 

"We  not  only  congratulate  the  President  on  the  vision 
manifested  and  the  vigor  exhibited  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  but  we  felicitate  to  him  and  his  associates  in  excep- 
tional achievements  at  Paris  involved  in  the  adoption  of  a 
League  and  treaty  so  nearly  akin  to  American  ideals  and 
so  intimately  related  to  the  aspirations  of  civilized  people 
everywhere. 

"We  denounce  any  movement  of  any  political  party  seek- 


ing to  make  the  ratification  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  a  po- 
litical issue  in  the  coming  election.  The  drafting  and  ratifi- 
cation of  international  agreements  and  treaties  should  never 
be  subject  to  partisan  or  political  considerations. 

"The  Democratic  party  desires  the  ratification  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  without  nullifying  changes,  but  it  favors  the 
acceptance  of  any  reservation  making  clearer  or  more  spe- 
cific the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  the  League  asso- 
ciates, or  which  will  make  it  more  easily  apparent  to  doubt- 
ful elements  of  our  people  that  the  covenant  in  no  wise  im- 
pairs or  destroys  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States." 

SENATOR  POMERENE'S  PLANK 

Senator  Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  who  favored  ratification  of  the 
treaty  with  reservations,  when  it  was  finally  voted  upon  in 
the  Senate,  and  who  was  not  wholly  in  sympathy  with  the 
Administration  forces  in  this  convention,  presented  to  the 
committee  on  resolutions  the  following  plank,  which  was 
rejected : 

"We  advocate  the  prompt  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  without  reservations  which  impair  its  essential  integ- 
rity. We  believe  this  is  the  best  and  most  practical  way  to 
restore  and  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world;  but  if  such 
differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  the  form  or  substance  of 
ratifications  as  to  prevent  such  ratification,  then  we  demand 
that  they  be  so  harmonized  that  the  treaty  may  be  ratified 
without  unnecessary  delay.  This  is  the  solemn  duty  we  owe 
the  country  and  humanity." 

MR.  BRYAN'S  WAY  OUT 

Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  who  met  with  rebuffs,  first  in  the 
resolutions  committee  and  then  in  the  open  convention  de- 
bate and  whose  advice,  both  as  to  platform  and  candidates, 
was  rejected,  offered  the  following  proposed  plank  as  his 
way  out  of  the  impasse  within  the  party  and  the  country : 

"The  Democratic  party  demands  an  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  providing  for  the  ratification  of  trea- 
ties by  a-majority  vote,  so  that  it  will  be  as  easy  to  end  a 
war  as  it  is  to  declare  war.  Planting  ourselves  upon  the 
most  fundamental  principle  of  popular  government,  namely, 
the  right  of  people  to  rule,  a  doctrine  in  support  of  which 
we  have  recently  spent  over  $25,000,000,000,  and  for  which 
we  have  sacrificed  over  100,000  precious  lives,  we  favor  an 
immediate  reconvening  of  the  Senate  that  this  principle  may 
be  applied  to  the  treaty  controversy,  and  ratification  se- 
cured, with  such  reservations  as  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
shall  agree  upon  reserving  for  the  future,  making  such 
changes  as  we  may  deem  necessary. 

World  Disarmament 

"We  favor  appointment  by  the  President,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  of  delegates  to  represent  this  nation  in 
the  League  until  the  regularly  chosen  delegates  are  elected 
and  qualified. 

"We  favor  the  selection  of  the  nation's  delegates  in  the 
League  of  Nations  by  popular  vote  in  districts  in  order  that 
the  people  may  speak  through  representatives  of  their  own 
choice  in  the  august  tribunal  which  will  consider  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world. 

"These  delegates  should  be  instructed  not  to  vote  for  war 
without  specific  instructions  from  Congress  or  from  the 
people,  given  by  referendum  vote. 

"Our  nation's  delegates  should  also  be  instructed  to  insist 
upon  the  disarmament  of  the  world  in  order  that  the  burden 
of  militarism  may  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  those  who 
toil  and  the  foundation  of  an  enduring  peace  laid  in  friend- 
ship and  co-operation." 

THE  LEAGUE  ENDORSED  AND  PRESIDENT  PRAISED 

The  plank  dealing  with  the  League,  as  it  finally  emerged 
from  the  resolutions  committee  and  the  debate  in  the  con- 
vention, reads  as  follows : 
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"The  Democratic  party  favors  the  League  of  Nations  as 
thf  surest.  If  not  the  only,  practicable  means  of  maintaining 
I  In-  permanent  peace  of  the  world  and  terminating  the  in 
sunVrable  bunion  of  great  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments. It  was  for  this  that  America  broke  away  from  tra- 
ditional Isolation  and  s|x>nt  her  blood  and  treasure  to  crush 
a  colossal  scheme  of  conquest.  It  was  upon  this  basis  that 
the  President  of  the  1'nited  States,  in  ((rearrangement  with 
our  Allies,  consented  to  a  sus|x'iisloii  of  hostilities  against 
the  Imperial  iierman  Government;  the  armistice  was 
^ranted  and  a  treaty  of  peace  negotiated  upon  the  deflntte 
assurance  to  (ieruiany,  as  well  as  to  the  powers  pitted 
against  Germany  that  •a  general  association  of  nations  must 
be  formed,  under  s|>eclUc  covenants,  for  the  purpose  of  af- 
fording mutual  guarantees  of  political  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  to  great  and  small  States  alike.'  Hence 
we  not  only  congratulate  the  President  on  the  vision  mani- 
fested and  the  vigor  exhibited  In  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
lint  we  felicitate  him  and  his  associates  on  the  exceptional 
achievements  at  Paris  involved  In  the  adoption  of  a  League 
and  treaty  so  near  akin  to  previously  expressed  American 
Ideals  and  so  Intimately  related  to  the  aspirations  of  civil- 
ized peoples  everywhere. 

"We  commend  the  President  for  his  courage  and  his  high 
conception  of  good  faith  in  steadfastly  standing  for  the 
covenant  agreed  to  by  all  the  Associated  and  Allied  nations 
at  war  with  (tennany,  and  we  condemn  the  Republican  Sen- 
ate for  its  refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty  merely  because  It 
was  the  product  of  Democratic  statesmanship,  thus  inter- 
posing partisan  envy  and  personal  hatred  in  the  way  of  the 
peace  and  renewed  prosperity  of  the  world. 

"By  every  accepted  standard  of  international  morality  the 
President  is  justified  in  asserting  that  the  honor  of  the 
country  is  involved  In  this  business;  and  we  point  to  the 
accusing  fact  that  before  it  was  determined  to  initiate  po- 
litical antagonism  to  the  treaty  the  now  Republican  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  himself 
publicly  proclaimed  that  any  proposition  for  a  separate 
peace  with  (ieruiany,  such  as  he  and  his  party  associates 
thereafter  reported  to  the  Senate,  would  make  us  'guilty  of 
the  blackest  crime.' 

Senator  Lodge's  Course 

"()n  May  15  last  the  Knox  substitute  for  the  Versailles 
Treaty  was  passed  by  the  Republican  Senate,  and  this  con- 
vention can  contrive  no  more  fitting  characterization  of  its 
obloquy  than  that  made  in  the  Forum  Magazine  of  Decem- 
IHT,  1918,  by  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  when  he  said : 

•"If  we  send  our  armies  and  young  men  abroad  to  be 
killed  and  wounded  In  northern  France  and  Flanders  with 
no  result  but  this,  our  entrance  into  war  with  such  an  inten- 
tion was  a  crime  which  nothing  can  justify.' 

"The  Intent  of  Congress  and  the  Intent  of  the  President 
was  that  there  could  be  no  peace  until  we  could  create  a 
situation  where  no  such  war  as  this  could  recur.  We  can- 
not make  peace  except  In  company  with  our  allies.  It  would 
brand  us  with  everlasting  dishonor  and  bring  ruin  to  us  also 
If  we  undertook  to  make  a  separate  peace. 

"Thus  to  that  which  Mr.  Lodge,  In  saner  moments,  consid- 
ered The  Blackest  Crime'  he  and  his  party  in  madness 
sought  to  give  the  sanctity  of  law ;  that  which  18  months  ago 
was  of  'everlasting  dishonor'  the  Republican  party  and  Its 
candidates  toda.\  accept  as  the  essence  of  faith. 

"We  Indorse  the  President's  view  of  our  International 
obligations  and  his  flrm  stand  against  reservations  designed 
to  cut  to  pieces  the  vital  provisions  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  and  we  commend  the  Democrats  in  Congress  for  vot- 
ing against  resolutions  for  separate  peace  which  would  <\\  — 
grace  the  nation.  We  advocate  the  immediate  ratification 
of  the  treaty  without  reservations  which  would  Impair  Its 
essential  Integrity ;  but  do  not  oppose  the  acceptance  of  any 
reservations  making  clearer  or  more  specific  the  obligations 
of  the  United  States  to  the  League  associates.  Only  by 
doing  this  may  we  retrieve  the  reputation  of  this  nation 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth  and  recover  the  moral  leader- 
whip  which  President  Wilson  won  and  which  Republican 


politicians  at  Washington  sacrificed.  Only  by  doing  this 
may  we  hope  to  aid  effectively  in  the  restoration  of  order 
throughout  the  world  and  to  take  the  place  which  we  should 
assume  in  the  front  rank  of  spiritual,  commercial,  and  in- 
dustrial advancement. 

"We  reject  as  utterly  vain,  If  not  vicious,  the  Republican 
assumption  that  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  membership 
In  the  League  of  Nations  would  in  any  way  Impair  the  in- 
tegrity or  independence  of  our  country.  The  fact  that  the 
covenant  has  been  entered  into  by  29  nations,  all  as  jealous 
of  their  independence  as  we  are  of  ours,  is  a  sufficient  refu- 
tation of  such  charge.  The  President  repeatedly  has  de- 
clared, and  this  convention  reaffirms,  that  all  our  duties  and 
obligations  as  a  member  of  the  League  must  be  fulfilled  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
embodied  in  which  Is  the  fundamental  requirement  of  dec- 
laratory action  by  the  Congress  before  this  nation  may  be- 
come a  participant  in  any  war." 

CANDIDATP  COX'S  ATTITUDE 

At  the  dinner  of  the  Democrats  of  the  country,  held  in 
Washington  last  winter,  on  what  is  known  as  Jackson  Day, 
Governor  Cox  said  : 

"When  soldiers  were  finally  returning  to  their  homes, 
when  kingdoms  builded  in  policy  and  domain  out  of  the 
ruins  of  blasted  hopes  and  broken  hearts  had  fallen  to  pieces 
from  the  wrath  of  time,  and  millions  of  people  needed  the 
balance  and  strength  of  a  just  authority ;  when  nations,  large 
and  small,  prayed  for  the  sealed  compact  of  justice  into 
which  the  happiness  of  generations  to  come  was  to  be  writ- 
ten and  pledged ;  when  the  whole  world,  worn  and  enfeebled 
by  the  disasters  of  war,  reached  forth  Its  hand  for  the  peace- 
ful fruits  of  victory.  America  was  made  to  appear  as  stand- 
ing In  the  way  of  this  holy  consummation. 

"By  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority,  a  conspiring  band 
of  men  seated  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  stood  out  as 
the  self-appointed  spokesmen  of  their  countrymen.  The  very 
action  which  they  prevented  held  the  affairs  of  nations 
everywhere  disjointed  and  impotent. 

"In  short,  the  civilization  of  the  world  stood  bound  and 
gagged  in  their  control,  while  their  insensate  thirst  for 
partisan  advantage  struck  them  dumb  to  the  woes  of  the 
darkest  hour  man  had  ever  known. 

"And  why?  In  order  that  the  sorrows  of  mankind  could 
multiply  and  then  in  their  aggravated  form  be  charged  to 
the  man  whose  chief  offense  in  the  reckoning  of  his  partisan 
critics,  consists  of  the  service  he  has  rendered  and  the 
gratitude  he  has  won  from  mankind." 

In  an  article  written  by  him  for  the  Jfew  York  Times  and 
published  May  23  he  said : 

"Some  people  doubt  the  enduring  quality  of  this  general 
international  scheme.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  fact 
remains  that  it  will  justify  itself  if  it  does  no  more  than 
prevent  the  nations  of  the  earth  from  arming  themselves  to 
the  teeth  and  wasting  resource  which  is  necessary  to  repair 
the  losses  of  the  war. 

"No  one  contends  that  It  is  a  perfect  document,  but  it  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  would  put  the  loose  ends 
of  civilization  together  now  and  do  more  toward  the  restora- 
tion of  normal  conditions  In  six  months'  time  than  can  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  acting  Independently,  in  ten  years' 
time.  The  Republican  senatorial  cabal  Insists  that  the  treaty 
be  Americanized.  SUPIMISC  that  Italy  asked  that  it  be 
Italianized,  France  that  it  be  Frenchlzed,  Britain  that  it  be 
Rrltalnized,  and  so  on  down  the  line.  The  whole  thing  would 
result  in  a  perfect  travesty. 

"The  Important  thing  now  Is  to  enable  the  world  to  go  to 
work,  but  the  l>eginnlng  must  not  be  on  the  soft  sands  of 
an  unsound  plan.  If  this  question  passes  to  the  next  Admin- 
istration there  should  be  no  fetich  developed  over  past  dif- 
ferences. Yet  at  the  same  time  there  must  be  no  surrender 
of  vital  principle.  It  may  IN-  necessary,  If  partitions  and 
reparation  require  changing,  to  assemble  representatives  of 
the  people  making  up  the  nations  of  the  League,  in  which 
event  revision  may  not  be  so  much  an  affair  of  diplomats. 
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But.  I  repeat,  the  pressing  task  is  getting  started,  being 
careful,  however,  that  we  are  starting  with  an  Instrument 
worth  while  and  not  a  mere  shadow." 

GOVERNOR  COX'S  PROPOSED  PESERVATIONS 

In  a  semi-official  interview  issued  July  0,  Governor  Cox 
said  that  he  favored  certain  illuminating  and  educational 
reservations  already  implicit  in  the  covenant  as  adopted  at 
Paris,  but  needing  clear  statement  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  voter.  In  maintaining  these  reservations  he  said 
that  he  thought  that  he  would  have  the  support  of  President 
Wilson.  His  suggestions  are  these : 

"First.  That  the  United  States  enter  into  the  league  of 
Nations  with  the  definite  understanding  that  its  purpose  is 
world-wide  peace,  and  not  in  any  sense  an  alliance  with  for- 
eign powers,  and  that  this  understanding  be  expressed  in 
such  a  way  that  the  United  States  will  he  in  a  position  to 
withdraw  at  the  first  evidence  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of 
any  member  nation. 

"Second.  That  article  10  be  accepted  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding, when  the  pact  is  entered  into,  that  the  limits 
of  the  Constitution  and  the  powers  it  confers  upon  Congress 
to  declare  war  always  to  be  considered  part  of  the  agree- 
ment." 


RUSSIA  AND  THE  POWERS 

After  a  period  of  considerable  vacillation,  with  varying 
statements  issuing  from  the  Department  of  State,  the 
United  States  has  decided,  within  certain  carefully  pre- 
scribed limits,  to  permit  its  citizens  to  open  trade  with 
Russia.  The  action  nominally  has  been  taken  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  position  of  Great  Britain  or  France,  but 
that  it  is  part  of  a  concerted  movement  is  now  clear.  It 
is  quite  in  harmony  with  the  British  theory  that  a  time 
lias  come  at  least  for  square  facing  of  facts  and  accepting 
the  inevitable.  Klse  why  the  negotiations  in  London  with 
Krassin,  the  commissioner  of  the  Russian  Soviet  government, 
in  which  Lloyd-George  and  Lord  Curzon  participated  for 
more  than  a  week,  and  which  terminated  with  Krassin's  re- 
turn to  Moscow  to  discuss  the  British  terms? 

On  Krassin's  return,  July  12,  with  tentative  assent  to  the 
British  terms,  debate  on  the  matter  began  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  on  the  14th,  made  the  official 
statement  of  the  situation,  including  the  problem  of  setting 
up  an  armistice  in  the  war  between  Russia  and  Poland. 
which  was  giving  the  Allied  Powers  and  Supreme  Council 
much  worry  at  the  time.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said  that  the 
British  note  to  the  Soviet  government  read  thus: 

"That  an  immediate  armistice  be  signed  between  Poland 
and  Soviet  Russia  under  which  hostilities  shall  be  sus- 
pended. That  the  terms  of  this  armistice  provide,  on  the 
one  hand,  that  the  Polish  army  shall  immediately  withdraw 
to  the  lines  provisionally  laid  down  last  year  by  the  peace 
conference  as  to  the  eastern  boundary  to  which  Poland  is 
entitled  to  establish  a  Polish  administration. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  armistice  should  provide  that  the 
army  of  Soviet  Russia  should  stand  at  a  distance  of  fifty 
kilometers  east  of  this  line.  In  eastern  Galicia  each  army 
will  stand  on  the  line  they  occupy  at  the  date  of  the  signa- 
ture of  the  armistice. 

"That  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter  a  conference,  sitting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  peace  conference,  shall  assemble 
in  London,  to  be  attended  by  representatives  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, Poland,  Lithuania,  Lettouia,  and  Finland,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  negotiating  a  final  peace  between  Russia  and  its 
neighboring  States.  Representatives  of  eastern  Galicia  also 
would  be  invited  to  London  to  state  their  case. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  conference  Great  Britain   will 


place  no  restrictions  on  the  representatives  which  Russia 
may  nominate,  provided  they  undertake  while  in  Great  Brit- 
ain not  to  interfere  in  politics  or  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
British  Empire  or  in  propaganda." 

The  note  said  the  armistice  with  General  Wrangel  should 
be  on  the  basis  that  Wrangel  retire  immediately  to  the 
Crimea,  and  that  during  the  armistice  this  must  be  a  neu- 
tral zone.  Wrangel  would  be  invited  to  London  to  discuss 
the  future  of  his  troops  and  of  the  refugees  under  his  pro- 
tection, but  would  not.  be  a  member  of  the  conference. 

"If,  therefore,  Soviet  Russia,  despite  its  repeated  declara- 
tions, will  not  be  content  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  Polish 
army  on  the  condition  of  a  mutual  armistice,  but  intends  to 
take  action  hostile  to  Poland  in  Poland's  own  territory,  the 
British  Government  and  its  allies  will  feel  bound  to  assist 
the  Polish  nation  to  defend  its  existence  with  all  means  at 
their  disposal." 

'Che  Department  of  State,  in  its  official  statement  of  July 

7,  said : 

"The  restrictions  which  have  heretofore  stood  in  the  way 
of  trade  and  communication  with  Soviet  Russia  were  today 
removed  by  action  of  the  Department  of  State.  Such  of 
these  restrictions,  however,  as  pertain  to  the  shipment  of 
materials  susceptible  of  immediate  use  for  war  purposes  will, 
for  the  present  at  least,  be  maintained. 

"Political  recognition,  present  or  future,  of  any  Russian 
authority  exercising  or  claiming  to  exercise  governmental 
functions  is  neither  granted  nor  implied  by  this  action.  It 
should  be  emphasized,  moreover,  that  individuals  or  corpora- 
tions availing  themselves  of  the  present  opportunity  to  trade 
with  Russia  will  do  so  on  their  own  responsibility  and  at 
their  own  risk.  The  assistance  which  the  United  States  can 
normally  extend  to  its  citizens  who  engage  in  trade  or  travel 
in  some  foreign  country  whose  government  is  recognized  by 
the  United  States  cannot  be  looked  for  in  the  present  case. 
since  there  is  no  official  or  representative  Russian  authority 
with  which  this  government  can  maintain  those  relations 
usually  subsisting  between  nations. 

"The  action  which  the  United  States  is  now  taking  in  no- 
wise constitutes  a  recognition  of  the  validity  of  industrial 
or  commercial  concessions  granted  by  any  existing  Russian 
authority.  American  citizens  availing  themselves  of  the 
present  relaxation  of  restrictions  are  warned  against  the 
risks  incident  to  the  acceptance  of  commodities  or  other 
values,  the  title  to  which  may  later  be  brought  into  question. 

"The  situation  which  at  present  prevails,  relative  to  travel 
from  or  to  Russia,  will  be  unaffected  by  the  removal  of  trade 
restrictions.  Passports  for  Russia  cannot  be  issued,  nor  will 
any  change  be  made  in  the  visa  regulations  now  in  force. 

"Since  it  is  not  desirable  at  this  time  to  undertake  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  postal  authorities,  the  Post-office  De- 
partment will  be  unable  to  accept  mail  from  or  to  Soviet 
Russia.  There  has  never  been  any  parcel-post  connection 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  and  this  mode  of 
forwarding  goods  is,  therefore,  unavailable." 

Explaining  this  order,  the  Department  added  : 

"While  the  indications  are  that  Russia  has  but  a  small 
quantity  of  raw  material  available  for  export,  that  the  pur- 
chasing ]K)wer  of  Russia  is  very  limited,  and  that  for  these 
reasons  there  will  not  be  any  considerable  trade,  if  any, 
with  Russia,  this  government,  however,  does  not  feel  that 
the  law-abiding  people  in  Russia  should  be  deprived  of  any 
assistance  which  can  be  derived  from  such  trading  as  may 
be  possible. 

"The  attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  recognition 
of  any  faction  in  control  of  Soviet  Russia  has  not  changed. 
This  government  is  not  willing  by  means  of  political  recog- 
nition to  lend  positive  assistance  to  a  faction  whose  disre- 
gard of  the  principles  of  democracy  is  evidenced  at  home  by 
the  maintenance  of  a  minority  despotism  and  abroad  by  an 
insidious  campaign  of  propaganda  to  subvert  popular  gov- 
ernmental institutions  expressive  of  the  will  of  the  majority. " 

A  QUICK  REVERSAL  OF  ATTITUDE 

That  the  Department  of  State  has  not  been  of  this  mind 
long  is  shown  by  the  text  of  the  following  message  from 
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SciTctar\  Colby  lei  tin-  American  Federation  of  Labor  :it  its 
meeting  June  II.  a  message  read  by  Mr.  <;OIIIJNM-S  In  give 
liiiu  niul  his  conservative  forces  more  strength  hi  opposing 
tin-  radical  dement  cif  tin-  convention.  Secretary  Colli.v  then 

•M: 

"'llierc  have  lieon  several  conferences  on  the  subject  of 
rrniovnl  of  restrictions  against  trading  with  liussia.  TIic^c 
conferciiivs  have  lieen  helil  in  Europe  mill  their  course  lias 
iM-en  eiirefully  oliserveil  by  this  government.  'I'hey  have  so 
far  been  voi.l  of  result.  The  Soviet  government  is  insistent 
ii|>oii  |K>liticnl  recognition  as  a  eonilition  |ireceilent  to  a  re- 
newal of  any  coinmereial  contract. 

"While  this  government  lias  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Russian  i«-ople  or  to  suggest  the  kind 
of  government  that  they  should  have,  the  existing  regime 
in  Kussia  docs  not  reiiresent  the  will  or  consent  of  any  con- 
siderable |>ro|i«rtliiii  of  the  Russian  |>ooplc.  It  repudiates 
every  principle  of  harmonious  and  trustful  relations,  whether 
of  nations  or  individuals,  anil  is  hased  II|»PII  the  negotiation 

of  honor  and  good  faith  and  every  usage  and  c -cption 

underlying  the  structure  of  international  law." 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 


GERMANY'S  "INTELLECTUALS" 

Professor  Skillings.  of  Middlebiiry,  Vt.,  who  went  to  Ger- 
many last  winter  to  confer  with  the  universities  about  an 
Anglo-American  I'niversity  Library  for  Contra!  Kurone, 
wrote  home  to  Miss  Carrie  W.  <  irinsbeo.  Hrandon.  Vt.,  a 
letter,  part  of  which  we  quote.  She  will  be  glad  to  send  to 
Professor  Skillings  the  names  of  any  American  academic 
men  who  are  interested  in  the  plan.  The  letter  says: 

Hiiany  is  ijuite  broken  in  spirit  and  in  despair.  I  did 
not  hear  a  single  expression  of  111  will  toward  America. 
They  are  hungering  in  mind  and  soul  for  contact  with  the 
Intellectual  world  outside.  If  we  believe  in  the  parable  of 
the  i;iM»d  Samaritan,  here  is  an  op|«>rtunity.  Everywhere 
I  was  cordially  and  gracefully  received  and  all  i»ossible  co- 
operation promised 

"Tho  plan  was  inaugurated  here  (England)  among  uni- 
versity men.  and  we  are  corrcs|M>nding  with  America  with  a 
\  jew  of  getting  an  organization  started  there.  Perhaps  you 
know  some  influential  person  to  whom  you  could  send  the 
Inclosed  statement.  As  soon  as  the  organization  is  com- 
plcti-d.  we  wish  to  raise  funds  for  it  among  interested  peo- 
ple <  Jerman  Americans  and  others.  If  you  know  of  any 
names.  I  would  lie  much  obliged  to  receive  them. 

"I>emocratlc  ideas  are  stirring  among  the  younger  genera- 
tion In  Germany.  If  they  can  only  re<iiver  from  their  fear- 
ful demoralization  and  get  foreign  credits  and  sympathy 
from  the  outside  world,  they  will  stave  off  Ilolshevism  and 
may  have  something  to  teach  us  about  real  democracy.  .  .  . 

"While  the  Allies  are  recovering  and  getting  further  away 
from  war  conditions.  Germany  seems  to  be  sinking  deeper 
in  the  mire." 

Gratifying  Is  the  evidence  that  "feeling"  against  Austrian 
scholars  is  abating  among  Id-It Ish  academic  men.  Word 
comes  from  Vienna  that  the  universities  of  England 
iMxly.  have  Invited  the  professors  of  the  universities  of 
Austria.  es|M-eially  those  In  Vienna,  to  come  to  England  this 
summer  and  l>c  the  guests  of  English  Investigators,  authors, 
and  teachers.  All  expenses  of  travel  and  living  are  to  be 
borne  by  the  host*.  The  Invitation  has  been  accepted,  flrst. 
as  evidence  »f  the  good-will  and  courtesy  of  the  hosts,  and. 
secondly,  as  an  Indication  that  the  era  of  "hate"  i>  passing. 
While  in  England  these  Austrlans  may  use  the  laboratories 
and  the  libraries  and  continue  any  research  work  that  it 
pleaws  them  to  take  up. 


|'I:I>MI>TIII\  OK  KM>\\  I.KIHII:  IIKSI-U  n  M;  IHM:\M:  and 
its  prevention  and  cure  is  taking  on  international  aspects 
in  new  forms  today.  The  death  during  the  past  month 
of  (ieiieral  <  iorgas.  the  great  American  sanitarian,  who 
had  transformed  conditions  in  Cuba,  Panama,  and  on 
tlie  west  roast  of  South  America  and  who  was  en  route 
to  Mast  Africa  when  he  died  in  London,  has  called  atten- 
tion to  the  service  which  experts  of  his  type  are  now 
rendering  governments  and  peoples  without  over  raising 
issues  of  nationality.  It  is  the  human  not  the  "patri- 
otic" point  of  view  they  take.  The  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  British  Cabinet,  Mr.  Fisher,  well  Mated  this 
attitude  in  the  letter  which  he  sent  following  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation's  unprecedented  gift  of  $1,000,000  to 
the  University  College  Medical  School,  London.  He 
said  : 

"'Hii'  spirit  of  science  recognizes  no  national  houndaries  ; 
its  service  is  given  to  humanity  as  a  whole,  and  its  votaries 
among  all  nations  are  united  ill  a  world-wide  league  to  im- 
prove the  common  lot  of  all  mankind.  The  past  history  of 
your  foundation  had  already  amply  proved  its  title  to  a 
leading  place  among  the  disinterested  champions  in  this  in- 
ternational campaign  for  the  reduction  of  ignorance  anil 
suffering,  and  it  little  needed  this  striking  example  to  ad- 
vance its  claim. 

"I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
progress  of  medical  science  and  of  international  solidarity 
in  thanking  you  for  the  henefaction  which,  with  a  magnifi- 
cence characteristic  of  your  great  people,  you  have  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  our  I'niversity  authorities  in  London.  It  Is 
my  ho|)e.  as  it  is  my  belief,  that  the  opportunity  which  you 
have  placed  within  the  reach  of  our  English  men  of  science 
may  enable  them  to  make  a  great  and  lasting  contribution  to 
medical  knowledge  and  to  produce  results  which  will  iH-nctlt 
mankind  III  all  parts  of  the  world." 

Hit.  CI.AV  MAI  C.u  I.F.Y.  retiring  from  service  as  rep- 
resentative in  Japan  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, working  for  over  thirty  years  in  hchalf  of  re- 
ligious liberalism  in  Japan  and  for  a  better  understand- 
ing between  America  and  the  Orient,  will  sail  for 
America  on  the  Cnhnnbvin  from  Yokohama  on  July  23. 
For  some  time  Dr.  MaeCauley  has  been  a  vice-president 
and  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  of  Japan. 

A\     T\  I  i:i:VATIONAI,    CUAMBKR    OF    COMMKIICK.    with 

delegates  from  the  United  States,  Oroat  Britain.  France, 
Italy,  and  Belgium  present,  met  in  Paris  early  this 
month,  and  thus  brought  to  fruition  plans  which  had 
been  outlined  prior  to  the  war,  but  of  necessity  held  up 
while  it  was  being  fought.  Ultimately  it  is  planned  to 
include  all  nations  within  the  organization,  and  tin- 
sooner  peace  comes  the  quicker  will  this  result  be  at- 
tained. To  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  and  especially  to  two  Boston  men  of  affairs. 
E.  A.  Filene  and  John  II.  Fahey,  is  this  broadening  of 
the  range  of  the  principle  of  internationalism  due.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  in  London.  In  an  official 
resume1  of  the  work  of  the  session  just  held  it  is  stated 
that  : 
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"Restoration  of  international  credit,  based  on  fixation  of 
the  amount  and  the  conditions  of  payment  for  the  debts  of 
all  countries,  allied  or  enemy,  was  urged.  It  was  also  re- 
solved that  allied  States  should  agree  as  soon  as  possible  to 
fix  definitely  the  amount  and  conditions  of  payment  accord- 
ing to  stipulations  of  the  peace  treaty. 

Avoidance  of  duplicate  taxation  of  wealth  of  individuals 
or  organizations  in  more  than  one  country;  reduction  of 
expenditures  by  local  and  national  governments;  extension 
of  credits;  uniform  banking  laws;  reciprocal  international 
treaties  relative  to  import  and  export  taxes;  an  international 
credit  bureau,  co-operation  by  national  civic  and  financial 
organizations;  and  the  establishment  of  an  international 
statistics  bureau  were  among  the  changes  urged  at  the  con- 
ference." 

"THE  IRISH  REPUBLIC"  and  its  advocates  came  before 
the  recent  national  conventions  of  the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  parties,  and  were  the  cause  of  skillful 
maneuvering  by  the  managers,  of  considerable  heated 
debate  in  and  out  of  the  formal  proceedings,  and  of  de- 
cisions that  will  have  an  influence  on  the  votes  of  some 
States  next  November.  The  claims  of  the  "Republic" 
in  their  extreme  form  are  reflected  in  the  following  reso- 
lution proposed  to  the  Democratic  party's  platform 
committee  by  Mr.  Prank  P.  Walsh,  the  co-worker  with 
Eamonn  de  Valera,  president  of  the  "Republic,"  who 
has  been  in  the  United  States  speaking  and  collecting 
funds  for  six  months  or  more.  A  plank  was  presented 
to  the  Republican  convention  and  was  rejected  by  the 
committee  and  by  the  convention,  the  latter  making  no 
deliverance  on  the  issue.  It  read : 

"Mindful  of  the  circumstances  of  the  birth  of  our  own 
nation,  we  reassert  the  principle  that  all  governments  de- 
rive their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  We 
advocate  the  Continuance  of  our  long-established  and  lawful 
practice  of  according  recognition  without  intervention,  and 
in  all  cases  where  the  people  of  a  nation,  as  in  Ireland, 
have  by  free  vote  of  the  people  set  up  a  republic  and  chosen 
a  government  to  which  they  yield  willing  obedience  we  will 
support  the  recognition  of  that  government.  Therefore  we 
favor  our  government  extending  to  the  elected  government 
of  the  Republic  of  Ireland  full,  formal,  and  official  recogni- 
tion, thus  vindicating  the  principles  for  which  our  soldiers 
offered  up  their  lives." 

The  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  as  finally 
adopted,  which  plank  was  shaped,  so  it  is  said,  by  Secre- 
tary of  State  Colby,  who  was  present  as  a  delegate,  reads, 
thus: 

"The  great  principle  of  national  self-determination  has 
received  constant  reiteration  as  one  of  the  chief  objectives 
for  which  this  country  entered  the  war  and  victory  estab- 
lished by  this  principle. 

"Within  the  limitations  of  international  comity  and  usage, 
this  convention  repeats  the  several  previous  expressions  of 
the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States 
for  the  aspirations  of  Ireland  for  self-government." 

In  the  light  of  the  special  relations  of  the  Irish  vote 
to  the  Democratic  party,  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Cox,  the  party's  presidential  candidate,  is  interesting. 


Writing  to  Sir  James  Aiken,  governor  of  the  Province 
of  Manitoba,  on  July  5,  he  said : 

"I  have  long  preached  the  doctrine  of  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  English-speaking  governmentallties 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  In  the  affairs  of  civiliza- 
tion and  more  intimately  of  humane  welfare  our  division  is 
only  governmental.  In  Ohio  you  will  find  a  cordial  feeling 
for  you  and  your  countrymen  and  an  understanding  of  how 
you  have  suffered  during  the  stress  of  war.  Let  us  hope 
that  as  our  soldiers  fought  side  by  side,  so  shall  the  two 
great  powers  of  the  hemisphere  support  in  union  and 
harmony,  the  ideals  which  will  guarantee  a  better  and  a 
happier  world." 

THE  NAURU  ISLAND  AGREEMENT  between  the  United 
Kingdom,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  when  it  came  to 
be  discussed  by  the  British  House  of  Commons,  ran 
against  a  snag  thrown  in  its  way  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
and  other  friends  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  also 
met  with  opposition  from  Liberals  of  the  old  school 
concerned  with  maintenance  of  the  good  name  of  Brit- 
ain at  a  time  when  she  needs  friends.  The  Island  of 
Nauru,  formerly  German-owned,  is  one  of  the  portions 
of  territory  in  the  South  Pacific  assigned  to  Great  Brit- 
ain as  a  mandatory  power.  Its  sole  wealth  is  the  excre- 
ment of  birds  accumulated  for  centuries  and  furnishing 
an  enormous  new  supply  of  phosphates.  Under  the 
agreement  above  alluded  to  the  British  and  colonials 
planned  to  monopolize  this  wealth.  Lord  Cecil  and  the 
critics  said  that  any  such  "grab"  as  this,  hostile  to  gen- 
eral interests,  would  simply  play  into  the  hands  of  critics 
of  Great  Britain  who  charge  her  with  using  her  present 
power  to  consolidate  her  own  interests.  They  asserted 
that  to  take  such  monopolistic  action  without  even  con- 
sulting the  League  of  Nations,  much  less  getting  its 
consent,  would  be  a  stab  at  that  organization.  On  July 
6,  against  government  opposition,  the  critics  won  their 
case  by  a  majority  of  one  in  a  vote  in  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons. 

UNIFICATION  OF  A  FEDERATED  CENTRAL  AMERICA  is 
to  be  attempted  again,  under  the  leadership  of  Salvador, 
which  issued  invitations  for  a  conference  to  be  held  in 
San  Salvador,  September  15.  Immediate  acceptance  of 
the  invitation  by  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  and 
Nicaragua  indicated  a  common  desire  that  is  more  than 
perfunctory.  Betterment  of  domestic  political  condi- 
tions in  at  least  two  of  the  republics  undoubtedly  has 
influenced  this  movement.  There  was  an  idealism  back 
of  the  old  Central  American  Court  of  Justice  plan  that 
has  survived  its  passing.  As  "dictators"  get  their  de- 
serts, the  popular  demand  for  peace,  fraternity,  and  the 
rule  of  law  increases. 

THE  ALAND  ISLANDS'  DISPUTE  between  Finland  and 
Sweden  came  before  the  Council' of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions on  July  9,  Great  Britain  exercising  the  friendly 
right  to  call  the  council's  attention  to  any  circumstances 
affecting  international  relations.  This  procedure  is 
stipulated  in  article  11,  paragraph  2,  of  the  League's 
covenant,  and  the  case  was  the  first  so  submitted.  It 
was  argued  before  the  Council  by  the  Swedish  premier 
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and  the  Finnish  Minister  in  Paris.  On  July  12  the 
Council  decided  to  refer  the  question  of  the  Aland 
Islands  to  a  commission  of  thro-  international  jurists 
who  will  be  named  by  the  president  of  the  League.  The 
Swedish  and  Finnish  governments  agreed  to  abstain 
from  any  action  likely  to  aggravate  the  situation,  pend- 
ing the  decision  of  the  jurists.  The  islands  hold  an 
important  strategic  position  in  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
their  control,  from  a  naval  standpoint,  means  much  to 
any  claimant.  Finland  has  owned  them  in  the  past,  but 
the  present  inhabitants  prefer  Swedish  suzerainty;  and 
Sweden  claims  the  new  title  on  the  ground  of  popular 
self-determination. 

NORTH  S<  HI.I:.-\VIG  was  formally  reunited  with  Den- 
mark, July  9,  when  the  Danish  king  signed  the  formal 
treaty  making  valid  the  result  of  the  recent  plebiscite 
carried  out  in  terms  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  of  Peace. 
Norway  and  Sweden  sent  formal  messages  of  felicita- 
tion, and  King  Christian  of  Denmark  issued  a  procla- 
mation to  the  people,  in  which  he  said:  "By  the  mag- 
nanimous intervention  of  friendly  powers  and  the  clearly 
expressed  will  of  the  population  at  last  the  desire  which 
all  Danes  have  felt  since  the  unhappy  hour  when  our 
Schleswig  countrymen  were  separated  from  the  mother- 
land has  been  fulfilled.  The  decision  of  the  powers, 
based  upon  the  plebiscite,  rendered  this  possible." 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  UNION,  with  headquarters 
at  15  Grosvenor  Crescent,  London,  S.  W.  1,  has  for  its 
President,  Viscount  Grey,  of  Fallodon,  K.  G. ;  Honor- 
ary Presidents,  The  Rt.  Hon.  D.  Lloyd  George,  0.  M.; 
Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.  C. ;  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
0.  M. ;  chairman  of  Executive,  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Rob- 
ert Cecil,  P.  C.  The  Union  is  directed  by  a  General 
Council  elected  by  its  members  and  by  an  Executive 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Council.  It  employs  paid 
officers  responsible  for  the  direction  of  its  various  activi- 
ties, which  include:  Administration,  Finance,  Propa- 
ganda, Publications,  Establishment  of  branches,  co-op- 
eration with  other  societies,  Research,  Policy,  Liaison 
with  Foreign  Societies.  It  claims  250  branch  societies, 
27,500  members,  and  27,500  subscribers  at  one  shilling 
each.  Its  annual  budget  is  $200,000.  It  publishes  regu- 
larly the  monthly  Today  and  Tomorrow,  and  the  quar- 
terly, The  Covenant.  The  Union  represents  an  amalga- 
mation of  former  societies  of  Great  Britain  with  similar 
aims. 

THE  FEDERATION  or  FRENCH  ASSOCIATIONS  for  the 
League  of  Nations,  similar  to  the  League  of  Nations 
Union  in  England  and  in  some  other  countries,  is  work- 
ing also  for  the  organization  of  a  society  of  nations  and 
to  circulate  ita  principles.  It  is  a  federation  of  other 
French  societies  with  similar  aims,  the  presiding  officer 
being  M.  L6on  Bourgeois,  President  du  Senat.  The 
eight  groups  thus  federated  are : 

L' Association  Francaise  pour  la  Societe  des  Nations. 

La  Ligue  pour  1'Organisation  de  la  Societ6  des  Na- 
tions (Anciennement  Societe  Proudhon). 

I. "Association  dp  la  Paix  par  le  Droit. 

La  Soci6t6  de  1'Etat-Pax. 

La  Conciliation  Internationale   (Section  Francaise). 


Le  Centre  Europeen  de  la  Dotation  Carnegie  pour  la 
Paix  Internationale. 

La  Ligue  Internationale  de  la  Paix  et  de  la  Liberte. 

La  Societ^  Franeaise  <!'. \rbitrage  entre  les  Nations. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Federation  are  at  the  Musee 
Social,  the  administrative  secretary  at  24  rue  Pierre 
( 'urie,  Paris.  The  officers  of  the  Federation  are :  Presi- 
dent du  Comite  Executif,  M.  Paul  Appell,  Recteur  de 
ITniversitetle  Paris;  Vice-Prcsidents,  MM.  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant,  Senateur,  Jean  Hennessy,  D6put£, 
Charles  Richet,  de  1'Institut;  Secretaires  Generaux, 
MM.  J.  Prudhommeaux,  Charles-Brun ;  Tr6sorier,  M. 
Hector  Guimard ;  Membres  du  Comite,  MM.  Emile 
Arnaud  et  Jacques  Dumas. 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OK  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  OF 
JAPAN  early  in  June  had  merged  with  it  the  Interna- 
tional Japan  Association,  so  as  to  avoid  duplication  of 
labor  and  to  promote  efficiency  of  operation.  According 
to  the  official  definition  of  its  purpose,  the  association  is 
to  include  all  other  societies  that  exist  to  promote  the 
formation  of  a  World  League  of  Nations  for  securing 
international  justice,  mutual  defense,  and  permanent 
peace.  The  association  will  investigate  and  study  the 
League  of  Nations,  publish  and  circulate  literature  and 
arrange  for  public  meetings,  and  send  representatives  to 
the  conference  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Baron  E. 
Shibusawa  is  president,  and  Baron  Y.  Sakatani  and 
Dr.  J.  Soeda  vice-presidents.  The  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  are :  Dr.  M.  Anezaki,  professor  of 
Imperial  University,  Tokio;  Dr.  S.  Takahashi,  Mr.  T. 
Miyaoko,  attorney-at-law,  special  correspondent  of  the 
Division  of  Intercourse  and  Education  of  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace  in  Japan;  Mr.  D. 
Tagawa,  M.  P.,  and  other  eminent  men  of  international 
spirit.  The  association  practically  covers,  in  its  board 
of  councilors,  representatives  of  all  the  various  organiza- 
tions of  international  spirit  in  Japan. 

THE  REVOLUTION  IN  BOLIVIA,  July  12,  which  brought 
Dr.  Jose1  Maria  Escalier,  chief  of  the  Republican  party, 
into  power  and  overthrew  the  government  of  Jos£ 
Gutierrez,  is  destined  to  have  reverberations  beyond 
Bolivia,  and  may  decidedly  alter  the  relations  of  Bolivia 
and  Chili.  Indeed,  already  Chili  has  mobilized  part  of 
her  army  near  her  northern  frontier.  Beside  the  per- 
sonal aspects  of  the  situation,  it  also  is  complicated  with 
important  consequences  to  the  Tacna-Arica  controversy 
and  the  unceasing  and  quite  natural  desire  of  Bolivia 
for  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  President  Guerra  wished  for 
an  outlet  through  Arica,  which  is  in  dispute  between 
Chili  and  Peru.  Escalier  and  his  party  prefer  an  out- 
let through  Antofagasta,  a  port  that  Chili  won  from 
Bolivia  in  the  war  of  1880.  By  this  change  of  aim  Bo- 
livia gets  rid  of  being  involved  in  any  way  in  the  Peru- 
vian-Chilian dispute  over  Arica,  and  therefore  will  be 
freer  to  live  on  friendly  terms  with  Peru.  If  fighting 
over  the  issue  can  be  avoided  for  a  while,  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  appealed 
to  as  an  arbiter.  Indeed,  Bolivia  has  taken  the  first 
steps  toward  this  solution.  Chili  vows  she  will  never 
give  up  her  ports,  League  or  no  League,  and  with  her 
usual  truculence  is  rattling  the  saber. 
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RfSSIA  AND  HER   RELATIONS  to  the  rest  of  the   world, 

being  still  the  greatest  as  it  is  the  most  difficult  of  our 
international  problems,  needs  to  be  understood  by  the 
widest  possible  number  of  persons  the  world  around. 
There  is  a  "hands  off  Uussia"  committee  in  England. 
For  the  benefit  of  its  speakers  it  has  recently  issued  a 
manifesto  in  the  form  of  nineteen  points;  the  points 
follow : 

1.  The  workers  of  Kussia,  by  a  supreme  effort  in  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  threw  off  the  shackles  of  Tsardoin  and  capitalism. 

2.  In  the  past  two  years  they  have  suffered  untold  hard- 
ships In  maintaining  their  ideals  of  a  Socialist  State. 

3.  The  Allies  have  waged  war  with  them  on  every  front, 
and  have  carried  on  a  blockade,  increasing  the  sufferings 
and  the  mortality  of  Russian  men,  women,  and  children. 

4.  The  action  of  the  Allies  in  general,  and  Great  Britain 
in  particular,  against  Russia  in  supplying  poison  gas,  bombs, 
and  tanks  to  the  reactionaries  and  counter-revolutionaries  is 
one  of  the  greatest  crimes  ever  recorded  in  history. 

5.  In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  the  Russian  workers  and 
peasants  have  won  through. 

G.  General  Denikin  has  retired  to  the  Cadogan  Hotel,  in 
London,  Yudenitch  absconded  with  the  war  chest,  and  Kolt- 
ehak  has  perished. 

7.  What  capitalist  government  or  bourgeois  form  of  gov- 
ernment in  Europe  could  have  survived  so  long  under  such 
immense  difficulties,  if  it  had  not  behind  it  the  will  o'f  the 
majority  of  its  people? 

8.  The   Bolsheviks  have  been  blackened   by  a   foul  cam- 
paign of  lies  in  almost  every  organ  of  the  capitalist  press. 
These  stories  have  been  contradicted  by  every  independent 
observer  who  has  visited  Soviet  Russia. 

9.  The  full  extent  of  the  atrocities  and  pogroms  committed 
under  the  leadership  of  the  counter-revolutionary  generals 
dwarfs  even  those  alleged  atrocities  into  Insignificance. 

10.  The  bourgeois  governments  of  the  Allies  are  still  in- 
triguing against  the  workers  of  Soviet  Russia. 

11.  Lord  Curzon's  appeal  to  the  Bolsheviks  to  cease  hostili- 
ties and  to  -guarantee  the  inviolability  of  the  Crimea,   in 
order  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  was  followed  immediately 
by  an  offensive  by  the  Japanese  in  Siberia,  General  Wrangel 
in  Crimea,  and  the  Poles  in  Podolia.     The  Japanese  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  Matsundaira.  betrayed  the  true  significance  of 
these    offensives   by    stating  publicly   that   Japan   was   not 
acting  separately,  but  that  her  policy  had  the  approval  of 
the  Allies.     This  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  Bolsheviks  and 
also  to  the  organized  workers  of  Great  Britain  not  to  trust 
the  declarations  of  the  Allied  diplomats. 

12.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  organized  workers  of  Great 
Britain  to  bring  about  peace  with  Russia,  even  if  the  point 
of  view  of  humanity  were  alone  considered. 

13.  After  what  has  hapi>ened  in  Hungary.   Finland,   and 
Germany  great  numbers  of  workmen  will   certainly  perish 
in  Russia  should  the  reactionaries  win. 

14.  The   economic   situation   in    Europe   also    necessitates 
peace. 

15.  After  the  widespread  destruction  caused   by  the  im- 
perialistic war,  the  energy  of  millions  of  men  employed  in 
destructive  work  should  be  diverted  to  productive  work  of 
social  usefulness  to  mankind. 

16.  The  present  House  of  Commons  will  not  make  peace 
with  Russia  unless  it  is  forced  to  do  so. 

17.  Direct  action  released  the  Sinn  Feiners  who  were  in 


prison ;  direct  action  raised  the  railway  men's  wages,  and 
direct  action  is  the  one  thing  of  which  the  bourgeois  is 
afraid. 

18.  His  Majesty  King  George  V  created  a  precedent  of  a 
down-tools  policy  by  advocating  a  general  cessation  of  work 
on  November  11  as  a  reminder  of  Armistice  day. 

10.  The  undersigned  appeal  to  you  to  demand   that  the 
parliamentary  committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and 
the  E.  C.  of  the  Labor  Party  should  convene  a  national  con- 
ference,  without  a   moment's  avoidable  delay,   in  order  to 
declare  a  national  "down-tools"  policy  of  24  hours  to  force 
the  British  Government  to  make  peace  with  Russia. 
Signed,  for  the  National  "Hands  off  Russia"  Committee, 
ROIIKHT    SMILI.IE    (President,    Miners'    Federation    of 

Great  Britain). 
TOM  MANN  (General  Secretary,  Amalgamated  Society 

of  Kngineers). 
JOHN  BROMLEY  (General  Secretary.  Associated  Society 

of  Locomotive  Engineers  and  Firemen). 
ISAAC  BBASSINGTON    (Organizing   Secretary,  National 

Union  of  Railway  Men). 

A.  E.  MANDER  (Secretary,  National  Union  of  Ex- 
Servicemen  ) . 

COLONEL  MALONE,  M.  P.  (Victimized  by  the  British 
Government  for  daring  to  tell  the  truth  about  Soviet 
Russia). 

PRINCIPAL  W.  T.  GOODE  (Kidnapped  by  the  British 
Government  to  prevent  his  telling  the  truth  about 
Soviet  Russia). 

JAMES  WINSTONE   (South  Wales  Miners'  Federation). 
TOM  MYERS,  M.  P. 
BEN  C.  SPOOR,  M.  P. 

GEORGE  LANSBUHY  (Editor,  Daily  Herald). 
DR.    R.    DUNSTAX    (Parliamentary    Labor    Candidate, 

Rusholme). 

WM.  GALLAGHER   (Clyde  Workers'  Committee). 
DAVID  KIRK  WOOD  (Clyde  Workers'  Committee). 
GEORGE  PEET  (National  Secretary,  Shop  Stewards). 
J.  E.  MILLS,  M.  P. 
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SIT;  LETTER  BOX 

PORTLAND,  OREGON,  May  27. 
DEAR  MB.  CALL  : 

I  most  truly  and  sincerely  regret — and  I  presume  it  is  the 
same  all  over  the  land — that  the  war.  in  a  great  measure, 
smashed  everything  pertaining  to  the  universal  peace  move- 
ment. In  fact,  most  people  would  not  listen  to  anything 
reasonable  on  the  subject,  and  they  seem  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  the  idea  that  the  U.  S.  must  have  a  strong 
army  and  "the  largest  navy"  of  any  power.  When  we  add 
to  this  some  of  the  strange  demands  of  the  boys  who  re- 
turned from  oversea  service,  such  as  the  prohibition  of 
periodicals  in  foreign  languages,  etc..  It  reminds  one  of  the 
progress  of  German  kultur  in  Germany  since  and  as  a  result 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1871. 

Nevertheless,  we  must  not  surrender  to  the  influences  of 
militarism  in  spite  of  its  temporary  ascendancy  over  the 
unthinking  majorities.  They  will  soon  enough  realize  the 
actual  meaning  of  the  devastation  and  ever-increasing  bur- 
dens of  the  war  as  a  result  of  the  criminality  of  those  who 
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eternally  scheme  to  profit  at  tin-  cx|>cnse  of  their  lives  and 
fortunes.  Because  of  Iliis  we  must  liulil  tin-  field,  even 
though  It  lie  In  face  of  difficulties  ami  uiiju-t  aci-usations. 
for  -urely  In  so  fur  as  tin-  cause  we  represent  is  just  it  will 

unit    must    triumph.      Herein    Is    tl icoiiragement    for    the 

promotion  of  our  work  throughout  the  whole  civilized  worlil. 
and   mure  es|M>eiall.v   throughout    the   Kngllsh-s|iciiklng  lanils. 
To  this  end  let  us  nil  work,  both  imllvliluiilly  and  collect ivel.v , 
Kriiterniill.v  yours. 

WM.  II.  CAI  \.\M. 


and  poai-e-hringing  wars,  we  shall  embellish  nature  so  skill- 
fully that  you  won't  be  able  to  recogni/.c  her  at  all."  So  the 
acrid,  mordant  talk  runs  on. 

HEI>  TKKROB  AMI  CRKKN.     By  Richard  Dawson.     ]•:.  I1.  I  union 
&  Co.,  New  York  City.     I'p.  L-iC,. 


I  .A  JOI.I.A.  C.M.U..   Mini   1-4. 


ItKAB  MK.  CM  i  : 


I  reiul  ea  refill  ly  and  prize  highly  en  ell  numher  of  the 
AIIVIM  ATK  anil  plaee  the  views  mi  the  League  and  treaty  it 
expresses  among  the  sanest  within  my  knowledge.  I  have 
l>een  with  Senator  Knox  ever  sini-e  his  lirst  speech,  whieli 
I  heard  sitting  in  the  Senate  gallery. 
Sin.-erely  yours. 

BBIO.-GEN.  K.  H.  PRATT. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

Tut:  FIUIIT  «IR  FREEDOM.     By  Douglas  (ioldring.     Thomas 
Seltzer.  New  York  City.     Pp.  !kS.    fl.LT.. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  plays  for  a  people's  theater,  ap- 
Iicaring  simultaneously  in  England.  Switzerland.  Cermany. 
and  this  country,  the  series  to  make  available  at  a  low  cost 
much  of  the  radical  literature  of  Kurope.  Henri  Karhusse. 
who  writes  a  preface  for  the  Ixiok.  says  that  "humanity  has 
not  yet  attained  to  the  heights  of  its  ideals":  and  in  this 
fact  lie  linds  the  source  of  all  evil.  What  he  means,  no 
douht.  is  the  same  as  has  heen  expressed  by  another  thinker, 
who  has  said  recently  that  the  race  Is  much  farther  ahead, 
scientitically  considered,  than  it  is  when  judged  socially.  In 
Coldring's  opinion  evidently  this  social  betterment  is  to 
come  from  revolution  of  standards  of  marriage  and  relations 
between  the  sexes.  The  play  is  a  "play  of  revolt."  expressed 
In  terms  of  satire  and  girding  at  the  "conventions"  of  an 
Anglican  clergyman's  home.  For  purposes  of  ex|ierimental 
reading,  to  see  how  this  radical  propaganda  is  subtly  put. 
across  to  the  reader,  this  play  is  excellent. 

I.ii.i  i.i.     Ity  Hinnniii  Rutland.     Boni  &  I.lveright.  New  York 
City.     I'p.  123.     $1.7.',. 

The  thirty-two  woodcuts  which  "illustrate"  this  farce  by 
the  Franoo-Cerman  thinker  have  all  that  "extreme  breadth." 
boldness  of  draftsmanship,  vivid  contrast  in  black  ami  white, 
conscious  crudity,  and  open  artistic  revolt  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  pictures  of  radlc-al  journals  of  all  continents 
at  the  present  time. 

Holland,  forsaking  the  tragic  for  a  time,  has  turned  i" 
tin-  comic,  though  in  an  Aristophanic  vein,  and  he  lias  pro- 
duced another  philippic  against  war  and  contemporary 
civilization,  incidentally  disillusioning  such  |>crsoiis  as  re 
tain  ideals.  Quite  the  most  searching  character  of  the  book 
is  I'nlichinello,  who.  in  the  course  of  one  of  his  many 
S|NVC|ICS.  ridicules  the  Society  of  Nations  idea  as  usually 
held.  He  says:  "Which  would  you  like  best  to  he  dis- 
emboweled, broiled,  punctured.  si|iiaslied.  boiled,  roasted,  or 
(the  last  fashion  i  electrocuted?  We  will  only  draw  the  line, 
for  your  good,  at  the  barbarous,  the  common  at  submarine 
and  stinking  gases:  in  a  word,  badly  bred  death  and  un- 
civilized war.  Hut  you  will  lose  nothing  by  that  '.  We  ixiliee 
war.  Let  us  polish  it.  gentlemen,  and  rc-|>olish  it.  What 
should  we  be  without  war?  It  is  through  war  that  peace 
has  its  price.  And  it  is  by  means  of  war  that  we  arc  build- 
Ing  up  in  saecula  per  pociila  the  Society  of  Nations.  For 
everything  hangs  together:  follow  me  carefully.  Without 
nations  there  could  be  no  Society  of  Nations.  And  no 
nation,  no  war.  No  war,  no  nation.  Well.  then,  all  is 
very  well  and  will  be  much  better.  Count  on  us.  (Mve  us 
a  free  band.  We  know  so  well  how  to  mix  black  and  white, 
right  and  might,  peace  and  war.  concocting  war-like  pea  IT* 


IRELAND    AN     K.NEMY    OK    Till-:    AIJ.IKH.       Ity     A'.    C. 

K.  I'.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  I'p.  :!•'•*. 
The  common  aim  of  these  two  books,  which  It  has  taken 
some  risk  for  the  publishers  to  issue,  is  to  show  Americans 
the  revolutionary  character  of  the  Sinn  Fein  government  in 
Krln  and  its  sympathy  with  extreme  radicals  throughout 
Kurope,  and  indeed  in  Asia  wherever  British  rule  goes. 
Though  rebuffs,  recently  suffered  at  the  Republican  and 
the  Democratic  National  Conventions  by  American  advo- 
cates of  the  Irish  Republic,  have  somewhat  chastened  Sinn 
Fein  adherents  in  Ireland  and  in  the  t'nited  States,  the 
propaganda  in  the  United  States  goes  on,  funds  are  still 
iK-ing  collected,  and  the  issue  is  to  be  carried  to  the  polls  in 
November.  This  is  frankly  admitted.  To  read  the  evidence 
in  these  tiooks  relative  to  the  methods  used  in  trying  to  force 
a  separation  between  Ireland  ami  Croat  Hritaln  is  to  "get 
an  arrest  of  thought."  to  put  it  mildly.  Admittedly  written 
from  the  I'lster  ami  Conservative  Knglish  standpoint,  they 
at  the  same  time  provide  the  reader  with  the  text  of  docu- 
ments of  great  value,  the  testimony  of  which  is  rather  shat- 
tering to  American  Liberals'  ideas  of  how  a  nation  should 
revolt  if  revolt  it  must.  There  la  too  much  "end  just  i  lies 
the  means"  lighting  on  both  sides  in  Ireland  now  to  make 
defenders  of  universal  principles  of  law  and  order  happy. 
It  has  come  to  be  a  case  of  "dog  eat  dog."  To  the  average 
American  Sir  Kdward  Carson  seems  as  pernicious  as  De 
Valera. 

I'AN-AMEBICANISM  :  ITS  BEGINNINGS.  By  Joseph  Lome 
Lockfji.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City. 
Pp.  4(i7,  with  bibliography  and  index.  $5.00. 

This  hook  is  the  fruit  of  research  work  done  In  Columbia 
I'niversity  under  the  direction  and  with  the  counsel  ot 
Prof.  John  Bassett  Moore.  It  is  as  replete  with  information 
as  the  author  could  make  it  by  reference  to  the  historical 
collections  in  this  country,  one  of  which,  that  of  the  Hispanic 
Society  of  New  York  City,  is  specially  rich  In  newspapers. 

The  author  in  this  volume  hints  at  two  others  to  follow. 
In  this  one  he  covers  the  period  when  the  nations  of  Latin- 
America  had  a  continental  solidarity.  Common  traditions 
of  revolt  from  Spain,  common  perils  from  Nature  and  com- 
mon difficulties  in  experimenting  with  republicanism  natur- 
ally tended  to  create  continental  solidarity.  With  this  era 
tins  volume  deals.  Later  came  a  time  of  particularism  and 
distrust,  and  now  we  are  seeing  a  return  of  the  ideal  of 
fraternal  co-operation.  On  these  distinct  later  phases  of  the 
evolution  of  the  republics  of  the  south  the  author  intends 
to  comment  later. 

Note  should  he  made  of  the  difficulty  this  author  lias  of 
finding  any  common  ground  In  the  utterances  of  statesmen 
for  defining  precisely  what  "Pan-Americanism''  is.  It  can 
be  described  fairly  accurately,  but  not  defined.  The  author 
has  written  well  and  copiously  on  the  origin  of  the  Monroe 
lioctrine  and  the  reactions  to  it  by  the  nations  which  it  was 
formulated  to  protect  and  over  which  it  has  spread  benignly. 
Just  at  this  time  in  history  all  projects  for  anything  like  a 
league  or  confederation  of  states  take  on  new  interest;  and 
especially  worth  while  was  Bolivar  of  Colombia's  plan. 
framed  in  1S±J,  to  which  he  tried  to  get  the  other  republics 
to  assent.  It  was  a  plan  finding  Its  crown  in  a  system  of 
conciliation,  arbitration,  and  judicial  decree,  calling  for  no 
force  and  no  surrender  of  sovereignty.  One  gets  from  this 
book  a  clear  understanding  of  the  policies  of  Bolivar.  Can- 
ning. Henry  Clay,  and  John  Quincy  Adams,  policies  that. 
just  because  they  were  so  sensible,  have,  on  the  whole,  suf- 
fered no  change  to  this  day. 

AN  IXTRonrcTiosf  TO  THE  PKACK  TRKATIKS.     By  Arthur  I'ear- 
HIIII   Krittt.     The  I'nlverslty  of  Chicago   j'ress.  Chicago. 
I'p.  I'M.    sum  net. 
Professor  Scott,  of  the  department  of  history  at  the  Uni- 

versity of  Chicago,  lias  compiled  this  book  for  the  average 
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reader  arid  not  for  technical  scholars,  whether  in  history- or 
international  law.  It  assembles  either  the  full  text  or 
summaries  of  the  important  documents  and  provides  explana- 
tory comments  on  the  same.  The  historical  part  of  the  work 
is  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes. 

.THE  REBIRTH  OF  KOREA.  By  Hugh  Heung-Wo-Cynn.  The 
Abingdon  1'ress,  Now;  York  and  Cincinnati.  1'p.  222, 
with  appendices.  $1.50. 

The  author  is  a  Korean  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  now  principal  of  one  of  the  Methodist 
schools  in  Seoul.  lie  sets  forth  the  "patriotic"  side  of  the 
controversy  with  Japan,  and  gives  a  clear  account  of  the  spe- 
cial perils  that  Christian  missions  and  missionaries  have  had 
to  face.  The  book  is  one  of  the  most  moving  records  of  asser- 
tion of  right  by  a  conquered  people  that  modern  history 
can  furnish.  Told  in  other  ways  corroborative  of  this  narra- 
tive and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  the  United  States,  the  general  attack  has  had 
its  share  in  forcing  reforms  in  government  from  the  Tokio 
government.  Officialdom  did  not  dare  to  let  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  center  disapprovingly  any  longer  upon 
Korean  effort  to  Japonify  a  more  ancient  people.  The 
situation  was  fast  becoming  an  international  scandal  owing 
to  practices  described  in  this  book.  Something  had  to  give 
way.  New  Korea  is  in  civilian  governors'  hands;  and 
nominally,  at  least,  the  effort  to  make  Japanese  out  of 
Koreans  by  use  of  repression  has  ceased.  If  this  Korean 
educator  is  still  somewhat  skeptical  about  the  sincerity  of 
the  pledges,  it  is  not  surprising  in  view  of  what  he  has  seen 
and  suffered. 

AN  IRISHMAN  LOOKS  AT  His  WORLD.  By  George  A.  Birming- 
ham. George  a  Doran,  New  York  City.  1'p.  307. 

As  the  author  of  clever  fiction  about  Ireland,  this  cleric 
of  the  Protestant  persuasion  has  given  delight  to  a  large 
circle  of  American  readers.  In  this  book  he  drops  his  pen- 
name  and  settles  down  to  a  serious  discussion  of  Irish  poli- 
tics, religion,  culture,  education,  social  stratification,  and 
future  history.  He  distributes  his  condemnation  without 
fear  or  favor ;  hence  it  is  one  of  the  best  books  on  the  island 
and  its  problems  that  is  available  for  information  of  the 
man  who  cannot  go  to  Dublin.  Cork,  and  Belfast  and  see 
for  himself  how  intricate  the  problem  is.  No  solution,  an- 
swer, or  scheme  is  given  by  the  author  when  he  comes  to 
sum  up.  Indeed,  he  hints  that  constitutions  and  politics, 
revolutions,  constructions,  and  reconstructions  matter  very 
much  less  than  the  world  thinks  they  do.  He  would  have 
the  Irish  people  concentrate  more  on  a  form  of  education 
that  makes  men,  a  process  that  goes  on  continuously  from 
the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In  short,  he  is  a  parson  who 
stresses  character-building  more  than  State  carpentry.  But 
he  writes  acutely,  wittily,  and  discursively  about  matters 
that  other  folks  usually  grow  solemn  in  debating:  hence  the 
charm  of  the  hook. 

"1! AuiiAitoi  s"  SOVIET  HI-SSIA.  By  Isaac  Mr H ride.  Thomas 
Seltzer.  New  York  City.  Pp.  155.  with  valuable  ap- 
pendices giving  the  text  of  documents  of  state.  .f2..~>il  net. 

This  is  a  friendly  report  on  conditions  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  by  an  American  journalist,  and  also  is  valuable  for  its 
reports  of  interviews  with  Lenin,  Trotsky,  /inoviev,  and 
Gorky.  Like  all  other  books  on  the  subject,  it,  has  to  be  read 
with  the  personal  equation  in  mind  and  the  political  and 
economic  preferences  of  the  author  kept  in  view.  To  write 
dispassionately  and  objectively  about  Russia  and  its  revolu- 
tion seems  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  any  non-Russian  at 
the  present  time.  Keeping  this  fact  in  mind,  the  book  has 
its  merits ;  and  especially  is  this  so  of  its  appendices.  They 
give  the  text  of  papers  which  can  he  analyzed  in  the  light 
of  the  world's  past  political  experience  and  form  a  register 
of  new  ideas  and  ideals  in  government  which  have  come  to 
stay  and  with  which  the  world  has  to  reckon.  Mr.  McBride 
does  not  deny  that  Soviet  Russia  has  both  seemed  and  been 
"barbarous"  on  occasions,  and  he  is  not  a  naive  thinker  who 
expects  a  revolution  to  be  a  rose-water  affair.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  shows  that  in  many  of  its  policies  the  Lenin  gov- 


ernment is  far  aheail  of  western  Europe  in  providing  for 
education  and  recreation  for  the  masses,  and  that  much  that 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  use  of  force  has  been  compelled 
by  the  tactics  of  enemies  who  hate  the  social  aims  the  Rus- 
sians are  fighting  for. 

OUR  GREAT  WAR  AND  THE  GREAT  WAR  OF  THE  ANCIENT 
GREEKS.  By  (lillx'rt  Murruu.  Thomas  Seltzer,  New 
York  City.  Pp.  85. 

This  lecture  by  the  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  is  a  study  of  the  criticism  passed  on  the 
war  party  at  Athens  by  their  contemporaries.  Do  his  best 
to  be  icily,  coldly  critical,  nothing  that  this  humanist 
might  write  at  such  a  time  on  such  a  theme  could  lack 
sidelights  on  the  war  through  which  he  has  passed  and 
about  which  he  has  written  so  much  more  sanely  than  most 
of  his  countrymen,  just  because  he  has  had  an  historical 
perspective  and  knows  the  past  as  well  as  the  present  or 
the  race.  For  he  is  of  the  school  of  writers  on  history  and 
literature  who  use  the  constructive  imagination,  but  who 
also  know  that  they  cannot  imagine  effectively  without  the 
use  of  their  own  experiences.  He  has  no  patience,  as  he 
says  in  this  book,  with  those  savants  who  suppose  that  man 
can  attain  truth  "by  some  sure  mechanical  process  without 
ever  committing  himself  to  the  fallible  engine  of  his  own 
personality."  Consequently  he  proceeds  to  show  how  the 
personal  equation  shaped  the  judgments  of  historians, 
Greek  and  modern,  upon  great  figures  in  the  Peloponnesian 
war;  Cleon,  for  instance.  He  was  a  "blood-thirst}'  sans- 
culotte" to  I'assow :  a  pure  demagogue  to  Mitford ;  a  much- 
abused  radical  to  Grote,  and  is  now  rated  as  a  leader  in  a 
great  social  and  economic  movement  by  Ferrero  and  7Am- 
mern,  who  write  all  history  from  the  economic,  determinist 
standpoint.  As  for  Professor  Murray,  he  is  content  with 
Thucydides'  judgment,  namely,  that  Cleon  was  "the  most 
violent  of  the  citizens  and  at  that  time  most  persuasive  to 
the  multitude." 

The  implication  of  this  line  of  argument  by  the  Oxford 
classicist  is  that  most  of  the  judgments  of  men  upon  men 
have  to  be  discounted  in  the  light  of  the  time  in  which  they 
lived,  the  social  caste  to  which  they  belonged,  the  interests 
which  suffered  or  gained  by  the  conduct  of  the  men  they 
condemn  or  praise.  Parties  and  persons  in  ancient  Athens 
and  Sparta  when  their  great  war  came  exhibited  precisely 
the  same  lines  of  class  cleavage,  pacificism,  sympathy  with 
their  state's  foes,  that  we  have  seen.  There  was  a  Peace- 
by-Negotiation  party  led  by  Nicias  and  a  Knock-Out-Blow 
party  led  by  Cleon.  I'pon  this  dispute  and  its  consequences 
Professor  Murray  comments :  "Providence,  unusually  indul- 
gent, vouchsafed  to  both  parties  the  opportunity  of  proving 
they  were  right." 

In  few  books  of  the  hour  dealing  with  "the  war"  and  with 
war  in  general  is  there  crowded  into  so  few  pages  so  much 
comment  that  provokes  thought,  and  that  not  always  of  a 
winsome  or  soporific  kind.  It  is  refreshing  reading  after 
the  innumerable  tomes  now  appearing  dealing  with  war 
finance,  war  economics,  reparations,  settlement  of  debts,  and 
emphasis  on  the  material  conditions  of  a  wracked  world. 
You  are  brought  up  face  to  face  with  some  of  those  "con- 
stants" of  humanity  which  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Kant  knew  in 
their  day,  but  which  nineteenth  century  man,  with  his 
adoration  of  science  and  wealth,  overlooked.  Humanity  is 
now  paying  the  price  of  this  bowing  down  to  idols. 

TOUCH  AND  Go.  By  D.  H.  Laicrcn-cc.  Thomas  Seltzer.  New 
York  City.  Pp.  103.  .$1.25. 

A  play  written  for  the  People's  Theater  series  by  an  au- 
thor whose  reputation  as  poet  and  as  a  story-writer  has 
given  him  considerable  "vogue"  in  "advanced''  British  and 
American  literary  circles.  The  play  has  to  do  with  condi- 
tions in  a  British  colliery  town  and  the  clash  between  capital 
and  labor.  The  author  is  deft  in  dialogue,  has  considerable 
skill  in  creating  "characters."  and  he  preaches  a  theory  of 
social  relations  which  indicates  that  he  is  not  a  lover  of  the 
arbitrary  authority  and  brutality  of  the  labor  leaders  any 
more  than  he  is  of  the  craft  and  autocracy  of  the  capitalists. 
He  senses  the  tragedy  as  well  as  the  disaster  of  the  eco- 
nomic war. 
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A  Governed  World 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the  fol- 
lowing principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and  proposals 
have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law,  and  subordinate  to  law  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  Siates  tormiug  the  society  of 
nations;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
develop  Itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other 
nations;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law;  the 
right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  therein ;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these 
fundamental  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations;  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every  nation  has  the   right  to  independence  in   the 
sense  that,  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  as- 
sume, among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  denned 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory,  and  all  persons  whether  native  or  foreign  found 
therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 


other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international :  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  Involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE 

Concerning  international  organization,  adopted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  January  22,  1917,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  second  session,  in 
the  city  of  Habana,  January  23,  1917. 

I.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

II.  A    stated    meeting    of    the    Hague    Peace    Conference 
which,  thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become 
a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making  body. 

III.  An  agreement  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which  that  institution  shall  become  not  only  interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

IV.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

V.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a   non-justiciable  character  as   may   be  submitted  to   such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  Powers  for  this  purpose. 

VII.  The    employment    of    good    offices,    mediation,    and 
friendly  composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non- 
justiciable  nature. 

VIII.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes  of  a   non-justiciable   nature;    also   of  disputes   of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer 
to  submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than 
to  judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

IX.  The  negotiation  of  a  convention  creating  a  judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-gov- 
erning dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting  parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes— 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

X.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions,   in  order  that,   if 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
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//  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 


OUR  INTERNATIONAL  POLICY  ON  THE 
WAY 

IT  is  a  fact  not  without  interest  that  the  United 
States,  though  not  a  member  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, is  having  a  dominating  influence  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  most  significant  world  policy.  This  nation, 
thought  so  seriously  to  have  damaged  the  idea  of  a 
League  of  Nations,  is  in  the  interesting  position  of  wit- 
nessing its  own  viewpoint  and  experience  dominating 
in  a  most  vital  manner  the  international  plans  for  a 
"jiverned  world. 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  its  meeting 
in  London,  February  13,  1020,  decided  to  go  about  the 
establishment,  under  Article  14  of  the  Covenant,  of  an 
International  Court  of  Justice.  The  Council  invited 
ten  men  of  international  eminence  to  form  a  Commis- 
sion to  perfect  plans  for  the  organization  of  such  a 
court.  This  international  committee  of  jurists  began 
its  deliberations  at  The  Hague  Peace  Palace,  June  16, 
l  !'•_'".  the  Belgian  Minister  of  State,  Baron  Descamps, 
(•residing.  The  real  labors  of  this  Commission  started 
promptly  the  next  day.  Questions  involving  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  upon  which  the  new  court  must  act,  the 
methods  of  selecting  the  judges,  the  types  of  cases,  mat- 
ter- of  jurisdiction,  all  became  subjects  for  study,  dis- 
ciis.-ion,  and  decision.  According  to  our  special  corre- 


spondent, some  of  whose  material  relating  to  other  as- 
pects of  the  League  of  Nations  appears  elsewhere  in 
these  columns,  all  these  matters  have  been  adjusted. 
The  High  Court  of  Nations,  pleaded  for  liy  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  for  nearly  a  century,  is  about  to  be 
realized,  and  this  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
familiar  and  acceptable  to  every  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society,  for  the  decisions  reached  by  this 
group  of  learned  jurists  at  The  Hague  are  strictly  con- 
sonant with  the  experience  of  American  history  and 
statesmanship. 

That  the  United  States,  not  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  should  have  a  dominating  influence  in  the 
formation  of  this  permanent  court  of  international  jus- 
tice might  be  thought  to  be  an  anomaly;  but  our  corre- 
spondent, reflecting  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the 
Commission,  writes  to  us  that  the  reason  is  not  far  to 
seek.  He  says  that  it  lies  in  the  personality  of  two 
men — Elihu  Root,  former  Secretary  of  State,  and  James 
Brown  Scott,  former  solicitor  of  our  State  Department 
and  Secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace.  To  their  tact  and  judgment,  he  writes, 
is  due  much  of  the  direction  which  the  whole  committee 
has  taken  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  court  is  to  be  a 
court  wholly  in  line  with  American  ideals  and  princi- 
ples. It  appears  that  these  two  men  hold  in  the  minds 
of  representative  jurists  abroad  a  position  unique  among 
Americans. 

This  is  true  of  Mr.  Root  because  of  his  international 
utterances  while  Secretary  of  State,  particularly  because 
of  his  instructions  issued  to  Mr.  Choate  and  the  other 
American  delegates  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference, 
May  31,  1907,  in  which  he  urged:  "A  development  of 
The  Hague  tribunal  into  a  permanent  tribunal  com- 
posed of  judges  who  are  judicial  officers  and  nothing 
else,  who  are  paid  adequate  salaries,  who  have  no  other 
occupation,  and  who  will  devote  their  entire  time  to  the 
trial  and  decision  of  international  causes  by  judicial 
methods  and  under  a  sense  of  judicial  responsibility." 

Dr.  Scott,  who  sits  alongside  Mr.  Root,  is  well  known 
in  Europe  as  the  foremost  commentator  on  The  Hague 
conferences  as  well  as  the  editor  of  many  books  on  inter- 
national matters.  While  not  formally  a  member  of  the 
Commission,  he  has  been  given  almost  equal  rank  with 
the  other  members  and  is  privileged  to  sit  beside  Mr. 
Root,  both  as  adviser  and  translator.  Our  correspondent 
writes:  "No  other  member  of  the  committee  has  brought 
with  him  a  man  of  the  rank  of  DrrScott." 
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It  is  by  virtue,  therefore,  of  their  prestige  and  merit 
that  these  two  men,  not  representing  the  United  States 
in  any  official  sense,  have  been  chosen  from  abroad  for 
this  great  work.  These  men  have  been  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  other  members  of  the  Commission,  first  because 
of  friendship  and  secondly  because  of  their  recognized 
merits  and  ability  in  the  matter  before  the  Commission. 
We  are  told  that  the  Commission  had  not  been  sitting 
a  week  before  it  was  plain  that  the  court  would  follow 
exactly  the  lines  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  this  in  part  from  the  logic  of  the  situation,  but 
particularly  from  the  presentation  of  the  analogy  by 
Mr.  Root.  Thus  the  court  is  to  be  a  court  dealing  with 
cases  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  law  and  equity, 
not  merely  a  court  of  mediation  or  arbitration,  and  that 
in  conformity  with  the  established  principles  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

We  may  recall  that  Mr.  Root  also  said  in  1907 :  "If 
there  could  be  a  tribunal  which  would  pass  upon  ques- 
tions between  nations  with  the  same  impartial  and  im- 
personal judgment  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  gives  to  questions  arising  between  citizens 
of  the  different  States,  .  .  .  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  nations  would  be  much  more  ready  to  submit  their 
controversies  to  its  decision  than  they  are  now  to  take 
the  chances  of  arbitration." 

It  is  a  further  striking  fact  that  it  is  American  prece- 
dent which  has  enabled  the  Commission  to  solve  the 
only  outstanding  difficulty  that  made  the  establishment 
of  such  a  court  impossible  at  The  Hague  Conference  in 
1907.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  not  then  possible  to 
agree  upon  a  satisfactory  method  of  choosing  the  judges. 
The  great  Powers  demanded  that  they  always  be  repre- 
sented ;  and  the  smaller  Powers,  realizing  that  they  were 
also  sovereign  States,  demanded  their  equality.  So  the 
plan  failed.  But  that  difficulty  has  now  been  met  and 
overcome. 

The  facts  in  the  consummation  of  this  are  interesting. 
The  League  of  Nations  exists  de  facto  and  de  jure. 
Whatever  its  faults,  it  is  at  least  the  outline  of  an  inter- 
national organization.  It  seems  to  be  based  on  the 
double  principle  that  the  Assembly  shall  be  made  up  of 
representatives  of  all  the  States  on  an  equal  footing,  and 
that  the  Council  shall  be  made  up  of  representatives  of 
the  nine  most  powerful  States.  It  has  been  thought 
that  if  each  of  these  organs  could  select  a  panel  the 
Council  would  protect  the  interests  of  the  larger  States, 
and  the  Assembly  the  interests  of  the  smaller.  In  such 
a  situation  the  problem  of  selecting  judges  could  not  be 
left  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  or,  indeed,  to  both. 
In  the  presence  of  this  situation,  and  in  less  than  three 
weeks'  time,  the  Commission  has  been  able  to  outline  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  plan.  The  hitherto  unsolv- 


able  conflict  between  the  big  Powers  and  the  little 
Powers  has  been  solved.  The  court  is  to  consist  at  the 
outset  of  eleven  judges  and  four  alternate  judges,  serv- 
ing for  a  term  of  nine  years.  It  is  to  sit  permanently 
at  The  Hague.  Its  purpose  will  be  to  decide  all  cases 
arising  as  between  nations  under  law  and  equity.  It  is 
not  to  take  the  place  of,  but  to  form  a  complement  to, 
the  existing  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice.  Each  will  retain 
its  functions  of  dealing  with  all  cases  of  international 
arbitration. 

The  first  step  in  the  selection  of  the  judges  is  a  matter 
of  nomination.  It  has  been  decided  to  intrust  this 
original  nomination  to  the  permanent  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice  existing  at  The  Hague  since  1899.  By  this 
means  it  is  thought  that  only  men  of  the  highest  judicial 
character  will  be  nominated.  Furthermore,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  under  such  plan  for  any  government  to 
commit  itself  before  the  actual  time  of  decision.  The 
four  jurists  of  each  nation,  now  a  part  of  the  general 
panel  of  the  International  Court  of  Arbitration  existing 
through  twenty-one  years,  will  be  requested  to  form  a 
national  group  to  select  not  over  six  candidates  for  the 
panel  of  the  new  court,  of  which  candidates  not  over 
two  may  be  of  their  own  nationals.  This  national  group 
of  four  each  will  naturally  make  its  selections  in  con- 
sultations with  the  highest  judicial  authorities  in  their 
respective  countries,  such  as  the  highest  existing  na- 
tional court,  the  various  international  law  societies,  the 
bar  associations,  and  the  like.  The  result  of  this  would 
naturally  be  to  provide  a  long  list  chosen  on  the  broad- 
est principles.  Thus  members  of  the  general  panel  of 
the  court  are  to  be  nominated. 

Next  comes  the  matter  of  selection.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  list  of  candidates  thus  nominated  by  the  estab- 
lished Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Council  and  to  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. Each  body  will  then  proceed  by  a  majority  vote 
to  its  choice  of  the  necessary  number  of  judges  for  the 
International  Court.  Naturally  there  will  probably  be 
some  jurists  who  will  receive  a  majority  of  votes,  bath 
in  the  Council  and  in  the  Assembly.  Such  men  will  be 
declared  selected  as  judges  forthwith.  If,  however,  be- 
cause of  disagreement,  the  list  is  not  thus  completed, 
each  electoral  body,  knowing  more  exactly  the  views  of 
the  other  body,  will  then  proceed  to  another  ballot.  If 
this  does  not  complete  the  matter  and  a  deadlock  is 
created,  it  is  proposed  that  the  two  electoral  bodies  shall 
each  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members  to  discuss 
privately  with  a  similar  committee  from  the  other  body 
the  probable  bases  of  agreement.  The  final  decision 
may  thus  be  reduced  to  the  mediation  of  these  men,  who 
would  be  free  to  agree  upon  any  names,  whether  on  the 
original  list  of  candidates  or  not.  If,  however,  the  re- 
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l><-rt  of  such  a  joint  mediation  committee  fails  of  ac- 
d  piiince,  provision  is  made  that  any  places  remaining 
vacant  shall  be  filled  by  the  vote  of  the  judges  who  al- 
ready have  been  selected  to  compose  the  court.  If  the 
Assembly  and  the  Council  should  not  agree  to  this  panel 
thus  selected,  the  powers  of  the  Assembly  and  Council 
shall  be  considered  as  defaulted,  and  the  choice  as  finally 
made  shall  stand.  Thus,  in  any  event,  the  selection  of 
the  judges  is  assured. 

The  plan  is  felt,  therefore,  to  meet  every  conceivable 
diflieulty.  The  original  nomination  of  candidates  by  a 
body  such  as  The  Hague  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  as- 
sures the  choice  not  only  of  the  best  qualified,  but  of 
men  truly  representative  of  the  various  judicial  systems 
of  the  world.  TTnder  the  plan  of  selection  as  proposed, 
the  court  can  and  will  be  brought  into  existence.  Even 
if  the  League  of  Nations  should  cease  to  be,  the  court 
can  go  on. 

Here  we  have  an  international  policy  to  which  all 
nations  and  all  parties  can  subscribe.  There  is  nothing 
here  of  coercion  of  States  except  that  coercion  of  public 
opinion,  the  only  sanction  of  any  peaceful  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  True,  this  is  only  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Society  of  Nations  that  is  to  be.  True, 
the  political  branch  must  be  developed  also.  The  crea- 
tion of  the  new  laws  by  duly  selected  representatives  of 
all  the  nations,  laws  which  shall  be  returned  to  the  vari- 
ous powers  for  ratification,  is  also  necessary.  Hence 
there  must  be  the  equivalent  of  a  Third  Hague  Confer- 
ence, periodical  and  permanent.  If  only  the  present 
so-called  League  of  Nations  could  eliminate  those  fea- 
tures of  it  now  clearly  seen  to  be  wrong,  principles  con- 
trary to  the  teachings  of  history  and  a  menace  to  the 
peace  of  the  world,  and  turn  itself  into  such  a  general 
representative  body,  the  machinery  of  a  governed  world 
would  then  be  complete.  That  would  be  a  League  of 
Nations  to  which  the  United  States  could  and  would 
subscribe. 

The  judicial  branch  of  our  governed  world  must  de- 
velop pan  passu  with  the  political  branch,  for  the  for- 
mer will  exist  to  interpret  the  latter,  and  the  latter  must 
exist  for  the  former.  They  are  essentially  comple- 
mentary to  each  other,  somewhat  as  our  Congress  and 
our  Supreme  Court  are  mutually  complementary.  The 
function  of  the  League  of  Nations  now  is  to  turn  its 
Assembly,  its  Council,  its  Disarmament  Commission,  its 
Mandate  Commissions,  its  Health  and  Labor  Commis- 
sions, and  the  rest,  into  a  society  of  all  the  nations, 
meeting  regularly  and  setting  up  their  common  agree- 
ments for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  various 
authorities  back  home.  Thus  there  will  be  no  violation 
of  sovereignty,  no  strain  upon  common  sense.  We  shall 
then  have  that  meeting  of  minds,  that  common  council 


and  association  capable  of  providing  those  elements  of 
law  and  order,  those  rules  of  action  capable  of  expres- 
sion, interpretation,  and  use  in  accord  with  the  known 
and  accepted  principles  of  judicial  settlement. 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  establish  the  course  of  a 
just  and  peaceful  international  policy. 


AS  TO  RUSSIA 

WK  1 1 AVI:  sinned  against  Russia — some  more  than 
others,  but  we  have  sinned.  Following  the  over- 
throw of  the  Empire,  we  wisely  and  proudly  recognized 
the  revolution.  Since  that  time  essentially  every  step 
taken  by  the  nations  outside  Russia  has  been  in  the 
wrong  direction.  \\'e  have  blockaded  her  ports;  we  have 
furnished  arms  to  her  enemies;  we  have  treated  her  as 
incapable  of  solving  her  own  problems.  We  have  mis- 
represented the  facts  to  her  and  about  her,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  a  cumulative  disaster.  We  ignored  her  at 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  We  have  treated  her  as 
an  Ishmael  among  the  nations. 

The  problem  has  been  a  difficult  one.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  no  government  duly  elected  by  the  people  in 
Russia.  The  so-called  Soviet  Government  is  not  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  neither  is  it  a 
government  of  laws.  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  democracy, 
but  a  tyranny.  It  is  not  Russian.  It  is  not  socialism. 
It  is  a  class  government,  worse  than  Czarism,  fed  upon 
hatreds,  fanaticisms,  and  violence. 

We  have  been  justified  in  refusing  to  recognize  such 
a  regime,  self-assumed,  increasingly  bureaucratic  and 
aggressive;  but  at  no  time  have  we  been  warranted  in 
carrying  on  an  armed  intervention  in  that  land. 

Russia  is  having  the  experience  of  Britain  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  of  France  in  the 
days  of  The  Terror.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the 
men  in  power  outside  Russia  had  they  kept  more  clearly 
in  mind  those  futile  and  discreditable  policies  during 
the  French  Revolution,  policies  shared  in  by  Great 
Britain,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia  herself.  Our  atti- 
tude toward  Russia  should  be  the  attitude  of  students 
rather  than  advocates  or  enemies.  The  thing  going  on 
there  is  not  new;  it  is  the  result  of  one  hundred  years 
of  revolutionary  agitation,  an  agitation  associated  with 
the  names  of  Robert  Owen,  Saint  Simon,  Fourier.  The 
thing  going  on  in  Russia  has  its  lessons  for  all  of  us. 
We  should  study  those  lessons,  for  they  will  be  of  im- 
portance to  us  as  we  work  out  our  own  problems,  espe- 
cially during  the  next  few  years.  To  combat  the  move- 
ment in  Russia  by  force  has  strengthened  the  movement 
there,  not  because  the  thinking  and  hopeful  men  of 
Russia  are  in  sympathy  with  bolshevism,  but  because 
all  parties  have  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in  the  name 
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of  Sovereign  Russia.  We  have  created  that  situation. 
The  Polish  military  excursion  into  Russia  was  a  mis- 
take, for  it  strengthened  immeasurably  the  forces  of 
Lenin.  Our  military  assistance  to  Poland  has  gener- 
ated an  ill  will  against  us,  an  ill  will  that  is  significant, 
for  there  are  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of  people  in 
Russia.  It  is  possible  that  we  might  have  helped  the 
friends  of  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  we  gone  about 
it  immediately  following  the  armistice.  That  time  has 
passed.  As  soon  as  it  appeared  that  such  assistance  was 
impracticable  we  should  have  withdrawn  from  Russia 
and  from  all  attempts  to  coerce  her  by  force  of  arms. 
The  fate  of  Russia  should  have  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  Russian  people.  The  blockade  should  have  been 
removed,  trade  relations  with  Russian  people  should 
have  been  opened,  and,  when  a  government  had  been 
established  by  the  will  of  the  people,  that  government 
should  have  been  recognized.  That  should  have  been 
the  policy  then — we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  should  be 
the  policy  now.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
danger  of  a  reappearance  of  an  Imperial  Russia.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  provinces  of  that  vast  coun- 
try are  destined  to  become  members  of  a  Russian  feder- 
ation and  that  those  parts  are  to  maintain  both  their 
freedom  and  sovereignty.  The  right  of  self-determina- 
tion will  be  insisted  upon  by  Russia  as  a  whole  and  by 
each  of  its  parts  in  turn.  We  believe  these  things.  But 
whether  or  not  such  is  to  be  the  outcome  of  events  in 
that  great  country,  we  are  quite  convinced  that  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  the  meddling  policy  pursued  toward 
that  land  since  November  11,  1918.  We  may  not  ap- 
prove of  the  Soviet  domination  of  the  Russian  press,  of 
the  party  dictatorship,  or  the  attitude  of  the  men  in 
power  toward  the  co-operative  unions,  of  all  the  wild 
idealisms;  but  it  is  not  our  business  to  run  the  affairs 
of  Russia.  We  should  remember  that  Russia  has  a  right 
to  exist  in  her  own  way  so  long  as  she  commits  no  un- 
lawful acts  against  us.  She  has  a  right  to  set  up  any 
form  of  government  she  chooses,  as  long  as  she  does  not 
interfere  with  our  rights.  She  has  the  right  to  the  ex- 
clusive control  over  her  own  territory  and  over  all  per- 
sons within  that  territory.  It  is  our  duty  to  respect  and, 
if  need  be,  to  protect  Russia  in  those  rights.  Had  we 
remembered  these  simple,  fundamental  principles,  when 
about  the  business  of  trying  to  end  the  war  and  estab- 
lish permanent  world  peace,  the  people  of  Russia  would 
have  long  since  taken  control  of  their  own  affairs  and, 
we  doubt  not,  established,  through  some  form  of  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  a  Russian  Government  which  we 
could  have  recognized  and  done  business  with  long  since. 
But  the  point  here  is  that  under  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  there  is  one  way  for  Russia  to  take  her 
place  again  in  the  society  of  nations;  that  is,  for  the 


Russian  people  to  take  hold  of  Russian  affairs  and  con- 
trol them.  In  the  meantime  our  course  is  plain :  leave 
Russian  affairs  to  the  Russians. 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  PARIS 

MEN  interested  in  a  governed  world  are  trying  to 
organize  an  "Institute  of  International  Affairs" 
which,  as  Lord  Grey  has  remarked,  should  do  for  today 
what  history  attempts  to  do  for  the  past — collect  ma- 
terials, show  the  relation  and  perspective  of  events,  to- 
gether with  their  value.  The  British  section  of  the 
institute,  having  in  mind  these  aims,  has  already  issued 
Volume  I  of  "A  History  of  the  Peace  Conference  of 
Paris,"  edited  by  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  published  by 
Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  University  Press,  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  The  price  of  the  volume  is  forty-two  shil- 
lings net. 

This  first  volume  is  encouraging.  The  contributors 
are  Englishmen  and  Americans,  most  of  them  present 
at  the  Paris  Conference,  all  of  them  with  exact  infor- 
mation of  the  events  with  which  they  deal.  They  have 
given  to  us  what  seems  to  be  an  impartial  record;  yet 
it  is  a  record  that  reveals,  with  no  little  success,  the 
spirit  of  that  historic  series  of  conferences  and  decisions, 
beginning  in  the  early  days  of  December,  1918.  It  is 
not  a  work  of  special  pleading  for  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, yet  it  treats  the  Paris  Conference  as  an  honest 
and  a  constructive  experiment  in  the  interest  of  a  prom- 
ising international  organization.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
work  is  that  of  men  close  to  the  events  which  they  de- 
scribe. How  true,  therefore,  the  perspective  may  be 
remains  for  future  historians  to  discover;  for,  as  a  Lon- 
don critic  discriminatingly  expresses  it: 

"Much  must  long  remain  obscure  as  to  the  inner  history 
of  the  conference.  We  know  from  the  letters  of  Gentz  more 
about  the  motives  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  Vienna  Congress 
than  the  protocols  tell  us.  The  communications  of  Talley- 
rand to  the  French  court  give  an  insight  into  the  course  of 
events  and  passions  of  the  actors  not  to  be  gathered  from 
diplomatic  verbiage.  Only  when  the  dispatches  and  letters 
of  Castlereagh,  Humboldt,  Wellington,  and  Hardenberg  saw 
the  light  were  we  fully  aware  of  the  jealousies,  petty  am- 
bitions, and  personal  rivalries  which  counted  for  so  much 
in  1815.  Some  day  we  shall  read  the  private  letters  of  the 
chief  actors  in  the  recent  great  drama ;  and  there  we  shall 
find  the  vrai  veritt  without  the  alloy  always  present  in 
official  documents  or  in  memoirs  written  for  purposes  of 
self-exculpation  or  incrimination." 

This  first  volume  seems  to  be  a  fair  and  accurate  de- 
scription of  the  organization  of  the  conference  and  the 
actual  work  of  the  groups  composing  it,  giving  to  us  a 
picture  of  the  end  of  the  war,  the  crises  in  Germany, 
the  negotiations  ending  in  the  armistice.  It  gives  also 
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the  foundation  in  law  of  the  international  relations  just 
tin1  signing  of  the  treaties  of  peace. 

The  treaties,  such  as  those  with  AuMria- Hungary  and 
I'.ulx'aria,  are,  we  understand,  to  be  treated  in  three  suc- 
ceeding volumes.  A  fifth  and  the  last  volume  will  deal 
with  the  settlement  with  Turkey  and  general  conclu- 
-  relating  to  the  treaties  collectively. 

Valuable  as  this  little  hook  is,  our  opinion  is  that  the 
time  is  u[>»n  us  when  we  should  have  a  larger  and  com- 
pleter  series  of  volumes  setting  forth  substantially  all 
of  the  facts  pertinent  to  the  Conference  in  Paris.  These 
facts  are  easily  available,  each  of  the  foreign  offices,  at 
least  of  the  Big  Four,  possessing  them.  They  are  surely 
in  the  State  Department  at  Washington.  They  should 
be  arranged,  edited,  and  printed  at  once  for  the  use  of 
our  libraries.  They  should  be  accessible  to  the  people 
of  America,  especially  at  this  time  when  men  and 
\\oinen  are  trying  to  decide  intelligently  whom  they 
should  support  as  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  social  and  economical  revolution  following 
inevitably  upon  the  war  would  be  influenced  by  the  exact 
information  still  hidden  in  the  archives.  Out  of  such 
a  revelation  it  would  IK'  possible  for  us  to  learn  more  of 
the  origin  of  the  war,  of  those  fateful  events  in  Bavaria, 
the  Balkans,  in  Russia,  back  there  in  1914.  The  news- 
papers at  the  time  of  the  conference  told  us  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  conference  of  the  council  of  ten  and 
the  merging  of  the  legal  with  the  actual  power;  of  the 
failure  of  the  small  States;  of  the  six  perfunctory  ple- 
nary conferences;  of  the  council  of  five,  reduced  first  to 
four,  and  then  to  three ;  of  the  complete  secrecy ;  of  the 
Mispii -ions  ami  ill  will;  of  the  wasted  work  of  the  various 
commissions;  of  the  devitalizing  compromises;  of  the 
decisions  accepted  and  reversed ;  of  the  failure  to  use  the 
expert  knowledge  generously  assembled  at  Paris ;  of  the 
failure  to  remember  the  tragic  weaknesses  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna;  of  the  selfishness  everywhere;  of  the 
bulldozing  of  the  weak  by  the  strong;  of  the  intrigues 
and  heart-burnings.  By  relating  these  facts  the  book 
adds  little  to  the  common  knowledge  furnished  by  news- 
paper correspondents  at  the  time  to  the  world  at  large; 
but  its  treatment  of  reparations  and  restitutions,  of  the 
relation  between  the  terms  of  the  agreement  before  the 
armistice  and  subsequent  events,  is  helpful  and  illumi- 
nating. Its  documents  and  sketch  maps,  its  refusal  to 
promote  any  special  policy,  while  evidently  believing  in 
some  form  of  permanent  international  organization, 
^ives  to  this  first  volume  a  scholarly  quality  quite  reas- 
suring and  promising. 

There  cannot  be  too  much  publicity  about  this  con- 
tinuing chapter  in  history,  some  of  the  later  sections  of 
which  are  even  more  lurid  and  quite  as  portentous  as 
were  written  in  1914.  There  is  basis  for  the  demand 
that  there  be  "publicity  about  publicity." 


FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND 
AMERICA 

BE  TIIKY  politicians  or  be  they  embodiments  of  high- 
strung  empty-headedness,  we  render  no  service 
by  attempting  to  alienate  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  We  may  have  di (Terences,  we  may  have  irrita- 
liniis;  but  fundamentally  the  major  portion  of  the  sons 
of  America  are  the  sons  of  Britain.  It  may  be  an  easy 
way  for  hungry  politicians  to  feed  their  appetites  for 
expression,  without  doing  violence  to  any  local  interest, 
to  twist  the  lion's  tail;  but  it  is  an  old,  old  subterfuge 
and  outgrown  on  its  face.  Whatever  the  motives,  it  is 
true  that  the  portion  of  our  citizenship  of  German 
descent  has  not  been  so  vocal  against  Great  Britain  as 
have  some  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  stocks.  If  differences 
arise  they  should  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  right;  but  it  is  cheap  and  tawdry  to  perpetuate, 
by  innuendo  or  direct  flings,  animosities  between  the  two 
great  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  therefore,  to  recall  two  recent  events 
affecting  the  relations  of  Britain  and  America.  There 
is,  first,  the  conference  of  British  and  American  pro- 
fessors of  English — a  conference  between  a  score  of  dele- 
gates from  various  universities  of  the  United  States, 
including  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  and  Chicago,  and 
some  hundred  of  British  university  professors.  Such  a 
conference  must  be  helpful.  As  the  London  Times  ex- 
presses it:  "The  precise  outcome,  except  an  accession  of 
friendship,  it  would  be  difficult  to  formulate.  But  there 
should  be  some  definite,  though  perhaps  temporarily 
intangible,  effect  on  the  language.  The  Americans  will 
certainly  take  with  them,  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of 
their  students,  an  increased  perception  of  our  literary 
and  linguistic  ideals,  while  the  Englishmen  can  hardly 
avoid  enlightenment  on  the  ideals  of  America."  The 
Times  adds  pertinently :  "Both  have  much  to  learn  from 
one  another;  and  it  is  a  pity  the  ordinary  men  of  both 
countries  cannot  come  together  in  like  fashion,  to  assimi- 
late the  varieties  of  English;  for  the  language  depends 
ultimately  on  the  ordinary  men." 

The  other  and  more  deeply  significant  event  was  the 
funeral  service  of  Major-General  William  C.  Gorgas,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  in  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral, 
July  9.  That  funeral  service  under  the  direction,  most 
appropriately,  of  the  British  Ministry  of  Health,  was 
an  expression  of  the  fundamental  respect  and  friend- 
ship existing  between  this  and  the  mother  country.  To 
quote  again  from  the  London  Times:  "With  silent  re- 
spect the  people  watched  the  military  procession  that 
escorted  the  coffin  to  Saint  Paul's,  while  in  the  cathe- 
dral assembled  a  congregation  representative  of  the 
Empire,  the  two  Americas  and  the  continent,  and  of 
many  interests  in  all  of  them.  It  is  no  new  thing  for 
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a  distinguished  American  so  to  be  honored  in  Saint 
Paul's,  but  a  good  thing,  as  every  observer  seemed  to 
feel." 

We  may  not  approve  of  all  the  British  ways  of  em- 
pire in  Ireland,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  India  and  Egypt; 
we  know  there  are  many  Britains  who  disapprove  of 
those  ways.  But,  in  the  large,  Britain  has  been  a  great 
civilizing  agency  around  the  world,  shedding  intelligence 
and  justice  in  the  dark  corners  everywhere.  Upon  the 
enduring  principles  of  law  and  civil  liberty  Great  Britain 
and  America  have  thought  and  wrought  alike.  In  spite 
of  differences,  therefore,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  should  continue  shoulder  to  shoulder,  for  upon 
that  depends  much  of  the  future  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  world.  Not  that  we  may  catch  more  flies  with  mo- 
lasses than  with  vinegar;  but  that  we  may  retain  the 
dignity  of  a  self-respecting  people  given  to  minding  our 
own  business,  it  would  seem  the  course  of  right  minded- 
ness  to  leave  unsaid  those  things  calculated  to  break 
down  the  friendship  between  this  and  any  other  nation. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  our  relations  with  Britain  now 
and  always. 


SIZE  AND  PRINCIPLE 

IT  is  an  old  and  truthful  saying  that  there  is  as  much 
principle  in  a  cent  as  there  is  in  a  dollar.  There  is 
as  much  principle  in  our  treatment  of  small  States  as 
there  is  in  our  relations  with  the  large.  Our  State  De- 
partment has  done  the  right  thing  toward  Costa  Eica; 
it  has  recognized  the  government  of  that  most  southern 
of  the  Central  American  States. 

Costa  Rica  has  a  population  less  than  that  of  the  city 
of  Washington;  but  it  is  a  free,  sovereign,  and  inde- 
pendent State.  Its  business  relates  for  the  most  part 
to  bananas  and  coffee.  Having  been  first  discovered  by 
Columbus  in  1502  and  settled  in  1523,  it  has  something 
of  the  claims  incident  to  age;  but  its  primary  claim 
rests  on  the  fact  that  it  is  a  republic,  a  nation. 

The  details  leading  to  this  most  recent  act  of  our 
State  Department  are  not  without  interest.  On  the 
27th  of  January,  1917,  the  then  Constitutional  Govern- 
ment of  Costa  Eica  was  overthrown  by  one  Federico 
Tinoco.  As  a  result  of  this  coup,  President  Gonzalez 
was  forced  to  flee  the  country.  When  the  question  ap- 
peared before  the  United  States  Government  whether 
we  should  recognize  the  new  order,  President  Wilson 
issued  a  pronunciamento,  setting  forth  the  principle 
that  the  United  States  could  not  recognize  a  revolution- 
ary government  in  Latin  American  countries.  This 
meant  that  we  declined  to  recognize  Tinoco's  regime 
on  the  ground  that  his  government  did  not  represent 
the  will  of  the  people  of  Costa  Eica.  As  a  result  of  this 


policy,  Federico  Tinico  left  Costa  Eica  in  August,  1919. 
The  following  month  his  government  fell.  As  a  result 
of  an  election,  Julio  Acosta  became  President  in  accord- 
ance with  the  constitution  of  that  country.  On  the 
theory  that  the  new  President  holds  his  office  as  a  result 
of  the  freely  expressed  will  of  the  people  of  Costa  Eica, 
our  government  has  recognized  the  new  order  of  things 
in  that  country  and  diplomatic  relations  are  to  be 
resumed. 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 

A  SPECIAL  correspondent  contributes  to  this  issue 
facts  pertaining  to  the  formation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  from  which  some  consid- 
erable consolation  may  be  derived  at  a  time  when  it  is 
woefully  lacking  in  other  narratives  of  happenings  in 
Europe. 

Not  without  significance  is  the  fact  that  manufac- 
turers, traders,  bankers  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  who  had  planned  for 
this  happy  consummation  ere  the  war  began,  continued 
their  negotiations  while  the  war  was  on,  and  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  armistice  was  signed  proceeded  to 
federate  the  separate  national  chambers  and  to  lay  down 
a  platform  which  will  admit  all  nations  that  accept  the 
international  creed  defined  in  the  chamber's  organic  law. 

Neither  the  group  of  idealists — who  at  the  same  time 
are  successful  business  men — that  had  brought  this  or- 
ganization into  being,  nor  we,  are  so  nai've  or  sanguine 
as  to  suppose  that  of  a  sudden  nations  that  go  to  war 
for  new  territory,  for  wider  markets  and  additional 
areas  in  which  to  invest  "surplus  wealth"  will  become 
"internationalized"  in  point  of  view.  Events  since  the 
armistice  with  Germany  and  since  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles was  signed  would  chill  any  such  hope.  But  it  is 
encouraging  that  such  an  organization  now  exists;  that 
it  plans  to  include  as  many  national  groups  as  possible, 
and  that  it  has  defined  a  program  so  genuinely  educa- 
tional in  its  details.  Statesmen  hereafter  must  reckon 
with  it  just  as  national  lawmakers  in  the  United  States 
have  come  to  see  that  they  must  listen  to  the  united 
opinion  of  the  more  than  three  thousand  local  chambers 
of  commerce  federated  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

This  international  organization  has  time  and  dire 
necessity  on  its  side  now.  The  facts  as  to  destruction 
of  wealth,  compiled  by  Mr.  Austin,  which  we  print  in 
this  number  of  the  ADVOCATE,  are  of  a  kind  that  will 
aid  the  propagandists  of  this  cause  when  they  go  out  to 
seek  members.  Even  German  "captains  of  industry" 
and  bankers  must  understand  now  that  nationalistic 
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n>iniiicrciali>m.  employing  force  and  relying  on  an  army 
to  win  for  it  new  markets,  when  it  comes  undor  the 
blast  of  the  tornado  of  wrath  that  a  challenge  to  liberty 
involves,  is  a  reed  shaken  in  the  wind.  The  fathers 
and  mothers  of  the  world  are  not  going  to  let  the  trad- 
inir.  hanking,  and  manufacturing  circles  of  victorious 
nations  capitalize  the  valor  of  dead  soldiers,  as  usually 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past 


Kixu  ALBERT  of  Belgium,  not  long  since,  went  over 
the  Verdun  region  in  France.  He  had  a  "Blue 
Devil"  guide.  Tlu>  latter  quotes  the  monarch  as  saying, 
after  he  left  the  scene  of  terrible  carnage,  "Sherman 
said  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  about  war  in  three 
words."  Brevity  sometimes  is  the  soul  of  wisdom  as 
well  as  of  wit 


WAI:  censorship  of  news  was  severely  criticized  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Imperial  Press 
Congress  sitting  in  Ottawa.  Other  resolutions  carried 
showed  that  the  iron  has  gone  deeply  into  the  souls  of 
working  journalists  who  have  had  their  freedom  ham- 
pered since  1914.  But  hardly  has  escape  from  one  foe 
been  compassed  when  another  appears  in  the  form  of 
great  cable,  telegraph,  and  telephone  monopolies  that 
plan  not  only  to  distribute  news,  but  also  to  control  it 
Happily  the  new  Premier  of  the  Dominion,  Arthur 
Meighen,  in  his  formal  speech,  welcoming  journalists 
from  the  empire  to  the  Dominion,  said :  "The  distribu- 
tion of  news  is  now  the  greatest  trust  in  the  whole  body 
democratic.  The  opportunities  for  good  were  infinite; 
the  possibilities  of  mischief  just  as  vast." 


MR.  II.  (i.  WELLS,  in  a  speech  he  recently  made 
'  before  the  first  hundred  British  airmen,  pioneers 
in  the  art  of  aviation,  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a 
scientist  and  with  that  imagination  which  led  him  long 
before  aviation  became  practicable  to  indicate  in  his 
quasi-scientific  fiction  what  it  might  ultimately  do.  I-n 
this  speech  he  called  attention  to  the  internationalizing 
effect  which  aviation  for  normal  commercial  and  tour- 
ing purposes  is  bound  to  have  upon  life  in  Europe.  The 
present  network  of  boundaries  and  the  rapidly  develop- 
ing code  of  control  of  flyers  by  passports,  examinations 
by  customs  officers,  and  like  measures,  will  strangle  the 
new  art  of  navigation  for  a  time.  Then  will  come  a 
revolt  against  the  "hopeless  futility"  of  dealing  with 
the  new  mode  of  intercommunication  on  any  national- 
istic or  imperialistic  basis.  Mr.  Wells  sees  so  much  far- 
ther, often,  than  any  statesman  of  his  time  that  his 
words  are  a  welcome  addition  to  the  collection  of  opti- 
mistic opinions  about  the  future  of  civilization. 


THE  AALAND  ISLANDS'  DISPUTE  AND 
THE  LEAGUE 

By  A  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 

THK  case  of  the  Aaland  Islands,  now  before  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  is  of  peculiar 
interest,  not  only  because  it  directly  concerns  peace  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Finland,  but  still  more  because  it 
shows  for  the  first  time  the  successive  steps  by  which 
the  league  of  Nations  may  be  called  in  to  prevent  war. 

Curiously  enough,  this  dispute  has  brought  into  play 
nearly  every  method  of  procedure  open  to  the  Council, 
including  the  bringing  up  of  the  case  by  a  disinterested 
party,  the  status  before  the  Council  of  a  small  State  not 
a  member  of  the  Council  and  of  another  State  not  a 
member  of  the  League,  and  the  reference  of  the  purely 
judicial  elements  of  the  problem  to  a  court  of  justice. 
Regardless  of  the  immediate  problem  involved,  the  dis- 
pute is  vitally  important  as  out  lining  a  method  of  inter- 
national co-operation  wholly  unknown  until  the  creation 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

By  way  of  preface,  it  should  be  said  that  the  Aaland 
Islands  form  a  small  archipelago  contiguous  to  the 
shores  of  Finland.  A  part  of  Russia  until  the  break-up 
of  the  old  Empire,  they  are  now  claimed  by  Finland  on 
the  grounds  of  inheritance  and  of  contiguity,  and  tiv 
Sweden  on  the  ground  of  self-determination.  The  con- 
test between  the  two  States  has  become  so  bitter  that 
Sweden  has  temporarily  withdrawn  her  minister  from 
Helsingfors  and  war  has  been  freely  predicted. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  League  of  Nations  began 
to  function.  Great  Britain,  a  third  party,  with  no  in- 
terest in  the  dispute  except  as  it  involved  the  general 
preservation  of  peace,  referred  the  matter  on  June  19 
to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  under  Article 
XI  of  the  Covenant,  which  says:  "It  is  also  declared  to 
be  the  friendly  right  of  each  member  of  the  League  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  or  of  the  Council 
any  circumstances  whatever,  affecting  international  re- 
lations, which  threaten  to  disturb  international  peace  or 
the  good  understanding  between  nations  upon  which 
peace  depends."  Automatically,  therefore,  a  process 
looking  toward  a  peaceful  solution  was  set  in  motion. 
This  process  would  have  been  impossible  under  the  pre- 
war system  of  international  disorganization  before  the 
creation  of  the  League  machinery.  By  means  of  it  a 
disinterested  State  was  enabled,  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
without  assuming  an  unfriendly  attitude  toward  either 
contestant,  to  bring  the  question  immediately  before  an 
existing  world  organization. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  sent  immediately  to  all 
States  in  the  League,  the  members  of  the  Council  were 
called  together,  and  Sweden  and  Finland  were  invited 
to  submit  statements.  The  attention  of  the  world  thus 
became  focused  upon  the  dispute  and  the  task  of  evolv- 
ing a  peaceful  settlement  l>ecame  a  matter  of  immediate 
international  interest.  It  was  exactly  this  step  which 
was  lacking  in  late  July  and  August,  1914,  when  Sir 
Edward  Grey  made  every  effort  to  bring  the  nations 
together  about  a  common  conference  table. 

The  Council  assembled  in  London  on  July  9.  The 
first  question  before  it  was  the  status  of  Sweden  and 
Finland  in  the  deliberations.  Sweden  was  not  a  mem- 
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her  of  the  Council,  while  Finland  was  not  even  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League.  It  was  obvious,  however,  that  both 
should  participate  in  the  discussions,  in  order  that  the 
decision  might  be  arrived  at  voluntarily  and  by  agree- 
ment of  all. 

Sweden  was  immediately  admitted  as  a  member  of 
the  Council,  under  Article  IV  of  the  Covenant,  which 
says:  "Any  member  of  the  League  not  represented  on 
the  Council  shall  be  invited  to  send  a  representative  to 
sit  as  a  member  at  any  meeting  of  the  Council  during 
the  consideration  of  matters  specially  affecting  the  in- 
terests of  that  member  of  the  League." 

Finland's  position  was  more  difficult,  however,  as, 
though  that  country  has  applied  for  membership  in  the 
League,  she  cannot  be  formally  admitted  until  the  first 
Assembly.  Nevertheless,  it  was  agreed  by  all  members 
of  the  Council,  including  the  representative  of  Sweden, 
that  Finland  should  be  accorded  full  rights  of  member- 
ship. 

Thereupon  both  nations  presented  their  cases,  first  by 
written  statements  and  later  by  verbal  explanations. 
The  arguments  need  not  be  discussed  in  detail,  for  they 
are  wholly  overshadowed  by  the  fact  that  an  interna- 
tional organization  existed  where  such  arguments  could 
be  presented  and  weighed  at  all.  Both  nations,  in  short, 
placed  their  cases  before  what  might  be  called  the  bar 
of  international  judgment,  and  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  opinion  of  the  disinterested  out- 
side world. 

Vastly  more  than  this,  however,  lay  behind  the  meet- 
ing, because  Sweden,  as  a  member  of  the  League,  and 
Finland,  as  a  State,  having  accepted  the  obligations  of 
the  League  in  this  dispute,  had  bound  themselves  not  to 
go  to  war  until  after  the  award  of  the  Council,  and  even 
then  not  until  after  three  months  had  elapsed.  This, 
of  course,  would  so  postpone  war  as  to  give  the  agencies 
of  peace  and  of  world  public  opinion  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  act. 

The  interior  workings  of  the  Council  in  such  cases 
were  mos±  advantageously  illustrated  in  this  particular 
dispute.  Finland  immediately  claimed  that  the  dispute 
was  a  wholly  domestic  one,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  She  cited  Article  XV,  which  reads : 
"If  the  dispute  between  the  parties  is  claimed  by  one  of 
them,  and  is  found  by  the  Council,  to  arise  out  of  a 
matter  which  by  international  law  is  solely  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  that  party,  the  Council  shall  so 
report,  and  shall  make  no  recommendation  as  to  its 
settlement." 

This  claim  raised  a  direct  question  of  law.  The  first 
step,  then,  was  not  the  bringing  about  of  a  rapproche- 
ment between  the  two  parties,  but  rather  the  interpre- 
tation of  various  local  documents.  Obviously,  that 
phase  of  the  question  could  be  far  better  handled  in  a 
court  of  law- than  in  a  council  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tives. 

Exactly  this  contingency  is  foreseen  in  Article  XIV, 
which  says  that  the  Permanent  Court  of  International 
Justice  may  "give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  ques- 
tion or  dispute  referred  to  it  by  the  Council  or  by  the 
Assembly."  In  other  words,  special  care  has  been  taken 
to  allow  the  diplomatic  branch  of  the  League  of  Nations 
to  separate  disputes  into  their  component  parts,  in  order 
that  purely  legal  questions  may  be  entrusted  to  a  purely 


legal  body.  This  is  a  great  stride  in  advance  of  any- 
thing that  has  hitherto  been  possible  and  very  largely 
affects  the  charge  that  Council  decisions  will  be  based 
on  purely  political  considerations. 

As  it  happens,  the  Permanent  Court  is  now  in  the 
process  of  formation  and  as  a  result  it  has  been  neces- 
sary, in  the  Aaland  case,  to  refer  the  legal  question  to  a 
special  committee  of  three  jurists.  Care  is  to  be  taken 
to  appoint  men  who  not  only  are  recognized  as  impar- 
tial, but  who  come  from  smaller  nations,  having  no 
material  interest  in  the  question. 

The  League  is  proceeding  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
far  better  to  take  necessary  time  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
the  justice  of  which  cannot  be  disputed  than  to  take  a 
hasty,  ill-formed  conclusion,  which  would  discredit  be- 
lief in  the  League's  impartiality.  It  is  hoped  that,  when 
the  jurists  report  on  the  legal  point  and  the  Council 
goes  on  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  whole  broad  question, 
world  public  opinion,  and  especially  that  in  Finland  and 
Sweden,  will  accept  that  decision  as  eminently  just  and 
wise. 

Meanwhile  the  situation  naturally  remains  delicate. 
At  the  meeting  on  July  12  Mr.  Balfour,  as  President  of 
the  Council,  asked  both  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  repre- 
sentatives to  give  public  assurance  that  they  would  take 
every  precaution  not  to  aggravate  it.  Both  of  these  men, 
standing  before  the  Council  and  the  public,  acceded  to 
this  request.  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  two  nations  have 
stood  before  the  world  and  agreed  to  take  no  action  to 
advance  their  own  material  interests  during  the  time 
necessary  for  the  other  disinterested  nations  of  the  world 
to  seek  to  work  out  for  them  a  just  and  peaceful  solution. 


GROWTH  IN  NATIONAL  DEBTS  OF 
THE  WORLD* 

By  O.  P.  AUSTIN 
Statistician,  The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

THE  national  debts  of  the  world  now  approximate 
$265,000,000,000,  against  $44,000,000,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  great  European  war.  The  interest 
charges  on  the  grand  total  now  exceed  $9,000,000,000 
per  annum,  as  against  about  $1,750,000,000  in  the  year 
before  the  war.  The  per  capita  of  national  indebted- 
ness averages,  for  the  aggregate  population  of  all  the 
countries  for  which  debt  figures  are  available,  about 
$150  per  capita,  against  approximately  $27  per  capita 
in  1913,  and  annual  interest  charges  about  $6  per  capita 
at  the  present  time,  as  against  about  $1  per  capita  in 
1913. 

These  figures  are,  of  course,  in  very  round  terms.  It 
is  not  possible  to  measure  with  extreme  statistical  accu- 
racy the  total  national  indebtedness  of  the  world  in  any 
designated  month  or  year,  since  the  official  statements 
of  national  debt  are  in  many  cases  comparatively  infre- 
quent and  in  some  instances  stated  in  terms  not  readily 
comparable  with  those  of  other  countries,  while  the  fig- 
ures covering  the  interest  rates  on  the  various  issues, 
and  therefore  the  annual  interest  charges,  are  even  more 
difficult. 

In  general  terms,  however,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 

*  From  the  June  The  Americas. 
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debts  of  all  countries  and  < •cilmiics  of  the  world  in  which 
national  obligations  arc  created  anil  recorded  aggregated 
a  little  over  $],000.00(>,OIM)  in  the  year  KOO.  s-.'..M)0.- 
oou.ooo  at  (lie  beginning  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  in  1  ;!>:!. 
and  about  $7,000,000,000  at  it*  dose  in  ISlC.  In  the 
thirty-eight  years  of  comparative  peace  which  followed 
the  Napoleonic  wars  the  ad\ancr  was  comparatively  slow. 
the  world  total  standing  at  almut  $S..V>0.ooo.ooo  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Crimean  War,  in  1S.M.  In  the  twenty 
which  included  the  Crimean,  the  American  Civil, 
and  the  Franco-Prussian  wars,  the  period  1S.VI  to  ISM. 
world  national  debts  increa.-cd  l.'.o  per  cent,  advancing 
from  *S..->oo.ooO,000  in  1S">1  to  $22,000,000,000  in  is;  I. 
Then  came  a  forty-year  period,  which  included  not  only 
the  Spanish-American,  the  British-Boer,  the  Balkan, 
and  the  Russo-Japanese  wars,  but  also  large  expendi- 
tures for  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  big  standing 
armies  and  great  navies,  as  well  as  the  construction  of 
railways  and  telegraphs,  many  of  them  by  national  gov- 
ernments or  through  aid  granted  by  them,  and  in  that 
forty-year  j>eriod.  ISM  to  liUI.  national  debts  again 
doubled,  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean war  at  approximately  $1  l.ooo.ooo.ooo.  Then  came 
the  great  Kuropean  war,  with  its  enormous  armies  aggre- 
gating .10.000.000  men:  its  transportation  .of  men,  mu- 
nitions, and  food  supplies  across  great  oceans;  its  use 
of  new  devices  for  destruction  on  land  and  sea,  in  the 
air.  and  beneath  the  oceans,  and  the  additions  to  na- 
tional debts  made  thereby  advanced  by  leaps  and  hounds. 
at  a  rate  hitherto  unheard  of  in  any  of  the  earlier  wars, 
which  sink  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the 
magnitude  in  this  one  in  which  a  dozen  nations  partici- 
pated, and  in  the  six  years  from  it«  beginning,  in  1!M1. 
to  the  present  time  world  indebtedness  grew  from  $11.- 
IMIO.IIIMI.OOO  to  approximately  $265,000,000,000,  an  act- 
ual increase  in  six  years  of  over  $200,000,000,000,  an 
average  annual  increase  of  •*.'(">. ' >oo,000,000,  as  against 
an  average  of  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000,000  per 
annum  in  earlier  years. 

This  appalling  increase  in  world  national  indebted- 
ness during  the  recent  war  is.  as  has  been  indicated,  due 
in  large  degree  to  the  magnitude  of  operations,  the  big- 
ness of  armies  and  navies,  the  transportation  of  men. 
munitions,  and  food  supplies  across  great  oceans,  the 
creation  and  utilization  of  new  devices  for  destruction 
on  land  and  sea,  in  the  air.  and  lx>neath  the  ocean,  and 
also,  in  a  not  inconsiderable  degree,  to  the  fact  that  the 
paper  currency  in  which  these  new  obligations  were 
created  and  with  which  their  proceeds  were  expended 
was  of  a  constantly  decreasing  value  as  measured  by  its 
gold  backing,  until  in  many  cases  only  a  shred  of  gold 
remained  as  the  basis  of  the  paper  currencies  with  which 
the  governmental  securities  were  purchased  or  their  pro- 
ceeds used,  and  as  a  consequence  much  greater  quanti- 
if  this  currency,  still  measured  in  its  original  terms 
of  face  value,  were  required  while  all  of  the  expense-  ,,| 
the  official  machinery  of  the  respective  governments  cor- 
idingly  increased. 

The  purchasers  of  these  new  governmental  securities 
have,  therefore,  the  advantage  of  having  purchased  them 
with  the  use  of  a  currency  of  low  purchasing  power  and 
the  expectation  that  the  value  of  the  currency  in  which 
they  will  be  redeemed  many  years  later  will  be  greatly 
improved  with  the  gradual  deflation  and  return  to  some- 


thing like  normal  or  more  nearly  normal  value  of  the 
currency  of  the  countries  which  have  been  the  principal 
participants  in  the  national  borrowings  meantime.  In 
certain  of  the  important  European  countries  the  ratio 
of  gold  to  outstanding  notes  was  in  the  closing  year-  of 
the  war  only  about  one-sixth  as  much  as  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  as  a  result  of  the  low  purchasing 
power  of  this  currency  much  larger  sums  of  it  were  re- 
quired, and  could  only  be  obtained  by  borrowing.  In 
fact,  this  low  purchasing  power  of  the  currency  in  which 
the  bonds  were  paid  for  may  be  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  chief  factors  in  the  bigness  of  the  war  debt. 

Bond  Sales  Below  Par  a  Factor 

Still  another  factor  in  the  great  increase  in  quantity 
of  securities  issued  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  many 
instances  the  sums  realized  for  them  were  materially 
less  than  their  face  value,  the  issuing  price  of  the  securi- 
ties of  most  of  the  European  countries  having  been  from 
2  to  10  per  cent,  and  in  a  few  instances  approximately 
20  ]>er  cent,  below  their  face  values,  and  the  sums  thus 
realized  for  them  materially  less  than  that  which  they 
nominally  represent  and  on  which  interest  payments 
must  be  made,  and  final  payment  also  made  at  their  full 
face  value,  irrespective  of  the  sums  received  for  them 
when  they  were  issued.  This  statement  relates  espe- 
cially to  the  share  of  the  debts  classed  as  "funded"'  or 
"bonded.''  In  a  few  countries.  e-|>ecially  the  United 
States.  Australia,  and  in  most  of  the  issues  of  Canada, 
the  issue  of  securities  was  made  at  the  full  face  or  par 
values,  but  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  funded  se- 
curities issued  by  the  European  government*  the  custom 
which  lias  long  prevailed  on  that  continent  of  making 
the  sales  at  something  less  than  the  nominal  face  value 
of  the  bonds  prevailed  during  the  war,  increasing  in 
intensity  with  the  needs  of  the  respective  governments 
and  the  declining  gold  value  of  the  currency  utilized  in 
payment  for  the  securities  issued.  In  fact,  the  sums 
which  the  European  governments  received  for  their 
funded  debts  created  during  the  war  was  about  $5,500,- 
000,000  below  the  face  value  of  the  securities  issued. 

The  creation  of  national  debts,  which  began  with  the 
Republic  of  Venice  in  1171.  was  then  declared  justifiable 
in  time  of  war  upon  the  grounds  that  future  generations 
should  bear  a  part  of  the  expense  incurred  in  defense  of 
the  common  country,  and,  from  that  time  down  to  the 
present,  the  bulk  of  national  debts  haa  been  accumulated 
by  wars  or  in  preparation  for  war.  The  additions  to 
national  debts  in  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic  war  was 
over  $200,000,000  per  annum,  dropping  to  an  average 
of  less  than  $50,000,000  in  the  thirty-eight  years  from 
their  close  to  the  Crimean  War,  averaging  about  $650,- 
000,000  per  annum  in  the  twenty  years  1854-74,  which 
included  the  Crimean,  the  American  Civil,  and  the 
Franco-Prussian  wars.  In  the  twenty-seven  years  be- 
tween the  close  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  to  the  great 
European  war,  a  period  which  included  the  Spanish- 
American,  the  British-Boer,  the  Balkan,  and  the  Russo- 
Japanese  wars,  and  also  the  creation  of  great  war  or- 
ganizations on  land  and  sea  and  the  construction  of 
railway  and  telegraph  lines,  in  part  by  government  or 
governmental  aid,  the  additions  to  national  debts  aver- 
aged about  $(>00,000,000  per  annum,  though  in  a  few 
instances  exceeded  $1,000,000,000  per  annum,  but  sink 
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into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  annual  aver- 
age of  $35,000,000,000  per  annum  in  the  six  years  since 
the  beginning  of  the  European  war. 

Increase  General  in  All  Countries 

The  chief  increase  occurs  in  the  debts  of  the  dozen 
countries  and  colonies  participating  in  the  war,  though 
in  practically  every  country  for  which  figures  are  avail- 
able the  1919-20  figures  show  larger  totals  than  those 
at  the  beginning  of  "the  war  period,  which  advanced  the 
costs  of  everything  and  increased  expenditures,  neces- 
sitating loans  of  at  least  a  temporary  character.  This 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  debts  of 
the  European  countries  as  a  whole  grew  from  $32,000,- 
000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  $184,000,000,000 
at  the  date  of  the  armistice  and  $223,000,000,000 
at  the  latest  available  date;  those  of  North  America, 
which  included  the  United  States  and  Canada  among 
the  participants  in  the  war,  grew  from  $2,150,000,000 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  $27,800,000,000  at  the 
date  of  the  armistice  and  $26,946,000,000  at  the  present 
time,  while  those  of  South  America,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Oceania  combined  grew  from  less  than  8^/2  billion  dol- 
lars in  1913  to  12%  billions  in  1919. 

Of  the  $220,000,000,000  added  to  world  national  in- 
debtedness since  the  beginning  of  the  European  war,  ap- 
proximately $200,000,000,000,  or  more  than  nine-tenths, 
was  created  by  the  seven  great  countries  participating 
in  the  war,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  the  United 
States,  Eussia,  Germany,  and  Austria-Hungary.  Great 
Britain  increased  her  debt  from  approximately  3%  bil- 
lion dollars  in  1913  to  38  billions  at  the  present  time; 
France,  from  6%  billion  dollars  to  46  billions;  Italy, 
from  about  3  billion  dollars  to  15  billions;  the  United 
States,  from  1  billion  to  25  billion  dollars ;  Russia,  from 
41/2  billion  dollars  in  1913  to  25  billions  at  the  date  of 
the  advent  of  the  Bolsheviki,  in  1917;  Germany,  from 
a  little  over  1  billion  dollars"  in  1913  to  48  billions,  and 
Austria-Hungary,  from  3%  billion  dollars  in  1913  to 
27  billions  (though  how  much 'of  this  latest  figure  will 
be  charged  'respectively  against  the  political  entities 
formed  from  the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  can- 
not now  be  determined).  Belgium's  debt,  which  was  a 
little  less  than  $1,000,000,000  prior  to  the  war,  is  now 
about  $4,000,000,000;  Canada  and  Australia  increased 
their  indebtedness  about  11/2  billion  dollars  each ;  Japan 
apparently  "paid  her  way"  from  current  funds  and  taxa- 
tion, since  her  debt  at  the  present  time  exceeds  that  of 
1913  by  less  than  $100,000,000,  a  mere  trifle  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  other  active  participants  of  the 
war.  Poland  has  developed  a  debt  (measured  by  her 
paper  currency,  which  has  an  extremely  small  gold  back- 
ing) of  about  iy2  billion  dollars,-  face  value,  since  her 
establishment  as  an  independent  government,  with 
power  to  create  national  debts.  The  increase  in  the  debt 
of  Turkey,  which  can  only  be  approximated,  was  appar- 
ently about  iy2  billion  dollars,  aside  from  loans  by  Ger- 
many and  Austria-Hungary.  How  much  of  the  indebt- 
edness of  the  countries  dismembered  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  including  especially  Russia,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Turkey — to  say  nothing  of  Germany,  which  lost  a  con- 
siderable area  and  population  both  in  Europe  and  the 
colonial  world — >will  be  allotted  to  the  respective  new 


political  divisions  created  from  their  territory,  and  how 
much  will  be  retained  by  the  governments  operating 
under  the  former  titles  of  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Turkey,  etc.,  cannot  be  determined  or  even 
approximated. 

Germany  Leads  in  Per  Capita  Increase 

In  the  five  great  countries  which  emerged  from  active 
participation  in  the  war  without  any  material  change 
in  area  or  population,  it  is  practicable  to  approximate 
the  increase  in  indebtedness  and  also  in  the  per  capita 
indebtedness  of  their  respective  populations.  Great 
Britain's  debt,  which,  according  to  the  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States,  was  about  $78  per  capita  in 
1913,  is  now  apparently  $850  per  capita;  France,  $160 
in  1913  and  $1,150  at  the  present  time;  Italy,  $83  per 
capita  in  1913  and  about  $365  at  the  present  time;  Ger- 
many, from  $18  per  capita  (exclusive  of  the  debts  of 
the  German  States)  in  1913  to  about  $800  per  capita  of 
her  reduced  population  at  the  present  time,  and  the 
United  States,  from  $11  per  capita  in  1913  to  $225  per 
capita  in  1920.  Italy's  per  capita  indebtedness  now 
stands  about  four  times  as  much  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war ;  that  of  France,  seven  times  as  much ;  that  of 
Great  Britain,  eleven  times  as  much ;  that  of  the  United 
States,  twenty  times  as  much,  and  that  of  Germany, 
forty-four  times  as  much  per  capita  as  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

Most  of  these  enormous  debts  accumulated  during  the 
war  are  "internal" — that  is,  they  are  owed  to  the  people 
of  the  respective  governments  which  created  the  debts. 
In  pre-war  times,  borrowing  by  nations  frequently  ex- 
tended to  the  people  of  other  countries,  but  as  the  coun- 
tries whose  people  were  in  position  to  loan  money  on 
governmental  securities  were  in  nearly  every  case  par- 
ticipants in  the  recent  war,  the  opportunity  for  borrow- 
ing "abroad"  practically  terminated  in  the  early  years 
of  the  war,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  governments  were 
compelled  to  draw  practically  all  of  their  borrowings 
from  their  own  people,  though  Russia  did  in  the  opening 
years  of  the  war  borrow  considerable  sums  from  other 
countries,  especially  Great  Britain  and  France,  whose 
people  already  held  large  amounts  of  Russian  pre-war 
securities.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Russian  securities 
amounting  to  about  3%  billion  dollars  are  now  held  in 
France  and  about  2%  billion  dollars  in  Great  Britain ; 
just  how  much  of  these  are  of  the  pre-war  variety  can- 
not be  accurately  determined,  though  of  course  all  of 
those  included  in  this  discussion  are  pre-Bolshevik. 
While  Great  Britain  loaned  about  $9,000,000,000  to  cer- 
tain of  her  colonies  and  her  allies,  and  the  United  States, 
as  is  well  known,  loaned  $10,000,000,000  to  her  allies 
in  Europe,  the  bulk  of  the  $210,000,000,000  of  money 
added  to  the  national  debts  of  the  world  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  has  been  drawn  from  the  people  of  the 
respective  governments  making  the  loans — from  the 
owners  of  large  fortunes,  the  active  capitalists,  the  in- 
vestors, those  engaged  in  the  industries  and  commerce, 
and  also  in  a  much  larger  degree  than  usual  from  the 
masses,  including  even  those  of  extremely  limited  in- 
comes, who  not  infrequently  "skimped''  to  help  their 
country  in  the  great  struggle  which  appealed  to  their 
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loyalty  and  pride  of  nationality.  The  percentage  of 
Imputations  thus  contributing  t«  the  current  expenses 
of  the  war  was  far  larger  in  tin-  great  struggle  of  11)13-18 
than  in  any  earlier  war. 

Full  Face  Value  Seldom  Received 

The  European  loans  of  this  war,  like  most  of  those 
created  on  former  occasions;,  have  not,  as  already  stated, 
supplied  to  the  borrowers,  the  governments,  the  full 
amount  of  capital  which  they  have  promised  to  return 
to  those  who  made  the  loans.  In  a  large  proportion  of 
the  loans  of  the  countries  participating  in  the  war,  the 
securities  issued  were,  as  already  stated,  sold  at  less  than 
their  face  value  or  par,  the  chief  exceptions  to  this  rule 
being  the  United  States.  Australia,  and  Canada,  though 
in  the  last  mentioned  only  one  or  two  loans  were  issued 
at  slightly  le-s  than  their  face  value.  In  (!reat  Britain 
two  loans  were  issued  at  95  per  cent  of  their  face  value, 
one  at  approximately  85.  In  France  nearly  all  of  the 
securities  issued  were  at  considerably  less  than  par, 
ranging  from  96  down  to  about  TO  per  cent  of  their  face 
value;  in  Russia,  the  rate  of  most  of  the  loans  issued 
down  to  April,  1917,  was  at  about  95 ;  Italy,  from  97 
down  to  87;  Germany,  in  nearly  all  the  loans  98  per 
cent  of  the  face  value;  in  Austria  and  in  Hungary,  in 
which  the  loans  were  made  by  the  respective  govern- 
ments and  not  jointly,  the  rates  ranged  from  97  down 
to  about  91 ;  and  to  the  extent  thus  indicated  the  Euro- 
pean governments  are  now  paying  interest  on  sums  ma- 
terially larger  than  that  which  they  realized  from  the 
sale  of  their  securities,  anil  must,  when  the  bonds  are 
redeemed,  pay  the  full  face  value  as  against  the  reduced 
amount  which  they  accepted  for  their  securities  under 
the  stress  of  their  needs  when  they  were  respectively 
issued.  This  habit,  however,  of  issuing  governmental 
securities  at  less  than  their  face  value  is  not  peculiar  to 
the  recent  war,  having  obtained  on  many  former  occa- 
sions in  certain  of  the  European  countries  upon  the 
theory  that  by  selling  the  bonds  at  less  than  their  face 
value  they  were  able  to  place  them  at  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  they  would  be  compelled  to  pay  if  their 
full  face  value  was  demanded. 

Debts  Largely  Owned  at  Home 

As  to  the  future  of  the  enormous  indebtedness  now 
existing,  and  especially  that  added  during  the  recent 
war.  it  may  be  said  that  the  large  sums  which  must  be 
paid  annually  for  interest  and  principal  will  be  in  nearly 
all  cases  paid  to  the  citizens  of  the  country  paying  the 
same,  the  sums  collected  from  the  citizens  and  business 
organizations  by  taxation  being  again  paid  out  within 
the  same  country  and  in  some  cases  to  the  same  indi- 
viduals as  holders  of  the  securities,  while  the  holders  of 
the  securities  in  question  may  reasonably  expect  that, 
with  the  progress  of  deflation  and  return  to  a  more  stable 
currency,  the  purchasing  power,  and  therefore  value,  of 
the  moneys  in  which  the  securities  are  finally  to  be  re- 
deemed will  be  materially  greater  than  that  in  which 
they  were  bought. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  all  countries  for 
which  figures  are  obtainable  the  indebtedness,  funded 
and  floating  in  combination,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  at  the  date  of  the  armistice,  and  at  the  latest  data 


available,  the  actual  date  which  the  figures  represent 
being  in  each  case  indicated  in  the  tabulation.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  in  a  very  few  instance^  the  figures 
include  comparatively  small  Minis  of  paper  currency,  the 
direct  issues  of  the  governments  named,  but  these  form 
an  extremely  small  percentage  of  the  grand  total  and 
do  not  in  any  instance  include  the  currency  or  note'  issues 
of  the  great  organizations  supplying  the  bulk  of  the 
paper  currency  of  the  principal  countries  in  question. 

\<iti',iinl  Debts  of  the  World,  1713  to  1920* 


(As  nearly  as  can  be  stated) 

Period. 

171,'t     Peace  of  Utrecht 

1793     Prior  to  Napoleonic  wars 

1816     Following  Napoleonic  wars 

1848    Beginning  of  Crimean  War 

1862     Beginning  of  U.  S.  Civil  War 

1873    Close  of  Franco-Prussian  War 

1897  Prior     to     Spanish  -  American,     Boer, 
Russo-Japanese,  and  Balkan  wars.. 

1914  Kuropean  war    

1915  European  war    

1916  European  war    

1917  Kuropean  war    

1918  European  war   

1919  European  war    

1920  European  war    


Amount. 

$1,500,000,000 

2,500,000,000 

7,000,000,000 

8,400,000,000 

l:{,400,000,000 

22,400,000,000 

30,200,000,000 

44,100,000,000 

56,900,000,000 

120,485,000,000 

199,100,000,000 

225,300,000,000 

248,000,000,000 

255,000,000,000 


*  Stated  at  par  or  face  value  of  outstanding  obligations. 

Aggregate  Funded  Debt  l»suc»,  1914  to  1920,  by  Chief 
Participant*  in  the  War 


Average 
issue 
price. 

United  States  100.00 

Australia    100.00 

New  Zealand 100.00 

India  *    100.00 

Canada   99.39 

Great  Britain   96.45 

France    :..     75.74 

Italy    90.01 

Russia  t    91.94 

Germany    97 . 84 

Austria    93 . 70 

Hungary   96.08 


Amount  actually 

received  from 
Par  value.  subscribers. 


$21.472,000,000 

1,029,000,000 

187,000,000 

331,000,000 

1,982,000,000 

26,428,000,000 

12,598,000,000 

.•:.<rjtt,000,000 

6,175,000,000 

-•::.:!29,000,000 

8,308,000,000 

3,776,000,000 


$21,472,000,000 

1,029,000,000 

187,000,000 

331,000,000 

1,970,000,000 

25,489,000,000 

9,542.000,000 

2,724,000,000 

5,677,000,000 

22,826,000,000 

7,790,000,000 

3,628,000,000 


•  Down  to  March,  1918.     t  Down  to  April,  1917. 

NOTE. — This  table  presents  only  the  "funded"  or  "bonded" 
issues  during  the  European  war.  and  the  totals  are  therefore 
not  comparable  with  the  grand  totals  of  debt  of  the  respect 
he  i-iiuntrles,  since  the  grand  totals  Include  "floating"  ami 
other  unfunded  debts,  and  also  Include  the  debts  existing 
prior  to  the  war. 

/••T  rnpita  Ilebtt  of  Principal  Count  rie»,  1913  and  1920. 


1913. 

1'nited  States  $11 

(treat  Britain   78 

France    160 

Italy    83 

Germany    ig 

Russia    27 

Austria    63 

Hungary  70 

Australia    18 

Canada   , 70 


1920. 

$225 

s.->() 

1,150 

365 

»800 

t!25 

J625 

J387 

318 

159 


*  Exclusive  of  debts  of  German  States.    1 1917.    $1918. 
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Xatinnnl  Debts  of  the  World  in  1913,  1918,  and  1919-1920 


(As  nearly  as  can  be  stated) 

Pre-war. 

Armistice.                     Latest  available. 

Argentina    

1013.. 

$732,398.000         15)18.. 

¥866,380.000         1918.. 

$866,380,000 

Australia  

1913.. 

80,753,000        1918.. 

975,738,000         1919  .  . 

1,583,000.000 

Australia   States  

1913.. 

1,348,624,000         15UC... 

3.741,301.000         3917.. 

1,813,000,000 

Austria    («)  

1913.. 

2.152,490.000         1918.. 

16,475,000,000         1019.  . 

17.668,000.000 

Belgium     

1914.. 

825.2(59,000         1918.. 

3,500,000,000         1920.. 

4,000,000,000 

Bolivia    

1913.. 

19,369,000         1918.. 

23,307,000         1910  .  . 

26,500,000 

Brazil   

1912.. 

663,667,000         1017.. 

1,073,826,000         3918.  . 

1,118.546.000 

British   West   Africa  .  .  . 

1913.. 

55,200,000         3017.. 

67.100,000         1018.. 

63.000.000 

British    West    Indies... 

1913.. 

29,100,000         3017.. 

30.200,000         1918.. 

32.800.000 

Bulgaria    

1912.. 

135,300,000         1018.  . 

800.000,000         1010.  . 

2.158.000.000 

Canada    

1913.. 

544,391.000         1918.. 

1,300.000,000         1920.. 

1,935.946.000 

Cevlon   

1913.. 

30,011,000         1018.. 

27,100,000         1919.. 

27.100,000 

Chile  

1913.. 

207.704.000         1018.  . 

228,377,000        1018.. 

228,377.000 

China    

1913.. 

069.180.000         1016.  . 

1,066,640.000         1020.  . 

1,534.575.000 

Chosen    

1913.. 

21.837,000         1918.. 

46,652,000         1918.  . 

46.652.000 

Colombia    

1913.. 

24,234,000        1918.. 

22,856,000         1918.  . 

22.856.000 

Costa   Rica  

1913.. 

16.488.000         1017.. 

20.254,000         1917.. 

20.254.000 

Cuba    

1914.. 

67,620.000         1016.. 

(.5.923,000         3938.. 

63.289,000 

Denmark    

1913.. 

95.579,000         1918.  . 

161.700,000         1918 

161.700.000 

Dominican  Republic.... 

1914.. 

13,218,000         1938.. 

13,686.000         1919.. 

13.358.000 

Dutch  East  Indies  

1916.. 

01.871,000         1016.  . 

91.871.000 

Ecuador    

1913.. 

19.780,000         1918.  . 

25.756.000         1938.. 

25.756.000 

Egypt    

1913.. 

459.153,000         3918.. 

455.338,000         1918.  . 

455.338.000 

Finland    

1913.. 

33,706,000         1916.  . 

34.618.000         1916.. 

34.618.000 

France  

1913.. 

6.346.129.000         1918.  . 

30.000.000.000         1920.  . 

46.025.000,000 

French    Colonies  

1912.. 

210.667,000         1913.. 

476.711.000         1018.. 

579,711.000 

Germany    

1913.. 

1.104,052,000         1918.. 

10.000.000.000         1020.  . 

48.552.000.000 

(  Jerman    States  , 

3013.. 

3.854,705,000         1917.. 

4,341.611.000         3920.  . 

4,500.000,000 

German    Colonies  

1913.. 

32.410.000         1013  .  . 

32,410,000         1913.. 

32.410.000 

Greece    

1913.. 

206.640,000         1917.. 

259,725,000         1919.. 

469,367,000 

Guatemala    

1913.. 

17.577,000         1917.. 

36.230.000        1917.. 

16.230.000 

Haiti  

1912.. 

42.863.00O         1014  .  . 

30.373,000         1917.. 

24,983.000 

Honduras   

1913.. 

121.261.000         1018.. 

130.758.000         3939.. 

131.771,000 

Hungary    (  ft  )  

1913.. 

1.731.350.000         1918.. 

8.513.848,000         3920.. 

9.412.000.000 

India,  British  

1912.. 

1.475.272.000         1037.. 

3.546.237.000         1917.. 

1.546.237,000 

Italy  

1913.. 

2.921,153.000         3918.. 

12.000,000,000         1920.  . 

18,102.000.000 

Japan    

1913.. 

1.241.997.000         1918.. 

1.244,375.000         1920.. 

1,300.000,000 

Mexico    

1912.. 

226,404.000         1918.. 

377.333,000         1919.. 

500.000.000 

Netherlands    

1914.. 

461.649.000         1017.. 

762.527.000         1910.. 

981.349.000 

New   Zealand  

1913.. 

438.271.000         1018.. 

734.000.000         1010.. 

856,875,000 

Newfoundland    

1913.. 

27.450.000         1018.. 

34,870,000         1919.. 

35.000.000 

Nicaragua   .-. 

,  1913.. 

9.189.000         3917.. 

18,596,000         1917.. 

18.596.000 

Norwav    

;  1913.. 

07,215,000         1918.. 

107.400,000         1020.. 

250.000.000 

Panama    .  .  ".  

1912.. 

5.100         1016.  . 

7.172.000         1919.. 

7.101.000 

Paraguay    

1913.. 

12.751.000         1918.. 

13.515.000         1918.. 

13.515,000 

Peru  

1913.. 

34.268.000         1016.. 

34.035,000         1916.. 

34.015.000 

Philippines    

1913.. 

12,000,000         1017.. 

20.301,000         1919.. 

20,470,000 

Poland    

1919.. 

1.356.600.000 

Portugal  

1913.. 

047.603.000         1018.  . 

1.2S9.646.000         1918.. 

1.289,646.000 

Rumania    

1913.. 

316.603.000         3015.. 

355.104.000         1018.. 

1.022.000.000 

Russia   

1914.. 

4,537.861.000         1037.. 

25.000.000.000         1917  .  . 

25.000.000.000 

Salvador    

1913.. 

0.970.000         1918.  . 

11.098,000         1918.. 

11.098.000 

Serbia  

3913.. 

126.232.000         15(13.. 

126,232.000         1913.. 

126.232,000 

Siam    

1913.. 

27.709.000         1918.. 

32.935.000         1919.. 

32.616.000 

Spain    

3014.. 

1,814.270.000         1917.. 

1,964.206.000         1910.. 

1,985.774.000 

Straits    Settlements... 

1913.. 

33.627.000         3917.. 

37.100.000         1010.  . 

57.424.000 

Sweden     

1013.. 

161.390.000         1017.. 

249.298.000         1920.  . 

336,420.000 

Switzerland    

1912.. 

23.614.000         1018.. 

205.439,000         1018.. 

205.439,000 

Turkev    

1913.. 

675.654.000         3017.. 

1.450.000.000         1918.. 

2.000.000.000 

Union  South  Africa... 

1013.. 

573,415.000         1018.  . 

780.766.000         1018.  . 

780,766,000 

United   Kingdom  

1013.. 

3.485.818.000         1018.. 

36.301.000.000         1920.  . 

39.314,000.000 

United    States  

1033.. 

1.028.564.000         3018.. 

17.005.431.000         1920.. 

24.974.936.000 

Uruguay   

1013.. 

137,827.000         1018.. 

364.308.000         1918.. 

164.308,000 

Venezuela    

1913.. 

35,051,000         1918.. 

2S.983.000         1918.. 

28.983,000 

Total  

$43,200,931,000 

$214,975,373,000 

$265.305,022.000 

Recapitulation  by  Major  Groups 

1913. 

1918. 

1919-'20. 

Europe   

$32,144,462.000 

$184.086.453.000 

$224.950,145,000 

North    America  

2,159,395,000 

19.031.  724.000 

27.703.386.000 

South    America  

1,887,049.000 

2.481.323.000 

2.259.236.000 

Asia    

3.811.732.000 

4.113.320.000 

4,656.945,000 

Africa  

1,087.768,000 

1.303.204.000 

1.299,214,000 

Oceania    

1,867,648,000 

3,451,039,000 

4,252,875,000 

(a)   Includes  69  per  cent  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  debt.          (6)   Includes  31  per  cent  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  debt. 
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THE  WAR  HAS  NOT  DESTROYED 


The  Will  to  End  War 

By  ARTHUR  DEERIN  CALL 
SOLACES 

AT  A  TFMI:  when  men  everywhere  are  depressed  and 
in  despair  liecause  of  tlie  losses  and  sorrows  of  an 
Uprecedented  war.  a  war  that  still  hangs  t>n  from  the 
Baltic  to  tin-  Caucasus,  through  the  I-cvant  and  )>eyoud, 
it  lia>  been  i-oinforting  to  inc  to  search  out  some  of  the 
tilings  worth  while  which,  it  would  seem,  the  war  has, 
happily,  left  to  us.  It  is  a  solace  to  feel  that  our  hope 
in  public  education  survives;  that  we  have  faith  that  we 
may  yet  attain  unto  truth:  that  the  dignity  of  human 
chaiacter  remains,  and  that  our  /.eal  for  self-culture 
continues.  It  is  heartening  to  find  that  men  still  recog- 
ni/e  the  social  importance  of  individual  behavior,  and 
that  they  demand  \eracity,  as  of  old.  The  human  strug- 
gle for  a  moral  ideal  goes  on.  The  tasks  of  the  day  are 
•  because  the  aspirations  of  democracv  within  the 
State  are  still  discernible,  and  because  the  social  purpose 
:i  to  be  back  of  the  great  motives  of  men.  The  war 
has  taken  much,  but  it  has  left  these.  And,  more  com- 
forting than  any  one  of  them,  in  no  small  measure  be- 
cause of  them,  there  remains  also  the  will  to  end  war. 
Indeed,  the  war  itself  has  \italixed  this  purpose,  so  con- 
spicuously a  feature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  more 
widely  and  convincingly. 

Men  have  always  felt  the  paradox  of  Christian  civili- 
zation to  be  it.s  wars:  the  amazing  wonder  of  human 
history  to  be  its  incongruous  >pcar-stickings  and  grilc- 
-onie  blood-lettings. 

Hefore  this  war  a  few  of  us  were  calling  attention  to 
the  distressing  cost  of  it  all  in  the  terms  of  wealth: 
to  the  far  more  unhappy  costs  because  of  the  per- 
version of  judgments.  We  saw  even  in  those  threat- 
ening days  the  slow,  hopeful  evolution  of  a  more 
rational  interpretation  of  international  behavior,  the 
gradually  increasing  substitution  of  judicial  and  other 
peaceful  methods  of  -cttling  international  disputes.  We 
argued  that  such  things  made  for  an  inevitable  improve- 
ment in  an  intolerable  world  situation;  that,  indeed, 
they  meant  the  ultimate  doom  of  international  wars. 
We  aimed  to  make  our  arguments  against  war  more  than 
mere  emotional,  personal,  and  .-ubjective  ravings  of 
"well-meaning  pacifists."  \Ve  thought  them  more  than 
simply  transcendental  fulniinations  of  theorists  am) 
dogmatists.  \\'e  believed  them  more  valuable  than  vain 
ex-cathedra  utterances  wholly  lacking  in  proof.  We 
assumed  our  arguments  l><  be  capable  of  scientific  dem- 
onstration. We  had  long  known  that  it  is  difficult  to 
dogmati/.e  upon  the  causes  of  war,  and,  similarly,  upon 
the  prospect  of  ending  war.  We  were  always  ready  to 
grant  that  the  world  presents  no  problem  so  intricate 
as  the  problem  of  substituting  r-'a-on  for  force  in  the 
settlement  of  international  di.-putes.  But,  behind  the 
will  to  end  war,  we  sought  out  the  arguments  founded 
in  logic  and  honest  research.  We  saw  that,  as  it  is 
po.-sihle  to  demonstrate  scientifically  that  there  has  been 
a  -uc.c~.iul  group  control  of  individual  crimes  of  vio- 


lence, so  it  should  IK-  jxissible  to  demonstrate  scientific- 
ally that  there  is  an  evolution  in  the  law  to  end  crimes 
of  international  violence.  The  individual  highwayman 
leads  a  precarious  and  a  hunted  career.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  nation  highwayman.  Objective  inquiry 
shows  that  the  fighting  instinct  among  men  has  been 
curbed  and  altered  by  law.  The  same  kind  of  inquiry 
tells  us  that  the  war  instinct  of  nations  must  accept  the 
same  fate,  for  otherwise,  with  our  highly  scientific  means 
of  destruction,  the  nations  cannot  long  endure. 

Yet,  as  we  feared,  a  war  came,  a  devastating  war.  But 
the  supreme  lesson  of  all  that  now  is  that  we  were  right 
then;  and  that  now,  if  civilization  is  to  survive,  the  na- 
tions must  again  go  collectively  about  the  job  of  ending, 
if  possible,  once  for  all,  this  paradox,  this  amazing 
scourge,  this  incongruous  orgy,  this  indescribable  horror 
of  war.  The  war  has  been  a  sufficing  demonstration  of 
the  truth  we  aimed  to  teach  then.  Hence  this  will  to 
end  war  is,  partly  because  of  the  war.  more  apparent  and 
outspoken  among  men  everywhere.  Thus  there  is  balm 
in  (iilead:  there  w  a  physician  there. 

THE  BENUMBING  COSTS  OF  IT 
In  Money 

The  reasons  for  this  will  to  end  war  are  not  difficult 
to  find.  For  example,  the  money  cost  of  it  all  has  been 
brought  home  to  us  anew,  and  the  will  to  stop  it 
strengthened.  And  that  cost  is  bewildering  as  it  is  im- 
pressive. The  national  debts  of  the  world  have  increased 
since  1!H3  from  $43,200 ,93 1,000  to  $:iJ<>:>,3o5,022,000, 
and  they  are  still  mounting.  The  per  capita  debt  of 
the  United  States  has  increased  during  the  same  period 
from  $11  to  $225;  of  (ireat  Britain  from  $78  to  $850; 
of  France,  from  $160  to  $1.1. •>(».  The  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal  cost  us  approximately  $400.000,000.  Bv 
I  HI  8  the  direct  money  cost  of  the  war  had  risen  to 
$10,0(10,000  an  hour — a  Panama  Canal  every  one  and 
two-thirds  days.  The  total  direct  expense  during  the 
period  of  the  war  was  equivalent  to  lii.'i  Panama  canals. 

If  to  the  direct  costs  we  add  the  no  less  tangible  in- 
direct money  costs,  we  have  the  amazing  equivalent  of 
at  least  !(30  Panama  canals.  And  the  indirect  costs  are 
most  distressing.  The  13,000,000  dead  boys  mean  at 
least  13,000,000  others  prematurely  dead  because  of 
lowered  vitality — in  fact,  of  broken  hearts.  But  just 
those  13.000,000  dead  boys,  representing  a  number  con- 
siderably more  than  twice  the  total  deaths  due  to  all  the 
wars  of  the  nineteenth  century,  including  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  Napoleonic  struggles,  mean  13,000,000 
less  among  our  best  producers.  Prof.  Ernest  L.  Bogart 
finds,  and  he  has  been  confirmed  by  such  statisticians 
as  0.  P.  Austin,  the  direct  and  indirect  money  costs  of 
the  great  World  War  to  have  been  $337,946,179,657. 
But  that  was  two  years  ago.  The  costs  are  still  accumu- 
lating, let  us  repeat.  As  Professor  Bogart  adds: 

"The  figures  presented  In  this  summary  are  both  Incom- 
iprelienslhle  and  appalling:  yet  even  these  <lo  not  take  Into 
account  the  effect  of  the  war  on  life,  human  vitality,  eco- 
nomic- well  Ix-lng,  ethic*,  morality,  or  other  phases  c.f  human 
relationships  and  activities  which  have  Ix-en  disorganized 
and  injured." 

Since  a  billion  is  sueh  an  incomprehensible  number, 
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the  staggering  financial  situation  of  the  world  may  be 
more  nearly  realized  if  the  case  be  put  thus :  The  total 
debts  of  the  nations  are  $265,000,000,000,  which  means 
$221,000,000,000  more  than  in  1913.  The  annual  in- 
terest on  these  debts  is  over  $9,000,000,000,  five  times 
greater  than  before  the  war.  Now,  according  to  the 
latest  figures,  the  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
in  all  the  world  is  only  1,692,604,366.  The  total  num- 
ber of  seconds  which  have  passed  during  the  1920  years 
of  our  Christian  era  is  only  1,078,272,000.  And  yet 
these  inconceivable  expenses  do  not  include  the  money 
value  of  crippled  soldiers,  or  of  invalided  and  devital- 
ized armies  and  civilian  populations.  The  property  loss 
in  France,  $13,000,000,000,  is  not  included.  The  fig- 
ures do  not  tell  us  of  the  destruction  of  productive  ma- 
chinery, the  reduced  production,  the  lower  birth-rate, 
and  the  accelerated  race  deterioration  around  the  world. 

It  is  said  that  the  fear  of  costs  does  not  deter  nations 
from  going  to  war.  I  believe  it  does.  Whether  it  does 
or  not,  it  ought.  In  1913,  our  navy  bill  was  $150,000,- 
000.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  navy  by  the  66th 
Congress  is  $433,279,574.  Our  army  bill  for  1915  was 
$111,000,000.  Our  present  army  bill  is  $392,558,365. 
Our  present  expenditures  for  the  army,  navy,  fortifica- 
tions, Military  Academy,  and  pensions,  as  provided  by 
the  last  Congress,  is  $900,265,847.  Interest  on  our  pub- 
lic debt  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  a  war  expense,  will 
be  $980,000,000 ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  $260,000,000  for 
the  sinking  fund,  we  discover  that  our  yearly  expense 
for  our  public  debt  alone  is  more  than  our  total  annual 
governmental  expenditure  prior  to  the  war.  By  the 
most  conservative  figures  it  appears  that  for  every  dollar 
spent  by  our  government,  85  cents  is  because  of  war. 
When  we  remind  ourselves  of  those  other  and  relatively 
higher  war  expenditures  in  Europe  and  elsewhere ;  when 
we  recall  that  while  the  world's  net  annual  war  expense 
in  1913  was  $4,000,000,000,  that  is  relatively  but  a 
paltry  sum  now  indeed ;  when  we  think  of  what  all  this 
means  in  the  way  of  a  continuing  expense  through  the 
century  that  lies  before,  and  try  to  compute  it  in  terms 
of  the  unimaginable  billions,  we  have  to  accept  the  fact 
that  all  of  our  efforts  to  apply  our  theories  of  social 
organization  are  to  be  tragically  retarded.  The  better 
homes,  the  more  general  education  of  our  people,  the 
better  health  and  the  reduction  of  the  death  rate,  the 
new  machinery,  the  new  artisans,  the  new  roads  and 
river  channels,  the  forest  conservation,  the  development 
of  water-power,  of  agriculture,  of  irrigation,  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  all  must  feel,  and  that  for  generations  to 
come,  the  handicap  of  our  enormous  expenditures  be- 
cause of  war. 

As  Franklin  K.  Lane,  while  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
replied  when  asked  once  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  the 
war  money  at  his  disposal  to  expend  upon  constructive 
work,  he  replied  that  he  would  take  the  carnotite  ores  of 
the  West,  reduce  them  to  radium,  and  eliminate  one-half 
the  cancer.  He  would  go  scientifically  into  the  business 
of  finding  out  what  is  in  our  mountains.  He  would 
search  out  the  deposits  of  potash  in  kelp  and  valley.  He 
would  eliminate  the  fly  and  mosquito,  and  build  up  a 
better  national  health.  He  said  : 

"So  is  it  not  plain  that  if  the  world  would  spend  upon 
man-making  rather  thau  upon  man-killing,  wonderful  things 


might  be  accomplished?  .  .  .  The  curse  of  war  and  prep- 
aration for  war  is  not  that  men  die,  but  that  they  do  not 
live  to  do  their  share  towards  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  social  and  commercial  life.  .  .  .  Such  a  people  as  ours, 
encouraged  by  a  century  of  peace,  would  develop  a  civiliza- 
tion that  not  only  materially,  but  artistically  would  surpass 
anything  which  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

Common  sense  leads  us  all  to  wish  that  the  expense 
of  collective  killing  might  cease.  As  Mr.  Winston  Spen- 
cer Churchill,  English  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  be- 
fore the  war,  speaking  at  that  time  on  the  expenses  of 
the  killing  system,  remarked  in  substance,  "What  a 
wasteful,  purposeless,  futile  folly  it  all  is ;  what  a  stupid, 
unnatural  chapter  in  the  history  of  human  endeavor." 

In  Ways  More  Serious  Than  Money 

And  yet  the  least  of  the  influences  leading  to  our  will 
to  end  war  is  that  the  business  costs  money.  Belgium 
did  not  stop  to  count  the  cost  when  she  was  overrun  by 
Germany;  neither  did  France.  England's  decision  to 
enter  with  her  standing  army  of  only  100,000  upon  a 
continental  land  war  seemed  well  nigh  suicidal.  When 
once  it  was  clear  to  the  United  States  that  the  only  way 
to  end  the  war  was  to  defeat  the  central  powers  of  Eu- 
rope, we  joined  in  the  job,  regardless  of  cost.  It  was  so 
with  all  the  belligerents. 

But  war  means  costs  of  a  more  serious  nature — costs 
in  erroneous  thinking  and  twisted  judgments.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  honest  and  intelligent  men  who  believe 
that  war  is  a  divine  institution  and  as  such  it  is  bene- 
ficial and  desirable.  This  is  the  argument  of  the  Von 
Moltkes,  Bernhardis,  Maudes,  and  of  professional  sol- 
diers generally.  Mr.  Hudson  Maxim  argues  in  his  De- 
fenceless America  that  war  is  desirable  because  it  secures 
the  "survival  of  the  fit."  It  is  pointed  out  that  war  is 
a  wholesome  moral  influence,  increasing,  and  often 
creating,  the  virtues  of  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice. 
They  say  that  war  gives  rise  to  efficiency,  courage,  and 
discipline;  that  war  has  made  powerful  States  possible, 
and  the  powerful  States  have  given  to  us  the  arts,  liter- 
atures, religion.  They  tell  us  that  war  gives  play  to 
physical  virility  and  advances  the  meritorious  traits  of 
keenness  and  alertness;  that  it  decides  differences, 
promotes  progress,  and  prevents  overpopulation,  an  im- 
portant economic  fact  for  human  society.  They  go  on 
to  argue  that  war  is  the  natural  expression  of"  human 
nature,  that  man  is  a  fighter,  and  by  the  means  of  war 
he  reaches  to  the  supreme  height  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
therefore  of  his  moral  possibilities.  As  long  as  human 
nature  remains  as  it  is,  differences  are  inevitable ;  hence 
the  fighting  instinct,  the  love  of  adventure,  the  human 
impulse  following  in  the  steps  of  honor  and  justice,  will 
.mean  war  for  the  human  race  throughout  time.  Thus 
wars  always  have  been  and  always  will  be.  The  history 
of  the  world  has  been  practically  a  continuous  history 
of  human  warfare.  One  authority  finds  that  through- 
out nearly  3,500  years  there  have  been  227  years  of 
peace — thirteen  years  of  war  to  one  of  peace.  Because 
of  such  facts  war  is  inevitable.  So  run  the  arguments 
for  war. 

But  of  course  these  half-truth  arguments  illustrate 
practically  every  fallacy  known  to  logic.  If  men  really 
believed  that  war  is  a  divine  and  helpful  institution, 
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they  would  systematically  urge  and  promote  it.  The 
universal  aim  would  he  to  bring  about  war  for  the  pur- 
pose of  furthering  the  divinity  of  the  institution,  quite 
as  now  we  aim  to  spiritualize  the  church.  By  the  same 
course  of  reasoning  we  i-lnudd  liurn  houses  to  benefit 
firemen,  spread  disease  germs  to  improve  our  doctors, 
rob  banks  systematically,  and  shoot  up  our  neighbors 
generously  unto  the  eUiciciicy  of  our  police  and  the  good 
ur  souls. 

Again,  tin-  history  of  all  animals,  including  the  human 
animal,  is  not  a  history  of  fixed  instincts,  but  a  history 
of  the  modifications  of  their  instincts.  The  social  prog- 
which  we  have  made  is  due  to  the  modification  of 
our  human  instincts.  \Ve  not  only  modify  our  instincts, 
but  we  direct  them  to  new  objects  and  subordinate  them 
to  other  and  higher  instincts.  If  there  seem  to  be  an 
inevitable  conflict  among  men,  there  is  also  an  abiding 
instinct  of  mutual  aid.  Man  is  no  longer  a  fighting 
animal.  Men  who  fight  are  shut  up.  The  great  martial 
nations  of  the  world  have  had  a  hard  time.  Most  of 
them  have  passed  away.  National  pride,  like  individual 
pride,  ends  in  a  paradox,  and  ever  tends  to  defeat  itself. 
Might  cannot  l>e  made  synonymous  with  right.  Most  of 
us  thought  we  were  waging  this  war  to  overcome  a  na- 
tion that  hail  not  outgrown  the  fighting  instinct. 

But  perhaps  no  one  fact  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  pre- 
war phrase  mongering  as  does  the  simple  fact  that  wars 
are  themsches  Vftged  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  end- 
ing war  ami  of  establishing  peace.  When  the  war  is  on, 
all  the  generals  and  statesmen  tell  us  that.  But,  what- 
ever the  views  of  the  military  leaders,  certainly  the 
fathers  and  mothers  give  up  their  sons  with  pride  and 
tears  that  the  war  may  be  ended  by  the  only  practical 
means  they  are  able  to  see.  At  such  times  war  is  seen 
to  be  an  unmitigated  evil,  to  be  ended  at  whatever  cost 
of  blood  and  treasure. 

Furthermore,  it  is  only  in  a  most  limited  sense  that 
preparation  for  war  is  an  "insurance  against  war,"  a 
"premium  for  the  maintenance  of  peace."  To  say  that 
it  is  such  an  "insurance"  is  a  fallacy.  As  I  have  pointed 
out  in  another  place,  insurance  is  a  contract  by  the  terms 
of  which  a  first  party  agrees  to  pay  to  a  second  party  a 
certain  specified  small  amount,  called  a  premium,  for 
which  the  second  party  agrees  to  pay  the  first  party  a 
much  larger  sum  in  case  of  a  contingency  nominated  in 
the  agreement.  Prior  to  this  war  we  were  spending 
annually  upon  our  army  and  navy  practically  $300,000,- 
000.  If  that  were  a  premium  as  an  insurance  against 
war,  either  one  of  two  things  would  have  happened;  we 
would  not  have  had  a  war,  or,  if  we  had  a  war,  we  would 
have  received  from  some  outside  party  a  large  sum  of 
money  as  reimbursement  for  our  losses.  The  facts  are 
we  paid  the  $300,000,000  annually,  and  that  we  had  our 
war.  for  which  we  have  paid  many  billions.  In  other 
words,  we  have  paid  the  premium  and  the  loss  besides. 
That  is  all  there  is  to  the  insurance  argument.  The 
fact  that  all  of  the  leading  nations  had  powerful  navies 
in  July,  1914,  did  not  prevent  them  from  going  to  war. 
In  our  present  state  of  international  anarchy,  prepara- 
tion for  war  may  be  necessary.  I  believe  that  a  rational 
amount  of  it  is.  But  such  preparation  is  not  insurance. 
At  best,  it  is  a  burglar-alarm.  Great  armaments  do  not 
insure  peace;  they  tend  to  destroy  peace.  They  do  not 


exist  to  preserve  peace;  they  are  kept  up  for  one  pur- 
pose, and  one  purpose  only;  namely,  to  win  in  war. 
Armaments  are  for  victory  and  conquest. 

Thus  the  perversion  of  judgments  represents  a  more 
serious  cost  than  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  The 
supporters  of  the  war  system  do  not  distinguish  clearly 
between  physical  and  moral  heroism.  They  seem  to  for- 
get that  war  takes  men  out  of  productive  activities,  thus 
reducing  the  veritable  necessities  of  life.  They  do  not 
reckon  the  loss  to  industry,  the  destruction  of  property, 
the  crippling  of  beneficence,  the  scourge  of  disease,  the 
ruin  in  terms  of  life,  the  injustices,  the  blood-red  mad- 
ness, the  despotism  and  night  following  the  fights  of 
armies,  and  the  general  hell  of  war.  They  ignore  the 
fact  that  true  freedom  is  found  only  in  him  who  ruleth 
his  own  spirit.  As  long  as  men  are  ignorant,  as  long  as 
evils  prevail,  as  long  as  the  forces  of  nature  are  unsub- 
dued, men  may  find  ample  opportunity  to  exercise  their 
honor,  heroism,  sense  of  duty,  love  of  glory,  by  attack- 
ing the  inanimate  foes — the  floods,  the  fires,  the  famines, 
the  diseases — a  behavior  calling  for  all  the  virtues  of 
the  soldier  in  war — indeed,  a  spiritual  warfare  where 
affections  and  sympathies  will  bring  about  those  gener- 
osities and  methods  of  justice  which  alone  can  create 
the  "great  society"  that  is  to  be. 

War  is  a  monstrous  perversion  of  the  judgments  and 
jK'rspectives  of  men.  The  magnificence  of  war,  called 
"moonshine"  by  General  Sherman,  is  less  possible  than 
ever.  Our  armies  and  navies  rest  on  fear  rather  than 
on  reason;  on  hate — and  that  of  no  one  in  particular. 
The  huge  armaments  of  the  world  are  a  cruel  slander 
against  reason,  a  tribute  to  an  utter  lack  of  sincerity 
within  and  of  any  faith  in  the  sincerity  of  others  with- 
out. As  said  by  Emerson,  war  is  "an  epidemic  insanity." 
Noah  Worcester  said  in  his  "Solemn  Review" :  "War  is, 
in  fact,  a  heathenish  and  savage  custom,  most  malig- 
nant, most  desolating,  and  most  horrible,  and  the  great- 
est delusion,  the  greatest  curse,  that  ever  afflicted  a 
guilty  world."  Thomas  Jefferson  called  war  "the  great- 
est of  human  evils."  Franklin's  words,  July  27,  1783, 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  were:  "There  never  was  a  good 
war  or  a  bad  peace."  Washington  wrote  of  war  in  1 785 : 
"My  first  wish  is  to  see  this  plague  to  mankind  banished 
from  the  earth."  Gladstone  called  war  the  "original 
sin  of  nations."  John  Fiske  characterized  war  as  an 
"intolerable  nuisance."  It  has  been  condemned  as  de- 
testable by  Wellington,  inadequate  by  Napoleon,  self- 
defeating  by  Sheridan,  and  unreasonable  by  Grant. 
This  ghastly  institution,  inherited  out  of  savagery,  must 
go  the  way  of  the  other  human  perversions — human  sac- 
rifice, duelling,  witchcraft,  thumbikin,  lynching,  slavery, 
the  rack — for  war  is  all  of  these  and  worse.  What  is 
wrong,  as  God  lives,  shall  be  overcome.  Hence  persists 
the  will  to  end  war. 

A  STILL  DEEPER  REASON  FOR  THE  WILL  TO  END  WAR 
The  Great  Fad  of  Life 

There  is,  however,  a  reason  for  the  will  to  end  war 
deeper  than  the  cost  of  it  all,  be  the  cost  in  terms  of 
money  or  of  wrong-headedness.  It  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  war  runs  counter  to  the  basic  principle  of  all  life; 
namely,  that  life  exists  primarily  that  there  may  be 
more  life.  Every  protoplasmic  cell,  every  flower  of  the 
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field,  every  child  sent  to  school,  every  social  worker, 
every  courtship  and  marriage,  every  law,  institution,  in- 
vention, every  worthy  ideal,  is  an  expression  of  this 
great  fact  of  life  struggling  to  produce  more  life.  War, 
in  practically  all  of  its  phases,  is  the  antithesis  of  this 
principle. 

The  rise  of  the  conception  of  this  truth  can  be  traced 
only  imperfectly.  Our  earliest  ancestors  seem  to  have 
apprehended  it  but  dimly.  Unable  to  use  tools  or  fire, 
slowly  developing  the  notion  and  habits  of  family  life, 
frequently  fighting  literally  tooth  and  nail,  we  think  of 
them  in  the  human  scale  as  savages  merely.  Thus  they 
began — "savages."  Then,  down  the  ages,  cunning  grad- 
ually crept  into  the  ends  of  their  fingers,  rude  tools  ex- 
tended the  length  of  their  arms,  wild  weapons  expanded 
their  powers  of  conquest,  families  united  in  clans — still 
fighting,  to  be  sure,  but  no  longer  "savages,"  we  say,  but 
"barbarians."  Later  the  clans  multiplied  into  cities 
and  States.  The  efficiency  of  their  weapons  increased. 
The  spirit  of  competition  grew  stronger.  Still  living 
under  the  rule  that  might  is  right,  they  waged  continu- 
ous and  increasing  wars  against  each  other,  unpeopling 
the  world  by  feud  and  sword.  As  we  have  seen,  it  has 
been  one  year  of  peace  for  thirteen  years  of  war.  That 
we  call  "civilization." 

But  the  process  does  not  end  there.  The  great  prin- 
ciple of  life  has  led  some  men  out  of  savagery,  out  of 
barbarism,  out  of  mere  civilization,  for  a  new  hope  is 
beckoning  unto  them,  a  larger  revelation.  These  few 
have  discovered  themselves  to  be  "members  one  of  an- 
other." They  have  beheld  themselves  related  con- 
sciously, still  more  unconsciously  related  with  each  other 
around  the  globe.  They  have  seen  the  vision  of  a  uni- 
versal solidarity,  l/nder  this  prime  principle  of  life, 
the  doctrine  of  strife  has  tended  to  give  way — gradually, 
very  gradually,  but  surely — to  a  creative  belief  in  the 
social  principle  of  mutuality,  in  a  limitless  human  in- 
terrelation, in  a  world-wide  co-operation.  Thus  men 
have  the  will  to  end  war. 

And  now,'  once  again,  therefore,  men  are  listening 
more  readily  and  sympathetically  to  schemes  for  some 
sort  of  an  international  co-operation  or  world  brother- 
hood. Because  of  the  war  they  believe  more  than  ever 
that  we  needs  must  base  our  institutions  upon  this  great 
fact  of  life — that,  on  the  whole  and  in  the  long  run,  life 
exists  that  there  may  be  more  life.  Such,  they  hold,  is 
the  supreme  teaching  of  the  religions — indeed,  of  plain 
reason. 

Thus  survives  faith  in  the  still  more  hopeful  march 
toward  the  world's  "Gleam,"  toward  a  new  humanism 
indeed — international,  world-wide,  founded  in  law  and 
justice — for  life  means  that  there  must  be  more  life. 
In  the  main,  wars  are  inconsistent  with  this  most  funda- 
mental of  all  laws.  Hence  wars  are  foreordained,  very 
gradually,  but  inevitably,  to  cease.  This  is  what  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  meant  when,  in  1838,  he  said,  in  his 
address  before  the  American  Peace  Society,  "All  history 
is  the  decline  of  war,  though  the  slow  decline." 

THE  WILL  TO  END  WAR  AN  HISTORICAL  FACT 

The  will  to  end  war  prevailing  through  the  centuries 
means  more  than  a  fear  of  the  costs,  more  than  a  pious 
wish.  It  is  an  historical  fact  influencing  the  course  of 


events.    Out  of  it  have  arisen  institutions  and  a  worthy 
literature,  both  to  be  reckoned  with. 

Beginnings  of  the  Modern  Peace  Movement 

1815 

The  modern  peace  movement  had  its  beginning  about 
the  year  1815,  a  year  which  marked  the  dawn  of  an  in- 
teresting period  in  the  growth  of  the  will  to  end  war — 
indeed,  in  the  development  of  a  variety  of  social  organi- 
zations and  reconstructions.  For  example,  at  that  time 
forces  were  converging  toward  a  more  militant  democ- 
racy, soon  to  express  itself  in  a  marked  extension  of 
public  education,  of  agitation  for  woman  suffrage,  of 
temperance,  and  of  various  labor  and  political  reforms. 
It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  transcendental  movement 
of  Kant,  Schelling,  Emerson.  It  was  the  year  of  the 
useless  battle  of  New  Orleans  and  of  the  waste  of  Water- 
loo; of  the  beginning  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  hence 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  In  that  year  Belgium  was 
taken  from  France,  to  be  neutralized  in  1831.  In  that 
year  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  was  added  to  Hol- 
land and  headed  toward  her  neutralization  in  1867.  It 
was  the  year  in  which  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  ratified, 
the  instrument  which  we  may  well  believe  ended  forever 
international  wars  between  English-speaking  peoples. 
It  was  the  year  that  marked  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
with  its  league  of  nations  that  established  the  Kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  united  Norway  and  Sweden,  neu- 
tralized Switzerland,  reorganized  Germany,  maintained 
a  sort  of  peace  in  Europe  for  over  a  generation,  and 
directed  its  statesmanship  for  a  century,  yet  a  league 
that  lamentably  failed.  It  was  the  year  in  which  Ben- 
jamin Lundy  began  the  first  anti-slavery  societies,  the 
beginning  of  the  end  in  America  of  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Humphrey  Davy  invented  his  safety  lamp  dur- 
ing that  year.  But  more  important  than  any  of  these, 
it  was  the  year  that  found  the  world  sick  and  tired  of 
"seven,"  "thirty,"  and  "one  hundred  years"  wars,  of 
Napoleonic  slaughters,  and  of  the  miseries  following  the 
French  Revolution,  the  American  Revolution,  the  War 
of  1812.  Battles  had  for  the  time  quite  consumed  in 
their  blasting  flames  the  war  passions  of  men.  The 
blood  lust  of  nations  had  been  surfeited  by  1815.  The 
will  to  end  war  had  been  aroused. 

Beginning  of  Peace  Societies 

As  a  result,  and  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  peace  societies  began.  In  that  year,  1815, 
three  peace  societies,  no  one  knowing  of  the  plans  of  the 
others,  sprang  into  being.  The  first  was  founded  Au- 
gust 16,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New 
York  City ;  another  in  Ohio,  December  2 ;  another,  upon 
the  initiative  of  Noah  Worcester,  December  26,  at  the 
home  of  William  Ellery  Channiug,  Boston.  The  follow- 
ing year  peace  societies  began  in  Europe.  The  oldest 
existing  peace  society,  "The  Peace  Society,"  London, 
was  formed  June  14,  1816.  Its  offices  are  at  47  New 
Broad  Street,  London,  E.  C. 

The  peace  societies  had  an  influence.  During  the 
nineteenth  century  the  will  to  end  war  increased 
markedly.  While,  because  of  his  part  in  inserting  arbi- 
tration clauses  in  the  treaty  between  this  country  and 
Great  Britain,  in  1794,  John  Jay  was  burned  in  effigy 
in  the  streets  of  Boston,  yet  since  that  time  there  have 
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been  over  MX  huiiilrcil  international  arbitrations  be- 
ttteen  various  coiintric>  of  the  world.  Tin1  most  ru|>iil 
increase  in  the  numlier  of  these  treaties  ot-curnMl  within 
the  last  p-neration.  Tin'  importance  of  these  treaties 
is  illustrated  by  the  fuel  that  the  violation  of  one  of 
them  turned  a  i-ontineiital  war  into  a  world  war.  This 
sentiment  grew  in  no  small  measure  out  of  the 

work  of  the  peace  .-ocie' 

The  countless  tons  of  |>ani|>hlet.s  published  hy  these 
societies  idaved  their  |>art  toward  expressing  tins  will  to 
end  war.  'I'he  first  Inn  I  professedly  and  exclusively 
puhlished  for  the  promotion  of  peace  was  published  by 
Mr.  David  \*<\\  Dodge,  merchant  of  New  York  City  and 
"father  of  the  peace  movement,"  in  the  year  1809.  To- 
day tons  of  such  literature  are  being  oonstantly  spread 
before  the  world.  This  first  pamphlet  l>v  Mr.  Dodge, 
called  "The  .Mediator's  Kingdom  Not  of 'This  World,'' 
and  a  second  by  the  same  author,  entitled  "\Var  incon- 
sistent with  the  Religion  of  Jesus  Christ,"  puhlished  in 
l>r.J,  both  met  with  pronounced  opposition  from  clergy 
and  laity. 

ii  Worcester  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  pub- 
lisher for  his  essay,  "A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom 
of  War."  It  was  published  on  Christmas  day,  1SH,  but 
only  on  condition  that  it  be  issued  "anonymously."  Yet 
this  tract  was  and  is  spread  broadcast,  appearing  in 
translated  form  in  many  languages.  Its  influence  has 
liceii  profound.  largely  because  of  it,  peace  societies 
spread  rapidly.  It  converted  William  Ladd,  founder  of 
tlie  American  Peace  Society.  In  spite  of  the  war,  peace 
pamphlets  of  today  are  sought  far  and  near.  Further- 
mere,  ami  again  in  spite  of  the  war,  no  one  has  today  to 
apologize  for  writing  in  defense  of  international  peace. 
Indeed,  that  is  what  most  writers  are  writing  about  and 
all  political  parties  pleading  for.  The  war,  we  were 
told,  was  ''a  war  to  end  war." 

Following  the  organixation  of  the  societies  in  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Massauliu>etis.  we  are  able  to  record 
the  organization  of  a  peace  >oeicty  in  Portland.  Maine, 
January  31.  1H17;  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  March 
VMi.  isl':-.  in  Vermont.  1M!':  in  North  Carolina,  1819; 
in  Pennsylvania.  December,  1N.J2;  Windlmm  County, 
Connecticut.  lS'i<!;  Hartford  County,  Connecticut,  1828. 
By  liSv'.H  there  were  |«-ace  societies  in  New  Hampshire 
and  (ieorgia.  Indeed,  it  was  estimated  at  that  time  that 
there  were  over  fifty  peace  societies  in  the  United  States 
alone.  As  an  indication  of  the  interest  iu  the  movement, 
it  is  known  that  by  1833  there  was  a  county  peace  so- 
ciety in  every  county  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  By 
that  year  they  existed  also  in  France,  Ireland,  England, 
.  Scotia,  and  ( 'anada. 

American  Peace  Society 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Maine  Peace  Society  at  Minot, 
Maine,  February  10,  1826,  a  motioii  was  carried  to  form 
a  national  peace  society.  Minot  was  the  home  of  Wil- 
liam Ladd.  The  first  constitution  for  a  national  peace 
society  was  drawn  by  this  illustrious  "Apostle  of  Peace," 
at  the  time  the  corresponding  secretary  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts  Peace  Society.  The  constitution  was  provision- 
ally adopted,  with  alterations,  February  18,  1828;  but 
the  society  was  finally  and  officially  organized  through 
the  influence  of  Mr.  I^idd.  May  8,  1828,  and  with  the 


aid  of  David  Low  Dodge,  in  New  York  City.  As  Mr. 
Dodge  wrote  in  the  minutes  of  the  New  York  Peace 
Society:  "The  New  York  Peace  Society  resolved  to  be 
merged  in  the  American  Peace  Society,  .  .  .  which, 
in  fact,  was  a  dissolution  of  the  old  New  York  Peace 
Society,  formed  It!  August,  1815,  and  the  American, 
Ma\.  1M2S,  was  substituted  in  its  place." 

Today  this  society,  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
is  an  incorporated  organization.  It  initiates  the  Amer- 
ican peace  congres.-es.  attempts  to  co-operate  with  the 
government,  and  to  influence  legislation  in  behalf  of 
arbitrations  and  international  good  will.  It  maintains 
a  lecture  bureau,  a  library  of  peace  information,  and 
distributes  tons  of  literature  to  writers,  speakers,  schools, 
colleges,  and  libraries.  It  co-operates  in  every  possible 
way  with  other  effective  organizations  as  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  in  this  country 
and  abroad.  Its  program,  outlined  so  convincingly  by 
Mr.  l^idd  iii  1840,  is  the  basis  of  The  Hague  conferences. 
of  the  conception  of  a  world  governed  by  sclf-impo>ed 
laws.  It  is  a  program  based  upon  American  political 
experience,  and  calling,  therefore,  for  a  Congress  and 
High  Court  of  Nations  to  the  end  that  international 
relations  may  be  conducted  in  the  interests  of  that  con- 
crete justice  which  flows  only  from  law  mutually  made 
and  proclaimed.  The  American  Peace  Society  believes 
that  by  compromise,  intelligence,  and  good  will  the  na- 
tions will  wish  increasingly  to  develop  for  their  inter- 
ests and  protection  a  more  perfect  union  of  themselves, 
a  union  built  upon  laws  and  not  men,  a  society  of  all 
the  nations  resting  upon  the  free  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. It,  believes  that  established  States,  large  and 
small,  will  remain  free,  sovereign,  and  independent; 
that  they  will  always  retain  certain  rights,  such  as  the 
right  to  exist,  to  conserve  their  independence  and  well 
being,  to  preserve  their  territory  anil  jurisdiction  over 
it,  to  be  treated  as  equals  before  the  law,  to  expect  every 
respect  and  protection  from  their  sister  States  in  the 
maintenance  of  these  rights.  It  Ix-lieves  also  that  Slate- 
can  and  should  be  led  to  observe  certain  duties,  such  as 
the  duty  to  commit  no  unjust  act  against  an  innocent 
State,  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  no  other  State:  in 
short,  to  cherish  and  uphold  the  laws  which  they  them- 
selves have  passed  and  accepted. 

As  far  as  the  American  Peace  Society  adheres  to  a 
program,  the  program  is  that.  It  measures  its  work  by 
those  standards.  Upon  them  it  bases  its  hope  for  that 
governed  world  where  wars  shall  be  outlawed  and  laws 
enthroned. 

Until  the  last  decade  the  peace  movement  of  America 
was  almost  exclusively  the  American  Peace  Society  and 
its  work.  And  that  work  was  a  worthy  and  notable 
work.  The  story  of  it  would  itself  fill  many  volumes. 
As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  William  Ladd  was  pleading,  in 
1888,  for  a  Congress  of  Nations.  It  was  the  American 
Peace  Society  that  stood  for  a  "Congress  of  Nations  for 
the  amicable  adjustment  of  international  disputes''  in 
its  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  1832.  In  February,  1835, 
a  peace  petition,  "signed  by  several  thousand  persons," 
was  presented  to  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  result  that  that  body  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  first  peace  resolution  to  be  adopted  by 
a  legislature : 
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"Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  legislature,  some 
mode  should  be  established  for  the  amicable  and  final  ad- 
justment of  all  international  disputes  instead  of  to  resort 
to  war. 

"Resolved,  That  the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth  be 
requested  to  communicate  a  copy  of  the  above  report  and 
of  the  resolutions  annexed  to  the  Executive  of  each  of  the 
States,  to  be  laid  before  the  legislature  thereof,  inviting  a 
co-operation  for  the  advancement  of  the  object  in  view." 

Again,  through  the  influence  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  a  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  adopted 
unanimously,  in  1837,  in  the  Senate  and  practically 
unanimously  in  the  Lower  House  other  resolutions  con- 
demning war  as  a  means  of  adjusting  international  dis- 
putes, approving  a  "Congress  or  Court  of  Nations,"  and 
recommending  to  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
negotiations,  "with  a  view  to  effect  so  important  an 
arrangement."  The  following  year  the  Massachusetts 
legislature  passed  four  other  resolutions,  the  third  of 
which  reads: 

"Resolved,  That  the  institution  of  a  Congress  of  Nations 
for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  code  of  international  law  and 
establishing  a  High  Court  of  Arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  controversies  between  nations  is  a  scheme,  worthy  of  the 
careful  attention  and  consideration  of  all  enlightened  gov- 
ernments." 

The  fourth  resolution  was  as  follows : 

"Resolved,  That  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  this 
Commonwealth  be  requested  to  transmit  a  copy  of  these 
resolves,  with  the  accompanying  report,  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  the  Executive  of  each  of  the  States, 
to  be  communicated  to  their  respective  legislatures,  inviting 
their  co-operation  in  the  proposed  object." 

The  Society  submitted  petitions  to  the  United  States 
Congress  in  1837,  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  and  1849. 
Just  prior  to  -1840  the  agitation  for  a  Congress  of  Na- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  international 
tribunal  was,  because  of  the  work  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  popular  and  widespread.  In  1849,  for  example, 
Richard  Cobden  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  12th  of  June  a  proposal  that  England  enter  into 
communication  with  foreign  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
referring  matters  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  arbi- 
trators. Meeting  with  the  opposition  of  the  Palmerston 
cabinet,  the  proposition  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  ]  76  to 
79.  In  1851  the  American  Peace  Society  presented, 
through  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  a  petition  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Foote,  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  affirmed 
that  arbitration  as  a  system  was  "perfectly  reasonable," 
and  with  the  further  result  that  the  committee  unani- 
mously reported: 

"That  it  would  be  proper  and  desirable  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  these  United  States,  whenever  practicable,  to  secure, 
in  its  treaties  with  other  nations,  a  provision  for  referring 
to  the  decision  of  umpires  all  misunderstandings  that  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  adjusted  by  amicable  negotiation,  in 
the  first  instance,  before  a  resort  to  hostilities  shall  be  had." 


In  February,  1853,  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  particularly  because  of  the 
work  of  its  President,  the  Hon.  William  Jay,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate 
adopted  the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  advise  the  President  to  secure, 
whenever  it  may  be  practicable,  a  stipulation  in  all  treaties 
hereafter  entered  into  with  other  nations,  providing  for  the 
adjustment  of  any  misunderstanding  or  controversy  which 
may  arise  between  the  contracting  parties  by  referring  the 
same  to  the  decision  of  disinterested  and  impartial  arbi- 
trators to  be  mutually  chosen." 

The  principle  of  arbitration  was  established  between 
this  country  and  Great  Britain  in  a  treaty  relative  to 
fishing  grounds,  under  date  of  June  5,  1854.  Among 
other  things,  the  treaty  provided  that : 

"The  Commissioners  shall  name  some  third  person  to  act 
as  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  any  case  or  cases  on  which 
they  may  themselves  differ  in  opinion. 

"The  high  contracting  parties  hereby  solemnly  engage  to 
consider  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioners  conjointly,  or 
of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  abso- 
lutely final  and  conclusive  in  each  case  decided  upon  by 
them  or  him  respectively." 

The  American  Peace  Society  continued  to  plead  with 
Congress  and  State  legislatures  for  a  Congress  and  High 
Court  of  Nations  and  for  stipulated  arbitration  up  to  the 
opening  of  the  Civil  War.  In  1866  it  sent  a  deputation 
to  Congress  with  a  petition  in  behalf  of  stipulated  arbi- 
tration and  a  Congress  and  High  Court  of  Nations.  In 
1872  the  Society  presented  a  new  memorial  to  Congress 
in  behalf  of  a  permanent  system  of  arbitration  and  a 
High  Court  of  Nations,  a  petition  which  was  signed  by 
some  twelve  thousand  citizens.  The  result  was  that, 
with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  there  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  Senate  a  series  of  resolutions  advocating  a  per- 
manent system  of  arbitration. 

The  next  year  Mr.  Henry  Richard  secured  a  parlia- 
mentary declaration  from  the  House  of  Commons,  under 
date  of  July  8,  as  follows : 

"That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty, 
praying  that  she  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  instruct  her 
principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  enter  into 
communication  with  foreign  Powers,  with  a  view  to  the 
further  improvement  of  international  law  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  and  permanent  system  of  international 
arbitration." 

In  1874,  because  of  the  influence  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  petitions  from  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try were  again  sent  to  Congress,  with  the  result  that  on 
the  17th  day  of  June  of  that  year  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives unanimously  adopted  resolutions  in  favor  of 
arbitration,  and  the  'Senate  approved  them  also  with 
unanimity  on  the  25th  of  that  month. 

The  Society  sent  repeated  petitions  through  the 
eighties  to  the  Congress,  calling  attention  to  the  desira- 
bility of  a  conference  of  the  States  of  this  Hemisphere 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  better  trade  relations.  Fol- 
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lowing  its  memorials,  ten  lulls  were  presented  in  Con- 
gress for  su.-h  a  Congress  of  all  the  Americas,  until 
finally  tin-  Pan-American  Congress,  duly  authorized  by 
Conirreas,  met  in  the  autumn  of  1889.  In  1888,  235 
member!  of  the  British  Parliament  forwarded  a  com- 
munication to  the  President  and  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  urging  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration 
.•n  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  Petitions  and 
memorials  from  multitudes  of  individuals  and  associa- 
tions across  the  country,  and  mass  meetings,  particularly 
in  New  York,  supported  the  British  proposal.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  movement  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions of  the  Senate,  reported  a  joint  resolution  embody- 
ing the  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  case  of  differences 
or  disputes  arising  between  this  government  and  other 
nations.  January  11,  1897,  a  permanent  treaty  of  arbi- 
tration bet wwn  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
was  signed,  hut  failed  of  ratification  in  the  Senate. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  illustration  from  those 
days  of  the  prevailing  interest  in  arbitration  was  the 
publication  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
1898,  of  John  Bassett  Moore's  six  volumes  dealing  ex- 
haustively with  the  history  and  digest  of  the  interna- 
tional arbitrations  to  which  the  United  States  has  been 
a  party. 

Rules  governing  the  procedure  of  international  tri- 
bunals of  arbitration  were  discussed  by  the  Institute  of 
International  Law  at  Geneva,  in  1874,  and  again  at  The 
Hague,  in  1875.  Another  set,  submitted  by  a  committee 
of  lawyers  at  the  Universal  Peace  Congress,  Chicago, 
1893,  revealed  something  of  the  attention  serious- 
minded  men  were  giving  to  the  judicial  settlement  of 
international  disputes.  John  Hay,  Secretary  of  State, 
in  his  instructions  to  the  American  delegates  to  The 
Hague  Conference  of  1899,  submitted  an  "annex,"  set- 
ting forth  a  plan  for  an  international  tribunal. 

Many  resolutions  passed  by  many  conferences  indi- 
cate clearly  the  wisdom  of  William  Ladd,  founder  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  as  set  forth  especially  in  his 
essay  on  a  "Congress  of  Nations."  The  most  significant 
current  expression  of  that  wisdom  is  found  in  the  "Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations,"  adopted 
by  the  American  Institute  of  International  Law  at  its 
first  session,  in  Washington,  January  6,  1916,  and  in 
the  Recommendations  of  Habana,  adopted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society  January  22,  1917,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law  at  its  second  session, 
in  the  city  of  Habana,  January  23,  1917. 

Thus  the  American  Peace  Society  has  been  a  no  in- 
significant factor  in  the  rise  of  the  will  to  end  war. 

The  First  Peace  Periodicals 

Periodicals  also  have  played  a  part  in  the  will  to  end 
war.  The  first  periodical  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
cause  of  international  peace  was  entitled  "The  Friend 
of  Peace,"  the  product  of  Noah  Worcester's  intelligent 
and  consecrated  spirit,  the  first  number  being  published 
in  Philadelphia  in  1816.  Worcester  had  seen  service  in 
the  American  Revolution.  He  knew  war,  therefore,  at 
first  hand.  For  twelve  years  he  published  his  worthy 
periodical  at  his  own  excuse.  It  is  profitable  reading 
still.  T^e  title  page  of  the  first  copy  reads: 


The 

FRIEND   OF   PEACE, 
containing 

A  Special  Interview 

between 

TlIK    I'HKSIUKNT    OF   TUB    UNITED    STATES    AND    OMAR, 

an  officer  dismissed  for  duelling. 

Six  LKTTKHS  FROM  OMAR  TO  THK  PKKSIDENT, 

with 

A  Review  of  the  Power  Assumed  by  Rulers  Over  the  Laws 
of  God  and  the  Lives  of  Men.  in  Making  War, 

and 
OMAR'S  SOLITARY  REFLECTIONS. 

The  Whole  Reported 
BY  PHILO  PACIFICUS, 

Author  of  "A  Solemn  Review  of  the  Custom  of  War." 
"Only  by  pride  cometh  contention." — Solomon. 
"Happy  is  he  that  eondemneth  not  himself,  in  that  thing 
which  he  alloweth." — Paul. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

PUBLISHED  FOR  THE  AUTHOR, 

By  Klmber  and  Sharpless,  No.  93  Market  Street 

Merritt,  Printer. 

1816. 

Later  pages  of  this  magazine  contain  analytical  ac- 
counts of  campaigns,  war  news  of  current  interest,  peace 
sermons  and  exhortations,  peace  society  notes,  many 
letters,  all  constituting  suggestive  historical  source  books 
of  that  early  period.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  No.  4 
of  the  series  went  through  seven  editions  in  America. 

The  oldest  peace  periodical  today  is  The  Herald  of 
Peace,  published  by  the  Peace  Society,  London,  the  first 
number  appearing  January,  1819. 

Mr.  Ladd's  Harbinger  of  Peace  first  appeared,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  in  May, 
1828.  The  first  number  starts  with  a  "Circular  Letter 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,"  written  by  the  editor. 
The  letter  begins  with  a  historical  summary  of  the  peace 
movement  and  closes  with  a  staunch  appeal  for  inter- 
national peace,  mentioning  at  that  early  period  the  need 
for  a  "congress  of  nations." 

For  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1831,  The  Har- 
binger of  Peace  was  increased  to  twice  its  original  size 
and  the  name  changed  to  the  Calumet.  This  was  pub- 
lished bimonthly  by  the  American  Peace  Society,  under 
almost  the  exclusive  editorship  of  Mr.  Ladd,  until  1835, 
the  last  number  being  for  the  months  of  March  and 
April  of  that  year.  Its  editorials,  essays,  and  poems  are 
for  the  most  part  excellent  in  thought  and  style,  and, 
together  with  the  many  reports,  they  present  an  inter- 
oting  picture  of  early  nineteenth-century  life  in 
America. 

In  1835  the  American  Peace  Society  "relinquished" 
the  Calumet  for  the  American  Advocate  of  Peace, 
which  had  been  established  by  William  Watson,  of  the 
Connecticut  Peace  Society,  in  Hartford,  beginning  June, 
1834.  The  first  number  of  the  American  Advocate  of 
Peace,  "put  out  for  the  American  Peace  Society,"  was 
printed  in  June,  1835.  It  continued  to  be  published  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  in 
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Hartford,  until  the  death  of  \Villiam  Watson,  Novem- 
ber, 1836;  after  which  the  society  moved  to  Boston  and 
beo-an  there  the  publication  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE 
in  June,  1837.  From  August,  1884,  to  June,  1892,  the 
official  organ  was  called  The  American  Advocate  of 
Peace;  but  since  it  has  been  called  again  simply  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACK.  The  virility  of  this  monthly  expression 
of  the  peace  movement  in  America  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  its  circulation  increased  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Benjamin  F.  Trueblood*  by  over  thirteen  times  that 
at  the  beginning  of  his  administration. 

Peace  Congresses 

From   the   small    beginnings,    as   briefly    told,    peace 
sentiment  extended  rapidly  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  first  international  peace  congress  was  initiated  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  month  of  July,  1841,  and  held  in  London 
in   184;?,   with  an  attendance  of  about  three  hundred 
delegates.     Five   years   later,   Elihu   Burritt,   who   had 
founded    the    "League    of    Universal    Brotherhood"    in 
1846,  a  league  of  many  thousand  members  on  both  sides 
of  the  ocean,  was  able  to  bring  together  a  second  and 
more   representative   peace  congress  in   Brussels.     The 
following  year,  and  through  Burritt's  influence,  there 
was  organized  a  third  congress  in  Paris,  presided  over 
by  Victor  Hugo,  with  over  2,000  delegates  in  attendance. 
In   1850  Burritt  successfully  promoted  a  fourth   inter- 
national peace  congress  in   Frankfort,  and   in    1851   a 
fifth,  which  was  held  in  London.     It  is  to  the  credit  of 
his  time  that  Elihu  Burritt,  one  time  secretary  of  the 
American   Peace  Society,  and  editor  of  the  ADVOCATE 
OF  PKACK,  was  recognized  as  the  man  of  vision,  prophet 
and  seer.     It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  time  that  it  agrees 
with  James  Brown   Scott  that  "the  lowly  son  of  New 
Britain  has  entered  into  the  company  of  the  immortals." 
A  congress  was  held  in  Edinburgh  in  1853,  in  Geneva 
in  1867,  in  Paris  in  1.S78,  in  Brussels  in  1882,  and  in 
Berne  in  1884. . 

The  second  series  of  international  peace  congresses 
was  proposed  hi  1888.  In  this  series  there  have  been 
twenty-one,  as  follows:  Paris,  1889;  London,  1890: 
Home,  1891;  Berne,  1892;  Chicago,  1893;  Anvers,  1894; 
Budapest,  1896;  Hamburg,  1897;  Paris,  1900;  Glas- 
gow, 1901;  Monaco,  1902;  Rouen  et  Havre,  1903;  Bos- 
ton, 1904;  Lucerne,  1905;  Milan,  1906;  Munich,  1907; 
London,  1908;  Stockholm,  1910;  Geneva,  1912;  The 
Hague,  1913,  and  San  Francisco,  1915. 

There  was  an  American  Conference  of  International 
Arbitration  held  in  Washington,  April,  1890,  and  an- 
other in  the  same  city,  January,  1904.  The  Pan-Amer- 
ican congresses,  first  proposed  by  Bolivar  in  1824,  have 
been  many.  As  a  result  of  the  one  held  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  Secretary  James  G.  Elaine,  in  Washington,  in 
the  winter  of  1889-90,  the  Bureau  of  American  Repub- 
lics, now  the  Pan-American  Union,  was  organized.  A 
Pan-American  Congress  was  held  in  Mexico  City,  1901- 
1902;  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1906;  in  Buenos  Aires,  1910. 
We  now  have  recurring  Pan-American  Financial,  Scien- 
tific, and  International  Law  conferences. 

*  Because  of  ill  health  Dr.  Trueblood  resigned  the  secre- 
taryship of  the  American  Peace  Society  in  May,  1915.  He 
died  at  his  home,  in  Massachusetts,  October  26,  1916. 


The  Interparliamentary  Union 


The  Interparliamentary  Union,  with  a  membership 
of  over  three  thousand  parliamentarians,  representing 
some  twenty  nations,  was  first  mooted  by  Messrs. 
Fischoff  and  Richard  in  1875.  Plans  for  its  organiza- 
tion were  halted  by  the  Russo-Turkish  War;  but, 
througli  the  influence  of  William  Randal  Cremer,  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  parliamentaries  from  Great  Britain 
and  France  was  held  in  Paris  in  the  autumn  of  1888. 
In  June,  1889,  the  organization  was  perfected  at  Paris, 
and  Frederick  Passy  was  elected  president.  Fifty-five 
French  parliamentarians,  thirty  British,  together  with 
representatives  from  the  Italian,  Spanish,  Danish,  Hun- 
garian, the  Belgian,  and  the  United  States  parliaments, 
were  in  attendance.  The  representative  from  the  United 
States  was  Mr.  J.  R.  Whiting.  Germany  entered  the 
union  at  the  next  meeting,  in  London,  July,  1890.  In 
1913  the  Union  held  its  eighteenth  annual  Conference 
at  The  Hague.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Interparliament- 
ary Council  held  at  The  Hague,  June  5,  1920,  it  was 
voted  to  hold  the  nineteenth  conference  at  Stockholm 
in  1921. 

Arbitrations 

The  first  resolution  passed  by  any  government  spe- 
cifically in  favor  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  was 
pushed  through  the  House  of  Commons  in  1873  by 
Henry  Richard,  who  for  forty  years  was  secretary  of 
the  London  Peace  Society  and  who  for  over  twenty  years 
was  a  member  of  the  English  Parliament.  In  the  last 
half  dozen  years  nearly  one  hundred  arbitration  treaties, 
providing  that  certain  questions  must  and  others  may 
be  settled  by  arbitration,  have  been  passed  by  various  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  United  States  has  been  a  party 
to  over  a  score  of  these.  In  1907  Costa  Rica,  Guate- 
mala, Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador  agreed  to 
submit  to  arbitration  all  questions  which  might  arise 
between  any  two  of  them  not  possible  of  settlement  by 
diplomacy.  Indeed,  it  is  to  the  credit  of  these  Central 
American  States  that  in  their  Central  American  Court 
they  actually  set  up,  albeit  for  a  time  only,  the  first,  and 
so  far  the  only  international  court  of  justice  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

International  Plans  and  Organizations 

The  rise  of  international  bodies  possessing  more  or 
less  legislative  power  is  impressive.  The  Book  of  Gen- 
esis tells  of  four  kings  waging  war  with  five  other  kings 
in  the  Vale  of  Siddim.  Arbitration  was  a  familiar  and 
successful  practice  throughout  the  known  history  of 
Greece.  Probably  antedating  this  Biblical  example  of 
international  co-operation  was  the  Amphictyonic  Coun- 
cil of  a  dozen  Greek  tribes  watching  over  the  religious 
interests  of  the  tribes,  exercising  genuine  judicial  au- 
thority, and,  in  its  representative  capacity,  regulating 
both  peace  and  war  for  fifteen  centuries  under  the  terms 
of  a  genuine  intertribal  treaty  of  arbitration. 

If  we  may  believe  Herodotus,  a  similar  "league"  of 
twelve  cities,  with  headquarters  at  Helice,  existed  in 
prehistoric  Greece.  Out  of  this  developed  the  better- 
known  Achaean  League,  in  280  B.  C.  While  this 
Achaean  League  presents  a  picture  marred  by  human 
weakness  and  discord,  it  also  reveals  man  in  his  reach 
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intiTiiatiniml  organization,  nftrn  willi  warlike 
purposes,  it  is  true,  lint  federal  anil  eo-o|>erative  never- 
theless Fur  over  a  centurv  it  donuuted  (Jrcek  political 
life,  and  when,  in  1  Hi  II.  ( '..  it  finally  I'ell.  all  (ireecc 
fell  with  it.  The  .Ktolian  League,  contemporary  with 
the  Acini-mi,  is  another,  ami  |>crhaps  as  elTeeti\e.  illus- 
tration of  federated  intcrMatccraft.  There  were  other 
league-,  -iirh  as  the  Thcssalian  and  Boeotian.  The 
l.veian  Confederacy,  comprising  twenty-three  cities,  the 
large  eities  having  three  votes,  the  small  cities  two.  \\a- 
a  judicial  organization  in  the  days  of  Vespasian. 

Virgil's  fourth  Eclogue,  picturing  a  return  of  the 
(Joldcn  Age.  was  Messianie  in  its  prophecy:  while  in  the 
first  (ieorgic  war  is  condemned  :  and  in  the  first  hook  of 
the  .Kneid.  written  during  the  first  generation  of  our 
Christian  Era,  Jupiter  is  made  to  agree  with  Isaiah  as 
to  the  future  of  war.  The  Helvetic  I'liion.  beginning 
1  :'.i».  was  organized  for  ]iur|>oses  of  defense  and  peace, 
and  consisted  of  a  diet  with  a  court  of  judges.  Haute, 
in  his  "Convivio"  of  the  early  fourteenth  century,  pre- 
sents an  argument  for  a  universal  empire  baaed  upon 
force:  ami  in  his  IV  Monarchia,  Book  I.  he  has  written 
an  impassioned  plea  for  a  world  monarchy  or  league  of 
peace.  F.ra-mus  wrote,  in  1500,  his  "Kuromiutn 
Mnriir" — "Praise  of  Folly" — in  which  he  attacks  the 
institution  of  war:  and.  disappointed  at  the  failure  of 
the  plan  to  hold  a  peace  congress  at  Camhray,  he  wrote, 
in  l.">i;,  his  "Qurrrlii  I'acix"— "The  Complaint  of 
Peace'' — which  is  fresh  and  convincing  material  for  the 
[>eace  workers  even  of  today.  One  wishing  to  know 
more  of  the  best-known  peace  workers  and  plans  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  referred  to  Enieric  ('nice, 
<J  rot  ins  Sully,  and  William  1'enn:  of  the  next  century, 
in  Abbe  dc  Saint-Pierre.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau, 
Jeremy  Hentham.  and  Immanuel  Kant. 

Mutual  protection  and  advancement  of  trade  brought 
nearly  a  hundred  towns  of  northern  Europe  together  in 
the  Hanseatic  League  of  Peace  of  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, anil  fifteenth  centuries.  The  dominating  influ- 
ence of  this  |x>werftil  organi/.ation  for  so  many  years  wa- 
•I  only  in  importance  to  the  very  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence at  all. 

In  fine,  the  "international  mind"  was  brooding  hack 
there  in  the  Vale  of  Siddim.  in  the  temples  of  Apollo 
and  Demeter.  in  Helice  and  the  groves  of  /Egium,  in 
.fltolia,  and  in  the  Ilansa  of  four,  five,  and  six  centuries 
ago.  It  has  persisted  increasingly  through  the  centuries. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  all  of  the  Euro- 
pean powers,  save  Turkey,  meeting  in  the  "Congress  of 
Vienna"  in  1S1.">.  There  have  since  been  many  other 
international  congresses.  National  independence  came 
to  (ireece  as  the  result  ((f  a  protocol  signed  by  the  great 
powers  in  congress  M--embled  at  Ixuidon  in  J830.  The 
Treaty  of  London  in  I  SHI.  ratified  bv  six  powers  within 
ir,  established  the  independence  of  Holland  and 
Belgium.  It  was  a  congress  of  the  powers  at  Paris  in 
that  made  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War  possible. 
It  wax  a  congress  of  representatives  from  sixteen  nations 
at  Geneva,  in  18<>4,  that  established  the  R,.,l  Croet  - 
eiety.  It  was  a  congress  of  the  power-  in  London,  in 
1867,  that  neutralized  the  lirand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg. 
It  was  a  congress  of  national  representative-  at  St. 


Petersburg,  in  1868,  that  restricted  the  nature  of  bullets 
in  times  of  war.  It  was  an  international  congress  at 
Brussels,  in  1874,  that  placed  definite  restrictions  upon 
the  practices  of  war.  A  congress  of  nations  at  Berne  in 
1S1  I  established  the  International  Postal  I'nion.  The 
Congress  of  Berlin,  meeting  at  the  home  of  Bismarck  in 
I'  is.  fixed  the  map  of  eastern  Europe  and  closed  the 
liii-so-Turkish  War.  Indeed,  since  lS7.r>  the  number  of 
international  meetings  has  u  jreatly.  There  are 

today  approximately  1,000  international  organi/ations. 
During  the  year  1912  there  were  approximately  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  international  conferences.  And  more 
impressive,  perhaps,  than  any  of  these  international 
conferences  already  mentioned  have  been  the  (Jeneva 
Tribunal,  which  settled  the  Alabama  claims  in  1*72:  the 
Paris  Tribunal,  which  settled  the  seals  controversy  in 
IS!).1?:  and  The  Hague  Tribunal,  which  settled  the  North 
Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  dispute  with  (Jreat  Britain. 
lasting  through  three  generations,  in  1!MO. 

Peace  Foundations 

The  will  to  end  war  has  found  expression  in  perma- 
nent institutions  and  foundations.  The  World  Peace 
Foundation  of  Boston,  for  example,  is  a  corporation 
with  an  endowment  of  $1.000,000,  left  by  Edwin  ("Jinn. 
This  foundation,  begun  in  HMO.  states  in  its  by-laws 
that  its  purpose  is  to  educate  the  people  of  all  nations 
to  the  full  knowledge  of  the  waste  and  destruction  of 
war.  its  evil  effects  on  present  social  conditions  and  the 
well  being  of  future  generations,  and  to  promote  inter- 
national justice  and  the  brotherhood  of  men  :  and,  gen- 
erally, by  every  practical  means  to  promote  peace  and 
good  will  among  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  was  a  veritable  embodiment  of 
the  will  to  end  war.  He  founded  tho  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace  December  11.  1!>10,  and 
created  a  board  of  trustees,  to  whom  he  transferred 
$10,000,000,  the  revenue  of  which  is  administered  for 
hastening  the  abolition  of  international  war.  February 
10,  1914,  he  established  the  Church  Peace  1'nion.  setting 
aside  for  its  purposes  $2.000.000.  HP  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Dutch  (iovernmcnt  $1. 500.000  for  a  Palace 
of  Peace  at  The  Hague  as  a  fitting  place  for  a  library  of 
international  law  and  a  court  of  arbitration.  The  con- 
struction of  the  palace  was  begun  in  1907:  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1913  and  dedicated  August  28  of  that  year 
Mr.  Carnegie  provided  $100,000  for  the  construction  of 
a  building  for  the  Central  American  Court  of  Justice, 
which  building  was  located  at  Cartargo.  When  this 
structure  was  destroyed  by  earthquake,  in  1910,  he  pro- 
vided another  $100,000  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
building,  which  was  located  at  San  Jos£,  Costa  Rica. 
The  Pan-American  Union  building,  located  in  Washing- 
ton, represents  also  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Carnegie.  At 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  this  building.  May  11. 
1908,  Mr.  Elilm  Root,  then  Secretary  of  State,  delivered 
an  address  in  which  he  said  : 

"The  public  spirit  and  enthusiasm  for  the  good  of  hu- 
manity, which  have  Inspired  an  American  citizen.  Mr.  An- 
drew Carnegie.  In  his  administration  of  a  great  fortune, 
have  led  him  to  devote  the  adci|iiate  sum  of  three  quarters 
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of  a  million  dollars  to  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing. .  .  . 

"The  graceful  courtesy  of  the  twenty  republics  who  have 
agreed  upon  the  capital  of  the  United  States  for  the  home 
of  this  International  Union,  the  deep  appreciation  of  that 
courtesy  shown  by  the  American  Government  and  this  rep- 
resentative American  citizen,  and  the  work  to  be  done 
within  the  walls  that  are  to  rise  on  this  site  cannot  fail  to 
be  powerful  influences  towards  the  creation  of  a  spirit  that 
will  solve  all  disputed  questions  of  the  future  and  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  Western  World." 

The  building  was  dedicated  April  26,  1910,  and  is  in 
itself  an  expression  of  the  will  to  maintain  peace  between 
the  American  republics.  The  important  fact  is,  not  that 
Mr.  Carnegie  saw  fit  to  give  these  munificent  sums,  but 
that  he  was  himself  an  expression  of  the  common  will  to 
end  war.  • 

There  are  institutions  and  foundations  abroad,  such 
as  the  Bureau  Internationale  de  la  Paix;  the  Nobel 
Foundation,  with  its  generous  annual  prize  for  the  most 
effective  work  in  behalf  of  international  peace ;  the  peace 
societies  and  publications  of  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  practically  all  of  the  other  countries 
of  Europe. 

The  will  to  end  war  is  an  international  fact. 

The  two  Hague  Conferences 

The  chief  encouragements  in  the  modern  growth  to- 
ward a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  war  have 
been  the  international  conferences  at  The  Hague,  the 
first  beginning  May  18,  1899,  and  the  second  June  15, 
1907. 

The  First  Hague  Conference 

The  Czar's  rescript  of  August  12-24,  1898,  inaugu- 
rated an  era  of  discussion.  This  letter,  resulting  in  the 
First  Hague  Conference,  was  an  expression  of  the  grad- 
ually growing  will  to  end  war.  '  Hugo  Grotius'  classic, 
entitled  "The  'Rights  of  War  and  Peace,"  a  work  which 
began  our  system  of  international  law  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century;  such  books  as  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms," 
written  by  Bertha  von  Suttner  in  1889,  and  the  work  of 
the  Polish  Jew,  Jean  de  Bloch,  entitled  "The  Future  of 
War,"  appearing  just  before  the  Czar's  call  to  the  na- 
tions in  the  interest  of  "a  real  and  durable  peace,"  were 
a  few  of  the  evidences  of  that  public  sentiment  which 
made  the  Czar's  letter  possible. 

The  First  Conference  at  The  Hague  is  one  of  the 
great  facts  of  history.  Among  its  contributions  to  the 
nations  was  the  establishment  of  an  international  tri- 
bunal for  the  arbitration  of  international  disputes.  The 
article  which  established  this  tribunal  is  called  "the 
Magna  Charta  of  international  law."  Since  its  opening, 
in  April,  1901,  it  has  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  sixteen  international  disputes,  a  number  of 
which  might  easily  have  led  to  war.  These  cases  have 
been  as  follows : 

First.  The  Pius  Fund  Case,  involving  issues  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  1902. 

Second.  The  Venezuela  Preferential  Case,  Germany, 
Great  Britain,  and  Italy  vs.  Venezuela  et  al.,  involving 
eleven  nations,  1904. 


Third.  The  Japanese  House  Tax  Case,  being  an  issue 
between  Japan  and  the  three  powers,  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Germany,  1905. 

Fourth.  The  Muscat  Dhows  Case,  covering  issues 
lying  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  1905. 

Fifth.  The  Casablanca  Case,  France  vs.  Germany, 
1909. 

Sixth.  The  Grisbadarna,  or  Maritime  Boundary  Case, 
Norway  vs.  Sweden,  1909. 

Seventh.  The  North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  dispute, 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  1910. 

Eighth.  The  Orinoco  Steamship  Company  issue,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Venezuela,  1910. 

Ninth.  The  Savarkar  Case,  France  vs.  Great  Britain, 
1911. 

Tenth.  The  Russian  Indemnity,  or  Interest  Arrears 
Case,  Russia  vs.  Turkey,  1912. 

Eleventh.  The  Canevaro  Claim,  Italy  vs.  Peru,  1912. 

Twelfth.  The  Manouba,  or  Seizure  of  French  Ship 
Case,  France  vs.  Italy,  1913. 

Thirteenth.  The  Carthage,  or  Seizure  of  French  Ship 
Case,  France  vs.  Italy,  1913. 

Fourteenth.  The  Tavignano,  Kamouna,  Gaulois 
Cases,  France  vs.  Italy,  1913,  submitted  to  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  and  settled  out  of  court. 

Fifteenth.  The  Isle  of  Timor  Case,  Netherlands  vs. 
Portugal,  1914. 

Sixteenth.  Religious  Property  Case,  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britain  vs.  Portugal,  1920. 

Seventeenth.  French  Claims  vs.  Peru  (not  yet  pre- 
sented). 

Practically  one  hundred  treaties,  over  a  score  of  which 
have  been  signed  by  the  United  States,  were  passed 
pledging  signatory  powers  to  use  this  court,  while  prac- 
tically one  hundred  and  fifty  standing  international 
treaties  have  been  ratified,  largely  because  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  conference. 

The  First  Hague  Conference  provided  further  for  an 
International  Commission  of  Inquiry,  which  shall  in- 
vestigate questions  of  fact  prior  to  the  beginnings  of 
hostilities.  It  was  this  organization  which  settled  the 
acute  Dogger  Bank  dispute  between  England  and  Russia 
during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  It  was  the  immediate 
forerunner  of  the  original  Wilson  Administration  peace 
plan,  the  work  of  Mr.  Bryan,  a  plan  which  is  already 
enacted  into  the  terms  of  thirty  international  treaties. 

The  First  Hague  Conference  provided  for  mediation 
in  case  of  hostilities;  it  inspired  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
dedicated  August  28,  1913,  at  a  cost  of  one  and  one-half 
million  dollars;  it  made  possible  a  Second  Conference; 
it  revised  the  code  of  warfare  in  sixty  articles  designed 
for  the  improvement  of  the  practices  of  war.  The  First 
Hague  Conference  aimed  to  supplant  the  old-time  rule, 
that  "In  the  midst  of  warfare,  laws  are  silent,"  with 
"In  the  midst  of  warfare,  laws  shall  rule."  While  it 
failed  in  this  last  respect,  it  was,  as  a  whole,  an  expres- 
sion of  a  rational  attempt  to  lessen  the  probabilities  and 
horrors  of  war  by  the  methods  of  a  governed  world  under 
self-imposed  laws. 

The  twenty-six  nations  of  the  world,  invited  because 
they  were  represented  at  St.  Petersburg,  including 
twenty  European,  four  Asiatic,  and  two  American 
powers,  were  represented  by  one  hundred  delegates  at 
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that  conference.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Choate  ;ni<l 
others,  it  was  there  for  the  first  time,  in  that  I 
Hairue  Conference,  that  nations  unanimously  agreed 
that  respect  for  law,  rather  than  for  mere  compromise 
and  diplomacy,  must  ho  the  next  great  step  in  intcrna- 
fii.nal  adjustments.  Following  that  conference,  and 
largely  localise  of  it.  the  center  of  gravity  in  interna- 
tional'politics  was  changed  for  a  time  from  an  emphasis 
upon  war  to  an  emphasis  upon  peace.  War,  not  peace, 
Ill-came  anathema.  So  strong  was  the  opposition  to  war 
that  the  warriors  precipitated  a  war  for  fear  of  their 
overthrow.  And  the  war  having  begun,  the  people  out- 
side the  original  contestants  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  business  except  it  be  a  war  to  end  war.  The 

I  l:iurue  Conference  was  an  expression  of  the  will  to 
end  war:  more,  it  is  proper  to  think  of  it  as  being  in 

the  licginning  of  the  legislative  branch  of  our  in- 
ternational order  that  is  to  be. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference 

The  Second  Hague  Conference,  suggested  by  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  meeting  at  St.  Louis,  in  1904, 
and  initiated  by  the  United  States  Government,  had  its 
first  meeting  at  The  Hague,  .Tune  15,  1907,  arid  lasted 
until  the  18th  of  the  following  October.  At  this  con- 
ference -14  of  the  world  sovereignties,  practically  all  of 
them,  were  represented  by  174  delegates,  picked  men, 
including  15  ambassadors  and  51  ministers.  This  con- 
ference, like  the  first,  aimed  to  promote  agencies  calcu- 
lated to  regulate  or  canalize  the  devastations  of  war. 
For  example,  it  passed  many  measures  for  the  protection 
of  neutral  States  and  neutral  citizens;  it  provided  that 
a  distinct  declaration  of  war  must  hereafter  be  made 
before  hostilities  can  be  begun ;  it  agreed  upon  an  Inter- 
national Prize  Court,  with  power  to  try  cases  by  inter- 
national law,  a  real  international  court  aimed  as  a  blow 
to  piracy.  The  conference  defined  towns  situated  near 
fortified  coasts  to  be  unfortified  towns,  and,  furthermore, 
that  towns  with  submarine  mines  in  their  ports  are  not 
because  of  that  to  be  subject  to  bombardment:  it  pro- 
vided for  the  restriction  of  floating  mines  in  war  time 
where  dangerous  to  neutral  commerce.  It  composed  a 
complete  code  of  rules  for  the  guidance  of  future  inter- 
national procedure — a  decided  step  away  from  mere 
diplomacy  toward  an  effective  international  court.  The 
nations  completely  reversed  one  so-called  principle  of 
international  law,  by  agreeing  never  to  resort  again  to 
arms  for  the  collection  of  contract  debts  due  from  one 
nation  to  the  citizens  of  another  without  first  employing 
every  possible  means  of  arbitration.  The  nations  relin- 
quished much  of  their  old  theories  of  sovereignty  and 
n-\caled  a  sympathetic  belief  in  the  humanitarian  polit- 
ical ideal  of  a  free  opportunity  for  each,  man  or  nation, 
to  achieve  happiness  in  the  sen-ice  of  a  free  and  an  ad- 
vancing democracy. 

The  question  of  the  reduction  of  armaments  was  not 
upon  the  program  of  the  conference  and  could  not, 
therefore,  come  officially  before  the  convention ;  but,  to 
the  terror  of  the  militarists,  this  whole  question  became 
the  object  of  careful  study.  Thirty-five  of  the  nations, 
representing  practically  nine-tenths  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  voted,  strangely  enough,  for  a  general  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration. 

The  recurring  Hague  conferences  may  yet  be  found 


to  constitute  in  themselves  the  beginning  of  a  legisla- 
tive body.  As  we  have  seen,  the  judicial  department  lias 
already  begun  to  emerge,  first  in  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration,  second  in  the  proposed  International 
Prize  Court,  the  first  to  function  in  time  of  peace,  the 
latter  to  function  in  times  of  war.  Besides,  there  is  the 
International  Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  all  hut  estab- 
lished. 

In  the  light  of  what  is  taking  place  now  at  The  Hague, 
we  may  well  pause  upon  this  International  Court  of 
Arbitral  Justice.  The  Second  Hague  Conference  rec- 
ognized with  Mr.  Root  that  the  great  need  of  our  age 
is  the  substitution  of  a  judicial  action  between  the  na- 
tions for  our  present  diplomatic  procedure.  Our  Amer- 
ican delegates  at  the  Second  Hague  Conference  stood, 
therefore,  for  this  High  Court  of  International  Justice, 
this  International  Supreme  Court,  with  the  thought 
that  it  should  meet  periodically  as  does  our  Supreme 
Court.  This  matter  was  so  left  that  any  two  nations 
could  meet  at  any  time,  organize  the  Court,  open  its 
doors,  and  begin  the  business  of  an  International  Su- 
preme Court.  It  became  the  policy,  however,  of  the 
nations  to  wait  until  a  sufficient  number  of  leading 
Powers  could  agree  upon  the  method  of  selecting  the 
judges.  Secretary  Knox  conceived  that  the  proposed 
International  Court  of  Prize  might  be  expanded  into 
such  an  International  Court.  But  now,  upon  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Counsel  at  the  League  of  Nations,  there  has 
been  appointed,  under  Section  14  of  the  Covenant,  a 
commission,  now  in  session  at  The  Hague;  and,  as  a 
result  of  its  work,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing 
that  such  a  Court  will  soon  be  successfully  launched. 
The  establishment  of  this  Court  is  the  most  important 
political  problem  before  the  world,  because  in  the  name 
of  that  justice  which  only  can  beget  peace  it  is  the  most 
important  single  feature  of  an  effective  will  to  end  war. 

The  adoption  of  an  international  executive  branch  of 
government  need  not  now  be  taken;  indeed,  it  cannot 
now  be  taken.  The  power  of  international  public  opin- 
ion, as  an  executive  force  to  lie  applied  against  States. 
is  the  only  force  so  far  acceptable  to  the  powers. 

The  Second  Hague  Conference  was  important.  The 
measures  mentioned  are  sufficient  to  make  it  of  interest 
to  thoughtful  men.  It  ranks  as  the  first  congress  of  prac- 
tically all  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  During  its  ses- 
sions the  most  delicate  subjects  were  discussed  by  tin- 
various  representatives  of  the  nations,  often  with  spirit 
and  feeling,  but  always  with  order  and  good  will.  The 
record  of  it  stands  there  on  the  pages  of  history,  an 
attestation  of  the  victory  of  the  thoroughly  open  discus- 
sion. It  reveals  the  possibilities  in  a  juridical  union, 
self-perpetuating,  and  gives  to  the  world  its  reasonable 
hope  in  the  ultimate  government  of  nations  under  law. 
It  is  a  witness  to  no  quackery,  but  rather  it  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  true  grandeur  of  sincerity  at  its  best.  It 
reveals  man  seeing  with  a  clearer  and  clearer  vision  that 
under  every  normal  condition  loyalty  to  truth  and  jus- 
tice is  a  more  excellent  patriotism  than  a  blind  obeisance 
to  tribe,  or  place,  or  party.  It  encourages  us  to  believe 
that  the  relations  existing  between  nations  arc  destined 
to  become  as  the  relations  existing  between  men  every- 
where under  law.  It  strengthens  us  in  the  faith  that 
true  patriotism  calls  for  deeds  of  daily  service  in  an 
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honorable,  sympathetic,  and  sacrificial  citizenship,  more 
than  it  calls  for  seeking  the  bubble  reputation  at  the 
cannon's  mouth ;  that  man  will  yet  cease  to  bound  his 
morals  by  the  limits  of  man-created  political  entities, 
and  achieve  the  goal  of  his  will  to  end  war. 

The  League  of  Nations 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  forming 
part  1  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany,  "Done  at 
Versailles,  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  June,  one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  nineteen,"  is  an  expression  of  the  will 
to  end  war.  For  the  purposes  of  this  paper  it  is  not 
necessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether  or  not  this 
covenant  be  sane  in  principle,  consonant  with  the  teach- 
ings of  history,  or  even  a  step  toward  peace.  The  fact 
is  that  it  is  an  expression  of  the  will  among  men  that 
the  methods  of  war  shall  give  way  to  the  modes  of  peace. 
This  will  appear  from  the  wording  of  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  covenant,  which  reads : 

"The  High  Contracting  Parties, 

"In  order  to  promote  international  co-operation  and  to 
achieve  international  peace  and  security 

"by  the  acceptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war, 

"by  the  prescription  of  open,  just  and  honourable  relations 
between  nations, 

"by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  understandings  of  inter- 
national law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  Gov- 
ernments, and 

"by  the  maintenance  of  justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect 
for  all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  organized 
peoples  with  one  another, 

"agree  to  this  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations." 

There  it  is,  the  will  to  end  war. 

CONCLUSIO.N 

The  nations  may  safely  pin  their  faith  to  some  form 
of  an  international  legislature  and  of  an  international 
judiciary.  They  may  not  expect  a  universal  empire,  but 
they  may  strive  for  at  least  this  much  of  an  international 
organization,  destined  yet,  as  regards  international  dis- 
putes incapable  of  adjustment  by  diplomacy  or  arbitra- 
tion, to  perfect,  a  juridical  union  of  the  civilized  nations. 
It  is  for  such  that  men  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  peace 
movement.  It  is  for  such  that  the  believers  in  liberal- 
ism and  democracy,  with  their  principles  of  life,  liberty, 
equality,  fraternity,  and  happiness,  struggle  and  wait. 
It  is  for  such  that  we  have  peace  societies,  Hague  con- 
ferences, institutes  of  international  law,  an  interparlia- 
mentary union,  and  the  longing  for  some  kind  of  a 
society  of  nations.  It  is  by  such  means,  we  think,  that 
wars  will  be  made  less  probable. 

The  burdens  and  miseries  of  the  world's  military  in- 
heritance will  be  lifted  as  the  collective  judgments  of 
human  groups  become  increasingly  clear.  The  perme- 
ating principle  of  life  pursues  its  constructive  upward 
course,  and  an  advancing  age  must  welcome  each  con- 
structive attempt  to  supplant  with  the  machinery  of  law 
and  justice  the  unnatural  and  hideous  devastations  of 
war. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 

By  A  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT 

AT  THE  meeting  held  in  Paris,  in  the  latter  part  of 
June,  at  which  450  delegates  from  Belgium,  Great 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  were  pres- 
ent, an  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  or- 
ganized, with  Etienne-  Clementel,  former  Minister  of 
Commerce  in  France,  as  president,  and  M.  Dolleans, 
professor  of  political  economy  at  the  University  of 
Dijon,  as  temporary  secretary-general.  A.  C.  Bedford, 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  New  York  City,  is  the 
American,  Baron  Edouard  Empain  the  Belgian,  A.  J. 
Hobson  the  British,  and  Victorio  Rolandi  Ricci  the  Ital- 
ian vice-president. 

The  purpose  of  the  chamber,  as  officially  stated,  is  to 
facilitate  the  intercourse  of  nations,  to  secure  harmony 
of  action  on  all  international  questions  affecting  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  to  promote  peace,  progress,  and 
cordial  relations  among  countries  and  their  citizens  by 
the  co-operation  of  business  men.  It  is  a  confederation 
of  the  many  economic  forces  of  the  countries  to  be  in- 
cluded in  its  membership,  united  in  each  country  by  a 
national  organization,  as  in  the  United  States  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  some  of 
the  charter  members  of  which  have  been  prime  movers 
in  creating  the  international  body. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  International  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  are  to  operate  through — 

(a)  Board  of  directors, 

(6)  General  meetings, 

(c)  National  organization, 

(<f)  International  headquarters. 

Its  means  of  actions  are : 

(a)  Conference  of  experts, 
(6)   Referenda. 

(c)   Inquiries  of  economic  nature,  and 
(<?)   Tublieation  of  the  results  thereof,  with  such  other 
agencies  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  found  desirable. 

These  are  the  ties  on  which  the  rails  will  be  laid  to 
carry  on  international  trade  more  smoothly.  They  em- 
brace shipping,  commercial,  financial,  and  industrial 
organization.  General  meetings  of  the  International 
Chamber  will  assemble  at  least  once  every  two  years, 
and  the  three  foundation  languages  will  be  used  in  pub- 
lications and  in  public  speeches.  The  chamber  will  tem- 
porarily have  its  headquarters  in  Paris,  France,  and  the 
permanent  headquarters  will  be  determined  by  the  board 
of  directors,  where  will  be  decided  all  matters  by  arbi- 
tration where  there  are  differences  of  opinion  on  inter- 
national trade  contracts. 

The  international  headquarters  will  centralize  data 
concerning  economic  and  social  conditions,  the  facts  of 
production  and  requirements  and  the  possibilities  of 
future  production  and  requirements.  It  will  act  as  a 
co-ordinating  instrument  for  suggesting  regulations  and 
legislative  measures  to  facilitate  and  encourage  eco- 
nomic intercourse.  It  will  also  place  at  the  disposal  of 
members  and  of  official  agencies  reports  and  conclusions 
which  may  be  issued  in  accordance  with  its  articles  of 
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.-.institution,  and  will  form  public  opinion  through  pub- 
iicerMinj;  business  un.l  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Sunnnari/.-.l,  the  action  of  the  delegates  and  officials 
of  this  first  session  of  the  congress  may  be  described 
thus: 

K. -(oration  of  International  credit,  based  on  fixation  of 
the  amount  ami  tin-  conditions  of  payment  for  the  debts  of 
all  countries,  allies  or  enemies,  was  urged. 

It  was  resolved  that  allied  States  should  agree  also,  as 
soon  as  possible,  to  fix  definitely  the  amount  and  conditions 
of  payments  according  to  the  stipulations  in  the  treaty. 

There  should  be  an  avoi.lamv  of  duplicate  taxation  of 
wealth  of  Individuals  or  organizations  in  more  than  one 
.-otiiitry. 

There  should  be  reduction  of  unnecessary  expenditures 
on  the  part  of  local  and  national  governments. 

Kxtcnslon  of  credits,  uniform  hanking  laws,  and  war 
damages  were  dealt  with. 

Reciprocal  international  treaties  relative  to  import  and 
cxjiort  taxes  were  advocated. 

An  international  credit  bureau  was  planned. 

National  and  local  chauil>ers  of  commerce  were  requested 
to  co-operate  with  their  governments  to  reduce  national  and 
local  governmental  expenditures. 

Governments  and  banking,  commercial,  and  Industrial 
i.-itlons  in  all  countries  were  urged  to  co-operate  with 
the  International  Chamber  and  with  each  other  to  reduce 
importation  of  non-essentials  by  countries  whose  exchanges 
are  depreciated  and  to  Increase  exportatlons  from  such 
countries. 

There  should  be  au  endeavor  to  obtain  the  co-operation 
of  labor  to  prevent  delay  in  the  turn-around  of  ships,  delay 
between  ships  and  trains,  and  delay  in  transportation  by 
rail. 

There  should  be  restriction,  as  far  as  possible,  upon  coun- 
iric-  whose  rxchanges  are  depreciated  issuing  foreign  loans. 

Revocation  of  luiiiort  and  export  p'rohiliitioiis  was  urged 
a-  -....n  as  internal  conditions  of  cad nntry  will  allow. 

There  should  be  a  reconstruction  s|iccial  committee  to 
study  the  exchange  situation. 

Tin -re  should  lie  inducement  of  foreign  investments  in 
home  count  ries. 

There  should  be  encouragement  of  tourists  through  re- 
moval of  unnecessary  restrictions. 

It  is  desirable  to  furnish  raw  material  and  credits. 

There  should  be  facilitation  and  simplification  of  pass- 
IKirt  procedure. 

A  committee  wa-  promised  to  investigate  the  mischievous 
use  of  trade  names  and  of  misleading  indications. 

Common  nomenclature  was  proposed  for  customs  tariffs 
of  the  allied  nations. 

THE  CHAMBER'S  CONSTITUTION 

\Ve  quote  two  of  the  more  important  of  the  sections 
of  the  elaborate  and  carefully  worked  out  constitution 
of  the  Chamber,  adopted  at  this  meeting: 

Membership  (Article  No.  II) 

(1)  National  and  local  commercial,  financial,  and  Indus- 
trial organization.-  which  are  representative  of  tbe  Int.-re-t- 
they  embrace,  which  are  not  conducted  for  individual  profit 
or  partisan  purposes,  and  which  are  established  in  countries 


which  may  from  time  to  time  be  designated  by  the  board 
of  directors,  as  hereinafter  provided,  are  eligible  for  or- 
ganization membership. 

(2)  Individuals,  firms,  and  corporations  engaged  in  busi- 
ness activities  in  countries  the  organizations  of  which  are 
eligible  to  membership  are  eligible  to  associate  membership. 
Duly  elected  associate  members  in  good  standing  shall  be 
entitled  to  attend  general  meetings  and.  subject  to  the  rules 
of  such  meetings,  shall  have  the  privileges  of  the  floor,  but 
may  not  vote.     They  may  also  receive  publications  Is.-ucd 
by  the  International  Chamber. 

(3)  Organizations  of  associate  memlwrs  of  each  national 
organization  may  be  elected  organization  of  associate  mem- 
bers of   the   International   Chamber  of  Commerce   if   they 
fulfill  the  following  conditions: 

a.  To  be  proposed  for  election  by  the  national  organiza- 
tion of  the  country. 

6.  To  be  accepted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down 
In  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws. 

International  Headquarters  (Article  VII) 

(1)  The  International  headquarters  shall  have  a  general 
secretary  and  staff  chosen  by  the  board  of  directors  and  in 
all  respects  shall  be  subject  to  direction  and  control  by  the 
board   of  directors.     Its  headquarters  shall   be  determined 
by  the  board  of  directors. 

The  general  secretary  of  the  international  headquarters 
shall  conduct  the  International  headquarters  and  be  respon- 
sible therefor  to  the  board  of  directors. 

(2)  There    shall    be    an    administrative    commission,    of 
which  the  general  secretary  of  the  international  headquar- 
ters shall  be  chairman  and   which  shall  be  a  part  of  tbe 
International  headquarters.     The  members  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Commission  shall  be  chosen  in  the  following  manner : 

The  national  organization  in  each  country  having  mem- 
bers In  the  International  Chamber  shall  be  entitled  to  select 
a  member  of  the  Administrative  Commission.  The  members 
of  the  Administrative  Commission  shall  lie  resident  at  the 
seat  of  the  International  headquarters,  shall  be  available  for 
conference  with  the  general  secretary  respecting  duties 
placed  U|M)ii  him  by  the  board  of  directors  and  these  articles, 
shall  make  available  to  him  information  and  advice  regard- 
ing their  respective  countries,  shall  make  representations  to 
him  concerning  the  special  interests  and  problems  of  their 
resiM-ctive  countries,  shall  keep  closely  Informed  upon  the 
progress  In  their  respective  countries  of  the  policies  of  the 
International  Chamber,  and  shall  perform  such  other  duties 
In  the  operation  of  the  international  headquarters  as  the 
general  secretary  prescribes.  Upon  request  of  the  general 
secretary  with  respect  to  any  question  within  his  discretion, 
the  Administrative  Commission  shall  meet  and  make  Its 
rerommendatlons. 

(3)  When  the  parties  to  a  contract  bearing  on  Interna- 
tional commerce  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration  u  difference 
of  opinion  due  to  the  execution  of  such  contract,  they  may 
choose  as  an  arbitration  board  one  or  several  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Administrative  Commission,  who  shall  act  as  au 
arbitration  board.     The  decision   of  the  arbitration   board 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  general  secretary,  who  shall  forth- 
with transmit  It  to  the  parties  concerned. 

(4)  Within    fifteen   days   preceding   any   meeting   of   the 
board,  each  member  of  the  Administrative  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  general  secretary  a  written  report  regarding 
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the  progress  of  the  International  Chamber's  policies  in  his 
country  and  his  suggestion  for  further  procedure.  These 
reports  shall  be  presented  by  the  general  secretary  at  the 
meetings  of  the  board. 

(5)  The  international  headquarters  shall,  subject  to  the 
direction  and  control  provided  above — - 

a.  Centralize  data  concerning  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions, the  facts  of  production  and  requirements,  the  possi- 
bilities of  future  production  and  requirements; 

6.  Act  as  a  co-ordinating  instrumentality  for  suggesting 
regulations  and  legislative  measures  to  facilitate  and  en- 
courage economic  intercourse ; 

c.  Place  at  the  disposal  of  members  and  of  official  agen- 
cies reports  and  conclusions  which  may  be  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  these  articles ; 

d.  Inform  public  opinion  through  publication  of  facts  con- 
cerning business  and  economic  conditions. 

(6)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  organization  member  of 
the  International  Chamber  to  place  the  general  secretary  of 
the  international  headquarters  upon  its  mailing  list  to  re- 
ceive all  of  its  publications. 


IT  IS  REPORTED 


That  a  chair  of  journalism  is  to  be  created  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Prague. 


That  Buenos  Aires  experienced  in  July  its  second  snow- 
storm in  thirty  years. 


That  a  bust  of  the  late  Andrew  Carnegie  has  been  placed 
in  the  Palace  of  Peace  at  The  Hague. 


That  over  5,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  mined  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Nova  Scotia  in  the  year  1919. 


That  competent  authorities  on  sanitation  state  that  more 
people  have  been  killed  by  rats  than  by  war. 


That  the  lower  house  of  the  Japanese  Parliament  has  re- 
jected universal  suffrage  by  a  vote  of  283  to  155. 


That  Canada  leads  all  the  nations  of  the  world  in  the  ex- 
tent of  forest  domain,  having  a  total  of  800,000,000  acres. 


That  the  Australian  embargo  on  the  export  of  sheepskins, 
which  has  been  in  force  for  some  years,  is  to  be  cancelled 
forthwith. 


That  in  India  only  twenty-eight  boys  out  of  every  hundred 
of  school  age  attend  school,  and  only  four  out  of  every  one 
hundred  girls. 


That  the  British  Lord  Chancellor  has  announced  that, 
after  July  15,  women  may  serve  on  juries  under  the  same 
conditions  as  men. 


That,  in  view  of  the  shortage  of  doctors  in  Moscow  hos- 
pitals, the  Soviet  authorities  have  mobilized  all  dentists 
to  work  as  chemists. 


the  government  having  signed  a  contract  with  the  Handley 
Page  Aeroplane  Company. 


That  Socialists  of  Frankfurt  are  demanding  the  creation 
of  a  workmen's  academy,  to  educate  workingmen  for  the 
civil  and  municipal  services. 


That,  for  less  than  the  cost  and  equipment  of  a  single 
battleship,  704,714  cases  were  treated  in  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries of  foreign  lands  last  year. 


That,  because  of  the  reconstruction  work  accomplished  in 
France  through  the  aid  of  the  "Friends"  from  America,  one 
village  has  been  named  "The  City  of  Friends." 


That  Soviet  Russia  lias  placed  an  embargo  on  all  United 
States  goods  until  such  time  as  the  United  States  removes 
restrictions  against  exportations  to  that  country. 


That  American  sugar  refiners  are  preparing  to  invest  $33,- 
000,000  in  Cuban  plantations,  in  order  that  they  may  grow 
their  own  raw  products  within  the  next  two  years. 


That  trade  between  Germany  and  Japan  is  gradually  re- 
viving, it  having  entirely  ceased  during  the  war,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  imports  of  dyes  coming  through  neutral 
countries. 


That  the  Ministry  of  War  in  Paris  is  considering  a  pro- 
posal to  send  groups  of  soldiers  into  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts to  aid  in  gathering  the  harvest,  which  promises  to  be 
a  good  one. 


That  out  of  every  ten  inhabitants  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  nine  are  Christians,  seven  (excluding  children 
under  ten  years)  can  read  and  write,  and  two  habitually 
speak  the  English  language. 


That  Canada  has  decided  to  contribute  50,000  pounds 
toward  the  expense  of  the  campaign  against  typhus  in 
central  Europe,  the  campaign  being  organized  under  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  Red  Cross. 


That,  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  children  of  Vienna,  the 
Italian  Red  Cross  has  undertaken  to  give  hospitality  to 
1,500  children  from  the  Austrian  capital,  placing  at  their 
disposal  several  of  the  Red  Cross  institutions. 


That  French  manufacturers  of  automobiles  are  consider- 
ing the  United  States  as  a  market  for  their  cars,  and  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Syndicate  Francais  des  Constructeurs 
d'Automobiles  will  leave  France  shortly  to  investigate  con- 
ditions in  America. 


That  book  production  in  England  may  soon  have  to 
cease  entirely,  on  account  of  the  insistent  demands  of  labor 
and  the  great  increase  in  the  price  of  paper,  which  combina- 
tion is  forcing  up  the  prices  of  books  to  a  point  where  they 
can  only  be  produced  at  a  loss. 


That  an  aerial  postal  service  is  being  established  in  Brazil, 


That  the  University  of  Jena  (Germany)  began  at  the  out- 
break of  the  war  to  make  a  collection  of  books,  magazine 
articles,  pictures,  and  placards  dealing  with  the  war  as  it 
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concerned  nil  the  belligerents.  The  material  thus  collected 
is  now  iK-Ing  catalogued  and  a  social  building  for  il  is 
erected. 


Tliat  the  Italian  (Jovcrnmeut,  having  discovered  that 
Italy  now  ranks  second  t.i  the  I'nlted  Slates  in  the  manu- 
facture of  motion  pictures,  has  just  provided  for  the  ap- 
jM.intinciil  of  a  s|Mvial  council  of  the  motion-picture  manu- 
facturers, to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  more  effective  or- 
ganization of  the  industry. 


That  during  the  tlseal  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  the  total 
value  of  all  export  shipments  from  the  United  States. 
$8,111.000,000,  represents  the  greatest  value  In  the  history 
of  this  country's  trade,  and  that  the  Imports  for  the  same 
period  of  time,  $5,239,000,000,  exceed  the  Imports  of  the 
previous  year  by  12,143,000,000. 


That  Karlstad,  Sweden,  was  the  meeting  place  of  the 
International  Student  Prohibition  Conference,  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  International  Bureau  of  Abstaining 
Students,  which  is  now  functioning  for  the  first  time  since 
the  war.  Many  delegates  were  present  from  European 
countries,  the  United  States  also  being  represented. 


THE  NATIONAL  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Statement  of  Candidate  Harding— Planks 

in  Party  Platforms 

CANDIDATE  HARDING'S  PLAN 

On  July  22  the  Republican  candidate  for  President,  Sen- 
ator William  (J.  Harding,  of  Ohio,  in  his  speech  of  accept- 
ance, replying  to  the  words  of  Senator  Lodge,  which  we 
also  print  below,  said : 

The  resumption  of  the  Senate's  authority  saved  to  this 
Republic  Its  Independent  nationality,  when  autocracy  misin- 
terpreted the  dream  of  a  world  experiment  to  be  the  vision 
of  a  world  ideal. 

Warning  by  Senate 

It  is  not  difficult.  Chairman  Lodge,  to  make  ourselves 
clear  on  the  question  of  international  relationship.  We  Re- 
publicans of  the  Senate,  conscious  of  our  solemn  oaths  and 
mindful  of  our  constitutional  obligations,  when  we  saw  the 
structure  of  a  world  super-government  taking  visionary 
form,  Joined  In  a  becoming  warning  of  our  devotion  to  this 
Republic. 

If  the  torch  of  constitutionalism  had  not  been  dimmed,  the 
delayed  peace  of  the  world  and  the  tragedy  of  disappoint- 
ment and  Europe's  misunderstanding  of  America  might  have 
been  avoided.  The  Republicans  of  the  Senate  halted  the 
i.art.-r  of  Independent  American  eminence  and  influence, 
which  it  was  proposed  to  exchange  for  an  obscure  and  un- 
equal place  In  the  merged  government  of  the  world.  Our 
party  means  to  hold  the  heritage  of  American  nationality 
unimpaired  and  unsurrendered. 

The  world  will  not  misconstrue.  We  do  not  mean  to  hold 
aloof.  We  do  not  mean  to  shun  a  single  responsibility  of 
this  Republic  to  world  civilization.  There  is  no  hate  in  the 
American  heart.  We  have  no  envy,  no  suspicion,  no  aversion 
for  any  people  'n  the  world.  We  hold  to  our  rights,  and 
mean  to  defend,  aye,  we  mean  to  sustain,  the  rights  of  this 
nation  and  our  citizens  alike,  everywhere  under  the  shining 
sun.  Yet  there  Is  the  concord  of  amity  and  sympathy  and 
fraternity  In  every  resolution.  There  is  a  genuine  aspira- 
tion In  every  American  breast  for  a  tranquil  friendship  with 
all  the  world. 


Consciences  Awakened 

More,  we  believe  the  uns|x>akahle  sorrows,  the  immeas- 
urable sacrifices,  the  awakened  convictions,  and  the  aspiring 
conscience  of  human  kind  must  commit  the  nations  of  tin- 
earth  to  a  new  and  letter  relationship.  It  need  not  IM-  dis- 
cussed now  what  motives  plunged  the  world  into  war;  It 
need  not  lie  Inquired  whether  we  asked  the  sons  of  this  Re- 
public to  defend  our  national  rights,  as  I  believe  we  did.  or 
to  purge  the  old  World  of  the  accumulated  ills  of  rivalry 
and  greed  ;  the  sacrifices  will  be  In  vain  if  we  cannot  acclaim 
a  new  order,  with  added  security  to  civilization  and  peace 
maintained. 

One  may  readily  sense  the  conscience  of  our  America.  I 
am  sure  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the  dominant  group  of 
the  Senate.  We  were  not  .se<-kln);  to  defeat  a  world  aspira- 
tion ;  we  were  resolved  to  safeguard  America.  We  were 
resolved  then,  even  as  we  are  today  and  will  be  tomorrow, 
to  preserve  this  free  and  Independent  Republic.  Let  those 
now  responsible,  or  seeking  responsibility,  propose  the  sur- 
render, whether  with  interpretations,  apologies,  or  reluctant 
reservations,  from  which  our  rights  are  to  be  omitted.  We 
welcome  the  referendum  to  the  American  people  on  the 
preservation  of  America,  and  the  Republican  Party  pledges 
its  defense  of  the  preserved  Inheritance  of  national  freedom. 

Quick  Peace  Promised 

In  the  call  of  the  conscience  of  America  is  peace,  peace 
that  closes  the  gaping  wound  of  World  War  and  silences  the 
impassioned  voices  of  international  envy  and  distrust. 
Heeding  this  call  and  knowing  as  I  do  the  disposition  of  the 
Congress,  I  promise  you  formal  and  effective  peace  so 
quickly  as  a  Republican  Congress  can  pass  Its  declaration 
for  a  Republican  Executive  to  sign.  Then  we  may  turn  to 
our  readjustment  at  home  and  proceed  dellln-rately  and  re- 
flectively to  that  hoped-for  world  relationship  which  shall 
satisfy  both  conscience  and  aspirations  and  still  hold  us  free 
from  menacing  involvement. 

I  can  hear  In  the  call  of  conscience  an  insistent  voice  for 
the  largely  reduced  armaments  throughout  the  world,  with 
attending  reduction  of  burdens  upon  peace-loving  humanity. 
We  wish  to  give  of  American  influence  and  example:  we 
must  give  of  American  leadership  to  that  Invaluable  accom- 
plishment. 

I  can  speak  unreservedly  of  the  American  aspiration  and 
the  Republican  committal  for  an  association  of  nations,  co- 
o|M-rating  In  sublime  accord,  to  attain  and  preserve  peace 
through  justice  rather  than  force,  determined  to  add  to 
security  through  International  law,  so  clarified  that  no  mis- 
construction can  be  possible  without  affronting  world  honor. 

Force  of  Example 

This  Republic  can  never  be  unmindful  of  Its  power  and 
must  never  forget  the  force  of  its  example.  Possessor  of 
might  that  admits  no  fear,  America  must  stand  foremost  for 
the  right.  If  the  mistaken  voice  of  America,  spoken  in  un- 
heeding haste,  led  Kurope,  In  the  hour  of  deepest  anxiety, 
into  a  military  alliance  which  menaces  peace  and  threaten* 
all  freedom,  instead  of  adding  to  their  security,  then  we 
must  speak  the  truth  for  America  and  express  our  hope  for 
the  fraternized  conscience  of  nations. 

It  will  avail  nothing  to  discuss  in  detail  the  League  cove- 
nant, which  was  conceived  for  world  super-government. 
negotiated  in  misunderstanding,  and  intolerably  urged  and 
demanded  by  its  Administration  sponsors,  who  resisted  every 
effort  to  safeguard  America,  and  who  finally  rejected  when 
such  safeguards  were  Inserted. 

If  the  supreme  blunder  has  left  European  relationships 
Inextricably  interwoven  in  the  League  compact,  our  sym- 
pathy for  Europe  only  magnifies  our  own  good  fortune  In 
resisting  Involvement.  It  Is  better  to  be  the  free  and  disin- 
terested agent  of  International  justice  and  advancing  civ- 
ilization, with  the  covenant  of  conscience,  than  be  shackled 
I'.v  a  written  compact  which  surrenders  our  freedom  of 
action  and  gives  to  a  military  alliance  the  right  to  proclaim 
America's  duty  to  the  world. 
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Will  Not  Delegate  Rights 

No  surrender  of  rights  to  a.  world  council  or  its  military 
alliance;  no  assumed  mandatory,  however  appealing,  ever 
shall  summon  the  sons  of  this  Republic  to  war.  Their  su- 
preme sacrifice  shall  only  be  asked  for  America  and  its  call 
of  honor.  There  is  a  sanctity  in  that  right  we  will  not 
delegate. 

When  the  compact  was  being  written,  I  do  not  know 
whether  Europe  asked  or  ambition  insistently  bestowed.  It 
was  so  good  to  rejoice  in  the  world's  confidence  in  our  un- 
selfishness that  I  can  believe  our  evident  disinterestedness 
inspired  Europe's  wish  for  our  association,  quite  as  much 
as  the  selfish  thought  of  enlisting  American  power  and  re- 
sources. Ours  is  an  outstanding,  influential  example  to  the 
world,  whether  we  cloak  it  in  spoken  modesty  or  magnify 
it  in  exaltation.  We  want  to  help;  we  mean  to  help;  but 
we  hold  to  our  own  interpretation  of  the  American  con- 
science as  the  very  soul  of  our  nationality. 

Disposed  as  we  are,  the  way  is  very  simple.  Let  the  fail- 
ure attending  assumption,  obstinacy,  impracticability,  and 
delay  be  recognized,  and  let  us  find  the  big.  practical,  un- 
selfish way  to  do  our  part,  neither  covetous  because  of  am- 
bition nor  hesitant  through  fear,  but  ready  to  serve  our- 
selves, humanity  and  God. 

Wanls  Free  America 

With  a  Senate  advising  as  the  Constitution  contemplates, 
I  would  hopefully  approach  the  nations  of  Europe  and  of 
the  earth,  proposing  that  understanding  which  makes  us  a 
willing  participant  in  the  consecration  of  nations  to  a  new 
relationship,  to  commit  the  moral  forces  of  the  world, 
America  included,  to  peace  and  international  justice,  still 
leaving  America  free,  independent,  and  self-reliant,  but 
offering  friendship  to  all  the  world. 

If  men  call  for  more  specific  details,  I  remind  them  that 
moral  committals  are  broad  and  all  inclusive,  and  we  are 
contemplating  peoples  in  the  concord  of  humanity's  advance- 
ment. From  our  own  viewpoint  the  program  is  specifically 
American,  and  we  mean  to  be  American  first,  to  all  the 
world. 

Appraising  preserved  nationality  as  the  first  essential  to 
the  continued  progress  of  the  Republic,  there  is  linked  with 
it  the  supreme  necessity  of  the  restoration — let  us  say  the 
revealment — of  the  Constitution,  and  our  reconstruction  as 
an  industrial  nation.  Here  is  the  transcending  task.  It 
concerns  our  common  weal  at  home  and  will  decide  our 
future  eminence  in  the  world. 

World's  Reserve  Force 

More  than  these,  this  Republic,  under  constitutional  liber- 
ties, has  given  to  mankind  the  most  fortunate  conditions  for 
human  activity  and  attainment  the  world  has  ever  noted, 
and  we  are  today  the  world's  reserve  force  in  the  great  con- 
test for  liberty  through  security  and  maintained  equality  of 
opportunity  and  its  righteous  rewards. 

It  is  folly  to  close  our  eyes  to  outstanding  facts.  Hu- 
manity is  restive;  much  of  the  world  is  in  revolution;  the 
agents  of  discord  and  destruction  have  wrought  their  trag- 
edy in  pathetic  Russia,  have  lighted  their  torches  among 
other  peoples,  and  hope  to  see  America  as  a  part  of  the 
great  Red  conflagration.  Ours  is  the  temple  of  liberty  under 
the  law,  and  it  is  ours  to  call  the  Sons  of  Opportunity  to  its 
defense.  America  must  not  only  save  herself,  but  ours  must 
be  the  appealing  voice  to  sober  the  world. 

More  than  all  else  the  present-day  world  needs  under- 
standing. There  can  be  no  peace  save  through  composed 
differences  and  the  submission  of  the  individual  to  the  will 
and  weal  of  the  many.  Any  other  plan  means  anarchy  and 
its  rule  of  force. 

It  must  be  understood  that  toil  alone  makes  for  accom- 
plishment and  advancement,  and  righteous  possession  is  the 
reward  of  toil  and  its  incentive.  There  is  no  progress  except 
in  the  stimulus  of  competition.  When  competition — natural, 
fair,  impelling  competition — is  suppressed,  whether  by  law, 
compact,  or  conspiracy,  we  halt  the  march  of  progress, 
silence  the  voice  of  aspiration,  and  paralyze  the  will  for 


achievement.    These  are  but  common-sense  truths  of  human 
development. 

SENATOR  LODGE'S  NOTIFICATION  SPEECH 

Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  chairman  of  the  committee 
named  by  the  Republican  National  Convention  to  inform 
Senator  Harding  of  his  nomination,  in  a  speech  on  the  22d, 
gave  his  interpretation  of  the  Republican  Party's  attitude, 
which  has  significance  because  of  his  position  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate.  He 
said: 

You  will  always,  and  instinctively,  in  meeting  the  difficult 
questions  and  weighty  responsibilities  which  confront  you, 
think  with  complete  unselfishness  of  your  country  and  your 
country's  interests  first,  a  high  qualification  for  an  exalted 
office,  not  too  familiar  to  us  of  late  and,  therefore,  pecu- 
liarly necessary  at  this  moment.  You  will,  we  are  certain, 
be  ever  faithful  to  the  finest  traditions  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  equally  sure  that  you 
are  wisely  tolerant  and  open-minded,  in  sympathy  with  the 
best  movements  of  the  time,  looking  forward  to  the  future 
and  its  needs,  but  never  unmindful  of  the  great  basic  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  builders  of  the  Republic  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  government. 

Your  public  life  has  shown  to  us  and  all  your  fellow-citi- 
zens that  you  believe  in  the  system  of  government  designed 
by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  They  established  a  rep- 
resentative democracy  and  had  no  sympathy  with  any 
scheme  which  would  turn  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  into  an  autocracy  based  upon  a  plebiscite,  and  with 
all  the  intervening  representative  features  disregarded  or 
effaced.  You  have  abundantly  shown  your  unwavering  con- 
viction that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  shoujd  be 
one  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and  that  the  three  branches  of 
that  government  should  all  work  together  in  the  exercise  of 
the  powers  conferred  upon  them  severally  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, for  the  common  purpose  of  advancing  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  people. 

The  makers  of  the  Constitution  intended  to  co-ordinate 
the  three  great  elements  of  government  and  strove  to  guard 
against  usurpation  or  trespass  by  one  branch  at  the  expense 
of  the  other  two.  In  that  spirit,  we  all  knew  well,  you  will 
enter  upon  your  great  responsibility. 

A  Mexican  Policy 

At  our  own  doors  we  have  Mexico  in  a  state  of  disorder 
and  disintegration  to  which  our  government  has,  unhappily, 
most  liberally  contributed.  Here  is  a  grave  responsibility 
not  to  be  evaded  or  escaped.  We  rightly  insist  upon  the 
supremacy  in  the  American  hemisphere  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine, which  was  declared  by  us  in  order  to  guard  the  safety 
of  the  United  States  and  save  the  New  World  so  far  as  pos- 
sible from  the  wars  and  misfortunes  of  the  Old. 

We  justly  demand  the  abstention  of  Europe  from  any  in- 
terference with  American  questions,  but  this  doctrine  of 
ours  brings  with  it  not  only  its  benefits,  but  its  duties.  The 
condition  of  Mexico,  owing  in  large  measure  to  the  short- 
comings of  our  government,  could  not  well  be  worse,  and  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  that  we  not  only  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  protect  there,  as  all  over  the  world,  American 
rights  and  interests  so  long  neglected,  but  to  reach  out  a 
helping  hand  to  the  Mexican  people  to  the  end  that  law  and 
order  may  be  established  in  that  country  which  has  been 
plunged  into  anarchy  and  cursed  with  continuous  civil  war. 

It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  United  States  that 
Mexico  should  be  both  prosperous  and  peaceful,  and  we  must 
face  the  fact  that  without  our  aid  the  Mexican  people  cannot 
properly  or  speedily  bring  about  the  improved  conditions 
and  the  reign  of  law  and  peace  which,  we  are  convinced, 
they  desire  as  much  as  we  do. 

The  United  States  in  War— and  After 

In  defense  of  freedom  and  civilization  and  to  vindicate 
our  own  invaded  rights  we  entered  upon  the  war  with  Ger- 
many, and  although  we  were  tardy  in  taking  part  in  that 
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great  ,  -.millet  we  '-Hint'  "I"'"  the  "eld  "f  action  >"  """'  '" 
turn  III-'  seal.-  f<>r  right  and  liberty.  Not  content  witli  Bid 

in-  KIII-.-IH-  I"  lirl"«  '"  I"|SS  ""'  IH':"V  "lll''h  ""  lll'sin'<1' 
•iftcr  victory  was  won.  Mr.  Wilson  undertook  to  make  ns 
memben  of  an  alliance  with  foreign  powers  Indefinite  In 
extent  and  containing  provisions  which  threatened  the  inde- 
l-cnden.v.  the  sovereignty.  ami  the  safety  of  the  United 

States. 

This  effort  on  the  part  of  the  President  was  arrested  by 
tin-  action  of  tin-  Republican-  of  the  Senate,  who  proposed 
protect  in;:  reservations  which  he  defeated  together  with  the 
treaty  itself.  In  that  work  you.  sir.  took  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  we  know  that  you  were  lu  full  accord  with  the  belief 
of  your  Republican  colleagues  and  the  league  of  Nations 
as  pro|K>sed  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  UIMHI  which  he  and  his  party 
still  insist  ought  never  to  be  accepted  by  the  American 


. 

\\'e  have  been  and  are  quite  ready  to  Join  In  agreement 
with  other  nations  for  the  extension  of  The  Hague  conven- 
tions; for  the  upbuilding  and  codification  of  international 
law  and  the  establishment  of  a  world  court  of  justice;  for 
international  conferences  in  regard  to  non-justiciable  ques- 
tions and  for  arrangements  to  bring  about  a  general  reduc- 
tion of  armaments. 

All  these  constructive  measures  are  In  accord  with  the 
traditional  policy  of  the  Republican  Party,  which  has  done 
so  much  In  the  past  to  forward  the  cause  of  International 
arbitration.  Hut  when  we  are  called  upon  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  a  permanent  alliance  of  foreign  powers,  to 
put  ourselves  in  a  position  where  the  youth  of  the  country 
can  be  summoned  by  foreign  nations  to  light  and  die  in 
quarrels  not  their  own,  to  entangle  ourselves  In  all  the  con- 
flicts and  disputes  of  Europe  where  we  have  no  interest,  to 
l>ennit  foreign  Interference  with  our  domestic  questions  and 
with  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  to  nit  in  an  assembly  where 
our  vote  is  not  the  equal  of  that  of  every  other  country,  we 
absolutely  decline  the  proposition. 

Warns  ol  Internationalism 

We  stand  for  the  policies  of  Washington  and  the  doctrine 
of  Monroe  and  against  the  internationalism  and  the  perma- 
nent alliance  with  foreign  nations  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. If  the  world  needs  us  as  they  needed  us  in  1917,  we 
shall  not  fail  in  our  duty,  but  we  can  help  other  nations  far 
Ix-tter  If  we  are  free  and  untrainineled  and  do  not  permit 
our  strength  and  our  resources  to  be  wasted  and  worn  away 
and  the  lives  of  our  young  men  to  be  sacrificed  in  endless 
hostilities  with  which  we  have  no  concern. 

Such  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Republican  Party  as  rep- 
resentcd  in  the  Senate  and  such  its  policy  will  remain.  We 
are  ivrtnln  that  you  who  helped  so  largely  to  frame  this 
policy  will,  when  the  executive  authority  comes  Into  your 
liamls.  carry  it  out  in  such  manner  that  we  can  fulfill  all 
our  responsibilities  to  the  world  without  binding  ourselves 
by  any  obligation  to  a  League  which,  as  submitted  by  the 
President,  Is  but  another  name  for  the  evil  combination 
which  was  attempted  a  hundred  years  ago  by  the  Ill-omened 
Holy  Alliance. 

No  national  campaign  for  the  Presidency  has  ever  in- 
volved graver  Issues  than  this  one,  which  now  lies  before 
11*.  I'IKMI  you,  sir.  will  rest  the  great  duty  and  heavy  bur- 
den of  executive  authority.  We  look  to  you  in  full  confi- 
dence to  lead  us  and  the  people  of  our  beloved  country  out 
from  the  darkness  and  confusion  which  the  war  has  brought 
upon  mankind  Into  the  light  which  shines  upon  a  nation 
where  |K-acc  reigns  and  the  love  of  justice,  of  law,  and  of 
order  rules  In  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Then  we  can  again  take  up  the  work  of  advancing  the 
rutted  States  along  the  broad  road  that  leads  to  -ur.-ess. 
the  road  which  we  have  followed  for  more  than  a  century. 
Then,  indeed,  we  shall  not  only  rise  to  still  loftier  heights 
of  achievement  for  ourselves,  hut  be  enabled  to  render  the 
largest  and  finest  sen-ice  to  humanity. 

NEW  YORK  PARTIES'  ATTITUDE 
The    "nnoMicial"    Republican    Convention    of    New    York 


State,  at   its  meeting  in  Saratov  i     \     v.  .Inl.v    l>.  adopted  a 
platform  with  the  following  plank: 

Believing  that  It  In  the  paramount  Issue  of  the  American 
people  today,  we  favor  the  league  of  Nations  plank  as  con- 
tained in  the  national  platform,  which  declares  for  a  League 
with  such  reservations  as  shall  in  every  way  protect  the 
sovereignty  and  Independence  of  the  United  States  and  al- 
ways retain  In  Congress  alone  the  power  to  declare  war,  as 
opimsed  to  the  League  plank  adopted  by  the  Democratic 
Convention,  namely,  a  l-eagne  with  such  reservations  as 
shall  not  in  any  way  impair  the  Integrity  of  the  Instrument 
brought  home  by  President  Wilson  from  Versailles. 

The  Democratic  Convention,  in  session  in  Saratoga 
Springs,  August  4,  omitted  any  specific  reference  to  the 
Ix?ague,  it  being  agreed  that  the  general  endorsement  of 
the  Wilson  Administration's  foreign  policy  covered  the  case. 

THE  NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  CONVENTION 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  National  Prohibition  Con- 
vention, July  22,  at  Its  session  In  Lincoln,  Nehr..  approved 
of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  Into  the  League  of 
Nations,  not  objecting  to  "reasonable  reservations"  to  the 
treaty,  but  asking  for  immediate  ratification. 

THE  FARMER-LABOR  PARTY 

The  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Farmer-Labor  Party, 
formed  in  Chicago,  July  10-13,  demands  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  participation  under  the  Versailles 
Treaty  In  the  reduction  of  conquered  peoples  to  economic 
or  political  subjugation;  It  asks  for  recognition  of  Ireland 
and  the  Soviet  Russian  Government ;  abolition  of  secret 
treaties  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States  from  a 
distatorshlp  exercised  over  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  Guam,  and  Hawaii.  Support  to  a  "League  of  Free 
Peoples"  is  pledged. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  AND  TREATY 
PUBLICITY 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  League,  Informing 
them  that  an  office  for  the  registration  and  publication  of 
treaties  has  been  set  up.  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  memorandum  approved  by  the  Council  of  the  League 
of  Nations  at  Its  meeting  In  Rome  on  May  1!>. 

Article  18  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
reads : 

"Kvery  treaty  or  international  engagement  entered  into 
hereafter  by  any  member  of  the  I/eague  shall  be  forthwith 
registered  with  the  secretariat  and  shall  as  soon  as  possible 
be  published  by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  international  cngag.- 
nient  shall  be  binding  until  so  registered." 

And  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  declared  in  its 
memorandum  of  May  19,  1020: 

.  .  .  "Publicity  has  for  a  long  time  been  considered  as 
a  source  of  moral  strength  in  the  administration  of  national 
law.  It  should  equally  strengthen  the  laws  and  engage- 
ments which  exist  lictirrcn  nation*.  It  will  promote  public 
control.  It  will  awaken  public  interest.  It  will  remove 
causes  for  distrust  and  conflict.  Publicity  alone  will  enable 
the  Ix-ague  of  Nations  to  extend  a  moral  sanctum  to  the 
contractual  obligations  of  its  members.  It  will,  moreover, 
contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  clear  and  indisputable  sys- 
tem of  international  law." 
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A  treaty  will  have  legal  existence  after  it  has  been  pre- 
sented for  registration  by  the  parties  concerned,  to  whom  a 
certificate  of  registration  will  be  delivered. 

In  addition,  in  a  second  register,  a  page  will  be  reserved 
for  each  treaty.  All  relevant  information  will  be  entered 
therein — signatures  and  ratifications  by  the  parties  and,  if 
necessary,  subsequent  accessions  or  withdrawals. 

Certified  extracts  from  this  register  may  be  delivered  to 
States,  tribunals,  or  individuals  concerned. 

The  treaties  will  not  only  be  registered,  but  also  pub- 
lished. They  will  appear  in  a  special  section  of  the  official 
journal  of  the  League  of  Nations,  through  which  they  may 
become  known  to  all. 

Moreover,  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  Article  18,  has  authorized  the  Secretary- 
General  to  register  and  to  publish  treaties  concluded  be- 
tween countries  not  members  of  the  League,  should  they  re- 
quest it.  The  League  of  Nations  thus  hopes  to  realize, 
within  the  limits  of  possibility,  the  system  of  open  inter- 
national engagements. 


POLAND  AND  JEWISH  POGROMS 

British  Commissioners  Report— Why  Mi- 
gration from  Poland 

From  a  report  rendered  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  For- 
eign Affairs  in  Great  Britain,  made  by  Stuart  M.  Samuel, 
the  full  text  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  29,  the  Jews  of  the  United  States  have  taken  ammu- 
nition with  which  to  combat  the  statement  of  Prince  Lum- 
boriski,  Polish  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  that  the 
Jews  of  Poland  had  not  been  persecuted. 

FORCED  MIGRATION 

As  the  immigration  of  Polish  Jews  to  the  United  States 
has  been  so  great  in  the  past  and  bids  fair  to  be  even  larger 
in  the  future,  the  following  quotation  from  Commissioner 
Samuel's  report  is  valuable,  because  it  indicates  the  causes 
that  incite  this  migration,  Canada,  like  the  United  States, 
being  a  popular  terminal  for  the  emigrants.  The  reiwrt 
says : 

Polish  statesmen  frequently  assert  that  the  proportion  of 
Jewish  small  tradesmen  to  the  general  population  is  too 
great.  If  the  complaint  were  limited  to  this  alone,  it  might 
safely  be  left  to  find  its  own  remedy,  for  I  found  that  the 
children  of  this  class  were  not  satisfied  to  follow  the 
parents'  vocation,  but  were  edeavoring,  by  means  of  at- 
tending technical  and  other  schools,  to  attain  a  higher  edu- 
cational and  social  level.  This  class,  however,  little  above 
the  pauper,  ever  finds  itself  driven  back  upon  itself  by  the 
economic  restraints  which  it  encounters!  until  at  last,  in 
desperation,  it  is  forced  to  emigrate.  I  found  but  few 
families  that  had  not  one  member  at  least  in  America  or 
Canada.  Experience  has  shown,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland, 
that  it  is  always  a  disadvantage  to  a  country  to  have  an 
emigration  of  despairing  people,  as  these  sow  the  seed  of 
their  discontent  in  other  lands.  A  further  remedy  for  this 
congestion  of  occupation  would  be  to  introduce  into  Poland 
new  industries,  for  which  Jews  in  other  countries  have 
evinced  special  aptitude.  The  difficulty  of  securing  raw 
material  limits  the  occupations  available  at  the  present 
time,  but  it  would  appear  quite  feasible  to  start  factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  waterproofing,  galoshes,  furniture,  boots, 
and  clothing. 

Doubtless  western  Jews  would  be  prepared  to  assist  their 
brethren  to  reach  a  higher  plane  of  industrial  development, 


but  unfortunately  the  Christian  Poles,  although  not  under- 
taking such  enterprises  to  any  extent  themselves,  exhibited 
distinct  hostility  to  any  such  suggestion,  which  would  bene- 
fit both  the  Jews  and  State  alike.  Many  Poles,  however,  en- 
large the  demand  for  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  small 
Jewish  tradesmen  to  one  for  the  reduction  of  the  Jewish 
population  as  a  whole.  The  proposition  is  fraught  with  a 
danger  not  confined  to  the  Jews ;  it  is  a  danger  to  the  State. 
To  render  the  conditions  of  life  so  intolerable  to  the  Jew  as 
to  force  him  to  leave  his  native  country  has  ever  been  fol- 
lowed by  disastrous  consequences  to  the  country  where  this 
form  of  persecution  has  been  essayed,  whereas  in  every 
country  where  the  Jew  has  been  granted  an  effective  citizen- 
ship he  has  proved  himself  a  mainstay  of  law  and  order. 
The  Jew  has  usually  so  much  to  lose  through  the  conse- 
quences of  disorder  that  he  ranges  himself  instinctively  on 
the  side  of  good  government.  It  is  for  the  Poles  to  choose 
whether  they  will  follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States  of  America,  France,  Holland,  Italy,  and  the 
other  liberal-minded  States,  which  have  treated  the  Jew 
equitably,  or  link  their  fate  with  ancient  Egypt,  medieval 
Spain,  and  modern  Russia.  It  must  further  he  considered 
that  when  the  Jew  is  driven  out  his  capital  is  driven  out 
with  him.  In  fact,  in  most  cases  it  precedes  him,  for  the  poor 
and  helpless  Jew  is  not  the  first  to  leave  in  face  of  economic 
persecution  such  as  boycott  or  the  fear  of  personal  safety, 
but  rather  he  who  possesses  the  means  to  seek  happier  con- 
ditions of  livelihood  elsewhere.  Thus,  at  the  very  time  when 
it  is  vital  to  the  interest  of  Poland  to  import  capital,  were  the 
suggested  policy  carried  into  action,  it  would  have  for  its 
result  the  export  of  capital.  In  addition,  there  is  the  dan- 
ger that  the  better  minds  amongst  non-Jews  would  not  be 
willing  to  remain  in  a  country  wherein  truth  and  justice  are 
absent. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  facts  discovered  by  the  commis- 
sioner, we  quote  the  following,  referring  to  events  in  the 
city  of  Pinsk: 

Pinsk. — The  events  at  Pinsk  on  the  5th  April,  1919,  when 
thirty-five  Jews  were  shot,  took  place  about  ten  days  after 
the  town  had  been  taken  from  the  Bolsheviks  by  the  Polish 
army.  The  Polish  command  had.  a  day  or  two  before,  suf- 
fered a  reverse  at  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks  and  were  in  a 
state  of  nervousness  as  to  an  attack  on  the  town.  It  seems 
that  two  Polish  soldiers,  one  named  Kosak,  who  is  now  in 
prison  for  robbery,  and  another  soldier,  since  reported  as 
killed  in  action,  informed  the  military  authorities  that  they 
had  information  that  the  Jews  intended  to  hold  a  Bolshevik 
meeting  on  Saturday  in  what  is  known  as  the  People's 
House,  being  the  headquarters  of  the  Zionists. 

The  events  that  followed  appear  to  be  so  incredible  that  I 
think  it  best  to  give  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses.  Abra- 
ham Feinstein.  president  of  the  Zionist  Co-operative  So- 
ciety, deposed  that  about  the  28th  March  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Government  Organizer  of  Co-operative  Societies, 
stating  that  it  was  desirable  that  all  co-operative  societies 
in  the  town  should  combine,  and  giving  them  up  to  the  7th 
April  to  make  their  decision.  He  enclosed  the  government 
permission  for  the  meeting  to  take  place.  The  meeting  took 
place  on  Saturday,  the  5th  April,  and  there  were  about  150 
]>ersons  present,  consisting  of  men  and  women.  It  was  de- 
cided unanimously  to  combine.  Mr.  Baruch  Zuckerman,  an 
American,  had  brought  50,000  marks  to  be  distributed  for 
the  holy  days.  Many  of  those  present  went  into  another 
room  to  discuss  this,  and  how  the  money  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed. Whilst  this  was  going  on  some  boys  came  in  and 
said  soldiers  were  there  to  take  Jews  for  forced  labor. 
They  all  went  into  the  larger  hall.  Soldiers  were  shouting 
and  others  were  stealing  food  from  the  refreshment-room. 
Feinstein  ran  into  a  friend's  shop  on  the  ground  floor  to 
take  shelter.  Feinstein  then  hid  in  Gotleib's  store  on  the 
ground  floor,  but  was  discovered  and  a  soldier  was  left  to 
guard  him.  He  heard  a  shot  upstairs.  Gotleib  went  out  to 
get  some  water,  and  came  back  and  said  a  dead  man  was 
lying  in  the  yard.  At  10  ;in  under-ofticor  came  and  said  that 
about  fifty  people  arrested  had  been  shot  dead,  and 
that  his  turn  would  come  at  about  5  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
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ing.  At  1:30  a.  m.  an  under  ollicer  anil  two  soldiers  came 
and  sent  tin-  guarding  soldier  away.  They  robbed  him  and 
said:  "You  will  go  to  tin-  kommandatur.  as  you  will  be 
sliot.  as  :ill  at  the  meeting  were  Bolsheviks."  (die  soldier, 
a  1'olish  under  officer,  said  he  eoiild  s|icak  Yiddish,  and  that 
lie  was  in  tlie  synagogue  ami  heard  the  Jews  arrange  to  act 
against  the  Poles,  ami  thai  he  heard  a  young  man  say: 
"We  will  have  a  meeting  in  the  People's  House  at  5." 
Felnstein  stated  It  was  untrue;  then  the  soldier  said  he 
would  take  ISO  roubles  to  let  them  go.  there  being  six  of 
them  in  Gotlcib's  room,  and  eventually  he  consented  to  take 
50  roubles.  He  then  found  two  pocket-books  and  took  5<K) 
and  liOO  roubles  res|>cctively  from  them.  He  then  said: 
"You  are  free." 

A  young  laily  who  desired  her  name  not  l>e  published, 
8R«J  about  'Jo.  ile|>oscd  that  she  went  to  the  People's  House 
to  impure  as  to  whether  she  was  to  participate  in  the 
American  money.  Soldiers  came  in  and  began  to  eat  food 
they  found  in  a  cupboard.  They  were  seeking  young  Jews 
for  forced  labor.  An  elderly  officer  came  and  said  they 
were  all  to  go  into  the  large  room.  They  searched  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  tirst  man  searched  had  over  10,000  roubles. 
In  her  opinion,  all  that  followed  was  to  cover  the  robbery. 
She  confirmed  the  statement  that  they  were  all  taken  out- 
side the  kommandatiir.  She  confirmed  the  interview  with 
Dr.  Bakraba,  but  added  that  Dr.  Bakraba  himself  beat  a 
girl  named  Kisenlx-rg.  No  question  was  put  to  them.  They 
remained  in  the  street.  They  expected  they  would  be 
brought  into  the  kommandatur,  but  were  not,  and  remained 
in  the  street.  A  passer-by  named  Krasalstchik,  who  was 
walking  on  the  pavement  with  a  Miss  Polak,  was  taken  by 
the  soldiers  and  included  with  the  prisoners,  and  eventually 
shot.  They  were  then  all  taken  to  the  market-place  and 
put  against  the  wall  of  the  church.  All  was  dark.  She 
saw  some  of  the  women  led  away  a  short  distance,  so  she 
walked  out  of  the  line  too.  All  those  remaining  at  the  wall 
were  given  time  to  say  their  last  words.  A  teacher  chanted 
the  last  Jewish  prayers  for  the  dying,  and  the  others  re- 
peated them  after  him.  They  were  then  shot  dead.  The 
survivors  were  told  their  time  would  come  on  the  morrow, 
and  that  they  would  be  hanged.  From  the  wall  they  were 
led  to  the  prison.  The  women  were  in  a  separate  room. 
The  Polish  guard  treated  them  very  badly,  but  the  governor 
of  the  prison  treated  them  kindly.  The  wardens  said  they 
would  be  shot.  A  gendarme  came  Inter  and  they  were  all 
led  to  a  room,  stripped  naked,  revolvers  put  to  their  heads, 
and  flogged.  They  were  then  turned  out  of  the  room  naked, 
with  their  clothes  in  their  hands,  into  a  corridor  full  of 
soldiers,  who  kicked  and  struck  them.  They  were  then  sent 
into  another  room,  where  they  dressed  and  were  allowed  to 
go  free. 

So  the  narrative  runs  on,  with  detailed  examination  of 
the  charges  made  by  the  Jews,  the  answers  to  them  by  the 
polish  officials,  high  and  low,  all  contributing  to  induce  the 
commissioner  to  describe  the  general  situation  as  "terrible" 
and  one  in  which  Jewish  life  and  property  are  insecure. 
The  recommendations  of  the  commissioner  to  his  home  gov- 
ernment, which  no  doubt  have  had  weight  with  the  British 
Government,  are  as  follows : 

1.  That  the  Polish  Government  be  urged  to  carry  out  the 
clauses  of  the  Minority  Treaty  of  June  28,  1919,  in  a  spirit 
of  sympathy  with  its  Jewish  subjects.     A  State  can  only  be 
strong   when   all   sections   of   its   inhabitants   are    working 
unitedly  and  in  mutual  confidence  for  its  welfare. 

2.  That  a  genuine,  and  not  a  "masked,"  equality  be  ac- 
corded to  the  Jewish  population  of  Poland. 

3.  That  all  outrages  against  the  person  or  property  of  the 
subject,  irrespective  of  religion  or  race,  should  be  promptly 
punished  and  the  names  of. the  delinquents  published.     This 
latter  action  Is  especially  necessary,  inasmuch  as  the  State 
does  not  punish  out  of  revenge,  but  as  a  deterrent  to  others. 

4.  That  .Tews  in  Kast  Calicia  be  restored  to  their  official 

in  the  same  manner  as  non-Jews  have  !>een. 


5.  That  Jewish  railway  officials  and  employees  he  restored 
to  their  posts  in  the  same  manner  as  non-Jews  have  been. 

6.  That  no  restrictions  should  be  placed  u|Min  the  number 
of  Jews  admit te.l   to  the   universities. 

7.  That  a  decree  be  published  declaring  boycotts  illegal 
and  ordering  all  publications  advocating  boycott  to  be  sus- 
pended. 

8.  That  all  prisoners  In  internment  camjis  be  brought  to 
Immediate  trial,  and  that  humane  treatment  be  assured  to 
all  interned  prisoners. 

9.  That  facilities  be  afforded  for  the  introduction  of  new 
Industries  Into  Poland  with  a  view  to  converting  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  Jewish  population  into  producers. 

10.  That    the    British    Government    should    assist    Jews 
wishing  to  emigrate  from  Poland  by  providing  facilities  to 
proceed    to    countries    such    as    Palestine,    Canada,    South 
Africa.  Algeria,  and   South  America,  or  any  other  country 
desiring  to  receive  them. 

11.  That  banks  be  established  ]>ossessing  the  confidence  of 
the  Jewish  public,  so  that  money  might  be  deposited  therein 
instead   of   being  carried   on   the   person,   or  concealed    in 
dwellings. 

12.  That  the  desirability  of  a  secretary  who  understands 
and    speaks    Yiddish    being    added    to    the    staff    of    His 
Majesty's  Legation  at   Warsaw  be  considered. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

THE  SECOND  INTERNATIONALE,  in  session  in  Gen- 
eva, passed  resolutions  August  4  which  are  interest  in  jr. 
as  indicating  the  present  mood  of  the  more  moderate 
German  Socialists  as  to  Germany's  responsibility  for  the 
war  and  their  own  failure  to  resist  the  national  action. 
We  quote  from  the  correspondent  of  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  who  cabled : 

"It  is  noted  that  the  German  Social  Democratic  party  re- 
grets that  the  German  revolution  happened  five  years  too 
late,  and  also  that  it  did  not  fight  with  sufficient  success 
against  the  militarism  and  the  imperialism  of  its  govern- 
ment, specially  as  regards  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  were  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  Parliament 

"The  German  Socialist  party  states  that  the  Germany  of 
Bismarck  gravely  endangered  the  peace  of  the  world  In 
the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1871.  For  the  German 
Socialists  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine  has  ceased  to 
exist,  and  they  acknowledge  that  Imperial  Germany  com- 
mitted a  new  crime  against  the  rights  of  the  people  by 
violating  In  1014  the  neutrality  and  independence  of  Bel- 
glum. 

"The  German  Socialists  further  state  that  republican  Ger- 
many recognizes  her  obligation  to  these  reparations,  which 
are  a  consequence  of  the  aggression  of  Imperial  Germany 
after  her  refusal  of  arbitration,  which  was  still  possible  on 
the  eve  of  the  conflict,  and  renews  the  declarations  of  the 
allied  Socialists  in  1915,  that  one  of  the  most  profound 
causes  of  the  war  was  the  capitalist  method  of  rule  by 
stimulation  of  interests  and  api>ctltes,  but  also  declares  that 
the  Immediate  cause  was  principally,  if  not  exclusively,  a 
want  of  presence  of  mind  aggravated  by  the  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  the  German  and  Austrian  governments,  which  have 
now  been  overthrown." 

RELIEF  AND  RECOGNITION  FOR  AUSTRIAN  UNIVERSITY 
professors  by  British  University  authorities  we  reported 
and  commented  upon  last  month..  The  poverty  and 
hopelessness  of  outlook  of  the  Austrian  University  stu- 
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dents  also  is  attracting  attention  in  the  British  domain, 
and  even  as  far  away  as  in  South  Africa,  where  at  Cape- 
town officials  and  students  of  the  local  university  have 
been  busy  raising  funds  for  the  Austrians.  Of  course, 
Prime  Minister,  General  Smuts,  has  been  prominent  in 
this  effort  to  show  good  will,  and  we  append  a  quotation 
from  his  speech : 

"Humanity  is  one;  we  are  all  members  of  one  another.  I 
hope  this  meeting  will  make  us  realize  that  barriers  vanish 
when  we  come  to  the  great  things  of  life.  All  through  South 
Africa  we  can  spread  what  I  think  is  the  real  true  gospel 
of  our  day:  the  simple  human  feeling  which  binds  us  to- 
gether all  over  the  world. 

"We  can  judge  less  harshly  and  cultivate  more  friendly 
feelings ;  eradicate  hatreds  from  our  heart,  and  in  that  way 
try  to  build  up  a  new  world,  less  mechanical,  with  less 
brutal  force,  but  with  the  sweeter  and  saner  forces  which 
will  build  up  a  more  wholesome  life  in  society.  I  hope  that 
from  the  University  of  Cape  Town  an  Influence  of  great 
power  will  go  forth :  a  large-hearted  magnanimity  which 
will  be  felt  all  over  South  Africa  and  become  a  real  beacon 
that  will  attract  others  and  lighten  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounds us." 

THE  POLES  SIDE  or  THEIR  CASE  against  Soviet  Russia 
is  defined  briefly  in  the  following  appeal  of  the  Council 
of  Defense  at  Warsaw,  which  says : 

In  the  critical  hour  of  its  decisive  struggle  Poland  turns 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  tell  them  that  her  fall  will  be 
due  not  only  to  overbearing  might,  but  also  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  world  which  calls  itself  democratic  and  freedom- 
loving,  a  world  of  principles  of  liberty  for  individuals  and 
nations.  Can  the  conscience  of  the  world  be  still  regarding 
the  crimes  to  be  committed  on  the  Vistula  by  the  former 
generals  of  Nicholas? 

At  this  most  tragic  hour  and  in  view  of  our  endless 
misery,  in  view  of  the  crime  to  be  .committed  on  the  Vis- 
tula, we  are  making  your  conscience,  the  conscience  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  responsible.  Your  indifference  can, 
once  as  in  1772,  1795,  1831,  1863,  allow  these  troops  of  the 
East  to  destroy  the  beginnings  of  freedom  which,  founded 
in  the  ruins  of  the  Czardom  of  Nicholas  and  William,  may 
now  disappear  beneath  Bolshevist  imperialism.  May  your 
conscience  stir  you  into  action.  If  Polish  freedom  dies  to- 
morrow, yours  will  be  threatened.  On  the  eighth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1831,  the  Russian  army  captured  Warsaw — a  second 
Waterloo.  Think  how  the  fall  of  Poland  may  become  the 
commencement  of  a  new  world  war,  with  a  hecatomb  a. 
hundredfold  greater  which  the  free  democracies  of  the  West 
will  have  to  place  on  the  altar  of  their  own  national  defense. 

Bolshevist  victory   on  the  Vistula   threatens  all.  western 
'  Europe ;  a  new  world  war  hangs  over  the  world  like  a  storm 
cloud. 

THE  TURKISH  AND  BULGARIAN  TREATIES  with  the 
Allies  were  signed  the  same  day,  and  on  the  surface  the 
Near  East  is  this  much  nearer  pacification ;  but  with  a 
swarm  of  unsatisfied  claims  arising  from  the  partition 
of  territory  formerly  Turkish;  from  the  rivalries  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  from  the  portents  of  the 
Pan-Islamic  movement  and  the  conquest  of  territory  in 
and  around  the  Caspian  by  the  forces  of  Soviet  Russia. 


LETTER  BOX 

SPKAY  RANCH, 
SALIDA,  COLO.,  Julil  9- 
A.  D.  CALL. 

DEAR  FRIEND:  I  acknowledge  with  pleasure  and  great  in- 
terest receipt  of  the  marked  copy  of  the  June  ADVOCATE,  and 
thank  the  American  Peace  Society  for  continuing  my  name 
as  an  honorary  vice-president.  Ways  are  opening  now  for 
l>eace  work,  in  some  cases  along  new  lines. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  I  have  established 
the  "International  Mind  Alcove"  in  the  Public  Library  here 
in  Salida.  I  am  sure  this  work  of  "The  International  Mind 
Alcove"  is  a  good  movement.  It  fixes  attention  on  a  ques- 
tion that  is  very  important,  and  no  doubt  starts  thinking 
in  the  right  direction.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Division  of 
Intercourse  and  Education  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
Peace  has  done  no  better  work. 
Most  sincerely  yours, 

(MBS.)  RUTH  H.  SPRAY. 


READING,  PA.,  July  8,  1920. 
AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY  : 

Enclosed  find  $1.50  for  your  good  paper,  as  I  think  one- 
half  of  which  is  O.  K.  Without  increasing  the  size,  you 
should  have  cartoons  and  photos  like  other  magazines. 
The  pacifists  of  the  world  may  be  in  the  minority  and 
others  may  laugh,  but  the  Prohibition  Party  was  only  a 
small  insect  years  ago.  I  hope  your  arguments  will  take 
effect  some  day. 

PAUL  L.  KNORR. 


ELBE,  GERMANY. 

ALTONA,  THE  HTH  OF  JULY,  1920. 
To  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  WASHINGTON. 

DEAR  SIR:  The  subscriber  of  this  letter,  a  German  demo- 
crat and  pacifist,  wishes  to  enter  into  personal  correspond- 
ence with  an  also  thinking  educated  young  American  for 
the  purpose  of  interchange  of  views  and  ideas  and  of  pro- 
moting the  renewal  of  friendships  between  the  two  nations. 
Will  you  pave  the  way  for  such  a  connection?  For  the 
purpose  of  inquiry  the  following :  I  am  21  years  old ;  pro- 
fession, bank  official :  great  friend  of  literature  and  water 
sports.  I  have  fought  in  Flanders. 

Thanking   heartily    for    your    pains.    I    believe. 
Yours  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  friendship. 

KARL  MUNZENBERG. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

DIPLOMACY  AND  THE  STUDY  OF  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS. 
By  D.  P.  Heatlej/.  Oxford.  Clarendon  Press.  Pp.  I-IX, 
284,  and  index. 

This  is  a  book  by  the  author  of  "Studies  in  British 
History  and  Politics,"  a  lecturer  in  history.  University  of 
Edinburgh.  He  has  set  for  himself  the  task  of  portraying 
diplomacy  and  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  from  the  stand- 
point of  history  to  show  how  they  have  been  appraised  by 
various  writers  and  to  indicate  the  sources  from  which  the 
knowledge  thus  acquired  may  be  supplemented.  He  as- 
sumes that  there  are  grave  dangers  in  keeping  the  people 
uninstructed  in  matters  relating  to  foreign  affairs.  He  re- 
grets that  neither  Britain  nor  France  has  a  book  corre- 
sponding to  their  political  institutions,  as  does  the  Feder- 
alist with  ours,  and  then  goes  on  to  make  the  familiar  mis- 
take of  attributing  Washington's  Farewell  Address  to 
Hamilton.  The  first  82  pages  relate  to  diplomacy  and  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy,  a  number  of  these  pages  being  de- 
voted to  such  supplementary  notes  as  anti-Machiavel  litera- 
ture; Machiavelli :  the  Office  of  an  Ambassador:  the  Balance 
of  Power ;  Secret  Diplomacy  of  Louis  XV,  and  Frederick  the 
Great  on  Parliaments.  The  rest  of  the  book  aims  to  cover 
the  literature  on  international  relations,  which  it  does  with 
informing  clarity.  Its  section  on  international  law  gives  ap- 
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|iru|iriiiti>  i-nilit  to  Wheaton.  Xys.  Walker.  Imt  111.-  author  is 
familiar  also  with  Vattel.  Martens.  Phillimore.  Urotius. 
Hall.  Twiss.  and  rollock.  If  tills  be  not  nn  extended,  it 
may  In-  said  to  be  »  select  list,  (tin-  section  deals  rather 
uselessly  with  tin-  so\ereignty  of  the  sea.  another  of 
treaties!  Its  pages  dealing  with  a  inunher  of  the  known 
diplomats  of  the  world.  es|.ccially  with  riven t  British  diplo- 
iiia<-y.  are.  like  the  other  pages,  valuable  as  referem-es. 
There  are  :IT.  pages  dealing  with  the  Projects  of  l'en>ctual 
Peace  as  Pleaded  for  l.y  I/Ahbede  Saint  Pierre.  Itousseau. 
P.,.iithain.  and  Kant.  The  hook  as  a  whole  gives  one  the 
impression  of  a  scholarly  college  professor  who  lias  brought 
together  for  ready  refereiiee  the  notes  which  he  has  care- 
fully gathered  through  the  years,  probably  for  lecture  pur- 
poses. Thus  there  is  a  lack  of  coherence:  but  with  the  aid 
of  the  index,  the  volume  is  a  useful  tool  for  one  interested 
ill  the  factual  side  of  international  relations. 

PATRIOTISM    AXD    Port  I.AR    Km  <  ATION.     Hy    Jlairii    Arthur 

.i,,,,,-*.    E.  P.  i>iitt..n  &  r,...  x.  Y.  city.    PP.  314. 

The  author  is  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  English  play- 
wrights, some  of  whose  plays  are  sure  of  permanent  fame 
as  pictures  of  the  late  Victorian  and  Edwardian  eras.  He 
has  occasionally  visited  the  Vnited  States,  lectured  at  our 
leading  universities,  and  returned  home  to  preach  to  the 
British  academic  world  such  recognition  of  the  stage  as  for 
some  time  has  been  given  to  it  in  America.  Being  the 
playwright  and  critic  of  the  drama  that  he  is.  much  of  this 
book  is  colored  by  his  major  vocation  and  its  distinct  point 
of  view.  To  state  what  the  volume  is.  tersely,  would  be  to 
say  that  it  is  a  glorified  pamphlet,  embodying  an  open  letter 
to  the  president  of  the  British  Board  of  Education  and 
written  during  the  neurasthenia  of  the  war.  We  doubt 
whether  its  author  would  pen  some  of  his  chapters  today. 
wen-  he  writing. 

The  thesis  he  reiterates  over  and  over  again  is:  that 
popular  education  of  the  English  masses,  however  imper- 
fectly carried  out  from  the  American  or  Herman  stand- 
IMiints  it  may  seem  to  be.  already  must  be  held  accountable 
for  the  loss  of  interest  in  Shaksperc.  the  vulgarity  and 
banality  of  music-hall  entertainments,  the  indecision  and 
futility  of  national  jiolitics.  the  failure  of  the  people  to  pre- 
pare for  the  war.  the  readiness  with  which  the  masses  fall 
prey  to  ••internationalism."  and  the  breakdown  of  personal 
and'  family  morals.  Sir  Henry  is  quite  certain  that  the 
few  tit  are  the  ones  that  should  rule:  that  the  many  better 
lie  kept  in  contented  ignorance:  that  knowledge  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing  for  all  hut  the  few  to  possess,  and  that  prema- 
ture idealism,  such  as  a  plan  for  federated  international 

action,    is   folly   at    a    time   when    the   ac f   prudence    for 

Creat  Britain  is  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the  war,  quit  thinking 
of  internationalism,  and  be  intensely  national. 

One  cannot  but  admire  the  candor  of  this  reactionary  man 
of  letters.  He  is  unabashed  in  revealing  his  prehistoric 
nakedness.  The  Ht.  Hon.  II.  A.  I..  Fisher,  to  whom  the  let- 
ter is  addresseil  which  makes  up  the  I k.  does  not  seem 

to  have  bii-n  much  moved  by  its  call  to  "retreat."  We 
notice  that  he  continues  with  a  steady  official  program  to 
give  the  English,  what  they  never  have  had  and  have  not 
now.  namely,  a  democratic  system  of  education  for  tin- 
many.  Scotland  has  had  such  a  system,  and  she  has  fur- 
nished the  British  Empire  with  hundreds,  if  not  thousands, 
of  great  administrators,  who  give  the  lie  to  all  the  absurd 
inferences  of  the  playwright  turned  social  analyst. 

Sir  Henry  is  a  Iwliever  in  war  as  a  force  which  "almost 
certainly  brings  spiritual  enlargement  and  enlightenment 
ami  enfranchisement  to  the  nation  that  submits  to  its  iron 
discipline  and  purifying  sacrifices."  He  insists  that  Ger- 
many must  be  watched  at  least  thirty  years  before  treated 
as  honest  and  beyond  espionage.  This,  he  argues,  should 
be  the  guide  and  key  to  the  British  |Milicy.  Hence  British 
opl>osition  to  the  I.eairue  of  Nations  allowing  Germany  to 
enter  it  should  be  registered.  The  volume  belongs  to  the 
"hate  literature"  of  the  war  and  M-  such  has  pathological 
interest. 


THE    I'KIMK    MIMSTKB.     By    Harold    Spender.     George    II. 
Koran  Co..  X.   Y.  City.      Pp.  ::M. 

This  is  the  ••authoritative  life  of  Lloyd-George"  by  a 
friend  ami  admirer,  a  British  journalist  of  some  note.  As 
such,  it  is  a  document  for  the  defense  in  a  case  now  being 
tried  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  with  bitter  disputants 
on  both  sides,  but  a  larger  body  standing  by.  refusing  to 
"rock  the  boat"  while  the  cause  of  Western  civili/.ation  \s 
in  peril.  Moreover,  the  reports  of  breaking  physical  health. 
coming  from  Downing  Street,  incline  many  judges  to  be 
lenient.  They  say  that  it  is  no  time  to  handicap  a  man 
with  a  charge  of  possible  wrong-doing  at  a  time  when  he  ia 
staggering  along  to  meet  imperial  problems  of  unprece- 
dented magnitude  and  gravity,  compared  with  which  those 
Pitt  had  to  meet  following  the  French  Revolution  were 
puny.  They  trust  to  tomorrow  to  give  Lloyd-George  what- 
ever of  condemnation  he  deserves.  For  the  present  they 
will  let  him  alone. 

This  biography  has  the  conventional  form  of  chrmio. 
logical  development,  so  that  the  reader  starts  with  the  babe 
in  a  Welsh  setting:  is  told  about  a  genuine  boy  and  am- 
bitions youth:  and  sees  how  he  first  got  his  feet  on  the 
rung  of  the  ladders  of  professional  success  and  parlia- 
mentary fame'.  Then  follow  chapters  in  the  history  of 
Lloyd-George,  the  free-lance  Liberal,  the  audacious  lieu- 
tenant and  occasional  critic  of  Gladstone,  and  the  respon- 
sible Cabinet  minister,  chapters  which  the  public  of  today 
either  docs  not  know  about  or  conveniently  forgets,  but 
which  are  wholly  creditable  to  his  social  passion,  moral 
courage,  and  loyalty  to  his  political  chiefs.  You  learn  from 
Mr.  S|H>nder  of  the  forces  that  the  Welsh  progressive  bail  to 
resist  within  and  without  the  Liberal  Party,  of  his  sympa- 
thetic contacts  with  the  rising  power  of  Labor,  of  his 
audacity  in  attacking  landlords  and  parasitic  recipients  of 
unearned  wealth.  Those  were  his  radical  days,  when  he 
was  not  consorting  with  Tories  ami  Unionists,  as  he  is  now. 
The  masses  then  admired  and  trusted  him  and  he  steadily 
rose  to  a  place  where  he  could  ultimately  challenge  Mr. 
Asquith.  and,  under  war  conditions,  depose  him  as  a  party 
leader. 

Of  course,  the  main  interest  of  the  book  just  at  this  time 
is  because  it  is  a  quasi  apologia  xua  vita  of  a  man  who 
forced  Great  Britain  to  win  a  war  that  she  would  have  lost 
had  Asquith  remained  at  the  helm  of  affairs  of  state  and 
Kitchener  not  been  removed  by  Fate.  This  task  he  accom- 
plished by  resourcefulness  both  as  premier  and  as  organizer 
and  eqnipper  of  the  conscripted  arm.  It  was  a  process 
which  grew  for  him  a  new  crop  of  enemies ;  and  in  this  b<Mik 
his  argument  for  his  conduct  is  set  forth. 

The    later   chapters    deal    with    the    [Mist-armistice    period. 

the  Peace  Conference  negotiations,  and  the  "n nsl  ruction" 

era.  Last  of  all  is  an  analysis  of  the  man.  admittedly  a 
complex  character,  an  op]n>rtunist  in  his  technique  as  a 
party  leader  and  statesman  :  gifted,  like  President  Wilson. 
with  a  wizardry  of  s|>cech  that  enables  him  to  win  popular 
support  when  opposed  by  officialdom.  The  Cymric  stock 
from  which  he  springs  loves  combat,  often  mixes  imagina- 
tion and  reason,  and.  as  in  his  case,  tends  to  disturb  more 
matter-of-fact  persons  who  have  to  do  business  of  state 
with  him  or  negotiate  with  him  around  the  council  board. 
Yet.  as  Mr.  S|«>nder  points  out.  he  has  caution  as  well  as 
passion,  shrewdness  as  well  as  apparent  candor,  a  (lair  for 
realism  as  well  as  for  rhetorical  language.  He  will  double 
on  his  tracks  to  elude  an  enemy,  and  the  next  moment  he 
will  beard  a  lion  in  its  den.  He  is  "slim,"  but  also  is  cour- 
ageous. Hardened  to  abuse,  he  remains  sensitive  within. 
He  inspires  either  deep  dislike  or  ardent  love,  as  did  Mr. 
Gladstone  before  him.  Comix-lied.  »s  he  would  claim,  for 
national  ends  to  work  in  coalition  with  men  of  "blood." 
social  prestige,  and  century-long  privilege,  he  at  heart  re- 
mains a  democrat.  Lincoln  is  his  model,  and  he  wishes  the 
America  of  Lincoln  were  now  standing  side  by  side  with 
the  England  of  .lohn  Bright.  Dominating  the  government, 
he  still  reckons  on  getting  advice  from  eoni|>ctent  lieuten- 
ants. A  shatterer  of  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  Party,  he 
nevertheless  i>  a  champion  of  party,  and  he  never  gets  far 
away  from  the  "machine"  that  holds  the  party  together. 
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Because  Chamberlain  did  so  minimize  party  efficiency,  he 
failed  to  win  his  way  to  his  goal ;  and  as  for  Roosevelt,  he, 
in  the  British  .statesman's  opinion,  erred  in  1912  when  he 
quit  the  Republiacn  Party. 

Doubtless  the  British  Premier  during  the  war  felt  that 
he  was  carrying  burdens  heavier  than  ever  had  been  cast 
on  any  Briton.  But  it  is  a  nice  question  for  debate  whether 
at  this  moment  he  is  not  more  deeply  implicated  in  insoluble 
problems  where  ho  bus  less  light  to  guide  him.  than  he  was 
when  Britain's  main  duty  was  to  fight  an  open  foe.  The 
German  was  a  somewhat  known  quantity.  He  fought  in  the 
open.  You  knew  what  he  would  do  if  he  won  and  what  he 
might  do  jf  he  lost.  But  the  Slav-Semite  combination  of 
.mllilatft  communism  busy  undermining  British  prestige  in 
Asia,  and  the  Celtic  war  against  British  rule  in  Ireland — 
_these  are  war  aftermath  that  make  John  Bull  rather  dizzy. 
Old  tactics  do  not  seem  to  work.  Whether  Lloyd-George 
has  either  the  mental  sagacity  or  physical  stamina  to  lead 
in  this  fight  and  on  to  victory  may  be  settled  very  soon. 

MEMORIALS  OF  THE  HARVARD  DEAD.  I.  THE  VANGUARD. 
Edited  by  M.  A..  DC  Wolfe  Noire.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Pp.  200. 

This  is  the  first  of  four  volumes,  which  will  include 
biographies  of  the  360  men  whose  names  are  inscribed  on 
the  Harvard  Roll-of-Honor  Men  who,  serving  in  whatever 
capacity  on  the  fighting  and  auxiliary  forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Allied  Powers,  gave  up  their  lives. 

The  persons  whose  records  find  enduring  fame  in  this 
viplume  are  of  the  "vanguard.''  who  enlisted  prior  to  the 
Uhited  States  entering  the  war  in  1917.  Some  fought 
under  Canadian,  some  under  English,  and  some  under 
French  standards,  and  many  of  them  were  aviators  con- 
nected with  the  famous  Lafayette  Escadrille,  that  won  such 
praise  and  so  many  honors  from  the  French  Government. 

A  portrait  of  each  youth  accompanies  each  sketch,  and  the 
latter  varies  in  length  and  in  value  according  as  the  editor 
had  material  available.  Where  the  hero  described  was  a 
prolific  letter-writer  and  kept  his  family  or  his  college 
friends  informed  of  his  doings  and  his  thoughts,  then  the 
editor  is  able  to  limn  a  portrait  with  some  resemblance  to 
life.  If  such  material  is  lacking,  the  sketch  is  rather  color- 
less, but  always  accurate. 

One  cannot  read  these  brief  narratives  of  idealism,  that 
bore  fruit  in  death  for  a  cause,  without  an  uplift  of  soul  that 
is  peculiarly  blessed  today,  when  realism  and  disillusion- 
ment abound.  .  One  cannot  help  hoping  that  they  are  quite 
ignorant  of  the  sordid  world  that  has  followed  the  self- 
sacrificing  world  in  which  they  found  a  "rendezvous  with 
death,"  as  one  of  them — Alan  Seeger — phrased  it.  They 
were  so  pure  in  their  motives,  so  certain  that  their  com- 
rades who  survived  would  be  eternally  set  against  all  war, 
and  so  willing  to  give  up  life  if  such;jnight  be  the  conflict's 
outcome.  As  they  lean  on  the  ramparts  of  heaven  and  sur- 
vey the  world  of  today,  do  they  weep  or  smile  sardonically? 

Xo  American  reading  this  volume  need  be  ashamed  of 
his  kin  or  his  kind.  The  nationals  of  other  lands  with 
whom  these  lads  fought,  the  physicians  and  nurses  who 
cared  for  them  in  their  hours  of  pain  and  death,  and  the 
priests  and  pastors  who  conferred  with  them  in  their  last 
moments,  all  have  but  oiv-  story  to  tell :  they  were  chival- 
rous, gallant,  considerate,  generous-hearted  youth.  They 
proved  the  truth  of  the  old  saying.  "The  bravest  are  the 
tenderest."  The  ancient  /university  which  has  taken  this 
way,  among  many,  of  honoring  her  sons  has  cause  to  be 
proud  of  the  stamp  she^put  upon  them.  She  had  taught 
them  to  live  like  rational  men  and  die  like  passionate 
idealists. 

ORDNANCE  AND  TIIK  WOULD  WAR.  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
HISTORY  OF  AMERICAN  I'KKPAREDNESS.  By  Major  General 
William  Crozier.  U.  S.  A.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
N.  Y.  City.  if2.r,o. 

General  Crozier  has  had  two  distinct  reasons  for  making 
this  book  ;  defense  of  hisownconduct  as  head  of  a  department 


of  the  army  and  defense  of  the  department.  These  attacks, 
in  Congress  and  out,  seem  the  more  unfair,  the  more  a  right 
perspective  of  the  war  is  attained  by  a  critic  uninfluenced 
by  personal  or  professional  jealousies  and  willing  to  do  jus- 
tice to  men  suddenly  bewildered  with  gigantic  tasks.  The 
most  intense  "pacifist,"  providing  he  admires  swift  bringing 
of  might  out  of  weakness  and  of  efficiency  out  of  lost 
morale,  can  read  the  record  here  set  forth  with  admiration, 
for  it  was  a  feat  of  organization,  concentration  of  power,  and 
production  of  supplies  on  a;huge  scale.  General  Crozier  had 
been  too  long  in  office  at  the  Ordanee  Department  to  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  be  enemyless ;  and  when  certain 
Senators  and  some  public  journals  got  on  his  trail  they  had 
no  difficulty  in  finding  army  men  to  furnish  them  with  am- 
munition that  for  a  time  made  General  Crozier's  administra- 
tive task  much  greater  than  it  need  to  have  been.  Ulti- 
mately his  enemies  got  his  scalp ;  but  he  has  the  satisfaction 
iu  this  book  of  showing  that  if  he  was  old  he  was  not  senile, 
and  that  when  he  could  get  Congress  even  to  appreciate 
partially  what  the  Ordnance  Department  needed  he  always 
bettered  the  situation  by  reforms  which  he  urged. 

One  rises  from  reading  the  book  more  disconcerted  than 
usual  by  its  disclosures  of  legislators'  ineptitudes.  War  De- 
partment officialdom  is  honeycombed  with  jealousy,  gossip, 
and  malicious  misrepresentation.  Against  this  a  bureau 
head  has  to  steel  himself,  and  also  against  its  consequences. 
General  Crozier's  enemies  may  have  rid  the  Ordnance 
Board  of  a  man  who  had  blocked  their  way,  but  he  has  writ- 
ten a  book  about  them  that  they  will  have  to  reckon  with. 
General  Leonard  Wood's  character  is  illumined,  we  may 
add  incidentally.  He  played  his  role  mainly  in  the  Lewis 
Gun  controversy. 

STEPS  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  DEMOCRACY. 
By  Andrew  Cunningham  MoLaughlin,  professor  of  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Abingdon  Press, 
New  York  and  Cincinnati.  Pp.  210.  $1.50. 

This  volume,  by  a  former  president  of  the  American  His- 
torical Association,  gathers  up  lectures  given  by  him  at 
Wesleyan  University,  Midflletown,  Conn.,  on  the  George 
Bennett  Foundation.  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  the 
work  of  an  academic  expert  who  at  the  same  time  has  a 
gift  of  popular  exposition  ,and  synthetic  condensation  of  the 
fruits  of  a  life  of  reflection.  Theories,  principles,  and 
motives  that  have  shaped  the  evolution  of  our  form  of  de- 
mocracy are  dealt  with.  The  present  is  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  past,  but  not  from  ;\  static,  but  a  dynamic,  point  of 
view. 

The  lecturer,  or  writer,  is  a  sincere  democrat,  with  no 
covert  sneers  at  democracy,  all  too  common  in  the  academic 
world.  He  is  a  "progressive"  who  puts  personality  above 
property  and  social  need  above  tradition  and  formal  law. 
His  internationalism  is  rooted  in  democracy,  not  autocracy, 
and  a  theory  that  makes  it  the  duty  of  a  nation  to  co- 
operate with  others  and  not  exist  for  itself.  He  has  no 
sympathy  with  a  gospel  of  isolated,  self-determining  nation- 
alism. "If."  he  says,  "we  deny  ourselves  a  share  in  the 
wide  currents  of  the  world,  refuse  to  act  the  democrat,  de- 
cline to  participate  in  a  world-arrangement  based  on  con- 
sent and  agreement,  pride  ourselves  on  a  puny-souled  in- 
vulnerability, think  we  can  shut  ourselves  off  by  a  hedge  of 
self-imposed  divinity,  we  do  not  deserve  to  live  as  a  de- 
mocracy. We  shall  not  be  a  democracy.  .  .  .  For  the 
revivification  of  its  own  soul,  the  natian  must  act  on  the 
moral  tenets  of  its  own  accepted  philosophy  or  lose  it,  sear 
its  own  spirit,  and  deaden  its  own  life." 

AFRICA  AND  THE  PEACE  OF  EUROPE.  By  E.  D.  Morel.  B.  W. 
Huebsch.  Inc..  X.  Y.  City.  Pp.  115.  $1.25. 

This  is  an  American  edition,  in  paper  binding,  of  a  book 
that  appeared  some  years  ago,  and  which  for  its  facts  and 
arguments  still  has  to  be  reckoned  with  by  statesmen,  law- 
makers, and  the  public.  The  author  may  be  an  extremist. 
but  he  is  an  unusually  well-documented  controversialist, 
with  a  profound  hatred  for  iniquity  and  a  passion  for  de- 
fending weaker  peoples. 
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A  Governed  World 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the  fol- 
lowing principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and  proposals 
have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them ;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law,  and  subordinate  to  law  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of 
nations ;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof  are.  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other 
nations;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law;  the 
right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  therein ;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these 
fundamental  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations ;  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that : 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence ;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every  nation   has  the   right  to   independence   in   the 
sense  that,  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  as- 
sume, among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory,  and  all  persons  whether  native  or  foreign  found 
therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
Is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 


other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international :  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE 

Concerning  international  organization,  adopted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  January  22,  1917,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  second  session,  in 
the  city  of  Habana,  January  23,  1917. 

I.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

II.  A    stated    meeting    of    the    Hague    Peace    Conference 
which,  thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become 
a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making  body. 

III.  An  agreement  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which  that  institution  shall  become  not  only   interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

IV.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular, 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

V.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
-Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a   non-justiciable  character  as   may   be  submitted   to   such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  Powers  for  this  purpose. 

VII.  The    employment    of    good    offices,'    mediation,    and 
friendly  composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non- 
justiciable  nature. 

VIII.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes  of  a   non-justiciable   nature;    also   of   disputes   of   a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer 
to  submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than 
to  judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

IX.  The  negotiation  of  a  convention  creating  a  judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-gov- 
erning dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting   parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes — 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

X.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions,   in   order  that,   if 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 


THE  ASSURANCES  OF  OUR  VICTORY 

Tin:  SOCIETY  OF  NATIONS  will  live;  if  not  this 
League  of  Nations,  surely  the  "solidarity  uniting 
the  members  of  the  society  of  civilized  nations."  If 
from  time  to  time  we  be  most  ignorant  of  what  we  are 
most  assured,  this  is  not  true  of  us  as  we  look  now  upon 
the  Society  of  Nations  surely  struggling  once  more  into 
being.  We  know  now  that  a  governed  world  is  about 
to  supplant  the  anarchy  of  international  hate  with  its 
unbridled  destructions.  We  now  know  that  the  trained 
intelligence  of  the  world  has  found  ita  chart  and  com- 
pass again,  and  that  by  their  aid  the  ship  of  Justice  is 
headed  on  its  proper  and  inevitable  course. 

The  ultimate  victory  of  justice  as  between  nations  is 
assured.  Men  everywhere,  particularly,  we  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying,  every  friend  of  the  American  Peace 
Society,  may  well  rejoice.  Facts,  not  hopes  only,  come 
to  make  our  assurance  doubly  sure.  An  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, made  up  of  ten  of  the  world's  leading  jurists, 
assembled  at  The  Hague,  has  unanimously  agreed  upon 
four  things.  These  four  tilings  are : 

A. 

A  draft  scheme  for  the  establishment,  in  addition 
to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  organized  at  The  Hague 
Conventions  of  1899  and  1907,  and  in  addition  to  the 
special  tribunals  of  arbitration  to  which  States  are  al- 


ways at  liberty  to  submit  their  disputes  for  settlement, 
a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  to  which 
parties  shall  have  direct  access. 

B. 

The  continuation  of  The  Hague  Conferences.  The 
exact  wording  of  their  recommendation  with  reference 
to  this  reads : 

I.  That  a  new  conference  of  the  nations,  in  continua- 
tion of  the  first  two  conferences  at  The  Hague,  be  held 
as  soon  as  practicable,  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  restate  the  established  rules  of  international 
law,  especially,  and  in  the  first  instance  in  the  fields 
affected  by  the  events  of  the  recent  war. 

2.  To  formulate  and  agree  upon  the  amendments  and 
additions,  if  any,  to  the  rules  of  international  law  shown 
to  be  necessary  or  useful  by  the  events  of  the  war  and 
the  changes  in  the  conditions  of  international  life  and 
intercourse  which  have  followed  the  war. 

3.  To  endeavor  to  reconcile  divergent  views  and  secure 
general  agreement  upon  the  rules  which  have  been  in 
dispute  heretofore. 

4.  To  consider  the  subjects  not  now  adequately  regu- 
lated by  international  law,  but  as  to  which  the  interests 
of  international  justice  require  that  rules  of  law  shall 
be  declared  and  accepted. 

II.  That   the    Institute   of   International    Law,    the 
American   Institute  of  International   Law,   the  Union 
Juridique  Internationale,  the  International  Law  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Iberian  Institute  of  Comparative  Law 
be  invited  to  prepare,  with  such  conference  or  collabora- 
tion inter  sese  as  they  may  deem  useful,  projects  for  the 
work  of  the  conference,  to  be  submitted  beforehand  to 
the  several  governments  and  laid  before  the  conference 
for  its  consideration  and  such  action  as  it  may  find 
suitable. 

III.  That  the  conference  be  named  Conference  for 
the  Promotion  and  Extension  of  International  Law. 

IV.  That  this  conference  be  followed  by  further  suc- 
cessive conferences  at  stated  intervals,  to  continue  the 
work  left  unfinished. 

C. 

A  recommendation  that  the  Council  and  the  As- 
sembly of  tin'  League  of  Nations  examine  the  advisa- 
bility of  establishing  in  the  future  also  another  kind  of 
a  High  Court  of  International  Justice,  conceived  in 
these  terni~ : 

1.  A  High  Court  of  International  Justice  is  hereby 
established. 

2.  This  court  shall  be  composed  of  one  member  for 
each  State,  to  be  chosen  by  the  group  of  delegates  of 
each  State  represented  in  the  court  of  arbitration. 

3.  The  High  Court  of  Justice  shall  be  competent  to 
try  crimes  against  international  public  order  and  the 
universal  law  of  nations,  which  shall  be  referred  to  it 
by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 
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4.  The  court  shall  have  power  to  define  the  nature  of 
the  crime,  to  fix  the  penalty,  and  to  prescribe  the  appro- 
priate means  of  carrying  out  the  judgment.  It  shall 
formulate  its  own  rules  of  procedure. 

D. 

That  the  Academy  of  International  Law  founded 
at  The  Hague  in  1913,  whose  operation  has,  owing  to 
circumstances,  been  interrupted,  shall  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble resume  its  activity  alongside  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  Interna- 
tional Justice,  in  the  Peace  Palace  at  The  Hague. 

These  are  assurances  of  victory  indeed,  victory  for  the 
constructive  peace  workers  of  a  century. 


THE  WORLD'S  MOST  SIGNIFICANT 
DOCUMENT 

THE  MOST  notable  and  significant  document  before 
the  world  today  is  the  recommendation,  submitted 
by  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists  meeting  at  The 
Hague  from  June  16  to  July  24,  of  the  proposed  Per- 
manent Court  of  International  Justice.  We  are  pleased 
to  print  elsewhere  in  these  columns  the  complete  plan. 
A  London  correspondent  has  cabled  that  able  critics  in 
London  "regard  it  as  competent  in  all  its  details  and  as 
representing  the  most  perfect  flower  from  such  worth- 
while seed  as  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  contained."  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  not  an  overstatement  of 
the  fact. 

Acceptable  to  All 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  project  contemplates  a  real 
international  court  of  justice  to  which  no  informed  per- 
son can  object.  If  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission be  adopted  by  the  League  or  otherwise,  the 
members  of  the  court  will  act  as  judges  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  word,  administering  rules  of  law  accepted  by  the 
nations.  The  court  will  be  always  ready  and  open  for 
cases.  Passionless  decisions  will  thus  be  made  possible, 
in  accordance  with  the  known  facts  and  the  acknowl- 
edged principles  of  international  law,  and  that  irre- 
spective of  political  policy.  The  sanction  of  the  court, 
like  the  sanction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  issues  between  States,  is  to  be,  not  shrapnel 
and  poison  gas,  but  rather  that  sanction  of  sanctions; 
namely,  the  court's  own  moral  worth.  Nations  submit- 
ting their  cases  to  such  a  court  can  neither  lose  vestige 
of  their  national  sovereignty  nor  run  the  risks  peculiar 
to  mere  diplomatic  settlements.  The  project  represents 
a  careful,  balanced  adjustment  of  the  interests  peculiar 
to  the  big  Powers  on  the  one  hand  and  the  little  States 
on  the  other.  It  contemplates  the  creation  of  nothing 
out  of  mere  air;  it  represents  the  natural  evolution  of 


judicial  processes  from  out  a  known  and  creditable  past. 
It  makes  possible  for  the  States  of  the  world  what  his- 
tory has  demonstrated  to  be  indispensable;  namely,  a 
government  of  laws  and  not  of  men.  None  versed  in 
the  course  of  justice  between  States  can  object  to  such 
a  tried  and  established  method. 

League  Must  Be  Changed 

Yet  the  plan  will  embarrass  the  present  League  of 
Nations.  While  the  project  is  the  immediate  result  of 
the  action  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  act- 
ing under  Article  XIV  of  the  Covenant,  it  is  quite  in- 
consonant with  that  political  organ  contemplating  as  it 
does  a  superstate  backed  by  an  impossible  scheme  for  the 
physical  enforcement  of  the  weak  by  the  strong.  We 
are  told  that  diplomats  abroad  consider  the  proposed 
court  as  differing  essentially  from  the  basic  idea  under- 
lying the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  it 
happily  does.  Undoubtedly  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  will  have  to  be  modified  to  meet  the  spirit 
of  this  proposal.  It  will  be  changed.  Readers  of  these 
columns  will  discover  that  it  is  being  changed.  Its 
modification  will  be  acceptable  in  Downing  Street,  at 
the  Quai  d'Orsay,  and  at  the  other  capitals.  We  believe 
it  to  be  generally  recognized  among  the  friends  of  the 
Covenant  in  this  country  and  abroad  that  Article  X  of 
the  Covenant,  for  example,  must  be  expunged,  if  the 
League  is  to  survive.  Not  only  Article  X,  but  Articles 
XI  and  XVI  of  the  Covenant  have  been  found  to  be 
specially  impossible  of  application  in  concrete  cases. 
They  will  be  changed.  It  appears  that  the  European 
friends  of  the  original  Covenant  are  for  the  most  part 
aware  at  last  that  these  articles  are  not  only  impossible, 
but  that  they  are  in  every  way  needless  in  any  effective 
international  organization — antagonistic,  indeed,  to  the 
basic  principles  of  peaceable  settlement.  This  has  all 
been  inevitable  since  Mr.  Wilson  returned  from  Paris. 
But  the  whole  situation  has  been  immeasurably  relieved 
by  this  unanimous  agreement  of  this  committee  of 
jurists — triumph  that  it  is  in  the  accommodation  of  the 
various  schools  of  international  law  and  practice,  and 
free,  as  it  is,  of  the  complications  thrust  before  us  by 
various  articles  of  the  Covenant,  ambiguous  if  not  dan- 
gerous. 

Court  Not  Dependent  on  League 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  utterly  to  "scrap  the 
League  of  Nations."  But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  encour- 
aging fact  is  that  the  proposed  court  is  not  dependent 
upon  that  organization.  It  is  true  that  the  court  may 
come  into  being  upon  the  action  of  the  Council  and  the 
approval  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Its  development  may  follow  upon  the  continuance  of 
those  bodies.  But  these  things  are  not  necessarily  so; 
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for  should  the  League  cease  to  exist  the  court  may  be 
Iwth  organized  and  perpetuated.  This  will  be  clear 
when  we  consider  certain  facts.  Thus,  we  have  every 
assurance  that  there  are  to  be  conferences  of  all  the 
nations,  as  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Council  of 
Jurists,  a  continuation  of  The  Hague  conferences.  It 
would  be  easily  possible  for  the  first  of  such  conferences 
to  invest  the  body  of  diplomatic  representatives  accred- 
ited by  the  nations  to  The  Hague — a  group  referred  to, 
Iroth  in  1899  and  1907,  in  the  Convention  for  the  Pa- 
cific Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  as  the  "Ad- 
ministration Council,"  with  all  the  essential  functions 
of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  so  far  as  the 
establishment  of  the  court  is  concerned.  An  Executive 
Committee  of  that  Administrative  Council,  to  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  might  easily  function  as  the  present 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  with  all  the  powers 
of  that  Council  in  the  establishment  of  a  court.  Thus 
the  court  might  be  established,  the  judges  selected,  and 
the  project  put  into  effect,  whether  the  League  of  Na- 
tions survive  or  perish.  In  other  words,  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  with  headquarters  at  The 
Hague,  can  now  come  into  being  and  thrive  unto  the 
healing  of  the  nations,  irrespective  of  the  conflict  of 
ideas  over  the  creation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Based  Upon  Wisdom 

It  is  important  that  every  intelligent  person  should 
study  with  care  the  sixty-two  articles  of  this  project,  the 
first  thirty  dealing  with  the  organization,  the  next  six 
with  the  competence,  and  the  final  twenty-six  with  the 
methods  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice. From  the  very  first  article  it  is  apparent  that  the 
field  of  peaceful  settlement  of  international  disputes  is 
to  be  materially  enlarged.  Under  the  plan,  we  are  to 
have  a  new  agency  for  the  protection  of  the  nations,  but 
an  agency  based  on  principles  ancient  and  tried.  It  is 
not  to  be  a  substitute  for  other  and  well-known  methods 
of  settlement;  but,  under  it.  States  are  to  be  able  at  last 
to  adjust  their  differences,  not  by  threats  and  force  and 
bloodshed,  but  in  accord  with  the  principles  of  justice 
commonly  called  rules  of  law.  Parties  in  dispute  are 
to  have  direct  access  to  this  permanent  organization. 
Adequately  qualified  judges  are  provided  for  in  Article 
II.  In  Article  XVI  their  independence  from  govern- 
mental influences  is  assured.  In  addition  to  being  in- 
dependent persons  of  high  moral  character,  their  com- 
petence is  assured  by  the  stipulation  that  they  shall  be 
eligible  for  appointment  to  the  highest  judicial  offices, 
jurisconsults  of  known  ability  in  international  law. 

Thus  it  will  appear  that  the  framers  of  this  project 
have  based  their  recommendations  upon  wisdom.  They 
olearly  realized  that  the  success  of  the  court  must  de- 


pend almost  entirely  upon  the  character  of  the  judges; 
hence  the  provisions  that  such  judges  shall  be  profes- 
sionally qualified.  No  league  to  enforce  peace  here;  no 
threat  of  economic  blockade  and  national  extinction ;  no 
blanket  authority  to  a  small  group  of  men  to  "take  any 
action  that  may  be  deemed  wise  and  effective" ;  no  con- 
templation of  "an  act  of  war  against  the  other  members 
of  the  League."  Because  it  is  based  upon  wisdom  the 
project  constitutes  the  most  encouraging  single  hope 
since  the  Armistice  of  1918. 

Locating  the  court  at  The  Hague  is  another  evidence 
of  wisdom.  The  articles  of  the  project,  read  and  ap- 
proved one  by  one,  were  unanimously  adopted  as  a  whole 
July  22,  in  that  fair  capital  of  Holland.  Since  the 
Court  of  Arbitration  set  up  in  1899  is  already  located 
at  The  Hague ;  since  the  Academy  of  International  Law 
and  Political  Science  was  organized  in  1913  at  The 
Hague  and  is  to  be  continued  there;  since  the  Hague 
Conferences  are  to  be  reconvened  unto  the  advancement 
of  international  law,  meeting  regularly  and  at  stated 
periods  in  the  same  city,  it  appears  peculiarly  appro- 
priate that  this  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice should  take  its  place  at  the  head  of  the  judicial 
table  of  the  Society  of  Nations  in  that  sturdy  land, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Hugo  Grotius. 

Its  American  Origin 

The  project  is  an  American  project.  Hence  it  will 
be  an  inspiration  to  every  American  versed  in  the  history 
of  his  own  country.  We  may  well  recall  that  the  United 
States  of  America  represents  the  first  union  of  free, 
independent,  sovereign  States — a  union  which  survives 
and  remains  adequate  to  its  purpose.  Our  fruitful  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  that  this  is  true  primarily  be- 
cause the  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  is  "based 
in  one  Supreme  Court,"  extending  "to  controversies  be- 
tween two  or  more  States."  We  have  already  said  that 
this  project  is  but  the  natural  evolution  in  the  realm  of 
world  justice.  This  fact  is  here  quite  apparent.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  our  Supreme  Court,  the  project 
for  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice — 
adopted  at  The  Hague  in  1907  in  Article  XVII  of  its 
Convention — provided  that  "the  judicial  court  of  arbi- 
tration is  competent  to  deal  with  all  cases  submitted  to 
it."  The  first  article  under  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
competency  of  this  proposed  court,  Article  XXXI,  pro- 
vides that  "the  court  is  competent  to  deal  with  cases 
between  States."  Thus  the  evolution  is  natural  and 
realr  especially  acceptable  to  every  American. 

The  court  is  to  have  a  wide  jurisdiction.  It  can  deal 
with  issues  relative  to  the  interpretation  of  treaties,  to 
any  points  of  international  law,  to  matters  of  fact  con- 
stituting the  violation  of  an  international  engagement, 
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to  questions  of  reparation  arising  from  the  breach  of 
international  obligations,  and  to  the  interpretations  of 
all  sentences  passed  by  the  court.  Indeed,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  XXXIV  the  court  is  competent  to 
take  cognizance  of  disputes  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
which  are  submitted  to  it  by  a  general  or  special  agree- 
ment of  the  parties. 

Furthermore,  in  case  of  dispute  as  to  whether  the 
differences  come  within  the  category  defined,  "the  court 
shall  decide."  The  court,  therefore,  is  to  be  a  court,  not 
of  arbitration,  but  of  justice,  the  parties  being  bound  to 
submit  to  the  court  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction. 
Little  by  little,  as  law  is  provided,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  can  be  enlarged.  Thus,  at  last  the  way  seems 
about  to  open  before  the  nations  for  the  realization  of 
that  truth  phrased  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  Americans, 
"No  question  is  ever  settled  until  it  is  settled  right." 

It  may  be  repeated  that  this  is  the  most  significant 
thing  now  before  the  world.  We  may  well  believe  that 
there  is  to  be  an  endless  series  of  periodic  conferences 
to  carry  on  the  work  begun  at  The  Hague  in  1899,  con- 
ferences for  the  promotion  and  extension  of  interna- 
tional law.  As  with  our  United  States,  so  with  the 
nations,  a  competent  judicial  body  is  essential  for  the 
interpretation  of  that  law.  The  nations,  the  United 
States  included,  will,  therefore,  welcome  this  project  for 
a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  The  na- 
tions are  in  the  way  at  last  to  apply  the  principles  of 
self-imposed  law,  whether  the  methods  of  settlement  be 
by  arbitrators  or  by  magistrates.  Mirabeau's  day,  "when 
right  shall  be  the  sovereign  of  the  world,"  is  nearer  at 
hand.  It  is,  we  are  firmly  convinced,  about  to  break. 


THE  SPIRIT  THAT  15  FRANCE 

FRANCE  HAS  always  had  a  way  of  overcoming  diffi- 
culties. At  the  beginning  of  the  Eepublic,  a  half 
century  ago,  her  difficulties  seemed  well  nigh  overwhelm- 
ing. Following  the  fall  of  Paris,  late  in  January,  1871, 
and  the  treaty  of  peace  which  ceded  to  Germany  Alsace 
and  a  part  of  Lorraine,  she  had  agreed  under  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  to  pay  to  Germany  an  indemnity  of  5,000,- 
000,000  francs.  Then,  by  one  of  the  world's  most  mem- 
orable outbursts  of  patriotism  and  in  spite  of  many 
other  burdensome  financial  obligations,  she  arose  to  the 
appeal  of  M.  Thiers  for  3,000,000,000  by  giving  to  him 
40,000,000,000  francs.  In  the  present  war,  3,508  estab- 
lishments employing  twenty  or  more  persons  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  war,  principally  in  the  Department  of  the 
Nord.  On  May  1,  2,627  of  these  establishments,  or  74.8 
per  cent,  had  resumed  business.  Only  the  worldwide 
shortage  of  industrial  machinery,  materials,  and  labor 


kept  these  establishments  from  transacting  business  on 
a  pre-war  scale.  The  results  already  achieved,  in  spite 
of  the  1,400,000  dead  French  young  men  and  of  the 
other  millions  variously  incapacitated,  France  is  show- 
ing again  that  she  is  France. 

Consul  General  A.  M.  Thackara  reports  by  cable  from 
Paris  that  the  total  French  foreign  trade  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1920  amounted  to  38,967,333,000  francs 
against  27,486,564,000  francs  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1919.  Exports  of  food  products  amounted  to 
1,299,609,000  francs  against  624,340,000  francs  during 
the  January-August  period  of  1919;  industrial  mate- 
rials, 3,215,690  francs  against  987,755,000;  manufac- 
tures, 9,226,052,000  against  3,582,504,000  francs;  postal 
packages,  664,787,000  francs  against  548,619,000.  Im- 
ports of  food  products  amounted  to  6,118,929,000  francs 
against  6,658,159,000;  raw  materials,  11,324,485,000 
francs  against  8,338,750,000 ;  and  manufactures,  7,187,- 
781,000  francs  against  6,746,437,000.  The  adverse 
trade  balance  for  1920  was  10,055,057,000  francs  against 
16,000,128,000  in  1919,  a  decrease  of  5,945,071,000 
francs. 


WE,  TOO,  SHOULD  LIKE  TO  KNOW 

Is  THE  United  States  at  war?  If  so,  by  whose  order? 
Have  we  ever  been  at  war  with  Eussia?  If  so,  when, 
and  under  what  authority? 

A  correspondent  from  a  distant  State  writes,  making 
these  inquiries.  He  calls  attention  to  the  press  dis- 
patches that  there  is  a  brigade  of  American  troops,  about 
6,000  strong,  in  Coblenz,  that  these  troops  were  origi- 
nally sent  from  America  with  orders  to  go  to  Silesia, 
but  that  because  of  America's  refusal  to  adopt  the 
League  of  Nations  without  reservations,  this  American- 
Silesian  brigade  was  stopped  at  Coblenz.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  America's  failure  to  adopt  the  League,  it  is 
stated,  our  boys  would  be  fighting  in  Silesia  along  with 
the  Italians,  French,  Poles,  and  Germans.  He  also  calls 
attention  to  the  dispatch  by  way  of  the  Universal 
Service  that  the  United  States  cruiser  Pittsburgh  is  in 
the  Baltic  to  support  the  League  of  Nations. 

Our  correspondent  inquires  if,  since  America  has  not 
ratified  the  treaty  of  peace,  we  have  any  legal  right  to 
dispatch  a  warship  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  that 
treaty.  He  points  out,  furthermore,  that  American  au- 
thorities on  the  Rhine  have  overridden  the  Belgian 
proclamation  of  American  neutrality  by  ordering  Amer- 
ican soldiers  to  load  American  ships  at  Antwerp  with 
munitions  for  Coblenz  en  route  to  Poland.  In  the  mean- 
time, an  American  ship  has  left  Malta  loaded  with 
ammunition  for  Poland,  while  in' every  port  of  Europe 
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munitions  left  behind  by  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  are  being  loaded  in  American  ships  for  the  same 
destination. 

\\V  are  told  that  the  commander  of  the  Pittsburgh 
has  orders  "to  see  that  the  munitions  landed  at  Danzig 
are  dispatched  to  Warsaw,"  whether  Sir  Reginald  Tower 
agrees  or  not.  Supplies  of  all  kinds,  including  mu- 
nitions of  war  purchased  from  this  government,  are 
being  openly  loaded  into  ships  at  American  ports  and 
sent  to  Poland.  One  Shipping  Board  vessel  has  recently 
taken  a  cargo  at  Philadelphia;  while  another,  the 
Warsotra,  is  now  at  Antwerp  loaded  with  munitions  ob- 
tained from  the  American  army  on  the  Rhine.  By  such 
means  the  United  States  Government  is  now  giving  aid 
to  Poland  "by  all  available  means."  Strikes  among 
the  longshoremen  at  Philadelphia  and  Antwerp  have 
been  based  upon  opposition  to  this  loading  and  handling 
vessels  carrying  munitions  of  war  to  Europe.  With  our 
correspondent,  we,  too,  should  like  to  know  if  we  are  at 
war,  and,  if  so,  by  whose  authority? 


NEWNESS  IN  THE  PEACE  MOVEMENT 

TIIEKE  is  a  certain  newness  in  the  more  recent  ap- 
proaches to  the  settlement  of  international  ques- 
tions. This  is  felt  in  every  gathering  where  inter- 
national questions  are  discussed.  A  conference  held  in 
the  State  of  California  during  the  month  of  August  is 
a  case  in  point.  It  was  assumed  by  those  who  took  part 
in  that  conference  that  the  particular  difficulties  of  gov- 
ernments rested  on  problems  of  population,  of  supplies 
and  raw  materials,  of  manufactured  goods,  and  of  con- 
trasting ideals  of  civilization.  So  experts  were  brought 
in  to  give  the  latest  facts  relating  to  the  growth  of 
world  population,  to  the  causes  and  effects  of  migration, 
and  as  to  the  probabilities  during  the  coming  generation. 
Some  of  the  speakers  dealt  with  the  problem  of  present 
and  future  supplies  of  raw  materials,  while  others  at- 
tempted to  define  the  struggle  for  physical  existence  and 
economic  contentment  in  its  relations  to  the  evolution  of 
the  race. 

The  local  color  of  this  particular  conference  was  re- 
flected in  the  questions  raised :  For  example,  How  far 
do  the  facts  enable  us  to  go  in  attributing  to  "cheap 
labor,"  to  the  "standards  of  life,"  to  "race  prejudice," 
the  various  complications  incident  to  the  immigration 
policy  of  the  nations?  How  far  can  a  civilization  de- 
velop its  city  life  at  the  expense  of  the  rural  population, 
without  the  danger  of  degeneration?  What  known 
facts  of  biology  and  anthropology  affect  the  problems  of 
orientalism  in  North  America,  and  what  are  their 
significance  to  the  issues  of  race  fertility  and  miscegena- 


tion? What  is  the  character  of  allegiance  the  family 
and  the  state  may  exact  of  each  other  when  national 
policies  conflict? 

The  clergymen,  journalists,  scientists,  actuaries,  edu- 
cators, meeting  for  the  discussion  of  such  questions, 
illustrated  the  desire  to  base  policies  upon  facts.  Evi- 
dently sentimentality  entered  little  into  the  talk.  It 
was  a  business  conference  interested  in  results.  To  at- 
tend such  a  conference  means  more  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  issues  of  contemporary  civilization,  more 
international  mindedness  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term. 
Such  a  conference,  conducted  in  such  a  way  and  in  such 
a  spirit,  indicates  the  kind  of  peace  conference  we  must 
now  plan  for  and  encourage. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  Financial  Conference  opened 
in  Brussels  September  24,  ostensibly  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  At  this  writing  it  is 
in  session.  Invitations  were  sent  not  only  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  League,  but  to  the  United  States,  Luxemburg, 
Finland,  Esthonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Germany,  Austria, 
Ifuiiffary,  Bulgaria.  Improving  upon  the  methods  em- 
ployed by  the  League  of  Nations,  all  nations  are  per- 
mitted to  take  part  in  the  deliberations  on  an  equal 
footing.  Because  of  the  neutrality  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, M.  Ador,  former  president  of  the  Republic, 
has  been  chosen  president  of  the  conference.  Fourteen 
printed  pamphlets  containing  the  mass  of  facts  relating 
to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  various  governments 
have  been  submitted  to  the  conference.  The  plan  to 
limit  the  political  questions  and  to  cluster  the  discussions 
around  the  purely  economic  conditions  shows  the  at- 
tempt to  make  the  discussions  of  practical  financial 
import.  It  should  be  observed,  therefore,  that  the  con- 
ference is  more  a  conference  of  experts  than  of  nations. 
Indeed,  the  conference  is  not  a  conference  of  the  Leaguo 
of  Nations.  Its  findings  are  in  the  form  of  recommen- 
dations only  and  are  wholly  without  binding  force. 

As  is  the  way  of  international  conferences,  each  group 
of  representatives  is  given  a  short  period  of  time,  about 
fifteen  minutes,  in  which  to  state  the  financial  situation 
of  its  home  government,  particularly  as  regards  budget, 
internal  and  foreign  debts,  credits,  and  money  exchange. 
That  is  followed  by  a  general  discussion  of  those  factors 
most  closely  related  to  the  re-establishment  of  credit. 

Such  a  conference  of  experts  should  have  an  illumi- 
nating effect  in  the  chancelleries  of  the  world.  The 
practices  of  our  financial  men  everywhere  cannot  help 
being  modified  by  such  a  meeting  of  minds.  But,  what- 
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ever  the  direct  economic  effect  of  the  meeting,  the 
nature  of  this  organization  shows  the  return  to  sane 
methods  of  international  effort.  States  not  members  of 
the  League  participate  on  equal  terms  with  States  in  the 
League.  Government  officials,  bankers,  and  commercial 
men  vote  not  as  international  groups,  but  as  individuals. 
Decisions  reached  are  to  take  simply  the  form  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  various  governments.  Thus  they  will 
be  without  binding  force  unless  ratified  by  the  nations 
to  whom  the  recommendations  are  made.  No  Article  X 
or  XVI  of  the  League  of  Nations  here.  The  publicity 
seems  complete.  We  have  before  us,  therefore,  a  Hague 
Conference  in  miniature.  Such  a  meeting  will  lead  to 
other  and  still  more  important  international  conferences. 
The  rational  methods  of  handling  international  disputes 
approach. 

THE  ATTITUDE  OF  FOREIGN  LABOR 
TOWARD  WAR 

IT  NOW  appears  that  the  military  wing  of  governments 
must  reckon  with  organized  forces  of  labor.  Evi- 
dence of  this  accumulates.  The  war-making  and  peace- 
defining  agencies  of  governments  find  themselves  reckon- 
ing even  with  labor  groups  radical  in  their  policies,  bent 
upon  extremism;  but  among  practically  all  of  the  labor 
groups,  especially  abroad,  military  action  in  behalf  of 
nationalism  is  openly  and  incorrigibly  opposed.  Owing 
to  the  conservative  character  of  our  people  and  to  the 
control  of  our  organized  labor  by  "moderates,"  this 
newer  aspect  of  anti-militarism  has  not  taken  concrete 
form  in  the  "United  States;  but  statesmen  abroad  are 
facing  the  phenomenon  with  no  little  trepidation. 

The  International  Miners'  Congress  at  its  last  con- 
ference decided  to  order  a  universal  shut-down  in  pro- 
duction of  fuel  rather  than  have  the  masses  undergo  a 
repetition  of  the  war  experiences  of  1914-18. 

British  Government  officials,  expediting  transmission 
of  supplies  to  military  opponents  of  the  Eussian  Soviet 
Government,  have  had  their  shipping  operations  blocked 
by  the  refusal  of  marine  workers  to  handle  the  goods. 

German  Government  officials  assenting,  the  transmis- 
sion of  ships  and  supplies  through  the  Kiel  Canal  has 
been  checked  by  workers  sympathizing  more  or  less  with 
Eussia,  refusing  to  let  Poland  be  reinforced  in  a  military 
way. 

British  military  operations  in  Ireland  have  been 
hampered  by  refusal  of  the  transport  workers  to  carry 
food  and  supplies  to  the  troops  and  to  the  constabulary. 
British  trades-unionism,  by  its  peremptory  notice,  served 
on  the  Premier  in  August,  forced  him  to  moderate  his 
Polish  policy. 


In  the  Far  East,  Japan  has  begun  to  see  that  her 
proletariat  will  no  longer  show  unquestioning  loyalty 
to  the  throne  or  meek  acceptance  of  conscription  for 
national  glory;  and  even  in  China  the  laboring  classes, 
led  by  Chinese  who  were  in  Europe  during  the  war  and 
who  caught  the  revolutionary  disease,  are  now  preparing 
to  shape  the  national  policy  as  well  as  to  fight  the 
strongly  entrenched  merchants'  guilds.  To  no  incon- 
siderable extent  much  of  the  delay  in  "composing"  the 
world  after  the  war  that  defeated  Germany  has  been 
due  to  the  fact  that  government  negotiators  have  had 
to  reckon  with  this  new  factor  in  peace-making.  Old- 
fashioned  statesmen  have  plotted  and  planned  as  if  only 
they  had  to  agree  on  boundaries,  to  parcel  out  territory, 
and  to  impose  reparations.  They  have  been  taught 
since  the  armistice  that  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
proportion  of  Europe's  and  of  Asia's  population  that  will 
not  fight  to  enforce  these  bargainings.  Social  recon- 
struction and  abolition  of  war  as  a  method  of  settling 
disputes  interest  the  workers  there  more  than  the  preser- 
vation or  extension  of  political  entities.  The  first  nation 
candidly  to  recognize  this  epoch-marking  change  and  ad- 
just its  ethics  and  its  administrative  and  its  diplomatic 
technique  to  the  fact  will  be  the  first  to  emerge  from  the 
ruck  of  the  present  turmoil  and  to  get  started  on  the 
way  to  economic  rehabilitation,  to  internal  peace,  and 
to  friendly  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 


THE  PASSING  OF  BULLETS  AND 
MONISM 

DURING  THE  war,  more  American  boys  were  killed 
and  wounded  by  gas  than  by  bullets.  This  terrible 
means  of  destruction  was  particularly  effective  in  sur- 
prise attacks.  We  are  now  told  by  our  War  Department 
that  of  266,112  admissions  to  the  American  hospitals 
in  France,  88,980  were  due  to  gas.  This  number  is 
33.4  per  cent,  while  our  casualties  from  gunshot  missiles 
were  32  per  cent,  shrapnel  15.2  per  cent,  shell  8  per  cent, 
1,156  being  wounded  by  hand-grenades  and  245  by 
bayonets.  Furthermore,  we  are  told  that  these  figures 
are  true  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  often  ran 
short  of  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  time  of  the 
Armistice  we  of  the  United  States  had  one  chlorine 
plant  capable  of  manufacturing  from  ten  to  fifteen  times 
as  much  gas  as  the  Germans  were  able  to  make  alto- 
gether. If  the  war  had  continued,  we  would  have  had 
enough  gas  to  overwhelm  the  enemy  in  every  battle. 
Thus,  if  wars  are  to  continue,  we  must  adjust  our  minds 
to  the  fact  that  our  boys  will  go  down  not  because  of 
bullets,  shells,  and  the  like,  but  because  of  asphyxiating 
gases. 
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General  William  Ii.  Sibert  does  not  forget  that  this 
form  of  chemical  warfare  has  always  been  viewed  with 
horror  and  condemned  as  barbarous.  Indeed,  in  The 
Hague  conferences  special  conventions  were  adopted 
planning  for  the  abolition  of  that  type  of  warfare;  but 
<M-ueral  Sibert  says: 

"As  soon  as  the  scientific  world  developed  means  of 
protecting  the  soldier  agaiust  it,  and  the  various  ad- 
vantages, strategical  and  tactical,  of  its  use  became 
known,  military  men  began  to  look  upon  it  as  a  means 
of  warfare  that  had  come  to  stay  and  must  be  reckoned 
with." 

General  Sibert  is  right.  In  the  future  wars,  if  wars 
there  are  to  be,  chemists  will  kill  their  millions.  The 
war  chemists  of  all  the  nations  are  getting  ready.  Not 
only  field  guns,  but  all  forms  of  aircraft  will  make  it 
possible  to  asphyxiate  whole  communities,  armies,  States. 
General  Sibert  assured  us  that  the  gas  manufactured 
by  the  American  chemists  just  before  the  end  of  the  war 
would  have  been  far  more  deadly  than  the  German  gas. 
Of  course,  improvements  in  this  means  of  destruction 
are  not  confined  to  any  one  nation.  Another  world  war 
will  be  as  much  more  hideous  and  destructive  than  the 
war  of  1914-18  as  that  was  more  devastating  than  any 
of  its  predecessors. 

But  gas  is  not  the  only  fearsome  substitute  for  the 
familiar  bullet  of  other  days.  Submarine  and  super- 
marine  craft  bid  fair  to  put  present  designs  of  surface 
steaming  vessels  out  of  commission  in  the  not-distant 
future.  The  armed  hydroplane,  carrried  on  specially 
constructed  vessels,  will  form  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  armed  fleets  built  on  old  lines,  and  will  do  the  scout- 
ing for  the  fleet  and  some  of  its  guerrilla  fighting. 
Aeroplane  fleets  from  the  land  will  sally  forth  to  bomb 
all  craft  that  dare  to  keep  on  the  surface.  In  short,  as 
Admiral  Fisher,  of  the  British  Navy,  the  modern  Nelson, 
pointed  out  not  long  before  his  recent  death,  the  whole 
naval  policy  of  Great  Britain  must  be  adjusted  to  a  new 
technique,  and  assets  which  she  formerly  derived  from 
her  isolated  position  no  longer  exist.  But  the  doom  of 
the  dreadnaught  and  cruiser  is  not  only  written  in  the 
swift  evolution  of  the  air-traversing  fighting  craft.  To 
the  submarine  of  the  type  perfected  during  the  present 
war  recent  inventors  have  added  a  submarine  "tank" 
that  will  crawl  up  river  beds  and  along  the  shores  of 
lakes  and  the  coasts  of  oceans  and  emerge  where  least 
desired,  first  bombing  from  below  any  enemy  craft,  and 
then  taking  to  land  and  using  the  usual  "tank  tactics." 
The  French  admit  having  such  a  new  weapon. 

Thus  does  the  "war  against  war"  go  on.  Science  ap- 
plied both  blesses  and  curses  mankind.  Here  you  see 
swords  being  beaten  into  plowshares ;  there  you  see  spears 


being  transformed  into  poison-gas  containers.  The  sun 
of  peace  shines  here ;  a  mile  away  the  hail  of  war  falls  in 
torrents.  God  is  in  his  world ;  yes,  but  so  is  the  Devil. 
Monism  faced  by  the  actual  facts  of  history  is  a  pitiable 
thing.  The  older  dualism  was  truer  to  facts,  and  the 
record  of  applied  science  in  connection  with  war 
proves  it. 


EMBARRASSING  THE  LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS 

FROM  EUROPEANS,  nearer  the  scenes  of  continental  re- 
adjustment than  we,  the  evidence  accumulates  that 
the  alliance  which  imposed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is 
increasingly  undergoing  a  gradual  dissolution.  Ever 
since  President  Wilson's  second  trip  to  France,  our  own 
opinion  has  been,  to  use  the  language  of  Charles  E. 
Hughes,  that  the  League  of  Nations  as  proposed  out  of 
Paris  "has  a  bad  heart."  The  insurmountable  difficulties 
confronting  such  a  proposed  alliance,  savoring  of  a 
superstate,  are  appearing  now  from  many  quarters. 

An  embarrassment  of  an  unexpected  sort  appears  just 
now  from  "The  Little  Entente,"  made  up  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, Austria,  Jugo-Slavia,  Bx»umania,  and  later, 
perhaps,  of  Greece,  Bulgaria,  and  Poland.  Dr.  Benes, 
the  Czech  foreign  secretary,  has  been  able  to  establish 
what  appears  to  be  an  acceptable  program  for  this 
group.  The  plan  proposes  a  neutrality  toward  Bolshevik 
Russia,  and  a  guarantee  of  protection  against  the  viola- 
tion of  their  neutrality  by  any  ambitions  of  Hungary. 
It  appears  that  the  Little  Entente  is  opposed  to  the 
newly  established  French-Magyar  Danubian  Federation. 
In  the  presence  of  such  a  situation  one  wonders  what 
position  France  can  take;  and  naturally  inquires,  What 
is  to  become  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  the  premises? 
What  are  the  Great  Powers  going  to  say?  What  of  the 
League?  Still  more  embarrassing,  perhaps,  the  Rou- 
manian foreign  secretary  has  suggested  that  the  Little 
Entente  should  be  given  a  seat  on  the  Executive  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Another  embarrassing  situation  for  the  League  of 
Nations  lies  in  what  seems  to  be  the  fact,  namely,  that 
France  has  just  completed  a  treaty  with  Belgium,  a 
treaty  referred  to  by  the  Manchester  Chtardian  as  of 
"the  most  intimate  kind."  The  treaty  is  reported  to  be 
a  military  alliance,  under  the  terms  of  which  each  coun- 
try binds  itself  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  other 
when  attacked.  Under  the  circumstances,  that  seems  a 
natural  step;  but  what  of  the  League?  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  of 
which  both  France  and  Belgium  are  members,  this  treaty 
must  be  communicated  to  the  League  and  published. 
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The  treaty  has  not  been  so  communicated;  and,  prob- 
ably, it  never  will  be  so  communicated.  Commenting 
upon  this  situation,  the  editorial  writer  of  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  under  date  of  September  17,  perti- 
nently remarks :  "A  more  flagrant  breach  of  the  plain 
provisions  of  the  Covenant  it  is  difficult  to  imagine.  It 
is  a  deadly  blow  to  the  League."  This  from  a  paper 
which  views  the  League  as  the  essential  foundation  of 
any  European  peace  and  the  corner-stone  of  any  toler- 
able system  of  European  reconstruction.  As  the  writer 
points  out,  "This  is,  in  truth,  a  test  case."  If  this  treaty 
is  not  to  be  submitted  to  the  League  of  Nations,  and 
through  it  published  to  the  world,  no  treaty  need  be 
submitted  or  published.  Article  XVIII  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  makes  this  apparent  beyond  question.  Let 
us  recall  the  language  of  the  article:  "Every  treaty  or 
international  engagement  entered  into  hereafter  by  any 
member  of  the  League  shall  be  forthwith  registered  with 
the  Secretariat,  and  shall  as  soon  as  possible  be  pub- 
lished by  it.  No  such  treaty  or  international  engage- 
ment shall  be  binding  until  so  registered."  That  a 
treaty  of  such  great  political  and  military  importance  is 
not  to  be  submitted  to  the  League  is  the  most  serious 
blow  which  that  organization  could  receive.  An  em- 
barrassment indeed. 


XT7E  ABE  pleased  to  reprint  the  following  editorial 
note  from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  under 
date  of  September  21 : 

"A  certain  small  town  in  England  was  recently  faced 
with  a  problem.  It  had  subscribed  during  the  war  with 
the  utmost  energy  to  war  loans.  It  had  sent  many  men 
to  the  front  and  in  every  way  -done  its  bit.  The  other 
day  it  was  a'sked  to  erect  a  war  memorial  in  its  midst. 
The  promoters  of  the  scheme,  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence, presented  plans  for  the  erection  of  what  might 
be  described  as  a  'suitable  monument,'  and  invited  sub- 
scriptions. The  response  was  so  utterly  inadequate  that, 
in  the  end,  such  subscriptions  as  had  been  sent  in  were 
returned  and  the  scheme  was  abandoned.  Now,  few 
would  be  inclined  to  doubt  this  little  town's  patriotism, 
fewer  still  its  gratitude.  What  happened  was  very  sim- 
ple. In  common  with  a  great  many  other  little  towns, 
in  its  heart  of  hearts  it  did  not  want  any  memorial  of 
the  war,  and  it  said  so.  That  was  all." 


IT  is  with  sorrow  that  we  record  the  death  in  New 
York,  August  19,  of  Alpheus  Henry  Snow,  authority 
on  international  law  and  one  of  our  most  valued  con- 
tributors. 

Mr.  Snow  was  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  receiving 
his  education  in  Trinity  College  and  in  Yale  and  Har- 
vard Universities.  Besides  many  articles  on  political 
science,  he  was  author  of  the  work  entitled  "The  Admin- 
istration of  Dependencies";  also,  "The  Question  of 


Aborigines  in  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Nations."  He 
was  for  some  time  a  lecturer  on  Colonial  Government  in 
George  Washington  University.  He  was  delegate  to  the 
International  Conference  of  Insurance  at  The  Hague  in 
1910.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  American  Society  of  International  Law.  Every 
scholar  interested  in  international  problems  will  miss 
the  thoughtful  and  analytical  contributions  of  this  con- 
scientious, painstaking  thinker,  who  spent  his  strength 
unsparingly  for  the  cause  of  justice. 


Is  THE  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  a  straight- 
jacket?    We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  London 
which  reads: 

"Sometimes  the  League  of  Nations  is  represented  as  a 
straight-jacket. 

"This  it  most  emphatically  is  not.  The  process  of 
amendment  has  already  set  in  with  important  changes 
offered  by  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  for  consid- 
eration by  the  November  Assembly  meeting  and  aimed 
toward  the  increase  of  power  of  the  small  States.  There 
is  every  reason  to  think  the  League  Covenant  will  be  as 
frequently  changed  as  was  the  American  Constitution. 

"Its  greatest  omission,  namely,  the  failure  to  work  out 
details  of  the  judicial  settlement  of  disputes,  is  being 
filled  in  by  the  World  Court  project  adopted  by  The 
Hague  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Elihu  Root  was  a  mem- 
ber. Similarly,  it  is  equally  possible  that  the  greatest 
source  of  attack,  namely,  Article  10,  might  be  amended 
or  interpreted  by  the  nations  which  gave  the  Covenant 
validity." 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  as  far  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  the  people  of  this  country  will  speak  upon 
this  matter  authoritatively  Tuesday,  November  2. 


"t?  IGHT  °K  WBONG>  our  People  will  not  live  with 
Av  those  of  a  physically  different  race  except  on 
the  basis  of  that  race's  inferiority."  These  are  the 
words  of  an  eminent  California  journalist  and  political 
"liberal"  in  a  recent  number  of  the  New  Republic.  The 
Caucasian  in  the  South  says  the  same  thing  about  the 
Negro;  the  British  the  same  thing  about  the  Indian  or 
the  South  African  Negro;  and  Europe,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent the  United  States  also,  seems  increasingly  to  take 
similar  view  of  the  Jew.  This  California  journalist  and 
Liberal  draws  the  moral  from  his  thesis  that  the  nation 
must  put  a  stop  to  further  immigration  from  Japan  to 
the  United  States.  Those  who  are  here  now  can  be 
cared  for  and  assimilated  in  due  time;  but  further  in- 
filtration will  give  the  nation  another  "race  problem" 
and  provoke  ultimate  war  with  Japan,  since  she  is  in  a 
position  to  assert  her  equality  of  status  with  nations  of 
other  dominant  race.  She  asked  for  this  equality  at 
the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  and  it  was  refused.  She 
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will  a.-k  for  it  again.  To  any  student  of  tin-  cani 
war  tin1  quoted  sentence  with  which  we  begin  this  com- 
ment is  doubly  significant.  Neither  humanitarianism, 
democracy,  nor  Christianity  can  accept  a  permanent 
policy  of  race  exclusion  based  on  physical  differences 
merely.  OIK-  after  another  the  dominant  races  of  the 
past  have  gone  to  wreck  on  an  assumption  of  superiority 
based  on  external  variations.  They  might  have  survived 
in  trying  to  find  internal  unities.  Anyhow,  it  would 
>cem  worth  while  to  apply  our  minds  to  trying  out  some 
such  method. 


SAM:  l'i;<>i  i>  i  ANTS  are  now  admitting  that  time  has 
proved  the  inherent  limitations  of  a  protesting,  de- 
strurtiu'  policy  that  lacks  constructive  and  unifying 
power  on  some  higher  plane  than  mere  dissent.  A 
similar  note  is  being  struck  now  by  persons  who  them- 
selves have  been  "conscientious  objectors,"  but  who  now 
are  saying  that  "conscientious  affirmation"  is  the  need 
of  the  hour.  Several  of  the  speakers  at  the  impressive 
Friends'  Conference  in  London  struck  this  note. 


You  SOMETIMES  have  to  go  abroad  to  find  that  which 
in  theory  would  more  inevitably  be  found  at  home. 
Thus  the  Friends'  Conference  in  London  has  brought 
together  a  more  representative  gathering  of  the  Quakers 
of  the  United  States  than  ever  assembled  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 


POSSIBLY  THE  most  striking  illustration  of  the  growth 
of  a  group  spirit  transcending  all  previous  national 
demarcations  is  to  be  found  in  the  ambitious  plan  of 
Spain's  gypsy  chief,  Vargas.  He  is  trying  to  induce 
the  scattered  wanderers  of  the  gypsy  clan  to  quit  their 
migrations,  settle  down  in  a  given  area,  formulate  and 
operate  their  own  code  of  laws,  and  to  quit  thinking  of 
themselves  as  Spanish  or  British  or  American  gypsies, 
and  to  become  "mere"  gypsies.  Vargas  may  not  live  to 
see  his  dream  come  true,  but  his  children  may.  The 
fact  to  be  noted  is  that  he  argues  for  a  unifying  trend 
that  implies  less  emphasis  on  place  of  birth  and  minor 
characteristics  of  dress  and  language.  Would  that  there 
were  a  genius  of  the  George  Borrow  rank  to  follow  and 
ile<eribe  the  effect  of  the  appeal. 


How  INCLUSIVE  yet  simple  the  women  are  when  they 
come  to  formulate  a  platform  for  their  action  in 
world  affairs,  political  or  social.  At  the  recent  Inter- 
national Council  held  in  Christiana,  Norway,  they  did 
not  tangle  themselves  up  with  any  "isms,"  or  join  any 
alliance,  or  bow  down  before  any  league.  They  simply 
said. 


"We,  women  of  all  nations,  sincerely  believing  that  the 
best  good  of  humanity  will  he  advanced  by  greater  unity 
of  thought,  sympathy,  and  purpose,  and  that  an  organ- 
ized movement  of  women  will  best  conserve  the  highest 
good  of  the  family  and  of  the  State,  do  hereby  band  our- 
selves in  a  confederation  of  workers  to  further  the 
application  of  the  Golden  Itule  to  society,  custom,  and 
law." 

So  many  men  today  teach  and  practice  the  Leaden 
Hule  that  it  is  not  without  comfort  to  see  that  the  Golden 
Rule  has  a  few  remaining  adherents. 


WiiKin;  on.  deposits  are,  there  statesmen  of  a  com- 
mercial type  gather  today  to  get  possession  of  the 
"key"  fuel  of  the  hour  and  of  tomorrow.  But  all  phases 
of  oil  distribution  are  not  as  grim  as  the  processes  of 
its  acquisition.  We  have  long  known  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  Chinese  peasantry  and  urban  dwellers  have 
put  the  tin  cans  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company's 
agents  have  sent  throughout  the  empire  with  petroleum 
for  the  illumination  of  the  homes  and  shops  of  the 
people.  Many  of  these  substitutions  have  been  comical; 
but  we  have  not  heard  before  of  the  disciples  of  Con- 
fucius using  the  tin  cans  for  roofing  of  their  temples. 
In  Salonica,  however,  the  Mohammedans  have  been 
using  the  "containers"  to  replate  the  surface  of  their 
rotting  mosque  minarets.  Now  when  the  call  to  prayer 
goes  forth,  it  not  only  summons  the  faithful  to  think  of 
Allah,  but  also  to  remember  the  generosity  of  the  man- 
agers of  the  Red  Cross  garages. 


Tin:  Iiiisit  question  is  not  one  for  official  America. 
That  is  the  position  taken  by  Warren  G.  Harding, 
Republican  Presidential  nominee.  Mr.  Harding  is  right. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  our  government  of  the 
suggestion  from  Lord  Salisbury  to  President  Lincoln 
during  the  dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  When  the  illus- 
trious prime  minister  proposed  to  mediate  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Mr.  Lincoln  reminded  the  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  that  the  war  in  America  was  a 
war  of  the  United  States.  From  this  distance  it  would 
seem  that  the  first  thing  is  for  the  Irish  people  to  agree 
among  themselves,  and  then  for  Britain  and  Ireland  to 
compose  their  difficulties,  and  all  this  without  interfer- 
ence by  our  government.  Surely,  if  the  problem  be  too 
big  for  the  League  of  Nations,  on  the  spot,  it  would 
seem  ordinary  sense  for  us  to  mind  our  own  business, 
at  ]i-:i-t  until  hoth  parties  to  the  dispute  ask  our  advice. 


IN  The  Nation  of  September   18  one  Thomas  Reed 
Powell  essays  a  review  of  the  three  volumes  pub- 
lished by  the   Carnegie  Endowment   for   International 
Peace,  volumes  entitled  "Judicial  Settlement  of  Con- 
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troversies  Between  States  of  the  American  Union."  The 
reviewer  grants  that  the  choice  before  the  world  in  1919 
finds  something  of  a  parallel  in  that  between  the  thirteen 
States  in  1787.  He  grants  that  the  material  in  these 
volumes  "covers  the  American  experience  of  judicial 
settlement  of  quarrels  between  States."  He  grants  that 
"those  who  have  occasion  to  read  them  or  to  refer  to  the 
cases  which  have  passed  on  disputes  between  the  States 
will  find  it  convenient  to  have  the  material  accessible 
in  two  big  books."  He  also  grants  that  "some  few 
scholars  may  be  saved  a  little  physical  effort  by  Dr. 
Scott's  compilation."  He  might  have  added,  had  he 
thought  for  a  moment  of  the  international  lawyers  in 
foreign  lands,  that  the  volumes  will  be  of  no  little 
service  abroad.  Granting  these  things  would  seem  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  purposes  of  the  editor  and  of  the  En- 
dowment had  been  somewhat  achieved.  But  the  reviewer 
acknowledges  nothing  of  the  kind.  His  economic  soul 
is  hurt  by  "the  wanton  waste  of  money  which  this 
unexpurgated  copying  involves."  His  sense  of  order 
objects  that  in  these  volumes  "the  only  order  is  the 
order  of  time."  His  long  and  successful  career  as 
an  editor — he  must  have  had  that — leads  him  to  cry  out 
that  there  are  other  decisions  which  should  be  included 
"in  any  picture  that  professes  to  paint  the  Supreme 
Court  as  a  model  for  a  world  court."  Furthermore,  too 
large  though  the  volumes  are,  there  should  have  been  in- 
cluded an  account  of  the  powers  possessed  by  Congress, 
also  "a  potent  force  in  keeping  the  States  from  each 
other's  throats." 

That  certainly  is  brave  reviewing,  with  just  enough  of 
learning  to  think  of  things  left  out.  The  irritable  but 
learned  reviewer  closes  his  caustic  utterances  by  paying 
his  tempermental  respects  to  the  editor  of  the  volume  in 
these  discriminating  words :  "He  would  have  done  better 
had  he  done  nothing."  Thus  wags  the  world  for  a  help- 
ing gentleman  with  his  eyes  severe,  filled  with  his  wise 
saws  and  modern  instances;  but  let  not  "satire  be  our 
song." 


THE  UNTIMELY  death  of  Dr.  George  Nasymth,  due 
to  typhoid  fever,  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  Septem- 
ber 20,  removes  another  sometime  contributor  to  the 
columns  of  this  magazine.  Dr.  Nasmyth  was  born  in 
Cleveland.  He  was  graduated  from  Cornell  University 
in  1906,  where  for  the  next  four  years  he  was  instructor 
in  physics.  Following  that  he  studied  in  universities 
in  Germany,  where  he  became  interested  in  the  inter- 
national students'  movement.  He  became  president  of 
Corda  Fratres,  the  name  usually  given  to  the  inter- 
national federation  of  students.  Dr.  Nasmyth  was  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 


THE  WAH  against  war  continues.  It  is  a  campaign 
peculiar  to  no  mere  group  of  idealistic  and  puling 
pacifists.  Warriors  themselves,  real  warriors,  are  gath- 
ering up  their  forces  unto  the  overthrow  of  the  arch 
enemy.  A  short  time  ago  a  conference  of  ex-service 
men  from  the  countries  of  Europe  was  held  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Ex-service  men  organized  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  Belgium,  Britain,  and  a 
number  of  other  countries  sent  delegates.  The  purpose 
of  the  convention  was  to  formulate  some  plans  "whereby 
the  ex-service  men  of  all  countries  can  combine  in  stamp- 
ing out  the  war  spirit  and  in  preventing  future  wars." 
The  British  delegation,  representing  the  national  union 
of  ex-service  men,  urged  that  the  affiliated  ex-service 
organizations  everywhere  shall  co-operate — 

"(1)  In  spreading  anti-militarism  and  anti-war 
propaganda  in  al-1  countries,  especially  amongst  the  chil- 
dren. 

"(2)  In  insisting  that  no  treaties  or  international 
agreements  of  any  sort  shall  be  regarded  as  binding 
unless  they  have  been  published  to  and  ratified  by  the 
peoples  concerned. 

"(3)  In  urging  upon  the  organized  workers  of  all 
countries  the  necessity  of  constructing,  at  once,  some 
machinery  for  insuring  an  international  general  strike 
whenever  there  seems  to  be  an  imminent  danger  of  war. 

"(4)  In  supporting  the  workers  of  the  world  in  their 
efforts  to  destroy  the  capitalist  system,  which  today  is 
the  ultimate  cause  of  war. 

"(5)  In  striving  to  bring  about  the  cancellation  of 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

"The  first  and  last  of  these  items  are  the  ones  with 
which  the  ex-service  men,  as  such,  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned." 

Commenting  upon  this  program  Mr.  A.  Ernest 
Mander,  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Union  of 
ex-Service  Men,  says : 

"It  is  probable  that  even  the  militarists  have  given  up 
all  hope  of  ever  re-creating  in  the  present  generation 
the  illusions  of  the  'honor  and  glory3  of  war.  Yet  their 
system  depends  upon  these  illusions,  for  wars  cannot 
be  made  unless  a  large  number  of  people  can  be  hypno- 
tized by  the  'glamour*  of  warfare.  So  today  we  find 
that  those  who  wish  to  re-create  the  war  spirit  are  con- 
centrating their  efforts  upon  the  children1. 

"But  the  ex-soldiers  of  Europe  can  defeat  them.  They 
can  teach  the  children  what  war  really  is.  They  can  ex- 
pose to  the  children,  as  no  one  else  can,  the  horrible, 
sordid,  revolting  realities  of  the  most  degrading  and 
bestial  business  in  the  world. 

"If  every  ex-soldier  would  tell  his  own  children  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  about  war,  the  war  spirit  would 
be  stamped  out  forever. 

"We  want  every  ex-service  man  in  Europe  to  take  a 
solemn  vow  that  he  will  set  himself  to  do  this.  And  we 
urge  all  the  ex-service  men  of  Britain  to  join  those  who 
are  already  organized  in  the  international  ex-service 
men's  movement  to  end  war." 
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THE  PERMANENT  COURT  OF  INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 

Special  Foreign  Correspondence 

THE  OUTSTANDING  features  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  as  recommended  to  the 
Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  at  San  Sebastian,  by 
tin-  Jurists'  Advisory  Committee,  which  met  at  The 
Hague  from  June  16  to  July  24,  are  that  the  new  court 
will  be  always  ready  and  open  for  cases ;  that  it  will  con- 
sist of  permanent  judges,  to  allow  the  development  of  a 
strong  judicial  precedent;  that  it  will  have  the  right  of 
obligatory  adjudication  in  a  strictly  defined  field  of 
cases  of  law ;  and  that  it  will  base  its  decisions,  not  upon 
compromise  and  adjustment,  but  solely  upon  law  and 
fact.  The  project  is  a  most  intricate  and  carefully  bal- 
anced adjustment  of  the  conflicts  between  the  big  powers 
and  the  little  powers,  between  the  extremists  and  the 
moderates,  between  those  who  wanted  to  give  the  court 
all  power  and  those  who  hesitated  to  give  it  too  much, 
between  those  who  looked  at  it  largely  from  a  theoretical 
point  of  view  and  those  who  recognized  that  the  first 
essential  was  to  prepare  a  plan  which  would  be  accepted 
by  the  nations. 

The  most  vital  question  after  that  of  the  selection  of 
judges  is  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  court.  Obvi- 
<.n-lv,  of  course,  it  would  be  competent  to  decide  all 
cases  voluntarily  brought  to  it  by  the  parties  or  referred 
to  it  by  advance  agreement  in  special  treaties.  Beyond 
this,  however,  should  there  be  any  general  classes  of 
cases  which  by  their  very  nature  must  be  submitted  to 
it?  In  other  words,  should  the  court  have  the  right  of 
judgment  in  any  cases  whatsoever,  even  if  a  State  may 
not  have  recognized  its  competence  in  that  particular 
case?  This  question  went  straight  to  the  root  of  the 
whole  problem,  for  if  the  court  were  to  have  no  power 
of  compulsory  adjudication,  it  might  soon  languish  for 
lack  of  work,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  were  given 
compulsory  adjudication  over  too  wide  a  field  the  na- 
tions would  refuse  to  approve  its  formation. 

The  past,  as  it  happens,  is  rich  with  suggestions  along 
this  line.  At  one  end  they  show  the  gradual  clarifica- 
tion of  the  field  of  cases  which  nations  agree  should  be 
submitted  to  obligatory  adjudication,  while  at  the  other 
they  illuminate  the  great  danger  of. trying  to  make  this 
field  too  wide.  Between  the  field  of  cases  generally  ac- 
cepted as  suited  for  compulsory  adjudication  and  the 
danger  line  where  States  have  feared  a  threat  to  their 
sovereignty,  it  has  been  possible  to  choose  a  middle 
ground,  considerably  extending  the  principle  that  dis- 
putes of  law  between  nations  shall  go  automatically  be- 
fore a  court  of  law  for  decision. 

The  danger  of  attempting  a  too  radical  advance  has 
been  twice  illustrated.  Great  Britain  refused  to  ratify 
the  Prize  Court  Convention  in  1907  because  the  princi- 
ples to  be  applied  by  the  court  were  stated  to  be  those 
of  law  and  equity,  and  the  House  of  Lords  could  not 
satisfy  itself  that  there  were  any  such  principles  gener- 
ally recognized  in  cases  of  prize.  Similarly,  the  general 
arbitration  treaties  which  President  Taft  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain  and  France  failed  because  the  Senate 
felt  that  the  term  "justiciable"  disputes  was  wholly  too 
vague  and  ill-defined. 


But,  if  the  nations  have  proved  loathe  to  go  the  whole 
way  toward  obligatory  arbitration,  they  have,  neverthe- 
less, gone  a  considerable  distance.  Gradually,  through 
the  years,  the  proper  limits  of  this  field  have  tended  to 
clarify.  The  Hague  conferences  made  a  start;  the 
scores  of  arbitration  treaties  which  followed  in  their 
wake  carried  the  principle  a  little  further ;  and  even  the 
defeat  of  the  prize  court  and  the  Anglo-Franco-Amer- 
ican agreements  served  the  useful  purpose  of  clarifying 
the  difficulties.  Finally,  a  definition  prepared  by  Lord 
Bryce  and  others  and  urged  by  Elihu  Root  after  the 
Draft  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  had  been  made 
public  was  included  as  Article  13  in  the  final  draft  and 
accepted  by  the  nearly  twoscore  nations  which  have 
since  entered  the  League. 

This  definition  thus  became  international  law.  It 
recognized  the  desirability  of  obligatory  arbitration  for 
four  classes  of  cases  of  law,  namely,  disputes  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any  question  of  interna- 
tional law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if 
established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  any  interna- 
tional obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the 
reparation  to  be  made  for  any  such  breach. 

This  was  an  absolutely  safe  ground  on  which  to  build 
the  new  court.  No  doubt  could  be  felt  but  that  within 
this  limited  field  the  nations  were  committed  to  obliga- 
tory arbitration.  The  field,  of  course,  is  not  a  vast  one, 
but  nevertheless  its  formal  acceptance  is  felt  to  mark  a 
very  valuable  step  forward  which  all  nations  will  gladly 
take. 

In  the  future,  then,  any  State  would  have  the  right 
to  take  a  legal  question  involving  any  of  those  points  to 
a  permanent  court  of  law  for  obligatory  decision.  As 
the  other  nations  would  have  agreed  to  this  procedure 
in  advance,  it  would  only  be  necessary  for  the  complain- 
ant State  to  notify  the  court,  which  in  turn  would  notify 
the  other  State  and  the  members  of  the  League.  The 
State  complained  against  would  be  under  the  obligation 
to  appear  in  court,  and  if  it  did  not  do  so,  the  court 
would  be  free  to  proceed  with  the  hearing  of  the  case 
and  the  handing  down  of  the  judgment.  At  the  end, 
the  world  would  be  left  in  no  doubt  as  to  which  State 
was  in  the  right. 

After  the  competence  of  the  court  comes  the  problem 
of  the  law  to  be  applied.  It  is  desired  to  give  the  widest 
possible  definition  to  this  law  in  order  to  afford  the  court 
as  many  avenues  to  the  solution  of  disputes  as  have  been 
generally  accepted  by  the  nations,  without  at  the  same 
time  creating  the  fear  that  the  court  would  be  free  to 
write  its  own  law  as  it  felt  necessary. 

Consequently,  four  categories  of  law  would  be  applied 
in  order.  First,  of  course,  would  be  any  international 
agreements,  whether  general  or  special,  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  States  in  dispute.  Failing  that,  the 
court  would  be  guided  by  any  international  custom 
which,  as  the  recognized  practice  of  nations,  has  become 
accepted  as  law.  Failing  that,  in  turn  it  would  apply 
the  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civilized  na- 
tions, and  finally  any  judicial  decisions  or  opinions  com- 
mon to  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  the  different  coun- 
tries. 

Next  arises  the  very  difficult  question  as  to  whether 
a  nation  should  or  should  not  have  a  judge  of  its  own 
nationality  on  the  court  whenever  its  interests  are  in- 
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volved.  Several  different  situations  might  arise :  First, 
a  case  where  at  the  outset  all  parties  had  judges  of  their 
nationality  on  the  court ;  second,  a  case  where  one  State 
had  such  a  judge,  but  the  other  State  did  not;  and, 
third,  a  case  where  neither  had. 

Two  decisions  were  possible:  Either  a  judge  might 
be  debarred  from  any  case  where  the  interests  of  his 
own  nation  were  involved,  or  provision  might  be  made 
to  have  a  judge  of  the  nationality  of  both  parties  seated 
on  the  court. 

It  was  decided  to  be  undesirable  to  exclude  a  judge 
from  a  case  where  the  interests  of  his  nation  were  in- 
volved, first,  because  such  exclusion  would,  in  a  sense, 
be  a  reflection  on  his  impartiality,  but  still  more  impor- 
tant, because  it  would  remove  from  the  deliberations  of 
the  court  the  man  best  qualified  to  explain  the  law  and 
the  point  of  view  of  the  particular  State  concerned,  and 
to  advise  the  court  as  to  the  best  way  to  handle  the 
decision. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a  judge  were  not  to  be 
debarred  from  the  court,  it  would  certainly  be  in  the 
interests  of  justice  to  provide  that  both  parties  before 
the  court  should  have  a  national  sitting  as  a  judge. 
Consequently,  if  a  State  appearing  before  the  court  does 
not  happen  to  have  a  judge  on  the  bench,  either  the 
judge  of  the  same  nationality  among  the  supplementary 
judges  would  be  given  a  seat  or,  if  there  were  no  such 
supplementary  judge,  the  State  would  be  privileged  to 
name  a  special  judge  for  the  occasion. 

Another  most  important  problem  is  the  status  before 
the  court  of  nations  not  members  of  the  League,  for  the 
court  has  been  made  possible  only  by  the  existence  of 
the  League  of  Nations  machinery,  is  supported  entirely 
by  League  funds  and  prestige,  and  draws  its  greatest 
source  of  strength  from  the  mutual  agreements  binding 
together  the  members  of  the  League.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  prime  purpose  of  the  League  is  to  avoid  war,  it  has 
been  recommended  that  States  not  members  of  the 
League  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  court  on  special 
terms. 

Here  a  distinction  is  made  between  States  mentioned 
in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant,  but  not  yet  entered  into 
the  League,  such  as  the  United  States,  and  States  which 
have  not  yet  been  invited  to  join  the  League,  such  as 
the  ex-enemy  countries.  For  the  former  the  court 
would  be  open  on  the  same  terms  as  to  States  in  the 
League,  provided  that  in  the  particular  case  involved 
the  obligations  of  the  Covenant,  as  provided  in  Article 
XVII,  were  accepted  and  the  proportional  share  of  the 
expenses  paid.  For  the  latter  class  of  State  the  court 
would  be  accessible,  but  without  giving  full  standing  as 
regards  the  appointment  of  a  special  judge  and  in  other 
details. 

Cases  before  the  court  would  be  attended  by  a  large 
degree  of  publicity.  The  moment  a  case  was  brought 
to  it  the  secretariat  would  notify  all  members  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  arguments  of  both  sides  would 
be  public  unless  the  court  accepted  the  contention  of 
one  of  the  parties  that  there  were  reasons  justifying  a 
private  hearing.  The  actual  deliberations  of  the  court, 
as  with  the  American  Supreme  Court,  would  be  private, 
but  the  decision,  which  incidentally  would  be  made  by 
a  majority  of  the  judges,  would  be  made  in  public  session 
and  immediately  certified  to  all  members  of  the  League. 
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LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice 

(21/5970/895.)  (20/31/60. 

SUNDERLANU  HOUSE,  CUKZON  STREET, 

LONDON,  W.  I.,  27th  August,  1920. 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  the  honor 
to  communicate  to  the  -  -  Government  the  scheme 
presented  by  the  International  Committee  of  eminent 
jurists  who  were  invited  to  submit  plans  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
and  who  have  recently  concluded  their  deliberations  at 
The  Hague. 

The  Council  do  not  propose  to  express  any  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  scheme  until  they  have  had  a  full 
opportunity  of  considering  it,  but  they  permit  themselves 
to  accompany  the  documents  with  the  following  obser- 
vations : 

The  scheme  has  been  arrived  at  after  prolonged  dis- 
cussion by  a  most  competent  tribunal.  Its  members 
represented  widely  different  national  points  of  view ;  they 
all  signed  the  report.  Its  fate  has  therefore  been  very 
different  from  that  of  the  plans  for  a  Court  of  Arbitral 
Justice,  which  were  discussed  without  result  in  1907. 
Doubtless  the  agreement  was  not  arrived  at  without 
difficulty.  Variety  of  opinions,  even  among  the  most 
competent  experts,  is  inevitable  on  a  subject  so  perplex- 
ing and  complicated.  Some  mutual  concessions  are 
therefore  necessary  if  the  failure  of  thirteen  years  ago 
is  not  to  be  repeated.  The  Council  would  regard  an 
irreconcilable  difference  of  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the 
scheme  as  an  international  misfortune  of  the  greatest 
kind.  It  would  mean  that  the  League  was  publicly 
compelled  to  admit  its  incapacity  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  tasks  which  it  was  invited  to  per- 
form. The  failure  would  be  great  and  probably  irrepa- 
rable ;  for,  if  agreement  proves  impossible  under  circum- 
stances apparently  so  favorable,  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
and  when  the  task  of  securing  it  will  be  successfully 
resumed. 

It  is  in  the  spirit  indicated  by  these  observations  that 
the  Council  on  their  part  propose  to  examine  the  project 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Committee  of  Jurists,  and  they 
trust  that  in  the  same  spirit  the  members  of  the  League 
will  deal  with  this  all-important  subject  when  the  Coun- 
cil brings  the  recommendations  before  the  Assembly. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  

Secretary-General. 
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DRAFT-SCHEME 

For  the  Institution  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice 

MENTIONED  IN  ARTICLE  14  OF  THE  COVENANT  OF  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Presented  to  the  Council  of  the  League  by  the  Advisory 
Committee  of  Jurists 

(Translation) 

Article  1 

A  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  to  which 
Parties  shall  have  direct  access,  is  hereby  established, 
in  accordance  with  Article  14  of  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  This  Court  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  Court  of  Arbitration  organized  by  The  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1899  and  1907,  and  to  the  special  Tribunals 
of  Arbitration  to  which  States  are  always  at  liberty  to 
submit  their  disputes  for  settlement. 

CHAPTER  I 
Organization  of  the  Court 

Article  2 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  shall 
be  composed  of  a  body  of  independent  judges,  elected 
regardless  of  their  nationality,  from  amongst  persons 
of  high  moral  character,  who  possess  the  qualifications 
required,  in  their  respective  countries,  for  appointment 
to  the  highest  judicial  offices,  or  are  jurisconsults  of 
recognised  competence  in  international  law. 

Article  3 

The  Court  shall  consist  of  15  members:  11  judges  and 
4  deputy- judges.  The  number  of  judges  and  deputy- 
judges  may  be  hereafter  increased  by  the  Assembly, 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  to  a  total  of  15  judges  and  6  deputy-judges. 

Article  4 

The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  elected  by  the 
Assembly  and  the  Council  from  a  list  of  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  national  groups  in  the  Court  of  Arbitration, 
in  accordance  with  the  following  provisions. 

Article  5 

At  least  three  months  before  the  date  of  the  election, 
the  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall 
address  a  written  request  to  the  members  of  the  Court  of 
Arbitration,  belonging  to  the  States  mentioned  in  the 
Annex  to  the  Covenant  or  to  the  States  which  shall  have 
joined  the  League  subsequently,  inviting  them  to  under- 
take, by  national  groups,  the  nomination  of  persons  in  a 
position  to  accept  the  duties  of  a  member  of  the  Court. 

No  group  may  nominate  more  than  two  persons ;  the 
nominees  may  be  of  any  nationality. 

Article  6 

Before  making  these  nominations,  each  national  group 
is  hereby  recommended  to  consult  its  Highest  Court  of 
Justice,  its  Legal  Faculties  and  Schools  of  Law,  and  its 


National   Academies   and   national   sections   of   Inter- 
national Academies  devoted  to  the  study  of  Law. 

Article  7 

The  Secretary-General  of  the  League  of  Nations  shall 
prepare  a  list,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  all  the  persons 
thus  nominated.  These  persons  only  shall  be  eligible 
for  appointment,  except  as  provided  in  Article  12,  para- 
graph 2. 

The  Secretary-General  shall  submit  this  list  to  the 
Assembly  and  to  the  Council. 

Article  8 

The  Assembly  and  the  Council  shall  proceed  to  elect 
by  independent  voting  first  the  judges  and  then  the 
deputy-judges. 

Article  9 

At  every  election  the  electors  shall  bear  in  mind  that 
not  only  should  all  the  persons  appointed  as  members 
of  the  Court  possess  the  qualifications  required,  but  the 
whole  body  also  should  represent  the  main  forms  of 
civilization  and  the  principal  legal  systems  of  the  world. 

Article  10 

Those  candidates  who  obtain  an  absolute  majority  of 
votes  in  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  elected. 

In  the  event  of  more  than  one  candidate  of  the  same 
nationality  being  elected  by  the  votes  of  both  the 
Assembly  and  the  Council,  the  eldest  of  these  only  shall 
be  considered  as  elected. 

Article  11 

If,  after  the  first  sitting  held  for  the  purpose  of  the 
election,  one  or  more  seats  remain  to  be  filled,  a  second 
and  if  necessary,  a  third  sitting  shall  take  place. 

Article  12 

If  after  the  third  sitting  one  or  more  seats  still  remain 
unfilled,  a  joint  Conference  consisting  of  six  members, 
three  appointed  by  the  Assembly  and  three  by  the  Coun- 
cil, may  be  formed,  at  any  time,  at  the  request  of  either 
the  Assembly  or  the  Council,  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
one  name  for  each  seat  still  vacant,  to  submit  to  the 
Assembly  and  the  Council  for  their  respective  acceptance. 

If  the  Committee  is  unanimously  agreed  upon  any 
person  who  fulfills  the  required  conditions  he  may  be 
included  in  its  list,  even  though  he  was  not  included 
in  the  list  of  nominations  made  by  the  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion. 

If  the  Joint  Conference  is  not  successful  in  procuring 
an  election  those  members  of  the  Court  who  have  already 
been  appointed,  shall,  within  a  time  limit  to  be  arranged 
by  the  Council,  proceed  to  fill  the  vacant  seats  by  selec- 
tion from  amongst  those  candidates  who  have  obtained 
votes  either  in  the  Assembly  or  in  the  Council. 

In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes  amongst  the 
judges,  the  eldest  judge  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

Article  13 

The  members  of  the  Court  shall  be  elected  for  nine 
years. 

They  may  be  re-elected. 
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They  shall  continue  to  discharge  their  duties  until 
their  places  have  been  filled. 

Though  replaced,  they  shall  complete  any  cases  which 
they  may  have  begun. 

Article  14 

Vacancies  which  may  occur  shall  be  filled  by  the  same 
method  as  that  laid  down  for  the  first  election. 

A  member  of  the  Court  elected  to  replace  a  member 
the  period  of  whose  appointment  has  not  expired  will 
hold  the  appointment  for  the  remainder  of  his  prede- 
cessor's term. 

Article  15 

Deputy-judges  shall  be  called  upon  to  sit  in  the  order 
laid  down  in  a  list. 

This  list  shall  be  prepared  by  the  Court,  having  re- 
gard first  to  the  order  in  time  of  each  election  and  sec- 
ondly to  age. 

Article  16 

The  exercise  of  any  function  which  belongs  to  the 
political  direction,  national  or  international,  of  States, 
by  the  Members  of  the  Court,  during  their  terms  of 
office  is  declared  incompatible  with  their  judicial  duties. 

Any  doubt  upon  this  point  is  settled  by  the  decision  of 
the  Court. 

Article  17 

No  member  of  the  Court  can  act  as  agent,  counsel  or 
advocate  in  any  case  of  an  international  nature. 

No  member  may  participate  in '  the  decision  of  any 
case  in  which  he  has  previously  taken  an  active  part,  as 
agent,  counsel  or  advocate  for  one  of  the  contesting 
parties,  or  as  a  member  of  a  national  or  international 
Court,  or  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  or  in  any  other 
capacity. 

Any  doubt  upon  this  point  is  settled  by  the  decision 
of  the  Court.. 

Article  18 

A  member  of  the  Court  cannot  be  dismissed  unless,  in 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  other  Members,  he  has 
ceased  to  fulfill  the  required  conditions. 

When  this  happens  a  formal  notification  shall  be  given 
to  the  Secretary-General. 

This  notification  makes  the  place  vacant. 

Article  19 

The  members  of  the  Court  when  outside  their  own 
country,  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
diplomatic  representatives. 

Article  20 

Every  member  of  the  Court  shall,  before  taking  up 
his  duties,  make  a  solemn  declaration  in  open  Court  that 
he  will  exercise  his  powers  impartially  and  conscien- 
tiously. 

Article  21 

The  Court  shall  elect  its  President  and  Vice-President 
for  three  years;  they  may  be  re-elected. 

It  shall  appoint  its  Registrar. 

The  duties  of  Registrar  of  the  Court  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered incompatible  with  those  of  Secretary-General  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration. 


Article  22 

The  seat  of  the  Court  shall  bo  established  at  The 
Hague. 

The  President  and  Registrar  shall  reside  at  the  seat 
of  the  Court. 

Article  23 

A  session  shall  be  held  every  year. 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  rules  of  Court  this  ses- 
sion shall  begin  on  the  15th  June,  and  shall  continue 
for  so  long  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  cases  on 
the  list. 

The  President  may  summon  an  extraordinary  meeting 
of  the  Court  whenever  necessary. 

Article  24 

If,  for  some  special  reason,  a  member  of  the  Court 
considers  that  he  cannot  take  part  in  the  decision  of  a 
particular  case,  he  shall  so  inform  the  President. 

If,  for  some  special  reason,  the  President  considers 
that  one  of  the  members  'of  the  Court  should  not  sit  on 
a  particular  case,  he  shall  give  notice  to  the  member 
concerned. 

In  the  event  of  the  President  and  the  member  not 
agreeing  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  any  such  case, 
the  matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Article  25 

The  full  Court  shall  sit  except  when  it  is  expressly 
provided  otherwise. 

If  11  judges  cannot  be  present,  deputy-judges  shall  be 
called  upon  to  sit,  in  order  to  make  up  this  number. 

If,  however,  11  judges  are  not  available,  a  quorum  of 
9  judges  shall  suffice  to  constitute  the  Court. 

Article  26 

With  a  view  to  the  speedy  despatch  of  business  the 
Court  shall  form,  annually,  a  chamber  composed  of  three 
judges  who,  at  the  request  of  the  contesting  parties  may 
hear  and  determine  cases  by  summary  procedure. 

Article  27 

The  Court  shall  frame  rules  for  regulating  its  pro- 
cedure. In  particular,  it  shall  lay  down  rules  for  sunir 
mary  procedure. 

Article  28 

Judges  of  the  nationality  of  each  contesting  party 
shall  retain  their  right  to  sit  in  the  case  before  the  Court. 

If  the  Court  includes  upon  the  Bench  a  judge  of  the 
nationality  of  one  of  the  parties  only,  the  other  party 
may  select  from  among  the  deputy-judges,  a  judge  of  its 
nationality,  if  there  be  one.  If  there  should  not  be  one, 
the  party  may  choose  a  judge,  preferably  from  among 
those  persons  who  have  been  nominated  as  candidates  by 
some  national  group  in  the  Court  of  Arbitration. 

If  the  Court  includes  upon  the  Bench  no  judges  of  the 
nationality  of  the  contesting  parties,  each  of  these  may 
proceed  to  select  or  choose  a  judge  as  provided  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

Should  there  be  several  parties  in  the  same  interest, 
they  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  the  preceding  provisions, 
be  reckoned  as  one  party  only. 

Judges  selected  or  chosen  as  laid  down  in  paragraphs 
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2  and  3  of  this  article  shall  fulfil  the  conditions  required 
by  Articles  2,  16,  17,  20,  24  of  this  Statute.  They  shall 
take  part  in  the  decision  on  an  equal  footing  with  their 
colleagues. 

Article  29 

The  judge  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  to  be  de- 
termini'd  by  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  upon 
the  proposal  of  the  Council.  This  salary  must  not  be 
decreased  during  the  period  of  a  judge's  appointment. 

The  President  shall  receive  a  special  grant  for  his 
period  of  office,  to  be  fixed  in  the  same  way. 

Deputy-judges  shall  receive  a  grant,  for  the  actual 
performance  of  their  duties,  to  be  fixed  in  the  same  way. 

Traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties  shall  be  refunded  to  judges  and  deputy- 
judges  who  do  not  reside  at  the  seat  of  the  Court. 

Grants  due  to  judges  selected  or  chosen  as  provided  in 
Article  28  shall  be  determined  in  the  same  way. 

The  salary  of  the  Registrar  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Council  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Court. 

A  special  regulation  shall  provide  for  the  pensions  to 
which  the  judges  and  registrar  shall  be  entitled. 

Article  30 

The  expenses  of  the  Court  shall  be  borne  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Assembly  upon  the  proposal  of  the  Council. 

CHAPTEB  II 
Competence  of  the  Court 

Article  31 

The  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  hear  and  de- 
terminate suits  between  States. 

Article  32 

The  Court  shall  be  open  of  right  to  the  States  men- 
tioned in  the  Annex  to  the  Covenant,  and  to  such  others 
as  shall  subsequently  enter  the  League  of  Nations. 

Other  States  may  have  access  to  it. 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Court  shall  be  open 
of  right  or  accessible  to  States  which  are  not  Members 
of  the  League  of  Nations  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Council,  in  accordance  with  Article  17  of  the  Covenant. 

Article  33 

When  a  dispute  has  arisen  between  States  and  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  settle  it  by  diplomatic  means, 
and  no  agreement  has  been  made  to  choose  another 
jurisdiction,  the  party  complaining  may  bring  the  case 
before  the  Court.  The  Court  shall,  first  of  all,  decide 
whether  the  preceding  conditions  have  been  complied 
with ;  if  so,  it  shall  hear  and  determine  the  dispute  ac- 
cording to  the  terms  and  within  the  limits  of  the  next 
Article. 

Article  34 

Between  States  which  are  Members  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  the  Court  shall  have  jurisdiction  (and  this 
without  any  special  convention  giving  it  jurisdiction) 
to  hear  and  determine  cases  of  a  legal  nature,  concerning : 

a.  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty ;  • 

b.  Any  question  of  international  law; 


c.  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established, 
would  constitute  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation ; 

d.  The  nature  or  extent  of  reparation  to  be  made  for 
the  breach  of  an  international  obligation ; 

e.  The  interpretation  of  a  sentence  passed  by  the 
Court. 

The  Court  shall  also  take  cognizance  of  all  disputes  of 
any  kind  which  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  a  general  or 
particular  convention  between  the  parties. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  a  certain  case 
comes  within  any  of  the  categories  above  mentioned,  the 
matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

Article  35 

The  Court  shall,  within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction 
as  denned  in  Article  34,  apply  in  the  order  following : 

1.  International  conventions,  whether  general  or  par- 
ticular, establishing  rules  expressly  recognized  by  the 
contesting  States; 

2.  International  custom,  as  evidence  of  a  general  prac- 
tice, which  is  accepted  as  law ; 

3.  The  general  principles  of  law  recognized  by  civi- 
lized nations; 

4.  Judicial  decisions  and  the  teachings  of  the  most 
highly  qualified  publicists  of  the  various  nations,  as 
subsidiary  means  for  the  determination  of  rules  of  law. 

Article  36 

The  Court  shall  give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any 
question  or  dispute  of  an  international  nature  referred 
to  it  by  the  Council  or  Assembly. 

When  the  Court  shall  give  an  opinion  on  a  question  of 
an  international  nature  which  does  not  refer  to  any 
dispute  that  may  have  arisen,  it  shall  appoint  a  special 
Commission  of  from  three  to  five  members. 

When  it  shall  give  an  opinion  upon  a  question  which 
forms  the  subject  of  an  existing  dispute,  it  shall  do  so 
under  the  same  conditions  as  if  the  case  had  been 
actually  submitted  to  it  for  decision. 

CHAPTER  III 
Procedure 
Article  37 

The  official  language  of  the  Court  shall  be  French. 
The  Court  may,  at   the  request  of  the  contesting 
parties,  authorize  another  language  to  be  used  before  it. 

Article  38 

A  State  desiring  to  have  recourse  to  the  Court  shall 
lodge  a  written  application  addressed  to  the  Registrar. 

The  application  shall  indicate  the  subject  of  the  dis- 
pute and  name  the  contesting  parties. 

The  Registrar  shall  forthwith  communicate  the  ap- 
plication to  all  concerned. 

He  shall  also  notify  the  Members  of  the  League  of 
Nations  through  the  Secretary-General. 

Article  39 

If  the  dispute  arises  out  of  an  act  which  has  already 
taken  place  or  which  is  imminent,  the  Court  shall  have 
the  power  to  suggest,  if  it  considers  that  circumstances 
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so  require,  the  provisional  measures  that  should  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  respective  rights  of  either  party. 

Pending  the  final  decision,  notice  of  the  measures  sug- 
gested shall  forthwith  be  given  to  the  parties  and  the 
Council. 

Article  40 

The  parties  shall  be  represented  by  agents. 
They  may  have  counsel  or  advocates  to  plead  before 
the  Court. 

Article  41 

The  procedure  shall  consist  of  two  parts:  written 
and  oral. 

Article  42 

The  written  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the  com- 
munication to  the  judges  and  to  the  parties  of  state- 
ments of  cases,  counter-cases  and,  if  necessary,  replies; 
also  all  papers  and  documents  in  support. 

These  communications  shall  be  made  through  the 
Registrar,  in  the  order  and  within  the  time  fixed  by 
the  Court. 

A  certified  copy  of  every  document  produced  by  one 
party  shall  be  communicated  to  the  other  party. 

Article  43 

The  oral  proceedings  shall  consist  of  the  hearing  by 
the  Court  of  witnesses,  experts,  agents,  counsel  and 
advocates. 

For  the  service  of  all  notices  upon  persons  other  than 
the  agents,  counsel  and  advocates,  the  Court  shall  apply 
direct  to  the  Government  of  the  State  upon  whose  terri- 
tory the  notice  has  to  be  served. 

The  same  provision  shall  apply  whenever  steps  are  to 
be  taken  to  procure  evidence  on  the  spot. 

Article  44 

The  proceedings  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  or  in  his  absence,  of  the  Vice-President ;  if 
both  are  absent,  the  senior  judge  shall  preside. 

Article  45 

The  hearing  in  Court  shall  be  public,  unless  the  Court, 
at  the  written  request  of  one  of  the  p'arties,  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  his  reasons,  shall  otherwise  decide. 

Article  46 

Minutes  shall  be  made  at  each  hearing,  and  signed  by 
the  Registrar  and  the  President. 

These  minutes  shall  be  the  only  authentic  record. 

Article  47 

The  Court  shall  make  orders  for  the  conduct  of  the 
case,  shall  decide  the  form  and  time  in  which  each  party 
must  conclude  its  arguments,  and  make  all  arrangements 
connected  with  the  taking  of  evidence. 

Article  48 

The  Court  may,  even  before  the  hearing  begins,  call 
upon  the  agents  to  produce  any  document,  or  to  supply 
to  the  Court  any  explanations.  Any  refusal  shall  be 
recorded. 

Article  49 

The  Court  may,  at  any  time,  entrust  any  individual, 


bureau,  commission  or  other  body  that  it  may  select, 
with  the  task  of  carrying  out  an  inquiry  or  giving  an 
expert  opinion. 

Article  50 

During  the  hearing  in  Court,  the  judges  may  put  any 
questions  considered  by  them  to  be  necessary,  to  the 
witnesses,  agents,  experts,  advocates  or  counsel.  The 
agents,  advocates  and  counsel  shall  have  the  right  to  ask, 
through  the  President,  any  questions  that  the  Court 
considers  useful. 

Article  51 

After  the  Court  has  received  the  proofs  and  evidence 
within  the  time  specified  for  the  purpose,  it  may  refuse 
to  accept  any  further  oral  or  written  evidence  that  one 
party  may  desire  to  present  unless  the  other  side  con- 
sents. 

Article  52 

Whenever  one  of  the  parties  shall  not  appear  before 
the  Court,  or  shall  fail  to  defend  his  case,  the  other  party 
may  call  upon  the  Court  to  decide  in  favor  of  his  claim. 

The  Court  must,  before  doing  so,  satisfy  itself,  not 
only  that  it  has  jurisdiction  in  accordance  with  Articles 
33  and  34,  but  also  that  the  claim  is  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  and  well  founded  in  fact  and  law. 

Article  53 

When  the  agents,  advocates  and  counsel  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Court,  have  presented  all  the  evidence, 
and  taken  all  other  steps  that  they  consider  advisable, 
the  President  shall  declare  the  case  closed. 

The  Court  shall  withdraw  to  consider  the  judgment. 

The  deliberations  of  the  Court  shall  take  place  in 
private  and  remain  secret. 

Article  54 

All  questions  shall  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  the 
judges  present  at  the  hearing. 

In  the  event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  the  President  or 
his  deputy  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

Article  55 

The  judgment  shall  state  the  reasons  on  which  it  is 
based. 

It  shall  contain  the  names  of  the  judges  who  have 
taken  part  in  the  decision. 

Article  56 

If  the  judgment  given  does  not  represent,  wholly  or  in 
part,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  dissent- 
ing judges  shall  be  entitled  to  have  the  fact  of  their 
dissent  or  reservations  mentioned  in  it.  But  the  reasons 
for  their  dissent  or  reservations  shall  not  be  expressed 
in  the  judgment. 

•  Article  57 

The  judgment  shall  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
by  the  Registrar.  It  shall  be  read  in  open  Court,  due 
notice  having  been  given  to  the  agents. 

Article  58 

The  judgment  is  final  and  without  appeal.  In  the 
event  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  or  scope  of  the 
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judgment,  the  Court  shall  construe  it  upon  the  request 
of  any  party. 

Article  59 

An  application  for  revision  of  a  judgment  can  be 
made  only  when  it  is  based  upon  the  discovery  of  some 
new  fact,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  a  decisive  factor, 
which  fact  was,  when  the  judgment  was  given,  unknown 
to  the  Court  and  also  to  the  party  claiming  revision, 
always  provided  that  such  ignorance  was  not  due  to 
negligence. 

The  proceedings  for  revision  will  be  opened  by  a  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  expressly  recording  the  existence  of 
the  new  fact,  recognizing  that  it  has  such  a  character  as 
to  lay  the  case  open  to  revision,  and  declaring  the  ap- 
plication admissible  on  this  ground. 

The  Court  may  require  previous  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  judgment  before  it  admits  proceedings  in 
revision. 

No  application  for  revision  may  be  made  after  the 
lapse  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  sentence. 

Article  60 

Should  a  State  consider  that  it  has  an  interest  of  a 
legal  nature  which  may  be  affected  by  the  decision  in  the 
case,  it  may  submit  a  request  to  the  Court  to  be  per- 
mitted to  intervene  as  a  third  party. 

It  will  be  for  the  Court  to  decide  upon  this  request. 

Article  61 

Whenever  the  construction  of  a  convention  in  which 
States,  other  than  those  concerned  in  the  case,  arc 
parties,  is  in  question,  the  Registrar  shall  notify  all  such 
States  forthwith. 

Every  State  so  notified  has  the  right  to  intervene  in 
the  proceedings;  but  if  it  uses  this  right,  the  construc- 
tion given  by  the  judgment  will  be  as  binding  upon  it 
M-  upon  the  original  parties  to  the  dispute. 

Article  62 

Unless  otherwise  decided  by  the  Court,  each  party 
shall  bear  its  own  costs. 


"The  next  step  by  which  the  system  of  peaceable  set- 
tlement of  International  disputes  can  be  advanced,  the 
pathway  along  which  It  can  be  pressed  forward  to 
univcrsiil  acceptance  and  use,  Is  to  substitute  for  the 
kind  of  arbitration  we  have  now,  in  which  the  arbi- 
trators proceed  according  to  their  ideas  of  diplomatic 
obligation,  real  courts  where  judges,  acting  under  the 
sanctity  of  the  judicial  oath,  pass  upon  the  rights  of 
countries,  as  judges  pas.s  upon  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals, in  accordance  with  the  facts  as  found  and  the 
law  as  established.  With  such  tribunals,  which  are 
continuous,  and  composed  of  judges  who  make  it  their 
life  business,  you  will  soon  develop  a  bench  composed 
of  men  who  have  become  familiar  with  the  ways  in 
which  the  people  of  every  country  do  their  business 
and  do  their  thinking,  and  you  will  hare  a  gradual 
growth  of  definite  rules,  of  fixed  interpretation,  and 
of  established  precedents,  according  to  which  you  may 
know  your  case  will  be  decided." — ELIHU  ROOT,  speak- 
ing at  the  o|M>nii)£  meeting  of  the  American  Society 
for  Judicial  Settlement  of  International  Disputes,  1910. 


ADDRESS  BY  BARON  DESCHAMPS 

Closing  Address  by  the  President  of  the  Advisory  Committee 

of  Jurists  Charged  with  the  Duty  of  Drafting  a  Project 

for   the  Establishment   of   an    International 

Court  of  Justice,  Delivered   in  the 

Palace    of    Peace    at    The 

Hague.  July  24,  1920. 

WHEN  THE  International  Committee  of  Jurists 
named  by  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
prepare  a  plan  of  organization  for  a  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice  met  for  the  first  time  in  public 
session  in  this  palace  the  dominating  impression  of  all 
the  members  was  that  of  the  formidable  responsibility 
which  they  had  assumed. 

Assuredly  we  had  at  that  time  every  desire  to  achieve 
success,  but  nevertheless  we  knew  that  the  best  intentions 
and  the  most  earnest  efforts  are  not  always  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  desired  results. 

We  had  a  very  clear  view  of  the  end  to  be  sought, 
but  the  road  which  had  to  be  followed  to  reach  it  was  a 
long  one,  and  it  appeared  to  us  to  be  sown  with  so  many 
obstacles. that  we  could  only  ask  ourselves  if  it  would  be 
given  to  us  to  surmount  them. 

The  efforts  attempted  in  1907  by  a  world  assembly  of 
the  powers  toward  the  organization  of  a  Permanent 
Court  of  Arbitral  Justice  and  in  the  direction  of  obliga- 
tory arbitration  were  also  present  to  increase  our  ap- 
prehensions. 

Having  in  mind  the  grandeur  of  the  task  to  be  ac- 
complished and  of  the  progress  which  it  would  involve 
for  the  good  of  all  nations,  we  dedicated  ourselves  to  our 
work,  guarding  ourselves  from  that  skepticism  which  is 
common  among  many,  but  applying  to  the  study  of  the 
problems  which  stood  before  us  that  systematic  open- 
ness of  mind  of  Descartes,  which,  when  well  applied,  is 
ii  powerful  instrument  of  light  and  the  surest  guarantee 
of  positive  results. 

We  commenced  by  long  exchanges  of  views  and  sub- 
mitted our  opinions,  which  were  sometimes  divergent 
to  the  most  severe  examinations.  In  just  such  an  atmos- 
phere of  free  and  living  criticism  the  hopes  of  a  com- 
mon agreement  among  us  were  born  and  brought  into 
full  life. 

We  cannot  certainly  flatter  ourselves  upon  having 
created  a  perfect  work.  The  material  before  us  docs 
not,  indeed,  permit  of  that,  and  without  doubt  it  is 
fitting  to  recall  here  that  descriptive  expression  of 
Portalis  in  the  preliminary  part  of  the  civil  code :  "It  is 
absurd  to  abandon  one's  self  to  absolute  ideas  of  per- 
fection in  matters  which  are  susceptible  to  only  a  relative 
degree  of  good."  But  we  nevertheless  have  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  able  to  propose  to  the  nations  a  general 
system  of  international  justice  whose  projection  in  the 
future,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be  happy  and  very  fruitful. 

In  the  work  of  elaboration  to  which  we  set  ourselves, 
we  decided  that  we  should  not  lock  ourselves  up  in  a 
secret  chamber  inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  man.  We 
are  glad,  indeed,  to  have  kept  the  general  public  in  touch 
with  our  discussions.  Now  that  these  discussions  are 
terminated,  and  while  reserving,  as  is  necessary,  to  those 
from  whom  authority  flows  the  text  of  the  62  articles 
forming  the  project  agreed  upon  by  us,  we  believe  we 
can,  nevertheless,  respond  to  the  universal  interest  by 
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giving  in  a  resume  what  the  Press  has  already  published 
and  in  outlining  in  a  general  manner  the  scheme  of  our 
labors. 

Three  great  problems  have  especially  called  for  our 
consideration : 

The  first  is  that  of  the  organization  of  the  Court  of 
International  Justice.  It  appears  to  us  necessary  at 
the  outset  to  set  off  sharply  the  place  to  be  occupied  by 
the  new  institution  among  the  different  bodies  which 
together  form  the  ensemble  of  international  jurisdiction. 
It  was  a  question  of  creating  a  court  of  justice  truly 
permanent,  directly  accessible  to  the  parties,  and  com- 
posed of  magistrates  who  should  be  independent,  chosen 
without  regard  to  their  nationality  among  persons  held 
in  the  highest  moral  esteem  and  fulfilling  the  conditions 
required  in  their  respective  countries  for  the  exercise 
of  the  highest  judicial  positions. 

It  is  an  existing  and  proved  institution,  the  present 
Court  of  Arbitration  at  '1  he  Hague,  which  we  have  taken 
as  the  basis  of  the  new  organization,  in  the  sense  that 
we  have  deemed  it  wise  to  entrust  to  the  members  of 
this  court  the  task  of  proceeding  by  national  groups  to 
the  nomination  of  a  restricted  number  of  persons  capable 
of  fulfilling  the  functions  of  members  of  the  court;  and 
we  have  asked  each  national  group,  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  advice  in  its  choice,  to  consult  in  the  respective 
countries  the  highest  court  of  justice,  the  faculties  and 
schools  of  law,  the  national  academies,  and  the  national 
sections  of  international  academies  devoted  to  the  study 
of  law. 

Two  names  are  to  be  chosen  by  each  of  these  national 
groups  without  distinction  as  to  nationality. 

The  final  choice,  however,  is  left  to  the  Assembly  and 
the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  in  such  manner 
that  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  court  can  come 
about  only  through  the  joint  action  of  the  one  with  the 
other. 

Moreover,  we  have  adopted  a  series  of  provisions  which 
on  the  one  hand  directs  the  selections  toward  giving 
representation  to  the  great  divisions  of  civilization  and 
to  the  principal  judicial  systems  of  the  world  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  court  'a  truly  world-wide  constitution, 
and  which  on  the  other  hand  provide  suggestions  in 
cases  where  accord  is  not  established  between  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly. 

As  regards  the  functioning  of  the  Court,  we  are  pro- 
vided for  the  annual  formation  of  a  chamber  of  three 
judges,  called  to  sit  in  cases  of  summary  procedure  when 
the  parties  demand  it. 

The  second  capital  question  upon  which  our  attention 
was  naturally  centered  was  the  competence  of  the  court. 

Our  principal  effort  was  directed  toward  two  objec- 
tives: First,  the  realization  of  a  system  of  obligatory 
adjudication  in  differences  of  a  judicial  nature,  and  by 
extension  in  all  other  differences  so  far  as  they  may  be 
covered  by  either  general  or  special  conventions  between 
the  parties.  The  declarations  made  and  the  engagements 
undertaken  by  the  second  Peace  Conference,  in  1907, 
served  as  the  point  of  departure  in  this  connection. 

Next,  we  attempted  to  lay  down  rules  of  judicial  in- 
terpretation which  the  judges  should  apply  in  the  ex- 
amination of  cases  submitted  to  them.  The  third  point 
was  the  object  of  very  particular  consideration,  namely, 
procedure  before  the  court.  We  believe  that  we  have 


satisfactorily  solved  a  rather  large  number  of  questions 
of  this  sort,  notably  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  at 
the  outset  of  certain  cases,  as  to  the  intervention  of  third 
parties  in  disputes  and  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
judgments  may  be  rendered  by  default. 

If  there  be  added  to  the  provisions  contained  in  the 
project  two  recommendations,  the  first  for  the  meth- 
odical continuation  of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  first 
Hague  conferences  for  the  advancement  of  international 
law ;  and,  second,  the  creation  of  a  High  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice  to  judge  future  crimes  against  public 
international  law  and  the  universal  rights  of  peoples; 
and,  finally,  the  recommendation  for  the  early  function- 
ing of  the  Academy  of  International  Law  at  The  Hague, 
we  shall  then  have  a  general  view  of  the  field  in  which 
our  activity  has  taken  place. 

The  reception  which  has  been  given  us  in  the  capital 
of  Holland  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  the  many  cordial 
attentions  paid  us  by  the  Foreign  Minister  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  our  committee,  as  well  as  by  so  many 
other  persons  and  institutions  whose  names  spring  to 
my  mind  at  this  moment,  impose  upon  us  the  pleasant 
duty  of  expressing  here  our  feelings  of  deep  gratitude. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  will  join  with  us  in  expressing  in  its  turn  its 
gratitude  for  the  reception  given  its  representatives.  We 
express  the  wish  that  our  stay  upon  Dutch  soil  may  be 
fruitful  for  the  well-being  of  the  country  which  has  so 
well  received  us,  for  the  rapprochement  of  peoples  to- 
ward international  justice,  and  for  the  good  of  humanity. 


Mr.  HARDING  WRITES  A  LETTER 

Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  President  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, recently  wrote  to  Mr.  Harding,  Republican  candidate 
for  President,  pointing  out  that  a  conference  of  college  and 
university  executives  and  faculty  members  was  about  to  be 
held  in  New  York,  a  conference  largely  comprising  scholars 
interested  in  the  international  policies  of  this  country,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  association  of  this  country 
with  other  nations  in  behalf  of  world  peace.  Dr.  Schurman 
suggested  that  a  message  from  Senator  Harding  on  the  sub- 
ject would  be  welcomed.  Accordingly,  Senator  Harding 
wrote  the  following  reply.  The  letter  is  printed  here  as  an 
illustration  of  that  public  sentiment  strongly  adverse  to 
any  "league  to  enforce  peace." — THE  EDITOB. 

"MARION,  OHIO,  September  15,  1920. 
"Dr.  JACOB  GOULD  SCHURMAN, 

"President's  House,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

"MY  DEAR  DR.  SCHUHMAN  :  Your  letter  of  September 
11  is  before  me,  with  its  suggestion  that  a  word  of  greet- 
ing to  the  conference  of  university  people  which  you  will 
hold  on  Saturday,  September  18,  might  be  acceptable.  I 
am  very  glad  to  comply. 

"The  difference  between  our  attitude  toward  the 
League  of  Nations  and  that  of  our  opponents  is  easily 
stated.  President  Wilson  has  twice  rejected  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with 
what  the  Senate  agreed  upon  as  safeguarding  reserva- 
tions, because  he  insists  upon  the  original  Article  X  as 
the  very  essence  of  the  covenant.  The  Democratic  plat- 
form indorses  this  attitude  and  the  Democratic  nominee 
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has  unqualifiedly  committed  himself  to  it.  We. must  in 
fairness  to  him  assume  that  if  he  had  the  authority  he 
would  stand  by  this  position.  If  he  should  be  elected, 
indeed,  we  would  have  to  assume  that  the  country  had 
given  him  a  mandate  to  accomplish  this. 

"The  Democratic  nominee  has  declared  'in  favor  of 
going  in'  to  the  oovenaat  the  President  brought  back 
from  Paris.  1  oppose  going  into  that  league.  I  favor 
participation  in  a  world  association  of  nations  with  an 
international  court  of  justice,  a  tribunal  that  shall  be 
governed  by  definite  principles  of  international  law.  1 
favor  a  world  association  aiming  at  the  practical  ex- 
ion  of  the  conscience  of  nations  planned  to  focus 
world  opinion. 

"I  am  opposed  to  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
of  powers  seeking  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Even  the  other  great  powers  which  were  to  have  been 
associated  with  us  in  this  proposed  alliance  were  them- 
selves hesitant  about  accepting  it. 

"I  heartily  favor  an  association  of  nations  inspired  by 
ideals  of  justice  and  fair  dealing,  rather  than  of  power 
and  self-interest.  Such  an  association  could  and  I  be- 
lieve would  be  potent  in  the  effort  to  maintain  peace. 
The  Hague  tribunal  gives  us  the  foundation  of  such  an 
organization.  Under  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in 
the  world,  with  the  world  fully  realizing  the  awfulness 
of  modern  war,  it  is  wholly  possible  to  perfect  The 
Hague  tribunal  so  that  its  determinations  shall  be 
effective  and  accepted  without  surrender  of  national 
rights. 

"I  recognize  that  the  world's  peace  is  now  to  a  great 
extent  intertwined  with  the  settlement  of  Versailles. 
From  that  settlement  I  would  save  all  that  is  good  and 
useful.  An  association  of  nations  for  purposes  of  con- 
ference and  a  world  court  with  jurisdiction  of  justiciable 
questions  would,  I  am  confident,  now  be  accepted  by  all 
nations. 

"This  plan,  we  have  been  repeatedly  assured  by  Euro- 
pean statesmen,  would  meet  their  approval.  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  has  frankly  expressed  opinion  that  the  League 
of  Nations  Covenant  might  well  be  changed  for  the 
better.  Certainly  it  is  our  thought  to  improve,  to  save 
and  build  upon  whatever  is  good  rather  than  to  abandon 
the  good  there  is  and  repudiate  the  world's  aspirations 
for  peace. 

"Viscount  Gray  has  generously  proposed  that  the 
Americans  be  intrusted  with  drafting  a  reconstruction 
scheme.  It  is  apparent  that  the  enlightened  leadership 
of  Europe  wishes  us  to  do  this,  and  I  should  feel  that 
to  refuse  would  be  a  dereliction.  As  I  view  it,  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  great  service  to  the  world  if  we 
will  but  undertake  this  effort  which  the  world  wishes  us 
to  undertake. 

"On  the  other  hand,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  for  us  to 
continue  insistence  upon  a  plan  which  has  proved  in- 
effective, upon  which  our  own  people  cannot  unite,  and 
which  the  world  recognizes  as  incapable  of  preserving 
peace,  would  be  to  make  this  country  recreant  to  a  serv- 
ice which  we  really  aspire  to  render  to  mankind.  The 
Republican  Party  will  not  place  itself  in  such  a  position, 
nor  will  it  surrender  the  supreme  inheritance  of  national 
freedom  and  self-determination. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"WARREN  G.  HARDING." 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  COVENANT 
OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 

Special  Correspondence 

FOUR  IMPORTANT  amendments  to  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  have  been  suggested  by  the  Danish, 
Norwegian,  and  Swedish  governments  for  consideration 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League,  at 
Geneva,  on  November  15.  Those  proposals,  which  vary 
somewhat  in  form,  but  are  virtually  identical  in  pur- 
pose, are  in  one  case  accompanied  by  an  explanation 
along  the  lines  given  below.  They  have  been  submitted 
to  all  States  members  of  the  League  for  consideration 
and  require  approval  of  the  Council  and  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Assembly  before  they  can  become  effective. 

The  first  suggestion  is  made  with  the  intention  of 
strengthening  the  position  of  the  Assembly  by  providing 
for  a  fixed  annual  meeting,  to  be  held  either  at  the  time 
provided  for  in  the  rules  of  procedure  or  on  a  specific 
date,  such  as  the  second  Monday  in  September.  It  is 
also  proposed  that,  on  the  demand  of  ten  members  of 
the  League,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Assembly  shall  be 
called  at  any  time  by  the  Secretary  General  at  the  seat 
of  the  League.  These  two  amendments,  it  is  contended, 
would  give  the  Assembly  the  power  necessary  to  enable 
the  League  permanently  to  maintain  the  authority 
which  is  required  for  the  accomplishment  of  its  mis- 
sion. 

The  object  of  the  second  suggestion  is  to  regularize 
the  method  of  selecting  the  four  non-permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  by  providing  that  the  Assembly 
shall,  after  the  first  selections,  name  a  new  State  each 
year  to  serve  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  not  to  be 
subject  to  re-election  for  the  following  period.  This 
amendment  is  intended  to  secure  successive  representa- 
tion on  the  Council  of  a  large  number  of  States,  and  at 
the  same  time,  by  making  only  one  change  in  member- 
ship each  year,  to  maintain  the  necessary  continuity  in 
the  composition  of  the  Council. 

The  third  amendment  proposes  to  omit  the  word 
"generally"  from  the  following  paragraph  in  Article 

A  I  I  I   ! 

"Disputes  as  to  the  Interpretation  of  a  treaty,  as  to  any 
question  of  International  law,  as  to  the  existence  of  any 
fact  which,  If  established,  would  constitute  a  breach  of  any 
International  obligation,  or  as  to  the  extent  and  nature  of 
the  reparation  to  be  made  for  any  such  breach,  arc  declared 
to  be  among  those  which  are  generally  suitable  for  submis- 
sion to  arbitration." 

The  purpose  of  this  suggestion  is  to  make  the  obliga- 
tion to  resort  to  arbitration  more  absolute  and  more 
precise. 

The  fourth  amendment  concerns  the  economic  block- 
ade. It  would  permit  the  Council  to  authorize  a  State, 
in  the  vicinity  of  another  State  against  which  the  block- 
ade has  been  enforced,  to  maintain  a  certain  degree  of 
intercourse  with  the  covenant-breaking  State,  provided 
that  such  action  is  considered  by  the  Council  to  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  blockaded  State  from  threatening  or 
attacking  its  neighbor.  It  is  held  that,  as  the  obligation 
to  sever  all  economic  and  financial  relations  with  the 
covenant-breaking  State  is  at  present  automatic,  it  would 
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be  wise  to  allow  some  measure  of  freedom  in  its  applica- 
tion, especially  in  the  case  of  the  smaller  States,  where 
the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  might  possibly  lead  to 
occupation  of  territory  by  the  covenant-breaking  State 
in  order  to  protect  those  economic  interests,  which,  as  a 
result  of  the  blockade,  would  be  at  stake. 


REPATRIATING  HALF  A  MILLION 
PRISONERS 

Special  Correspondence 

Our  readers  will  find  it  difficult  to  realize  the  well-nigh 
incredible  facts  submitted  in  this  special  correspondence. 
Two  years  after  the  war  is  over,  there  they  are  prisoners, 
ill  fed,  practically  unclothed,  ravaged  by  disease,  driven 
like  slaves — a  horrible  fact  for  men  who  fought  bravely— 
not  hundreds  of  them,  not  thousands,  not  even  tens  of  thou- 
sands, but  nearly  a  half  million.  The  encouragement  is  that 
neutrals,  allies,  ex-enemies,  Bolshevik,  are  coming  together 
in  the  attempt  to  redeem  these  too-long-ueglected  sufferers. 

— THE  EDITOR. 

A  GREAT  PAUT  of  the  one  million  pounds  required  this 
year  for  the  carrying  on  the  work  of  repatriating 
nearly  half  a  million  prisoners  still  in  Germany,  Eussia, 
Siberia,  and  Turkestan,  almost  two  years  after  the 
Armistice,  has  now  been  made  available  by  the  different 
governments  concerned,  and  the  actual  task  of  re- 
patriation is  being  rapidly  carried  out  by  Dr.  Fridtjof 
Nansen  under  the  authority  of  the  League  of  Nations 
and  in  co-operation  with  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Eed  Cross  and  the  German  and  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  the  following  credits  have 
been  received :  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  £35,000 
each ;  Holland,  £45,000,  with  £10,000  additional  prom- 
ised in  case  the  other  nations  fulfill  their  allotment; 
Switzerland,  £48,000,  and  Great  Britain,  £113,500,  with 
an  equal  additional  sum  promised  in  case  the  other 
nations  meet  their  allotments.  France  has  provisionally 
promised  £115,000  and  Italy  £85,000.  The  American 
Ked  Cross  has  allotted  a  million  dollars  and  the 
American  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  made  a  large  contribution 
for  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  of  the  prisoners, 
provision  of  comforts,  etc. 

The  sums  actually  received  will  allow  the  continuance 
of  the  work  until  October.  If  the  French  and  Italian 
contributions  are  received  by  then,  the  work  will  go  on 
until  all  prisoners  are  returned  to  their  homes.  It  may 
be  added  that  all  expenses  for  repatriating  German 
prisoners  are  borne  by  the  German  Government  itself. 

To  carry  out  the  repatriation,  a  fleet  of  ships  has  been 
chartered  in  the  name  of  the  League  of  Nations,  most 
of  them  to  travel  between  Germany  and  Eussia  in  the 
Baltic,  but  others  to  make  the  long  six  weeks'  trip  from 
Hamburg  to  Vladivostok.  In  order  to  keep  the  expenses 
at  the  lowest  possible  figure,  cargoes  have  been  booked 
on  the  longer-voyage  ships  at  the  same  time  that  pris- 
oners are  being  transported. 

It  is,  perhaps,  interesting  that  officials  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  in  the  extremely  difficult  and  complicated 


task  of  returning  prisoners  of  war  to  their  homes 
amidst  the  most  confused  political  conditions,  are  direct- 
ing a  small  fleet  of  steamers,  securing  cargoes,  and 
overseeing  all  the  work  necessary  to  carry  out  this  es- 
sential humanitarian  work  in  the  most  economical  way. 
The  execution  of  the  great  amount  of  detail  work  in- 
volved is  being  carried  out  by  representatives  of  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Eed  Cross  and  by  Ger- 
man Government  authorities. 

On  the  Baltic,  the  most  important  routes,  fifteen 
vessels  have  been  chartered  to  ply  back  and  forth  be- 
tween Stettin,  Germany,  and  Narva  and  Eiga,  in 
Esthonia,  and  Bjorko,  in  Finland.  When  the  first  ship 
sailed,  in  early  May,  there  were  over  200,000  Eussians 
still  in  Germany  and  an  equal  number  of  Central 
European  prisoners  still  in  Eussia,  Siberia,  and  Turkes- 
tan, of  whom  only  about  25,000  were  Germans,  while 
the  rest  were  Hungarians,  Austrians,  Czechs,  Boumani- 
ans,  Poles,  and  Serbs. 

To  date,  about  30,000  prisoners  have  been  repatriated 
each  way,  or  a  total  of  60,000,  via  the  Baltic  route.  The 
present  weekly  rate  of  repatriation  on  this  route  is  8,000, 
with  the  expectations  of  reaching  16,000 — 20,000  shortly. 

The  second  route  runs  from  Hamburg  through  the 
Eed  Sea  to  Vladivostok.  By  this  route  between  20,000 
and  30,000  Austrians,  Hungarians,  Eoumanians,  and 
Poles  still  in  eastern  Siberia  would  be  brought  back,  and 
roughly  the  same  number  of  East  Siberian  Eussians 
still  in  Germany  taken  out  to  their  homes.  Two  vessels, 
each  capable  of  taking  1,500  or  2,000  men  per  trip, 
have  already  been  chartered  for  this  work  and  cargoes 
secured,  despite  the  difficulty  of  finding  material  for  ex- 
port from  Germany  to  the  Far  East.  The  first  will  sail 
from  Hamburg  within  the  next  ten  days  anil  the  second 
shortly  after.  The  deficit  between  the  cost  of  chartering 
and  operating  the  ships  and  the  receipts  from  freight 
will  be  met  out  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  Ameri- 
can Eed  Cross. 

A  third  route,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  opened  from 
southern  Eussia,  where  many  prisoners  are  still  detained, 
through  the  Black  Sea  to  Triest,  whence  Eussian  pris- 
oners still  in  Germany  might  be  embarked  for  South 
Eussian  ports.  It  is  hoped  Italy  will  contribute  the 
shipping  necessary  for  this  route. 

Dr.  Nansen  is  convinced  that  unless  all  the  interested 
nations  give  their  most  immediate  and  earnest  aid  to 
this  problem  thousands  of  men  who  have  for  years  en- 
dured the  most  terrible  suffering  will  meet  their  deatli 
during  the  forthcoming  winter.  The  condition  of  the 
prisoners  now  being  repatriated  is  almost  indescribably 
pitiful,  for  they  come  out  of  their  long  confinement  not 
only  without  even  the  essential  articles  of  clothing,  but 
also  very  often  in  a  desperately  bad  physical  condition. 
Dr.  Nansen  feels  that,  though  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  are  being  encountered  in  finding  shipping,  in 
raising  funds  in  this  moment  of  financial  stringency, 
and  in  carrying  on  the  many-sided  negotiations  between 
Allied  governments,  former  neutrals,  ex-enemy  govern- 
ments, and  the  Soviet  authorities,  nevertheless  the 
world  owes  a  tremendous  debt  to  these  half  million 
sufferers  held  prisoners  under  most  terrible  circum- 
stances for  two  years  after  the  Armistice,  and  that  no 
effort  must  be  spared  to  return  them  to  their  homes. 
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"THE  NAILED  HANDS"  versus  "THE 
MAILED  FIST" 

By  EZRA  C.  BUEHLER 

NAPOLEON,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  disciples  of 
the  "Mailed  Viet,"  made  this  striking  confession : 
"Alexander  the  Great,  Caesar,  Charlemagne,  and  I  have 
founded  mighty  empires ;  but  upon  what  did  these  crea- 
tions of  our  genius  rest?  Upon  force.  Christ  alone 
established  His  kingdom  upon  love,  and  even  today  mil- 
lions of  men  would  willingly  die  for  Him."  ' 

The  corner-stone  upon  which  civilization  rests  bears 
the  inscription,  "Man  Above  Mammon."  The  sworn 
adversary  of  this  inscription  is  the  Mailed  Fist ;  its  eter- 
nal exponent,  the  Nailed  Hands.  The  Mailed  Fist  uses 
brute  strength  irresponsibly;  its  essential  philosophy  is 
that  "might  makes  right";  its  goal  is  temporal  power 
and  its  fruit  is  desolation  and  destruction.  The  Nailed 
Hands  point  the  way  to  charity;  they  silently  preach 
the  gospel  that  "right  will  triumph";  they  value  the 
"man"  and  not  the  gain  of  man,  and  they  bring  life, 
and  that  more  abundantly. 

As  the  human  race  struggled  onward  from  century  to 
century,  the  doctrine  of  tooth  and  claw  was  doomed  to 
give  way  before  the  quiet  creative  influences  of  spiritual 
virtues — sympathy,  sacrifice,  charity — virtues  which  put 
the  supreme  worth  of  man  above  mammon.  These  spir- 
itual attributes  have  been  dominating  influences  for  civ- 
ilization. In  the  innumerable  clashes  and  conflicts  of 
man,  when  that  which  was  held  essential  was  cast  into 
the  fiery  furnace,  there  emerged  from  the  consuming 
llame  the  elements  fundamental  to  his  progress.  Jeru- 
salem, the  hope  and  pride  of  the  Hebrew  race,  was  lev- 
eled to  the  ground ;  but  the  principles  of  morality  of  this 
crumbled  nation  lived  on  and  became  standards  of  con- 
duct for  other  peoples. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  glorious  cities  of  ancient 
Greece  and  over  the  dead  bodies  of  her  citizens  rose  the 
spirit  of  Greek  culture,  which  has  become  a  priceless 
possession  of  civilization.  Rome,  with  all  her  pride,  with 
all  her  pomp  and  power,  with  all  her  material  wealth, 
through  clash  of  sword  and  shield,  fell  into  ruin;  but 
Roman  law  and  order  lived  on. 

The  Mailed  Fist  established  the  institution  of  feudal- 
ism on  lands  and  liens,  on  property  and  possessions. 
The  Crusades,  as  a  visible  expression  of  spiritual  power, 
broke  the  fetters  of  feudalism  and  gave  man  greater 
freedom  of  development.  Even  the  church  did  not 
escape  the  tempter.  In  monastery  and  cloister  mammon 
held  sway. 

When  Martin  Luther,  a  champion  of  the  common  peo- 
ple, unmasked  the  corruption  of  the  Church,  Europe 
a_';nu  became  a  field  of  blood ;  but  the  shackles  of  church 
tyranny  were  broken  and  conscience  was  liberated. 

The  spirit  of  the  Renaissance  ushered  in  our  age  of 
science  and  invention,  the  age  in  which  the  forces  of 
nature  are  harnessed  for  man's  interests.  Man  delves 
into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  uses  earth's  products,  builds 
skyscrapers,  spans  the  streams,  tunnels  the  mountains, 
converts  deserts  into  gardens,  gridirons  the  globe  with 
continent  overnight 


railroads,  defies  the  waves,  flashes  his  thoughts  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  flies  from  continent  to 

These  accomplishments  have  ended  the  day  of  splen- 
did "national  isolation."  The  back-yards  of  nations 
have  been  pushed  together.  We  cannot  escape  interna- 
tional relations.  From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  life 
of  man  is  interlinked  with  the  life  of  his  fellow-man. 
Civilization  has  become  extremely  complex.  The  more 
complex  it  is,  the  more  vulnerable  it  is  likely  to  be. 

What  happens?  These  astounding  achievements  have 
made  fertile  soil  for  a  vigorous  growth  of  materialism 
and  caused  a  short  circuit  in  the  social  order.  The  su- 
preme worth  of  the  individual  has  not  held  first  place 
in  the  minds  of  men.  Selfish  national  interests,  fostered 
by  suspicion  and  jealousy,  competition  and  greed — the 
desire  for  material  gain  led  mankind  into  the  most  de- 
structive of  all  wars,  a  catastrophe  which  has  become  the 
darkest  blot  on  the  pages  of  history.  Man  was  led  astray 
by  worshiping  the  disguised  image  of  the  Iron  Hand. 
Hecatombs  of  material  treasure  and  human  blood  were 
sacrificed.  Vast  areas  of  fertile  fields  were  laid  waste. 
Chief  cities  of  many  nations  were  shelled  into  ruin. 
The  cost  in  dollars  exceeds  all  comprehension.  The 
blood  of  ten  millions  of  the  choicest  sons  of  nations 
stained  the  clays  of  Europe.  Added  millions,  racked  on 
beds  of  pain,  are  now  maimed  and  crippled  for  life. 
Threescore  millions  entered  the  valley  of  death  and  the 
hearth  fires  burned  low  in  a  hundred  million  homes. 
The  gates  of  hell  opened  while  the  Prince  of  Darkness 
stalked  abroad  and  the  civilized  world  was  under  the 
scepter  of  the  Mailed  Fist. 

Now  the  war  is  over  and  we  have  the  aftermath. 
Bankruptcy  threatens  all  Europe.  •  Her  countries  are 
[Ktverty-strickeu,  war-torn,  mangled;  her  choicest  man- 
liood  is  in  the  grave;  her  people  are  crying  for  bread. 
From  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  to  the  Holy  Land  there 
are  millions  of  innocent,  helpless  children.  They  form 
a  vast  army  of  little  frail  frames,  almost  human  skele- 
tons. Their  cheeks  are  sunken,  the  luster  gone  from 
their  eyes;  but,  most  tragic  of  all,  they  are  broken  in 
spirit,  sick  at  heart.  Elderly  people,  wearing  the  silvery 
crown  of  venerable  age,  are  forming  suicide  clubs  to  pre- 
serve the  lives  of  the  young.  Such  is  the  outcome  of  the 
latest  world  tragedy. 

Always  where  blood  and  treasure  were  sacrificed  on 
the  altar  of  Mars,  some  one  had  worshiped  a  false  ideal. 
Would  the  Jewish  nation  have  crumbled;  would  Greece 
and  Rome  have  fallen;  would  slavery  have  clouded  the 
horizon  of  the  Western  World;  would  church  tyranny 
have  reigned  in  Europe,  if  men  and  leaders  of  men  had 
recognized  the  supreme  worth  of  human  beings  ?  Would 
the  furies  of  destruction  have  hovered  over  the  earth 
in  this  twentieth  century;  would  our  culture  have  been 
|M)lluted  with  carnage  and  our  highly  prized  civilization 
stained  with  crimson  if  mankind  had  been  permeated 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Nailed  Hands?  The  scepter  of  the 
material  has  held  sway  over  man.  "The  soul  of  the 
world  has  at  last  been  shocked  into  a  true  understanding 
of  the  inevitable  and  dire  resulte  of  purely  materialistic 
aims."  * 

Thus  it  is  obvious  that  society  should  realize  more 
fully  the  supreme  worth  of  man,  the  fineness  of  human 


•  Bertrand'8  Memolres,  1'aris,  1844;  quoted  hy  T.utlmnit.          •  John  Oxenham,  "The  Vision  Splendid."  p.  6. 
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stuff.  This  realization  inculcates  a  democratic  spirit. 
As  the  Hebrews  championed  morality,  the  Greeks  es- 
poused culture,  and  the  Romans  promoted  law,  so  Amer- 
ica must  champion  world  freedom.  America  has  saved 
the  world  in  a  great  measure  from  political  autocracy. 
The  challenge  now  comes  to  her  to  save  the  world  from 
industrial  despotism,  lest  that  measure  of  liberty  perish 
which  has  been  advanced  through  unspeakable  sacrifices 
of  blood  and  treasure.  Europe  is  searching  every  spot 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  for  industrial  leadership. 
She  is  looking  to  America,  almost  pleading  that  we  ex- 
tend a  strong  arm  to  steady  her  tottering  industrial 
structure.  But  this  nation  cannot  save  the  world  from 
chaos  as  long  as  her  industrial  spirit  is  fostered  by  the 
Mailed  Fist,  as  long  as  the  dollar-sign  is  the  coat  of 
arms  of  her  industrial  leaders.  The  premium  on  life 
has  been  discounted.  Man  has  become  a  cog  in  a  ma- 
chine. He  is  called  a  "hand"  and  is  known  merely  by 
numbers.  He  begins  the  day  at  the  blow  of  the  whistle 
and  drops  his  pick  at  the  stroke  of  the  clock.  His  bank 
account  determines  his  value;  his  life  is  insured  and 
assessed  in  dollars.  Can  a  man's  worth  be  measured  by 
his  material  achievements?  "What  will  it  profit  a  man 
if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  soul?"  or  "What 
can  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  life  ?"  * 

"Behold  the  midnight  splendor,  worlds  upon  worlds, 
Ten  thousand — add  twice  ten  thousand  more, 
Then  weigh  the  whole — 
One  soul  outweighs  them  all."t 

And  yet  human  life  is  held  cheap.  For  every  four 
American  soldiers  that  fell  in  battle  in  the  recent  war 
for  liberty,  American  industry  produced  a  multi-mil- 
lionaire. For  every  multi-millionaire  a  thousand  lib- 
erty-loving men  endured  the  hard  grind  of  the  sweat 
shops  and  added  thousands  of  women  and  children  toiled 
in  the  gloom. 

The  oppressed  are  now  clamoring  for  a  fairer  appor- 
tionment of  the  necessities  of.  life.  A  crisis  is  here. 
There  is  serious  conflict  between  the  money  lords  and 
the  working  people.  Strikes  threaten  to  paralyze  the 
nation.  Our  great  cities  register  multitudes  in  piteous 
plight.  In  this  day  of  most  marvelous  capacity  for 
prosperity  and  production,  why  should  we  be  facing 
poverty  and  disaster  ?  Men  who  hold  the  steering  wheels 
of  industry  have  worshiped  mammon,  and  the  innocent 
and  the  weak  are  paying  the  price  with  life's  blood. 

The  immeasurable  evaluation  of  every  personality 
fosters  not  only  democracy,  but  international  co-opera- 
tion as  well.  Twentieth-century  facilities  for  communi- 
cation and  transportation  brought  internationalism  to 
the  threshold  and  the  war  ushered  it  in.  A  practical 
program  for  co-operation  is  now  necessary.  The  war 
taught  us  the  one  great  lesson,  that  if  peace  is  to  be 
enjoyed  on  earth,  no  nation  can  hope  to  thrive  by  power 
alone  without  the  good  will  of  its  neighbors. 

In  the  last  analysis,  then,  it  is  not  what  princes,  po- 
tentates, and  presidents  think  of  each  other,  but  what 
the  people  in  their  respective  realms  think  of  each  other, 
that  will  register  the  reign  of  peace.  It  is  what  men 
think  of  men  and  how  men  value  human  life  in  com- 

*  Mark  VIII,  36-37. 
t  Author  unknown. 


parison  with  material  gain  that  will  speed  the  day  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Man.  Force  may  crush  mon- 
archs;  armaments  may  enforce  a  temporary  reign  of 
peace ;  but  only  a  high  respect  for  human  rights  and  a 
Christian  regard  for  human  lives  will  insure  a  lasting 
peace. 

Our  civilization  is  blessed  with  liberty  and  enlighten- 
ment which  the  conflicts  of  the  ages  have  advanced.  Our 
supreme  challenge  is  to  preserve  these  blessings.  We 
have  come  to  a  new  age.  Its  beginning  marks  the  most 
significant  hour  of  all  history.  Mankind  is  in  peril. 
After  a  war  in  which  in  less  than  five  years  the  life  toll 
exceeded  twice  that  of  all  the  wars  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury, humanity  cannot  escape  treading  the  edge  of  a 
great  social  abyss.  There  rests  a  grave  responsibility,  a 
momentous  responsibility,  upon  the  men  of  this  genera- 
tion. The  men  of  this  hour  must  keep  civilization  from 
going  over  the  edge  into  the  dark  chasm.  The  destiny 
of  the  world  for  centuries  to  come  will  in  a  great  meas- 
ure be  determined  by  the  men  of  today. 

Justice  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  universe.  Man  has 
violated  this  law  by  seeking  material  gain  at  the  cost  of 
life's  blood — too  often  innocent  blood.  The  result  is 
fires  of  affliction  and  bitterness  of  woe.  Will  the  ham- 
mer strokes  of  affliction  shape  the  consciousness  of  men 
and  change  the  hearts  of  nations?  Will  this  late  world 
tragedy  be  loss  or  gain?  Under  God  it  rests  with  us. 
The  world's  greatest  tragedy  ended  upon  the  cross.  To 
the  people  of  that  time  it  seemed  absolute  loss.  But  that 
apparent  loss  has  become  life's  greatest  gain. 

If  this  late  holocaust  will  give  a  fairer  apportionment 
of  the  necessities  of  life  and  give  a  living  wage  to  work- 
ers, it  will  have  done  much.  If  it  will  level  the  dividing 
walls  of  nations  and  sweep  the  armaments  from  land 
and  sea,  free  us  from  autocracy  and  increase  liberty,  it 
will  have'  done  very  much.  But  if  it  will  break  the 
fetters  of  materialism  and  obliterate  the  philosophy  that 
"might  makes  right";  if  it  will  enthrone  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  the  spirit  of  the  Nailed  Hands ;  if  it 
will  lead  the  world  to  value  human  lives  by  the  standard 
given  by  the  Man  of  Galilee,  it  will  have  done  every- 
thing. Our  sacrifices  will  then  be  everlasting  gain.  The 
millions  of  crosses  on  Flanders'  Fields  will  then  wear  a 
new  crown  of  glory  and  mankind  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom,  and  the  world  shall  see  the  dawn  of  the 
fairer  day,  when  God  and  right  shall  reign  supreme. 


PILGRIMS'  DAY 
President's  Proclamation 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  has  issued  a  proclamation  in 
which  he  requests  the  observance  by  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities  of  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  At  the  same  time  he 
named  three  members  of  the  United  States  Pilgrim  Ter- 
centenary Commission.  Six  members  had  already  been 
appointed  by  Congress. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  follows : 

"My  FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN:  December  21  next  will 
mark  the  tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims 
at  Plymouth  in  1620.  The  day  will  be  becomingly  cele- 
brated at  Plymouth  under  the  auspices  of  the  Plymouth 
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Pilgrim  Tercentenary  Commission  and  at  other  locali- 
ties in  M.-i-xirlm-.'tts.  While  this  is  proper  and  praise- 
worthy, it  seems  to  me  that  the  influences  which  the 
iile.-ils  and  principles  of  the  Pilgrims  with  respect  to 
civil-  liberty  and  human  rights  have  had  upon  the  for- 
mation and  growth  of  our  institutions  and  upon  our  de- 
velopment and  progress  as  a  nation  merits  more  than  a 
local  expression  of  our  obligation,  and  makes  fitting  a 
nation-wide  observance  of  the  day. 

"I  therefore  suggest  and  request  that  the  21st  of  De- 
cember next  \ve  omerve  throughout  the  Union  with  spe- 
cial patriotic  services,  in  order  that  great  events  in 
American  history  that  have  resulted  from  the  landing 
of  these  hearty  and  courageous  navigators  and  colonists 
may  be  accentuated  to  the  present  generation  of  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Especially  do  I  recommend  that  the  day 
be  fittingly  observed  in  the  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools  of  our  country,  to  the  end  that  salutary  and 
patriotic  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  fortitude  and 
verance  and  the  ideals  of  this  little  band  of  church 
men  and  women  who  established  on  this  continent  the 
first  self-determined  government  based  on  the  great 
principle  of  just  law  and  its  equal  application  to  all,  and 
thus  planted  the  seeds  from  which  has  sprung  the 
mighty  nation. 

"In  witness  thereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
.  .iii-ed  the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.  Done 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  fourth  day  of  August, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America  the  one  hundred  and  forty-fifth. 

"\VOODROW  WILSON." 


THE  AALAND  ISLANDS* 
Finland's  Case  Against  Sweden 

By  PROFESSOR  R.  A.  WREDE 

[I'rofessor  Wrede  Is  Chancellor  of  Abo  University  and 
late  President  of  the  Finnish  High  Court. — EDITOR.] 

A  ALAND  BELONGS  to  Finland — 
Geographically:  Open  sea  on  one  side,  the  archi- 
pelago on  the  other. 

Historically:  Because  it  has  been  administratively, 
juridically,  and  ecclesiastically  united  with  Finland  or 
with  districts  of  Finland,  a;ul  that  during  the  centuries 
of  union  with  Sweden. 

Nationally :  Because  the  Aalanders  belong  to  the  Swe- 
dish stock  in  Finland,  not  to  that  in  Sweden,  even  if 
the  sentiment  of  relationship  has  not  been  very  strong 
as  a  result  of  Aaland's  isolated  situation. 

Legally:  Aaland  was  not  ceded  in  1809  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  rest  of  Finland,  though  it  is  named  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  prov- 
inces. Aaland  belonged  to  Finland  when  united  with 
Russia,  and  was,  as  a  part  of  it,  liberated  from  Russian 
sway.  When  Finland  independence  was  recognized  by 
the  Powers,  this  implied  a  recognition  of  Finland,  in- 
cluding Aaland.  A  decision  of  the  Powers  to  separate 
Aaland  from  Finland  would,  therefore,  amount  to  a  re- 
tractation of  this  part  of  the  recognition.  That  Sweden 

•  See  Manchester  Guardian,  September  3,  1920. 


does  so  as  a  litigant  is  explicable,  but  other  disinterested 
Powers  ought  not  to  recall  in  this  way  a  declaration  once 
made,  if  no  reason  for  doing  so  is  given  by  Finland. 
Sweden  has  no  right  to  Finland.  It  renounced  its  rights 
in  1809,  and  no  new  title  has  accrued. 

Aaland  is  necessary  to  Finland.  If  it  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  a  foreign  Power,  Finland  will  be  unable,  in  case 
of  war,  to  prevent  hostile  fleets  from  sailing  into  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  whose  coasts  will  be  exposed  to  attack. 
Nor  will  Finland  itself  be  able  to  maintain  communica- 
tion between  the  Finnish  and  Bothnian  gulfs,  which  is, 
however,  vital  to  Finland,  as  was  seen  in  1918.  It  is 
impossible  to  maintain  a  frontier  through  a  labyrinth 
of  skerries  and  rocks. 

THE  SELF-DETERMINATION  ARGUMENT 

Aaland's  population  has  no  right  to  tear  loose  its 
islands  from  their  union  with  Finland  and  to  imite  them 
with  Sweden.  Such  an  interpretation  of  the  principle 
of  the  independence  of  nationalities  is  impossible.  If 
every,  even  the  smallest,  fragment  of  a  nationality  in  a 
country  is  granted  the  right  to  separate  the  territory  it 
inhabits  from  the  State  to  which  it  belongs,  and  to  unite 
it  with  another  State,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  any 
fixed  frontiers  or  durable  State  territory.  No  State 
could  recognize  such  claims.  Nor  can  the  Aalanders 
complain  of  oppression,  and  least  of  all  now,  when  they 
have  received  a  self-government  unparalleled  in  any 
province  of  any  State  in  Europe.  This  offers  as  great 
protection  against  denationalization  as  can  be  secured  by 
legal  enactment.  If  Aaland,  in  spite  of  it,  is  denation- 
alized, it  will  be  the  fault  of  the  Aalanders  for  not  better 
preserving  their  Swedish  culture. 

It  has  been  said  that  Finland,  when  it  emancipated 
itself  from  Russia,  itself  appealed  to  the  right  of  self- 
determination.  This  was  not,  however,  the  principle  of 
the  step  it  took.  The  principle  of  Finland's  action  de- 
pended on  the  fact  that  Russia  had  completely  broken 
the  conditions  and  stipulations  subject  to  which  Finland 
was  united  to  that  country,  that  Finland  was  exposed  to 
a  regime  of  oppression  and  denationalization  which  men- 
aced the  people's  very  existence,  and  that  its  only  safety 
lay  in  separation  or  liberation  from  Russia.  The  legality 
of  that  step  was  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Rus- 
sia, at  the  time  it  was  taken,  had  not  a  recognized  gov- 
ernment or  responsible  central  authority ;  wherefore  the 
people  of  Finland  were  compelled  to  take  its  fate  into 
their  own  hands.  This  was,  in  such  a  situation,  not  only 
a  right,  but  even  a  duty.  That  nothing  of  the  kind  can 
be  averred  in  respect  to  Aaland's  situation  in  regard  to 
Finland  is  evident;  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  the 
people  of  Finland  are  and  have  long  been  a  nation  or  a 
people  in  a  political  sense,  which  the  Aalanders  have 
never  been. 

In  the  question  of  Sweden's  claims  it  may  be  added 
that  if  Sweden  before  had  no  right  to  Aaland,  its  be- 
havior to  Finland  during  the  war  of  liberation  was  such 
that  it  has  not  thereby  improved  its  cause.  The  so- 
called  humanitarian  expedition  of  1918  was,  as  has  been 
revealed,  intended  to  create  a  fait  accompli  by  the  occu- 
pation of  the  archipelago  by  Swedish  troops.  Sweden 
avoided  taking-  the  part  of  the  lawful  Finland  against 
the  rebels,  and  maintained  as  long  as  possible  a  watch- 
ing and  undecided  attitude,  but  its  measures,  both  in  the 
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matter  of  the  expedition  mentioned  and  in  providing 
arms,  were  more  against  than  in  favor  of  the  lawful 
Finland.  And  the  encouragement  that  the  Swedish 
Government  has  given  to  the  Separatist  movement  in 
Aaland  involves  directly  hostile  measures  against  Fin- 
land. 


FOREIGN  DEBT,  $9,450,551,005* 

Two  STEEL  drawers  in  the  United  States  Treasury  at 
Washington,  each  about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  suit- 
case, contain  the  I  0  U's  of  foreign  nations  for  the 
aggregate  sum  of  $9,450,551,005.61.  These  papers, 
which  are  actually  certificates  of  indebtedness,  are  what 
Uncle  Sam  holds  in  acknowledgment  of  the  loans  made 
during  the  great  war  to  our  allies — or,  rather,  techni- 
cally speaking,  our  associates. 

The  documents,  pieces  of  engraved  parchment  about 
10  by  14  inches  in  size,  and  signed  with  such  names  as 
Jusserand,  Boris  Bakhmetieff  and  Cecil  Spring-Eice,  are 
weighted  down  with  formidable-looking  .45-caliber  re- 
volvers. They  repose  in  a  barred  and  secluded  room  of 
the  Treasury  awaiting  their  redemption  by  the  borrowers 
from  this  country. 

By  degrees  the  allies  are  said  to  be  canceling  their 
loans.  It  is  a  lengthy  process,  however,  attended  by 
many  discussions  and  complications.  The  matter  of  in- 
terest charges  and  the  fluctuating  rate  of  foreign  ex- 
change confuse  the  deliberations. 

WAR  LOANS  MADE  BY  THE  TREASURY 


Great  Britain 
France  
Italy    

Cash  advanced. 
$4,277,000,000  .  00 
2,987,477,800.00 
1,631,338  986  99 

Repaid. 
$80,181,641.56 
31,449,357.55 

Balance. 
$4,196,818,538.44 
2,956,028,442.45 

Belgium     .  .  . 
Russia    

349,214,467.89 
187,729,750.00 

10,000.00 

349,204,467.89 
187  729  750  00 

Czechoslova- 
kia    

60,524,041.10 

60  524  041   10 

Serbia    
Rumania   .  .  . 
Greece    

26,780,465.56 
25,000,000.00 
10,000,000.00 

605>326.34 
1,794,180.48 

26,175,139.22 
23,205,819.52 
10  000  000  00 

Cuba    

10  000  000  00 

Liberia    

26,000.00 

26  000  00 

Total $9,565,091,511.54    $114,540,505.93    $9,450,551,005.61 

A  calculation  made  by  the  Treasury,  dated-  August  31 
last,  shows  that  the  debt  at  that  time  totaled  $9,450,- 
551,005.61.  In  the  beginning  it  was  $9,565,091,511.54, 
but  six  of  the  debtor  nations  have  made  payments 
amounting  in  all  to  $114,540,505.93.  These  nations  in- 
clude Great  Britain,  which  has  paid  $80,181.000  out  of 
a  total  indebtedness  of  $4,277,000,000;  France,  which 
has  reduced  a  debt  of  $2,987,000,000  by  $31,449,000: 
Koumania,  which  has  paid  $1,794,000  of  a  total  loan  of 
$25,000,000,  and  Belgium,  which  has  paid  $10,000  of  a 
loan  of  nearly  $350,000,000. 

Serbia  and  Cuba  have  also  paid  small  portions  of  their 
debt.  Italy,  owing  more  than  one  and  one-half  billions ; 
Czechoslovakia,  Greece,  and  Liberia  have  paid  nothing; 
nor  has  Eussia,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  money 
due  from  that  country  will  not  be  recovered  for  a  long 
time,  if  ever. 

Treasury  officials  are  not  inclined  to  discuss  the  loans 

*  Story  taken  from  New  York  Times  of  September  26. 


nor  the  progress  of  their  collections.  This  is  not  because 
of  a  desire  to  shut  off  information  from  the  public,  but 
because  delicate  negotiations  are  being  constantly  con- 
ducted with  the  debtor  nations.  There  is  continual  dan- 
ger of  treading  on  somebody's  diplomatic  toes. 

One  vexing  question  connected  with  the  war  loans  is 
the  collection  of  interest  upon  them.  Practically  all  the 
money  was  lent  at  five  per  cent.  The  interest  falls  due 
from  time  to  time.  It  is  not  always  paid.  Now  and 
then  Congress  prods  the  Treasury  and  wants  to  know 
what  is  going  on  in  the  collection  of  interest.  A  state- 
ment made  by  Treasury  officials  last  March  to  a  Con- 
gressional committee  snowed  that  $433,074,799.73  had 
been  paid  in  interest:  that  interest  due  in  October  and 
November,  1919,  and  amounting  to  $236,240,114.90. 
was  still  overdue,  and  that  the  total  interest  for  the  fiscal 
year  1920  would  amount  to  $463,215,613.06. 

The  advances  to  foreign  governments  were  made  for 
purchases  of  war  supplies  in  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing food  for  civilian  relief.  No  advances  for  any  pur- 
poses have  been  made  by  the  Treasury  since  May,  1919. 
However,  the  original  commitments  still  hold,  and  pay- 
ments upon  these  have  been  made  by  the  United  States 
to  the  foreign  countries. 

About  $97,000,000  still  remains  in  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  foreign  nations.  While  $9,565,091,511.54  has 
been  paid  out,  the  original  sum  authorized  as  a  loan 
amounted  to  $9,710,525,310.56,  and  certain  nations  have 
a  claim  against  the  balance  due  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  Government  hold  claims  against  some  of  those 
nations  to  the  amount  of  $48,000,000,  which  will  cut  the 
balance  practically  in  half. 

The  Treasury  has  established  a  policy  whereby  no 
money  will  be  lent  to  foreign  nations  from  these' bal- 
ances, so  that  they  may  pay  their  interest  out  of  the 
sum,  so  it  is  said.  The  nations  must  pay  the  interest 
themselves.  They  have  not  been  delivering  it  lately,  and 
negotiations  concerning  the  matter  are  proceeding  slowly 
and  with  great  care. 

Certain  critics  of  the  Treasury  insist  that  the  foreign 
countries  should  be  pressed  for  interest  charges ;  but  the 
Treasury,  while  silent  on  the  subject,  appears,  from  out- 
ward appearances  at  least,  to  hold  that  it  is  useless  to 
demand  money  from  those  who  cannot  pay.  It  seems  to 
be  the  old  story  of  the  bloodless  turnip. 

The  loans  made  to  the  allies  are  well-nigh  all  due  for 
immediate  payment,  or,  in  the  vernacular,  "on  demand." 
Authority  granted  under  the  First  Liberty  Loan  act 
allows  the  Treasury  to  change  this  demand  to  long-time 
obligations.  But  it  is  said  that  the  demand  time-limit 
still  exists. 

The  United  States  is  said  to  owe  France  $435,000,000 
for  railway  transport  charges  and  $3,000,000  for  port 
charges.  The  War  Department  purchased  certain  large 
supplies  in  France.  Sums  are  also  owed  for  transport 
of  men  and  material.  These  figures  have  not  yet  been 
made  public. 

To  offset  the  obligations  on  the  part  of  this  country, 
there  have  been  sales  for  cash  and  credit  by  the  United 
States,  both  to  the  allies  during  the  war  and  to  the  new 
nations  since  that  time.  Herbert  Hoover  is  said  to  have 
received  about  $80,000,000  in  obligations  from  foreign 
nations  for  foodstuffs.  The  Grain  Corporation  was  au- 
thorized to  sell  5,000,000  barrels  of  flour  on  credit.  The 
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Shipping  Board  is  said  to  have  sold  a  ship  in  Poland. 
The  navy  sold  supplies,  although  not  a  large  amount. 

llu^'r  -M|. •-  of  material  in  Kurope  since  the  war  have 
IHVII  made  by  the  United  States  Liquidation  Commis- 
sion. Supplies  sold  to  the  "young  nations"  on  credit 
amounted  to  $140,104,021.84,  but  the  $8,500,000  sale  to 
th«>  I'kraine  was  canceled,  as  the  contract  with  that  re- 
public was  not  carried  out.  Poland  received  supplies 
worth  nearly  $60,000,000. 

Supplies  totaling  $637,50S.r(rO  were  sold  to  other 
countries  by  the  Liquidation  Commission.  Four  hun- 
dred million  dollars  of  this  was  realized  through  an 
agreement  by  France  to  purchase  practically  all  of  the 
American  war  material  in  France  at  a  lump  sum.  Some 
of  the  sales,  us.  for  instance,  that  to  Portugal,  were  for 
cash.  In  addition  to  the  total  of  $777,905,103.23  worth 
of  sales.  Franco  purchased  war  material  billed  at  232,- 
565,047.51  francs,  and  individuals  and  corporations  got 
material  billed  at  689.007.30  francs. 

The  Liquidation  Commission's  report  says  that  eon- 
version  of  the  francs  into  dollars  "at  the  current  rute" 
and  adding  this  amount  to  the  sum  purchased  in  dollars 
makes  a  erand  total  of  $£22.923.225.82  for  all  the  sales 
of  War  Department  material  in  Europe.  In  payment 
for  this.  Government  bonds  aggregating  $564,233,302.87 
have  been  taken  from  France,  Belgium,  "and  eight  coun- 
tries of  Central  Europe  and  the  Near  East."  The 
French  bonds  were  for  $400,000.000.  Sales  amounting 
to  103,570,596.03  and  689.00  7.3fi  francs  were  made  for 
cash  on  delivery,  and  short-term  credits  were  taken  for 
the  rest 

"The  appropriate  Army  Service  has  been  taking  care 
of  the  collection  of  these  short-term  credits,  and  nearly 
all  of  them  have  been  liquidated  at  this  time,"  says  the 
commission's  report,  dated  May  1,  1920. 

Payments  for  these  supplies  must  be  collected  before 
any  final  accounting  may  be  had  with  the  foreign  na- 
tions. France,  Belgium,  and  Italy  are  said  to  have  large 
"set-off"  agreements  which  will  cancel  some  of  their  debt 
in  this  quarter. 

All  sorts  of  supplies  are  included  in  the  obligations. 
Poland  has  received  from  this  country  $12,000,000 
worth  of  railway  equipment,  food,  and  canned  meats. 
The  French  have  purchased  locomotives,  tank  cars,  and 
$1,000,000  worth  of  machine  tools.  Belgium  has  bought 
15,000,000  pounds  of  frozen  meat.  The  complete  list 
would  include  very  nearly  everything  that  an  army  uses. 


STATUS  or  OUB  PLBLIC  DEBT  JUNE  30,  1920. 

Bonds   .  $16,218,447,553.00 

Notes: 

Victory   Liberty   Loan 4,246.385,530. 00 

Treasury  Certificates: 

Tax   $1.804,382,800 

Loan   681,170.000 

Pittman  Act 250,375,000 

Special   Issue 24,000,000 

2,768,927.500.00 


War    Savings   Securities    (net   cash   re- 


ceipts) 


Total    Interi-tt-bparini:  debt... 

Debt  on  which  Interest  has  censed 

Non-interest-bearing   debt 


828,739,702.09 

24. 062.500.285. 0!) 

6,745,237.07 

230,075,944.91 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS* 

How  Its  Coercion  of  Nations  Violates 
Teachings  of  American  History 

By  THEODORE  STANFIELD 

THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS  proposes  that  the  body 
called  the  Council  may  coerce  member  States,  by 
force  of  arms  if  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  fact  his- 
tory cries  out  that  every  such  attempt  has  failed  and 
caused  war. 

The  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  discussed,  debated,  and  discarded  this  very  prin- 
ciple of  coercion  of  States.  It  was  embodied  in  the  Vir- 
ginia plan.  In  his  record  of  the  debates  of  the  conven- 
tion, James  Madison  quotes  himself  as  having  said 
concerning  the  Virginia  plan  on  June  19, 1787 : 

The  coercion  on  which  the  efficacy  of  the  plan  depends  can 
never  be  exerted  but  on  themselves  (referring  to  the  States). 
The  larger  States  will  be  impregnable.  I  lie  smaller  only  can 
feel  the  vengeance  of  it.  He  illustrated  the  position  by  the 
history  of  the  Amphlctyonic  Confederates  and  the  ban  of 
the  German  Empire.  It  was  the  cobweb  which  could  en- 
tangle the  weak,  but  would  be  the  sjiort  of  the  strong. 

Again,  on  July  14,  1787,  he  stated: 

The  practicability  of  making  laws,  with  coercive  sanction, 
for  the  States  as  political  bodies  has  been  exploded  on  all 
hands. 

CANNOT  COERCE  STATES 
Alexander  Hamilton  said : 

To  coerce  the  States  would  be  one  of  the  maddest  projects 
ever  devised.  No  State  would  ever  suffer  Itself  to  be  used 
as  an  instrument  of  coercing  another.  .  .  .  There  could 
be  no  cure  for  this  great  evil  but  to  enable  the  national  laws 
to  operate  on  individuals,  like  the  laws  of  the  States. 

Again : 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  old  confederation  is  de- 
fective ;  we  must  totally  eradicate  and  discard  this  principle 
(coercion  of  States)  before  we  can  expect  an  efficient  gov- 
ernment. The  gentlemen  who  have  spoken  today  have  taken 
up  the  subject  of  the  ancient  confederacies,  but  their  view 
of  them  has  been  extremely  partial  and  erroneous.  The  fact 
Is  that  the  same  false  and  impracticable  principle  ran 
through  the  ancient  governments.  The  first  of  these  govern- 
ments we  read  of  was  the  Amphictyonic  Confederacy.  The 
council  which  managed  the  affairs  of  this  league  possessed 
iwwers  of  a  similar  complexion  to  those  of  our  present  Con- 
gress. The  same  feeble  mode  of  legislation  In  the  heads  and 
the  same  powers  of  resistance  In  the  members  prevailed. 
When  a  requisition  was  made  it  rarely  met  a  compliance 
and  a  civil  war  was  the  consequence.  Those  that  were  at- 
tacked called  in  foreign  aid  to  protect  them ;  and  the  am- 
bitious Philip,  under  the  mask  of  an  ally  to  one,  invaded  the 
liberties  of  each  and  finally  subverted  the  whole. 

In  The  Federalist,  written  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
James  Madison,  and  John  Jay,  the  principle  of  coercion 
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of  States  is  fully  treated.  The  history  of  its  invariable 
failure  in  the  past,  its  failure  in  their  own  experience 
in  the  confederation  of  the  United  States,  and  its  neces- 
sary and  inevitable  failure  in  the  future  are  expounded 
in  decisive  fashion. 

THE  AMERICAN  PRINCIPLE 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  one  article,  stated  and  proved 
that  "the  great  and  radical  vice  in  the  construction  of 
the  confederation  is  in  the  principle  of  legislation  for 
States  or  governments  in  their  corporate  or  collective 
capacities  as  distinguished  from  the  individuals  of  which 
they  exist." 

In  another  issue  he  wrote : 

Whoever  considers  the  opulence  and  strength  of  several  of 
these  States,  single  at  the  present  juncture,  and  looks  forward 
to  what  they  will  become,  even  at  the  distance  of  half  a  cen- 
tury, will  at  once  dismiss  as  idle  and  visionary  any  scheme 
which  alms  at  regulating  their  movements  by  laws  to  operate 
upon  them  in  their  collective  capacities,  and  to  be  executed 
by  coercion  applicable  to  them  in  the  same  capacities. 

Even  in  those  confederacies  which  have  been  composed 
of  members  smaller  than  many  of  our  counties,  the  principle 
of  legislation  for  sovereign  States  supported  by  military 
coercion,  has  never  been  found  effectual.  It  has  rarely  been 
attempted  to  be  employed  but  against  the  weaker  members; 
and  in  most  instances  attempts  to  coerce  the  refractory  and 
disobedient  have  been  the  signals  of  bloody  wars,  in  which 
one  half  of  the  confederacy  has  displayed  its  banners  against 
the  other  half. 

In  brief,  the  old  reactionary  principle  is  that  of  the 
coercion  by  a  collection  of  States  of  any  disobedient 
State,  while  the  progressive  American  principle  is  that 
of  coercion  not  of  States,  but  of  individuals.  The  one 
disregards  the  traditions,  laws,  and  experience  of  history, 
and  that  of  our  own  great  and  successful  country  in 
particular;  the  other  would  take  such  steps  forward  as 
will  not  prevent  in  the  future  a  federation  of  the  peoples 
of  the  entire  world. 

It  is  obvious  that  coercion  of  States  by  other  States, 
in  the  light  of  our  own  national  experience  and  that  of 
the  previous  attempts  of  history,  proves  that  such 
coercion  results  only  in  failure.  Powerful  States  in  such 
unions  have  used  coercion  against  the  weak  States,  but 
the  protection  of  the  weak  has  not  been  insured  because 
of  the  indifference  of  the  strong.  The  recent  Polish 
incident  is  an  illustration  of  this  fact. 

ECONOMIC  PRESSURE 

The  application  of  economic  pressure  would  also  be 
unjust  and  ineffective.  Russia  has  been  under  economic 
pressure  for  several  years;  yet,  being  economically  inde- 
pendent, her  military  power,  though  impaired,  is  still  of 
sufficient  strength  to  threaten  the  safety  of  Europe,  and 
it  required  herculean  efforts  on  the  part  of  heroic  Poland 
to  defend  herself.  Attempted  economic  coercion  exerted 
against  the  British  Empire  would  be  futile,  as  it  is 
economically  independent.  Such  coercion  against  the 
United  States  would  only  serve  to  strengthen  our  con- 
viction in  the  cause  which  we  were  sustaining.  Depend- 
ence upon  economic  pressure  against  economically  inde- 
pendent States  is  obviously  ineffective  and  would  inflict 
punishment  upon  the  innocent  States  as  well  as  offend- 


ing States.  Economic  pressure  upon  small  States,  on 
the  other  hand,  would  place  in  the  hands  of  strong 
States  a  weapon  of  autocratic  coercion  which  would 
surely  work  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice. 

There  remains  the  principle  of  securing  world  peace 
by  a  government  of  laws  instead  of  a  world  government 
by  coercion.  Arbitration  has  not  sufficed.  Charles  Seig- 
nobos,  the  eminent  French  authority,  in  The  New 
Europe,  November  14,  1918,  wrote : 

But  arbitration,  far  from  being  a  rough  sketch  of  justice, 
is  the  negation  of  justice  between  nations.  It  presupposes 
that  all  differences  can  be  adjusted  within  the  framework 
of  a  lawsuit,  and  that  the  parties  at  variance  stand  upon 
the  same  level  morally.  It  declares  in  advance  that  it  is 
powerless  to  redress  any  violation  of  the  law,  since  it  does 
not  even  admit  that  the  State  can  be  considered  guilty  of  a 
crime,  and  hence  it  places  the  criminal  and  the  victim  upon 
the  same  level.  ...  To  discuss  with  the  brigand  the 
amount  of  the  ransom  which  he  is  to  exact  is  not  enlarging 
the  domain  of  justice ;  it  is  giving  a  fresh  sanction  to 
brigandage. 

A  WORLD  SUPREME  COURT 

The  world  court,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  operate 
upon  basic  principles  of  law  and  justice.  International 
laws  of  justice,  universally  accepted,  respected,  and 
cherished  by  mankind,  will  serve  as  a  world  code  to 
govern  the  decisions  of  the  judges. 

Upon  what  means  can  such  a  court  rely  to  enforce  its 
decisions?  What  evidence  does  our  own  history  offer 
that  sovereign  bodies  can  be  depended  upon  to  settle 
their  difficulties  amicably  in  accordance  with  a  court 
which  bases  its  decisions  upon  justice,  but  has  no  coercive 
power  over  the  sovereign  bodies  to  enforce  its  decisions  ? 

Oliver  Ellsworth,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  subsequently  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  the  United  States,  expressed  himself  in  the 
convention  of  Connecticut  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  as  follows : 

Hence  we  see  how  necessary  for  the  Union  is  a  coercive 
principle.  No  man  pretends  the  contrary ;  we  all  see  and 
feel  this  necessity.  The  only  question  is,  Shall  it  be  a 
coercion  of  law  or  a  coercion  of  arms?  There  is  no  other 
possible  alternative.  Where  will  those  who  oppose  a  coercion 
of  law  come  out?  Where  will  they  end?  A  necessary  con- 
sequence of  their  principles  is  a  war  of  the  States  one 
against  the  other.  I  am  for  coercion  by  law — that  coercion 
which  acts  only  upon  individuals.  This  Constitution  does 
not  attempt  to  coerce  sovereign  bodies,  States,  in  their  politi- 
cal capacity.  No  coercion  is  applicable  to  such  bodies  but 
that  of  an  armed  force.  If  we  should  attempt  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union  by  sending  an  armed  force  against  a 
delinquent  State,  it  would  involve  the  good  and  bad,  the 
innocent  and  guilty  in  the  same  calamity. 

But  this  legal  coercion  singles  out  the  guilty  individual, 
and  punishes  him  for  breaking  the  laws  of  the  Union.  All 
men  will  see  the  reasonableness  of  this ;  they  will  acquiesce, 
and  say,  Let  the  guilty  suffer. 

The  Constitution  explicitly  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  our  States.  It  provided  for  a  Supreme  Court  which 
could  interpret  the  national  laws  and  render  decisions 
against  individuals  and  enforce  them  by  means  of  stat- 
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.vhich  provided  for  the  punishment  of  individuals. 
But  it  has  no  power  over  the  States  as  sovereign  bodies. 
In  1861  individuals  resisted  the  National  Government; 
strictly,  no  State  as  such  did  so. 

Yet  thirty-one  States  have  been  heard  as  plaintiffs  or 
defendants  before  this  court.  Eighty-odd  decisions  in- 
volving States  have  been  made  and  every  decision  has 
IMI-II  complied  with,  although  the  Supreme  Court  and 
the  States  explicitly  recognized  that  the  court  had  no 
power  whatever  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

The  obedience  to  these  decisions  resulted  from  the 
recognition  of  its  impartial  justice,  the  respect  for  the 
fairness  of  its  justices,  its  codified  procedure,  and  its 
adherence  to  a  recognized  code  of  laws.  A  Supreme 
( 'ourt  of  the  world,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Harding,  operat- 
ing in  accordance  with  a  recognized  code  of  international 
laws  and  in  adherence  to  a  suitable  system  of  procedure, 
having,  because  of  its  character  and  organization,  the 
respect  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  can  discharge  just 
as  effectively  as  our  Supreme  Court  the  duty  of  settling 
differences  between  sovereign  bodies  without  impairing 
their  sovereignty. 

THE  LONG  ARM  OF  JUSTICE 

As  soon  as  the  people  of  the  world  have  attained  a 
sufficiently  high  standard  of  international  consciousness 
and  the  court  has  functioned  with  impartial  justice  and 
success,  they  may  be  willing  to  permit  the  court  powers 
of  coercion  over  individuals  who  attempt  to  bring  about 
international  disturbance  in  violation  of  recognized  in- 
ternational laws.  As  our  Supreme  Court  has  powers  of 
enforcing  punishment  on  individuals  who  violate  the 
supreme  laws  of  the  land,  so  a  Supreme  Court  of  the 
world  may  not  only  render  decisions  based  upon  justice, 
but  may  ultimately  be  endowed  with  "teeth"  and  enabled 
to  put  the  fear  of  God  into  the  hearts  of  individual 
violators  of  international  law  who  attempt  to  lead  na- 
tions to  aggression;  for  they  would  know  in  advance 
that  they  could  not  escape  the  grasp  of  the  long  arm  of 
justice. 

"Experience  is  the  oracle  of  truth ;  and  where  its  responses 
are  unequivocal  they  ought  to  be  conclusive  and  sacred."— 
(The  FederaUtt,  Article  XX.) 


PLANS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  ARMY 

On  September  8  the  War  Department,  through  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  sent  forth  to  the  country  the  following  official 
announcement  of  Its  plans.  It  is  a  condensed  statement; 
hence  any  attempt  to  shorten  it  would  be  to  mutilate  it. 
To  persons  who  are  interested  in  plans  for  disarmament  of 
the  nations,  or  who  dislike  the  idea  of  a  standing  army 
that  it  is  admitted  from  the  start  Is  to  "control  local  do- 
mestic disorder"  and  "operate  as  infantry  in  the  limited 
•me  required  for  guarding  industrial  centers,"  etc.,  this 
pronnnciamento  will  be  illuminating. 

To  quote  the  Associated  Press  dispatch : 

The  War  Department,  it  was  announced  yesterday,  is 
completing  the  organization  for  a  vast  emergency  army 
\vliirli  can  be  mobilized  and  equipped  for  offense  or  defense 
within  24  hours.  Under  this  plan  the  first  line  will  consist 
of  the  Regular  Army  of  300,000  troops;  the  national  guard, 
with  435,000  officers  and  men,  will  form  the  second  line.  A 


vast  reserve  force,  for  which  70,000  officers  have  already 
been  appointed  and  12,000  more  an-  under  consideration, 
will  form  the  final  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  section. 

While  the  number  of  troops  in  the  reserve  force  is  not 
definitely  fixed,  the  skeleton  organi/.Hiion  will  be  such  that 
It  can  be  expanded  to  any  size  the  emergency  may  require. 
The  only  limit  will  be  the  number  of  men  of  draft  age  In 
the  United  States. 

Divided  into  Districts 

Fur  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  great 
army,  the  country  has  been  divided  into  nine  military  dis- 
tricts, to  be  known  as  corps  areas,  and  which  will  displace 
the  six  departments  established  in  1910.  These  ureas  are 
organized  not  only  with  respect  to  the  military  population 
composed  within  their  boundaries,  but  also  with  reference 
to  supplementing  the  military  defense  of  the  coast  lines. 

Kadi  corps  area  will  contain  troops  from  the  Regular 
Army,  the  national  guard,  and  the  organized  reserves,  all 
organized  in  time  of  i>enee  into  brigades,  divisions,  and  army 
corps,  with  the  necessary  auxiliary  Mini  special  troops. 

Kuch  corps  area  commander  will  be  charged  with  all  the 
military  activities  in  his  urea,  and.  with  certain  exceptions, 
will  be  in  command  of  all  the  regular  and  organized  reserve 
personnel  stationed  therein.  He  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
founded with  the  commanders  of  tactical  corps  that  may  be 
organized  in  this  urea.  He  will  deal  direct  with  local  au- 
thorities, and  one  of  his  most  important  duties  is  that  which 
relates  to  the  organization  of  the  national  guard  and  organ- 
ized reserves. 

Development  of  National  Guard 

In  the  development  of  the  national  guard  careful  consid- 
eration will  be  given  not  only  to  its  function  in  war  and 
training  of  citizens  for  use  in  war,  but  also  with  relation  to 
its  use  as  State  forces  during  the  special  situations  it  will 
be  called  upon  to  meet  in  peuce  time.  Upon  the  national 
guard  will  fall  the  control  of  local  domestic  disorder.  It 
will  operate  as  infantry  in  the  limited  sense  required  for 
guarding  industrial  centers,  railroads,  docks,  bridges,  etc., 
in  disturbances  caused  by  violence,  fire,  flood,  or  epidemic. 

As  planned,  the  new  national  guard  will  not  only  be 
trained  as  coast  artillery,  anti-aircraft  units,  regiments  of 
heavy  guns  and  howitzers,  ammunition  and  supply  trains, 
etc.,  but  all  combat  commands  will  be  armed  with  rifles, 
pistols,  or  machine-guns,  so  that  any  local  unit  will  be  able 
to  operate  as  infantry  at  will. 

Strength  of  Guard 

The  strength  of  the  national  guard,  435,000,  Is  practically 
the  same  number  of  national  guard  officers  and  men  who 
were  serving  in  the  United  States  Army  on  June  30,  1918. 

The  strength  of  the  national  guard  to  be  allocated  to  each 
corps  area  now  is  being  considered  by  a  joint  committee  of 
Regular  Army,  national  guard,  and  organized  reserve  officers 
MI.  the  War  Department.  Committees  of  regular,  national 
guard,  and  reserve  officers,  of  which  the  two  latter  will  be 
a  majority,  will  determine  the  location  of  national  guard 
units. 

Of  the  70,000  reserve  officers  appointed  since  1918,  none 
have  been  given  definite  assignment  All  will  be  under  the 
orders  of  the  commander  of  the  corps  area  embracing  their 
residence  and  will  be  assigned  by  him  to  a  unit  of  the  or- 
ganized reserves  In  that  district 

As  organized,  the  reserves  will  be  distinctly  a  war  force 
and  will  not  be  called  to  the  colors  until  such  an  emergency, 
and  will  attract  a  class  of  citizens  who  do  not  feel  inclined 
or  are  unable  to  undertake  the  obligations  assumed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  national  guard.  Moreover,  as  it  will  be  main- 
tained as  a  skeletonized  force,  It  will  not  compete  with  the 
national  guard. 

The  policy  of  the  general  staff  contemplates  a  well-bal- 
anced force,  officered  by  regular,  national  guard,  and  organ- 
ized reserve  officers  and  capable  of  expansion  to  any  re- 
quired size.  The  expansion  to  the  limit  of  strength  will  take 
place  through  voluntary  enlistment  or  draft,  as  emergency 
may  demand. 
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THE  UNITED  STATES,  POLAND  AND 
RUSSIA 

Secretary  Colby's  Note  to  Italy— Polish  Minister's  Appeal 

The  American  Government's  position  on  the  Russian- 
Polish  situation  is  outlined  in  the  following  note  to  the 
Italian  Government,  addressed  to  Baron  Camillo  Romano 
Avezzana,  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States : 

AUGUST  10,  1920. 

EXCELLENCY:  The  agreeable  intimation,  which  you  have 
conveyed  to  the  State  Department,  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment would  welcome  a  statement  of  the  views  of  this  gov- 
ernment on  the  situation  presented  by  the  Russian  advance 
into  Poland,  deserves  a  prompt  response,  and  I  will  attempt 
without  delay  a  definition  of  this  government's  position,  not 
only  as  to  the  situation  arising  from  Russian  military  pres- 
sure upon  Poland,  but  also  as  to  certain  cognate  and  insep- 
arable phases  of  the  Russian  question,  viewed  more  broadly. 

This  government  believes  in  a  united,  free,  and  autono- 
mous Polish  State,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
earnestly  solicitous  for  the  maintenance  of  Poland's  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity.  From  this  attitude 
we  will  not  depart,  and  the  policy  of  this  government  will 
be  directed  to  the  employment  of  all  available  means  to 
render  it  effectual.  The  government  therefore  takes  no  ex- 
ception to  the  effort  apparently  being  made  in  some  quarters 
to  arrange  an  armistice  between  Poland  and  Russia,  but  it 
would  not,  at  least  for  the  present,  participate  in  any  plan 
for  the  expansion  of  the  armistice  negotiations  into  a  gen- 
eral European  conference,  which  would  in  all  probability 
involve  two  results,  from  both  of  which  this  country  strongly 
recoils,  viz :  the  recognition  of  the  Bolshevik  regime  and  a 
settlement  of  Russian  problems  almost  inevitably  upon  the 
basis  of  a  dismemberment  of  Russia. 

Friendly  Solicitude  for  Russia 

From  the  beginning  of  the  Russian  revolution,  in  March, 
1917,  to  the  present  moment,  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  followed  its  development  with 
friendly  solicitude  and  with  profound  sympathy  for  the 
efforts  of  the  Russian  people  to  reconstruct  their  national 
life  upon  the  broad  basis  of  popular  self-government.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States,  reflecting  the  spirit  of  its 
people,  has  at  all  times  desired  to  help  the  Russian  people. 
In  that  spirit  all  its  relations  with  Russia  and  with  other 
nations  in  matters  affecting  the  latter's  interests  have  been 
conceived  and  governed. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  was  the  first  gov- 
ernment to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the  revolution  and 
to  give  recognition  to  the  Provisional  Government  of  Russia. 
Almost  immediately  thereafter  it  became  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  enter  the  war  against  Germany  and  in  that 
undertaking  to  become  closely  associated  with  the  Allied 
nations,  including,  of  course,  Russia. 

The  war  weariness  of  the  masses  of  the  Russian  people 
was  fully  known  to  this  government  and  sympathetically 
comprehended.  Prudence,  self-interest,  and  loyalty  to  our 
associates  made  it  desirable  that  we  should  give  moral  and 
material  support  to  the  Provisional  Government,  which  was 
struggling  to  accomplish  a  twofold  task — to  carry  on  the 
war  with  vigor  and  at  the  same  time  to  reorganize  the  life 
of  the  nation  and  establish  a  stable  government  based  on 
popular  sovereignty. 

Sincere  Friendship  Felt 

Quite  independent  of  these  motives,  however,  was  the  sin- 
cere friendship  of  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  the  great  Russian  nation.  The  friendship 
manifested  by  Russia  toward  this  nation  in  a  time  of  trial 
and  distress  has  left  with  us  an  imperishable  sense  of  grati- 
tude. It  was  as  a  grateful  friend  that  we  sent  to  Russia  an 
expert  commission  to  aid  in  bringing  about  such  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  railroad  transportation  system  of  the  country 
as  would  reinvigorate  the  whole  of  its  economic  life  and  so 
add  to  the  well-being  of  the  Russian  people. 


While  deeply  regretting  the  withdrawal  of  Russia  from 
the  war  at  a  critical  time  and  the  disastrous  surrender  at 
Brest-Litovsk,  the  United  States  has  fully  understood  that 
the  people  of  Russia  were  in  nowise  responsible. 

The  United  States  maintains  unimpaired  its  faith  in  the 
Russian  people,  in  their  high  character  and  their  future. 
That  they  will  overcome  the  existing  anarchy,  suffering,  and 
destitution,  we  do  not  entertain  the  slightest  doubt.  The 
distressing  character  of  Russia's  transition  has  many  his- 
torical parallels,  and  the  United  States  is  confident  that 
restored,  free,  and  united  Russia  will  again  take  a  leading 
place  in  the  world,  joining  with  the  other  free  nations  in 
upholding  peace  and  orderly  justice. 

Vital  Decisions  to  be  Held  Up 

Until  that  time  shall  arrive  the  United  States  feels  that 
friendship  and  honor  require  that  Russia's  interests  must 
be  generously  protected,  and  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  de- 
cisions of  vital  importance  to  it,  and  especially  those  con- 
cerning its  sovereignty  over  the  territory  of  the  former 
Russian  Empire,  be  held  in  abeyance. 

By  this  feeling  of  friendship  and  honorable  obligation  to 
the  great  nation  whose  bravery  and  heroic  self-sacrifice  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  war, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  guided  in  its  reply 
to  the  Lithuanian  National  Council,  on  October  15,  1919,  and 
in  its  persistent  refusal  to  recognize  the  Baltic  States  ap 
separate  nations  independent  of  Russia.  The  same  spirit 
was  manifested  in  the  note  of  this  government  of  March  24, 
1920,  in  which  it  was  stated,  with  reference  to  certain  pro- 
posed settlements  in  the  Near  East,  that  "no  final  decision 
should  or  can  be  made  without  the  consent  of  Russia." 

In  line  with  these  important  declarations  of  policy,  the 
United  States  withheld  its  approval  from  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Council  at  Paris,  recognizing  the  independence  of 
the  so-called  Republics  of  Georgia  and  Azerbaijan,  and  so 
instructed  its  representative  in  southern  Russia,  Rear  Ad- 
miral Newton  A.  McCully.  Finally,  while  gladly  giving  rec- 
ognition to  the  independence  of  Armenia,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  has  taken  the  position  that  the  final  de- 
termination of  its  boundaries  must  not  be  made  without 
Russia's  co-operation  and  agreement.  Not  only  is  Russia 
concerned  because  a  considerable  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
new  State  of  Armenia,  when  it  shall  be  defined,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Russian  Empire;  equally  important  is  the 
fact  that  Armenia  must  have  the  good  will  and  the  protective 
friendship  of  Russia  if  it  is  to  remain  independent  and  free. 

Good  Will  Proved 

These  illustrations  show  with  what  consistency  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  been  guided  in  its  foreign 
policy  by  a  loyal  friendship  for  Russia.  We  are  unwilling 
that  while  it  is  helpless  in  the  grip  of  a  non-representative 
government,  whose  only  sanction  is  brutal  force,  Russia  shall 
be  weakened  still  further  by  a  policy  of  dismemberment, 
conceived  in  other  than  Russian  interests. 

With  the  desire  of  the  Allied  Powers  to  bring  about  a 
peaceful  solution  of  the  existing  difficulties  in  Europe  this 
government  is,  of  course,  in  hearty  accord  and  will  support 
any  justifiable  steps  to  that  end.  It  is  unable  to  perceive, 
however,  that  a  recognition  of  the  Soviet  regime  would  pro- 
mote, much  less  accomplish,  this  object,  and  it  is  therefore 
averse  to  any  dealings  with  the  Soviet  regime  beyond  the 
most  narrow  boundaries  to  which  a  discussion  of  an  armis- 
tice can  be  confined. 

That  the  present  rulers  of  Russia  do  not  rule  by  the  will 
or  the  consent  of  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  Russian 
people  is  an  incontestable  fact.  Although  nearly  two  and  a 
half  years  have  passed  since  they  seized  the  machinery  of 
government,  promising  to  protect  the  Constituent  Assembly 
against  alleged  conspiracies  against  it,  they  have  not  yet 
permitted  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  popular  election.  At 
the  moment  when  the  work  of  creating  a  popular  repre- 
sentative government  based  upon  universal  suffrage  was 
nearing  completion,  the  Bolsheviki,  although  in  number  an 
inconsiderable  minority  of  the  people,  by  force  and  cunning 
seized  the  powers  and  machinery  of  government  and  have 
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rout  timed  to  use  them  with  savage  oppression  to  maintain 
themselves  in  power. 

No  Internal  Interference  Desired 

Without  a iii  desire  to  interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of 
the  llussiau  people,  or  to  suggest  what  kiiul  of  government 
they  should  have,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
cvi'iv.ss  the  hope  that  they  will  soon  lind  a  way  to  set  up  u 
nmctit  representing  their  free  will  and  purpose.  When 
that  time  comes  the  United  Slates  will  consider  the  meas- 
ure.-, in  practical  assistance  which  can  be  tuken  to  promote 
the  restoration  of  Uussia,  provided  Uussiu  has  not  taken 
itself  wholly  out  of  the  pale  of  the  friendly  interest  of  other 
nations  by  the  pillage  and  oppression  of  the  Poles. 

it  is  not  possible  tor  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  recognize  the  present  rulers  of  Uussia  as  a  government 
with  winch  the  relations  common  to  friendly  governments 
can  be  maintained.  This  conviction  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a ni  particular  political  or  social  structure  which  the  Uus- 
siuii  iivopie  themselves  may  sec  lit  to  embrace.  It  rests  upon 
a  wholly  different  set  of  tacts.  These  tacts,  which  none  dis- 
putes, have  cum  meed  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
against  its  will,  that  the  existing  regime  in  Uussia  is  based 
upon  the  negation  of  every  principle  of  honor  and  good  faith 
and  e\ery  usage  and  contention  underlying  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  international  law — the  negation,  iu  short,  of  every 
principle  upon  which  it  is  possible  to  base  harmonious  and 
u  n>iiui  relations,  whether  of  nations  or  of  individuals. 

The  responsible  leaders  of  the  regime  have  frequently  and 
openly  boasted  that  they  are  willing  to  sign  agreements  and 
undertakings  with  foreign  powers,  while  not  having  the 
sligutcst  intention  of  observing  such  undertakings  or  carry- 
ing out  such  agreements.  This  attitude  of  disregard  of  obli- 
gations voluntarily  entered  into  they  base  upon  the  theory 
that  no  compact  or  agreement  made  with  a  non-Bolshevist 
got  eminent  can  have  any  moral  force  for  them. 

They  have  not  only  avowed  this  as  a  doctrine,  but  have 
exemplified  it  in  practice.  Indeed,  upon  numerous  occasions 
the  responsible  siwjkesmen  of  this  power,  and  its  official 
agencies,  have  declared  that  it  la  their  understanding  that 
the  very  existence  of  Bolshevism  in  Uussia,  the  maintenance 
of  their  own  rule,  depends,  and  must  continue  to  depend, 
uiHtn  the  occurrence  of  revolutions  in  all  other  great  civilized 
nations,  Including  the  United  States,  which  will  overthrow 
and  destroy  their  governments  and  set  up  Bolshevist  rule  in 
their  stead.  They  have  made  it  quite  plain  that  they  intend 
to  use  every  means,  including,  of  course,  diplomatic  agencies, 
to  promote  such  revolutionary  movements  in  other  countries. 

It  is  true  that  they  have  in  various  ways  expressed  their 
willingness  to  give  "assurances"  and  "guarantees"  that  they 
will  not  abuse  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  diplomatic 
agem-ies  by  using  them  for  this  purpose.  In  view  of  their 
own  declarations,  already  referred  to,  such  assurance  and 
guarantees  cannot  he  very  seriously  regarded.  Moreover,  it 
is  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  that  the  Bolshevist  Government  is  itself  subject  to 
the  control  of  a  political  faction,  with  extensive  interna- 
tional ramifications  through  the  Third  Internationale,  and 
that  this  body,  which  is  heavily  subsidized  by  the  Bolshevist 
nineut  from  the  public  revenues  of  Uussia,  has  for  its 
openly  avowed  aim  the  promotion  of  Bolshevik  revolutions 
throughout  the  world. 

The  leaders  of  the  Bolshevik  have  boasted  that  their  prom- 
ises of  non-interference  with  other  nations  would  in  nowise 
bind  the  agents  of  this  body.  There  Is  no  room  for  reason- 
able doubt  that  such  agents  would  receive  the  support  and 
protection  of  any  diplomatic  agencies  the  Bolshevik!  might 
have  in  other  countries.  Inevitably,  therefore,  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  the  Bolshevist  Government  would  become 
a  channel  for  intrigues  and  the  propaganda  of  revolt  against 
the  institutions  and  laws  of  countries  with  which  it  was  at 
pence,  which  would  be  an  abuse  of  friendship  to  which  en- 
lightened governments  cannot  subject  themselves. 

No  Common  Ground  is  Seen 

In  the  view  of  this  government,  there  cannot  be  any  com- 
mon ground  upon  which  it  can  stand  with  a  power  whose 


conceptions  of  international  relations  are  so  entirely  alien 
to  its  own,  so  utterly  repugnant  of  its  moral  sense.  There 
can  be  no  mutual  conlldeuce  or  trust,  no  respect  even.  If 
pledges  are  to  be  given  and  agreements  made  with  a  cynical 
repudiation  of  their  obligations  already  in  the  mind  of  one 
of  the  parties.  We  cannot  recognize,  hold  official  relations 
wilh,  or  give  friendly  reception  to  the  agents  of  a  govern- 

i it  which  is  determined  and  hound  to  conspire  against  our 

institutions,  whose  diplomats  will  be  the  agitators  of  dan- 
gerous revolt,  whose  spokesmen  say  that  they  sign  agree- 
ments with  110  intention  of  keeping  them. 

To  summarize  the  position  of  this  government,  I  would 
say,  therefore,  in  response  to  Your  Excellency's  inquiry, 
that  it  would  regard  with  satisfaction  a  declaration  by  the 
Allies  and  associated  powers  that  the  territorial  integrity 
and  true  boundaries  of  Uussia  shall  be  respected.  These 
boundaries  should  properly  include  the  whole  of  the  former 
Russian  Kmpire,  with  the  exception  of  Finland  proper,  ethnic 
1'oland,  and  such  territory  as  may  by  agreement  form  a  part 
of  the  Armenian  State. 

The  aspirations  of  these  nations  for  independence  are 
legitimate.  Each  was  forcibly  annexed  and  their  liberation 
from  oppressive  alien  rule  involves  no  aggressions  against 
Uussia's  territorial  rights,  and  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  public  opinion  of  all  free  peoples.  Such  a  declaration 
presupposes  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  troops  from  the 
territory  embraced  by  these  boundaries,  and  iu  the  opinion 
of  this  government  should  be  accompanied  by  the  announce- 
ment that  no  transgression  by  Poland,  Finland,  or  any  other 
power  of  the  line  so  drawn  and  proclaimed  will  be  permitted. 

Thus  only  can  the  Bolshevist  regime  be  deprived  of  its 
false  but  effective  api>eal  to  Uusslan  Nationalism  and  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  inevitable  challenge  of  reason  and  self- 
respect  which  the  Uussian  people,  secure  from  invasion  and 
territorial  violation,  are  sure  to  address  to  a  social  phil- 
osophy that  degrades  them  and  a  tyranny  that  oppresses 
them. 

The  policy  herein  outlined  will  command  the  support  of 
this  government. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest 
consideration. 

(Signed)  BAINBBIDOE  COLBY. 

His  Excellency  Baron  Camillo  Romano  Avezzana,  Ambas- 
sador of  Italy. 

POLISH  MINISTER'S  APPEAL 

With  a  promptness  that  did  credit  to  his  ardor,  but  that 
from  the  diplomatic  standpoint  was  open  to  criticism,  Prince 
Lubormirski,  Minister  from  Poland  to  the  United  States,  on 
the  l-'th  issued  the  following  appeal  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States: 

In  the  note  of  the  American  Government  to  the  Italian 
Ambassador,  the  United  Stales  points  out  its  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  an  independent  Poland,  while  firmly 
stating  Its  attitude  toward  the  Uussian  people  and  I'.olshe- 
vism.  The  American  Government,  true  to  its  traditions, 
which  for  100  years  have  been  those  of  Poland,  has  sounded 
in  this  critical  hour  a  firm,  true  declaration  for  Poland's 
freedom  and  independence.  In  this  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment maintains  the  position  toward  Poland  taken  by 
President  Wilson  at  the  peace  conference. 

The  statement  that  the  United  States  will  employ  all  avail- 
able means  In  the  maintenance  of  a  free  Poland  will  I  am 
convinced,  inspire  Poland  with  a  new  spirit  of  hope  n's  soon 
as  It  is  known.  But  immediately  the  question  presents  itself 
as  to  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase  "all  available  means" 
which  the  American  Government  states  it  is  willing  to  ren- 
der In  defense  of  Poland's  independence  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity. 

All  who  know  what  is  taking  place  in  Poland  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  the  organization  of  thousands  of  volunteers 
their  need  for  clothing,  rifles,  and  ammunition,  the  Influx  of 
i  million  refugees  who  have  fled  westward  before  the  ad- 
vancing tide  of  the  Hed  army,  increasing  the  spread  of  the 
dreaded  typhus— all  who  realize  this  readily  will  understand 
what  Poland  needs,  and  needs  immediately,  before  it  is  too 
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Such  aid  Is  rendered  more  imperative  by  tile  aimouuce- 
ment  of  the  Soviet  terms  of  the  armistice.  Not  only  do  they 
require  the  demobilization  of  Poland's  armies,  but  behind 
their  terms  they  seek  to  clear  for  the  Red  army  the  passage 
to  Germany  and  even  farther.  This  is,  therefore,  no  time 
to  enter  into  the  theoretical  discussion  of  what  aid  might 
be  granted  by  the  phrase  "all  available  means." 

The  continued  accusation  directed  against  Poland,  that 
she  is  imperialistic,  means  to  me  that  in  the  minds  of  many 
there  is  a  complete  misunderstanding  of  the  psychology  and 
tactics  of  Bolshevism.  Bolshevism  is  only  possible  by  the 
continued  advance  of  the  Red  army  and  through  the  provo- 
cation of  communist  revolution  in  other  countries.  Poland 
and  her  government  have  long  understood  this,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  annihilation  by  the  advancing  wave  and  seeking 
to  protect  others,  was  forced  to  undertake,  for  defensive 
purposes,  an  offensive  action. 

Our  war  is  not  and  never  was  a  war  with  the  Russian 
people,  for  whom  Poland  has  a  sincere  and  true  sympathy. 
This  was  realized  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  Russians, 
the  great  writer  Merezkowski,  politicians  of  high  esteem, 
such  as  Rodiszew;  Sawiekow,  a  leader  of  the  social  revolu- 
tion; Gippias  Philosophow,  and  many  others  who  appealed 
to  the  Polish  nation  for  assistance  to  Russia.  This  co-oper- 
ation of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  representatives  of  Russia 
with  the  Polish  Government  and  the  Polish  army  proves  con- 
clusively that  the  real  Russia  is  on  our  side,  and  that  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  Russia,  as  stated  in  this 
note,  is  essentially  that  of  Poland. 

POLAND'S  FORMAL  REPLY 

On  August  28,  after  consideration  of  military  conditions 
in  Poland  and  Russia,  Poland  replied  to  the  United  States. 
The  note  is  appended : 

"LEGATION  OF  POLAND, 
"WASHINGTON,  August  28,  1920. 

"BAINBHIDGE  COLBY,  Secretary  of  State. 

"SIR:  I  have  been  requested  by  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Poland  to  convey  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  its 
thanks  for  the  essential  principles  on  the  Polish  situation 
expressed  in  your  note  of  August  10  to  the  Italian  Ambas- 
sador. 

"The  declaration  that  the  United  States  Government  and 
the  American  Nation  are,  by  way  of  the  employment  of  all 
available  means,  solicitous  for  the  maintenance  of  political 
independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  a  united,  free,  and 
autonomous  Polish  State,  is  very  gratifying  to  the  Polish 
nation,  and  has  been  highly  appreciated  by  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment as  a  guarantee  that  the  rights  of  the  Polish  nation 
shall  never  be  curtailed.  Poland  sees  in  it  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  deep  sympathy  which  unites  both  nations,  and 
which  has  so  many  times  been  demonstrated  in  their  his- 
torical development. 

"I  am  authorized  to  express  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment deep  gratitude  for  its  open  condemnation  of  the  politi- 
cal system  and  methods  of  the  Bolshevist  Government 

'The  note  of  August  10  reached  Warsaw  at  a  time  when 
Poland  was  flooded  by  overwhelming  Bolshevist  forces  and 
when,  owing  to  the  lack  of  material  means,  only  a  great 
moral  strength  could  win  the  Battle  of  Warsaw.  At  this 
decisive  moment  the  weighty  words  expressed  in  the  note 
proved  a  valuable  moral  support. 

War  Declared  Defensive 

"By  the  supreme  effort  of  our  national  army  not  only  was 
Warsaw  saved,  but  this  victory  will,  with  the  help  of  Provi- 
dence, contribute  in  a  considerable  degree  to  the  weakening 
the  Bolshevist  power,  which,  having  brutally  seized  the 
governmental  machinery  of  Russia,  is  straining  its  efforts  to 
force  upon  the  world  its  oligarchic  principles,  which  are  con- 
trary to  the  general  conception  of  justice  and  democracy 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  assuring  you,  in  the  name  of  the 
Polish  Government,  that  we  share  the  feelings  of  sympathy 
ernm  t  Slim  Pe°Ple  &S  manlfested  b?  tne  American  Gov- 

"This  war,  which  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  attack  made 


on  Polish  cities,  is  a  defensive  war,  and  is  waged  against 
Bolshevism  and  not  against  the  Russian  people. 

"The  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  Russian  nation,  head- 
ing the  true  Russian  democratic  movement,  see  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Polish  war  endeavors  the  national  Russian  in- 
terest. They  acknowledge  them  as  a  very  important  factor 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  Russian  nation  from  Bolshevist 
oppression,  which  for  two  and  a  half  years  has  been  destroy- 
ing the  moral  and  material  strength  of  Russia. 

"And,  indeed,  in  this  struggle  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, whose  armies  are  still  devastating  Polish  territories, 
the  Polish  Government  has  always  been  guided  only  by  its 
duty  to  defend  the  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
Poland  and  guard  Europe  against  the  Bolshevist  wave. 

"Accept,  sir,  the  renewed  assurance  of  my  highest  con- 
sideration. 

"CASIMIB  LUBOMIBSKL," 

POLAND'S  APPEAL  TO  THE  WORLD 

To  justify  her  action,  Poland  issued  the  following  appeal 
to  all  the  nations : 

"In  the  critical  hour  of  its  decisive  struggle,  Poland  turns 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  to  tell  them  that  her  fall  will  be 
due  not  only  to  overbearing  might,  but  also  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  a  world  which  calls  itself  democratic  and  freedom- 
loving,  a  world  of  principles  of  liberty  for  individuals  and 
nations.  Can  the  conscience  of  the  world  be  still  regarding 
the  crimes  to  be  committed  on  the  Vistula  by  the  former 
generals  of  Nicholas? 

"At  this  most  tragic  hour  and  in  view  of  our  endless 
misery,  in  view  of  the  crime  to  be  committed  on  the  Vistula, 
we  are  making  your  conscience,  the  conscience  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  responsible. 

"Your  indifference  can  once,  as  in  1772,  1795,  1831,  1863, 
allow  these  troops  of  the  East  to  destroy  the  beginnings  of 
freedom  which,  founded  in  the  ruins  of  the  czardom  of 
Nicholas  and  William,  may  now  disappear  beneath  Bolshe- 
vist imperialism.  May  your  conscience  stir  you  into  action. 
If  Polish  freedom  dies,  tomorrow  yours  will  be  threatened. 

"On  the  8th  of  September,  1831,  the  Russian  army  cap- 
tured Warsaw— a  second  Waterloo.  Think  how  the  fall  of 
Poland  may  become  the  commencement  of  a  new  World  War, 
with  a  hecatomb  a  hundredfold  greater,  which  the  free  de- 
mocracies of  the  West  will  have  to  place  on  the  altar  of 
their  own  national  defense. 

"Bolshevist  victory  on  the  Vistula  threatens  all  western 
Europe — a  new  World  War  hangs  over  the  world  like  a 
storm  cloud. 

"Wake  up,  nations  of  the  world!  Humanity,  Right,  and 
Truth  call  you.  You  hesitate?  Are  you  afraid  of  war?  It 
will  come  to  you  as  it  came  to  us.  It  is  on  your  threshold ; 
it  will  be  too  late  to  save  yourselves.  Not  only  our  future 
but  your  future  is  at  stake  today  on  the  Vistula." 


RUSSIA'S  SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  AND 
POLICY 

Appended  are  some  typical  documents  indicating  the  policy 
of  the  Russian  Soviet  Government  toward  other  nations  and 
the  terms  it  lays  down  to  Socialists  without  Russia,  who 
may  be  considering  working  with  the  proletarian  autocracy. 

APPEAL  TO  THE  WORKERS  OF  ASIA 
This  was  sent  to  the  conference  at  Baku,  held  early  in 
September,  under  the  auspices  of  the  "Third  Internationale," 
which  is  the  informal  agency  used  by  Lenin  to  define  his 
position  when  he  does  not  care  to  go  to  similar  extremes  in 
his  dealings  with  the  governments  with  which  he  is  nego- 
tiating. 

"What  does  the  Communist  International  represent?  The 
Communist  International  is  the  organization  of  millions  of 
revolutionary  workers  in  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  France 
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England,  and  America,  who,  awakened  by  the  thunders  of 
the  war  and  driven  by  hunger,  have  risen  In  order  no  longer 
to  work  for  the  rich,  but  to  work  for  themselves;  in  order 
no  longer  to  lift  their  arms  against  their  own  fellow-citizens, 
against  the  suffering  and  hungering  brother  peoples.  l>ut  to 
UNO  them  In  their  own  defense  against  the  exploiters. 

"Tin-so  workers  have  recognized  the  fact  Hint  thoy  can 
only  triumph  through  unity,  through  the  binding  together 
of  their  forces,  and  they  organized  lust  year  the  organiza- 
tion that  they  needed,  the  Communist  International,  which, 
.1.  -pite  all  the  persecutions  by  the  capitalist  government*, 
in  the  year  and  a  half  of  Its  existence  has  heroine  the  very 
soul  of  the  struggle  for  liberation  carried  on  by  the  workers 
ami  revolutionary  i>easants  in  the  whole  world. 

Why  Call  Was  Issued 

"Why  does  the  Communist  International  call  a  congress 
of  the  Persian,  Armenian,  and  Turkish  peasants  and  work- 
ers? What  has  it  to  offer  to  them?  What  does  It  demand 
of  them?  The  fighting  workers  and  peasants  of  Kurope  and 
America  turn  to  you  because  you,  like  them,  are  suffering 
under  the  yoke  of  world  capitalism;  because  you,  like  them, 
are  obliged  to  fight  against  the  international  exploiters,  and 
because  the  union  of  the  Persian,  Armenian,  and  Turkish 
peasants  and  workers  with  the  great  army  of  the  European 
and  American  proletarla  will  make  this  army  stronger  and 
will  speed  the  death  of  capitalism,  thus  bringing  about  the 
liberation  of  the  workers  and  peasants  of  the  whole  world. 

"Peasants  and  workers  of  Persia,  the  Teheran  Government 
of  the  Kadars  and  its  retinue  of  provincial  khans  have  plun- 
dered and  exploited  you  through  many  centuries.  The  land, 
which,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Sherlat,  was  your  com- 
mon property,  has  been  taken  possession  of  more  and  more 
by  the  lackeys  of  the  Teheran  Government;  they  trade  it 
away  at  their  pleasure ;  they  lay  what  taxes  please  them 
upon  you,  and  when,  through  their  mismanagement,  they 
got  the  country  into  such  a  condition  that  they  were  unable 
to  squeeze  enough  juice  out  of  it  themselves,  they  sold  Per- 
sia last  year  to  English  capitalists  for  £2,000,000,  so  that  the 
latter  will  organize  an  army  in  Persia  that  will  oppress  you 
still  more  than  formerly,  and  so  the  latter  can  collect  taxes 
for  the  khans  and  the  Teheran  Government  They  have 
sold  the  naphtha  sources  In  south  Persia  and  thus  helped 
plunder  the  country. 

"Peasants  of  Mesopotamia,  the  English  have  declared  your 
country  to  be  independent,  but  80,000  English  soldiers  are 
stationed  in  your  country,  are  robbing  and  plundering,  are 
killing  you,  and  are  violating  your  women. 

"Peasants  of  Anatolia,  the  English,  French,  and  Italian 
governments  hold  Constantinople  under  the  mouths  of  their 
cannon.  They  have  made  the  Sultan  their  prisoner;  they 
are  obliging  him  to  consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  what 
Is  purely  Turkish  territory ;  they  are  forcing  him  to  turn  the 
country's  finances  over  to  foreign  capitalists  in  order  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  better  to  exploit  the  Turkish  peo- 
ple, already  reduced  to  a  state  of  beggary  by  the  six-year 
war.  They  have  occupied  the  coal  mines  of  Hercules;  they 
are  holding  your  ports;  they  are  sending  their  troops  into 
your  country  and  are  trampling  down  your  fields. 

Appeal  to  the  Armenians 

"Peasants  and  workers  of  Armenia,  decades  ago  you  be- 
came the  victims  of  the  intrigues  of  foreign  capital,  which 
launched  heavy  verbal  attacks  against  the  massacres  of  the 
Armenians  by  the  Kurds  and  incited  you  to  fight  against 
the  Sultan  in  order  to  obtain  through  your  blood  new  con- 
cessions and  fresh  profits  daily  from  the  bloody  Sultan. 
During  the  war  they  not  only  promised  you  Independence, 
but  they  incited  your  merchants,  your  teachers,  and  your 
priests  to  demand  the  land  of  the  Turkish  peasants  in  order 
to  keep  up  an  eternal  conflict  between  the  Armenian  and 
Turkish  peoples,  so  that  they  could  eternally  derive  profits 
out  of  this  conflict;  for  as  long  as  strife  prevails  between 
you  and  the  Turks,  just  oo  long  will  the  English,  French, 
and  American  capitalists  be  able  to  hold  Turkey  in  check 
through  the  menace  of  an  Armenian  uprising  and  to  use  the 
Armenians  as  cannon  fodder  through  the  menace  of  a  po- 
grom by  Kurds. 


"Peasants  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  Independence  was  prom- 
ised to  you  by  the  English  and  by  the  French,  and  now  they 
hold  your  country  occupied  by  their  armies,  now  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  French  dictate  your  laws,  and  you,  who  have 
freed  yourselves  from  the  Turkish  Sultan,  from  the  Con- 
stantinople Government,  are  now  slaves  of  the  Paris  and 
London  governments,  which  merely  differ  from  the  Sultan's 
Government  in  being  stronger  and  better  able  to  exploit  you. 

"You  all  understand  this  yourselves.  The  Persian  peas- 
ants and  workers  have  risen  against  their  traitorous  Teheran 
Government  The  peasants  in  Mesopotamia  are  in  revolt 
against  the  English  troops,  and  the  English  newspapers  are 
reporting  losses  suffered  in  fighting  against  the  masses  of 
the  people  near  Bagdad.  You  peasants  in  Anatolia  have 
rushed  to  the  banner  of  Kemal  Pasha  in  order  to  fight 
against  the  foreign  invasion,  but  at  the  same  time  we  hear 
that  you  are  trying  to  organize  your  own  party  of  people, 
a  genuine  peasants'  party  that  will  be  willing  to  fight  even 
if  the  Pashas  are  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Entente  ex- 
ploiters. Syria  has  no  peace,  and  you,  Armenian  peasants, 
whom  the  Entente,  despite  its  promises,  allows  to  die  from 
hunger  in  order  to  keep  you  under  better  control,  you  are 
understanding  more  and  more  that  it  is  silly  to  hope  for 
salvation  by  the  Entente  capitalists.  Even  your  bourgeois 
government  of  the  Dashnakists,  the  lackeys  of  the  Entente, 
is  compelled  to  turn  to  the  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Govern- 
ment of  Russia  with  an  appeal  for  peace  and  help. 

To  Defy  Foreign  Capitalists 

"Peasants  and  workers  of  the  Near  East,  if  you  organize 
yourselves;  If  you  form  your  own  Workers'  and  Peasants' 
Government;  if  you  arm  yourselves;  if  you  unite  with  the 
Red  Russian  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Army,  then  you  will 
be  able  to  defy  the  English,  French,  and  American  capital- 
ists ;  then  you  will  settle  accounts  with  your  own  exploiters ; 
then  you  will  find  it  possible,  in  a  free  alliance  with  the 
workers'  republics  of  the  world,  to  look  after  your  own  in- 
terests; then  you  will  know  how  to  exploit  the  resources  of 
your  country  in  your  own  interest  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
working  people  of  the  whole  world,  that  will  honestly  ex- 
change the  products  of  their  labor  and  mutually  help  each 
other. 

"We  want  to  talk  over  all  these  questions  with  you  at  the 
congress  in  Baku.  Spare  no  effort  to  appear  in  Baku  on 
September  1  In  as  large  numbers  as  possible.  You  march 
year  in  and  year  out  through  the  deserts  to  the  holy  places 
where  yon  show  your  respect  for  your  past  and  for  your 
God.  Now  march  through  deserts,  over  mountains,  and 
across  rivers  in  order  to  come  together  to  discuss  how  you 
can  escape  from  the  bonds  of  slavery,  how  you  can  unite  as 
brothers,  so  as  to  live  as  men.  free  and  equal. 

On  September  1  thousands  of  Persian,  Turkish,  and  Arme- 
nian peasants  and  workers  must  meet  in  peaceful  reunion 
in  Baku  for  the  great  liberation  council  of  the  peoples  of 
the  Near  East 

"For  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national : 

"G.  Zinovief,  Chairman ;  Karl  Radek,  Secretary. 

"For  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of  the  Russian 
Communist  Party: 

"K.    Bukharin.    W.    Worovsky,    A.    Salabanova     G 
Kllnger. 

"For  the  All   Russian  Central  Committee  of  the  Trade 
Union  Associations: 
"A.  Losovsky. 

"For  the  English  Socialist  Party  : 
"W.  MacLean.  Tom  Quelch. 

"For  the  Factory  and  Shop  Councils  of  England : 
"Jacques  Tanner,  G.  M.  Murphy. 

"For  the  French  Delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International : 

"Jacques  Sadoul,  A.  Rosmer,  K.  Dellnleres. 

"For  the  Italian  Delegation  to  the  Congress  of  the  Com- 
munist International: 

"D.  Serattl.  W.  Vaclrca,  N.  Rombacci,  A.  Orazladei. 

"For  the  Communist  Party  of  Poland : 
"J.  Marchlevskl  (KarsM)." 
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LENIN'S  MESSAGE  TO  THE  FRENCH  SOCIALISTS 

The  following  statement  appeared  early  in  September  in 
L'Humanitie,  the  French  Socialist  journal,  as  an  officially 
guaranteed  account  of  the  demands  recently  made  by  Lenin. 
He  said : 

"You  talk  and  talk  about  joining  the  Third  Internationale. 
Do  you  know  what  that  means?  It  means  Red  revolution, 
with  blood  and  fire.  It  means  martyrdom  and  persecution. 
It  means  the  formation  by  you  of  a  Communist  Party  on 
Russian  lines,  which  shall  owe  full  allegiance  to  Moscow 
and  accept  my  decrees  as  infallible.  It  means  obedience  and 
sacrifice.  It  means  that  the  day  of  half  measures  is  past, 
and  that  waverers  must  be  expelled.  He  that  is  not  with 
us  is  against  us.  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  our  goal  of  world 
revolution  be  achieved. 

"(1)  The  Socialist  Party  must  radically  change  the  char- 
acter of  its  daily  propaganda  in  the  press. 

"(2)  As  regards  colonies,  the  party  must  pitilessly  expose 
the  activities  of  the  bourgeois  imperialists  and  aid,  not  only 
in  word  but  in  deed,  all  movements  toward  liberation,  tak- 
ing as  the  watchword  that  the  imperialists  must  give  up 
colonies,  that  fraternal  sentiments  must  be  developed  in 
French  working  masses  toward  the  working  population  of 
the  colonies,  that  systematic  propaganda  must  be  carried  on 
in  the  French  army  against  oppression  of  colonies. 

"(3)  Expose  the  falsity  and  hypocrisy  of  social  patriot- 
ism. Prove  systematically  to  the  workers  that  without  a 
revolutionary  upset  of  capitalism,  no  arbitration,  no  project 
of  disarmament,  will  save  humanity  from  new  imperialist 
wars. 

"(4)  The  French  Socialist  Party  must  begin  the  organiza- 
tion of  Communist  elements  in  the  heart  of  the  Workers' 
General  Federation  in  order  to  combat  social  traitors  at  the 
head  of  this  Federation. 

"(5)  The  Socialist  Party  must  obtain,  not  in  word,  but 
in  deed,  the  complete  subordination  of  the  Parliamentary 
group. 

"(6)  The  present  majority  section  of  the  party  must  break 
radically  with  reformism  and  free  its  ranks  from  elements 
that  do  not  wish  to  follow  the  new  revolutionary  path. 

"(7)  The  party  must  change  its  name  and  present  itself 
before  the  whole  world  as  the  Communist  Party  of  France. 

"(8)  At  a  time  when  the  Bourgeoisie  decrees  a  state  of 
siege  against  workers  and  the  chiefs,  French  comrades  must 
recognize  the  necessity  of  combining  legal  action  with  illegal 
action. 

"(9)  The  French  Socialist  Party,  as  well  as  all  parties 
who  wish  to  adhere  to  the  Third  Internationale,  must  con- 
sider as  strictly  obligatory  all  decisions  of  the  Communist 
Internationale.  The  Communist  Internationale  takes  into 
account  the  various  conditions  under  which  the  workers  of 
the  various  countries  are  compelled  to  struggle." 

This  appeal  has  not  met  with  a  favorable  response. 
French  socialism  is  proving  itself  conservative  In  temper 
and  far  from  willing  to  enter  upon  imitation  of  the  Russian 
experiment.  It  is  this  fact  that  has  strengthened  the  hands 
of  Premier  Millerand  in  his  negotiations  with  the  powers 
and  that  has  enabled  him  to  take  an  unusually  stiff  nation- 
alistic policy.  The  moderation  of  the  French  Socialists  at 
this  juncture  is  proving  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  Re- 
public, just  as  the  control  of  labor  in  the  United  States  by 
the  Federation  of  Labor  tends  to  stabilize  the  country  and 
enable  its  statesmen  to  proceed  on  an  increasingly  nation- 
alistic course. 

At  this  writing  the  Bolshevik  organization  seems  to  be 
crumbling  before  the  forces  of  Poland.  The  whole  of  Lith- 
uania is  about  to  be  freed  from  Soviet  domination.  The 
Bolshevik!  have  lost  heavily  in  the  Ukraine.  Our  best  ad- 
visers assure  us  that  the  Russian  people  will  assume  control 
of  their  affairs  no  later  than  the  coming  spring. 


IT  IS  REPORTED 

That  Arequipa,   the  second  city   of  Peru,  is  nearly  free 
from  illiteracy. 


That  automobiles   in   the  United   States  kill   one  person 
every  thirty-five  minutes. 


That  Canada  has  at  least  300,000,000  acres  available  for 
agricultural  development. 


That  in  1921  France  contemplates  the  construction  of  six 
submarines  of  1,100  tons  each. 


That  a  daily  air  mail  service  has  been  inaugurated  be- 
tween London  and  Amsterdam. 


That  the  United  States  is  exporting  rice  to  Japan  at  the 
rate  of  100,000  pounds  a  month. 

That  New  Zealand  is  becoming  an  important  market  for 
American  manufactured  articles. 


That  the  wheat  crop  in  Western  Australia  for  this  year 
will  yield  about  18,000,000  bushels. 


That  a  law  has  been  promulgated  in  France  prohibiting 
the  export  of  works  of  art  from  that  country. 


That  an  aerial  mail  service  is  to  be  established  by  the 
Mexican  Government  between  Mexico  City  and  Tampico. 


That  infant  mortality  has  reached  an  amazing  figure  in 
France  since  the  war,  the  rate  in  Paris  being  50  per  cent. 


That  Kintaro  Sitoa,  student,  twenty-six  years  of  age,  liv- 
ing in  Tokyo,  has  invented  a  paper  that  does  not  tear  when 
wet. 


That  in  Jugo-Slavia  there  are  200,000  Nazarenes,  who 
refuse  absolutely  to  participate  in  war  or  fighting  of  any 
kind. 


That  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  narcotic  drug  addicts 
in  the  United  States  are  boys  and  girls  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 


That  Quebec  has  six  hydroplanes,  equipped  for  patrolling 
purposes,  which  carry  fire-fighters  over  the  provincial 
forests. 


That  typhus  and  cholera  are  raging  disastrously  through- 
out the  Crimea  and  other  sections  dominated  by  General 
Wrangel. 


That  the  French  Minister  of  Labor  has  published  statis- 
tics showing  that  deaths  in  France  in  1919  exceeded  the 
births  by  200,000. 


That  the  German  War  Organization  states  that  during 
the  World  War  1,718,608  German  soldiers  and  24,726  sailors 
were  killed,  with  5,009  missing. 


That  trade  between  Argentina  and  Germany  is  being  re- 
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sumed  on  an  Increasing  scale,  the  scarcity  of  ships  being 
considered  the  chief  limiting  factor. 


That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  decided  to  discontinue  the  Red  Croat  Magazine  because 
of  the  Increased  cost  of  publication. 


That  the  railway  authorities  in  Japan  have  decided  to 
substitute  electricity  for  steam  on  all  lines,  reducing  the 
number  of  locomotives  by  40  per  cent 


TliMt  the  American  Chaniber  of  Commerce  at  Manila  has 
passed  a  resolution  asking  Congress  to  give  the  Philippine 
Islands  a  territorial  form  of  government. 

That  of  the  200  returned  soldiers  who  have  been  training 
for  the  teaching  profession  In  Ontario  nearly  all  were  suc- 
nl  in  passing  the  courses  prescribed  for  certificates. 


That  by  far  the  largest  single  channel  through  which 
sugar  was  consumed  in  the  I'nited  States  last  year  was  that 
of  candy,  approximately  350,000,000  pounds  being  given  as 
a  conservative  estimate. 


That  there  has  been  official  confirmation  of  the  Intention 
of  the  Mexican  Government  to  install  Immediately  thirty 
new  wireless  stations,  at  an  approximate  cost  of  500,000 
pesos  (value  of  peso  Is  $0.498). 


That  the  American  Red  Cross  has  made  an  appropriation 
of  $4,000  to  make  available  four  additional  scholarships  for 
nurses  taking  the  special  course  In  public  health  nursing 
given  by  Kings  College,  London. 


That  Mexico  is  one  of  the  largest  Latin-American  cus- 
tomers fur  automobiles,  the  1020  exports  of  motor  vehicles 
from  the  I'nited  States  to  Mexico  having  been  exceeded 
only  by  those  to  Cuba,  Argentina,  and  Brazil. 


That  the  Minister  of  Persia  »t  Washington,  In  a  commu- 
nion ion  of  July.  1920,  stated  that  the  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce  of  that  country  has  opened  a  bureau  of 
information  for  the  development  of  foreign  trnde. 


That  a  new  German-Argentine  radiotelegraph  company 
has  been  organized,  under  the  name  of  the  "Transradlo," 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  direct  radio  service  between 
Germany  and  the  southern  countries  of  South  America. 


That  Miss  Clara  D.  Noyes.  Director  of  Nursing  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  is  making  a  tonr  of  Inspection  of  the 
Kcd  Cross  nursing  sen-Ice  In  Europe,  particularly  through 
the  Balkan  States.  Greece,  Czecho-SIovaMa,  and  Poland. 


That  the  Belgian  Cabinet  has  proposed  the  formation  of 
a  national  commission  to  study  the  economic  situation  of 
Belgium,  and  that  a  commission  of  sixty-five  members  has 
been  named,  to  act  under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry 
of  Economic  Affairs. 


That  new  records  were  made  In  the  sugar  transactions  of 
the  rnited  st.-it.-s  with  other  countries  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1920,  and.  although  the  uneven  dlstri- 


imtion  of  available  supplies  of  it  in  the  United  States  led 
to  continued  high  retail  prices,  It  seemingly  did  not  restrict 
the  total  consumption. 


That  the  first  of  a  series  of  regional  health  conferences 
authorized  by  the  International  Health  Conference  that  was 
called  at  Cannes,  France,  In  1019  by  the  league  of  Red 
Cross  Societies,  will  be  held  In  Washington,  December  6-13, 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  conditions  of 
the  country  relative  to  venereal  diseases. 


RUSSIA'S  POLICY  QUESTIONED 

The  following  questionnaire  to  the  Russian  Government, 
issued  by  the  Allies,  Indicates  why  the  Soviet  Government 
Is  not  immediately  welcomed  to  the  confraternity  of  nations. 
No  answer  has  yet  been  given : 

"1.  Are  the  delegates  of  the  Soviet  Government  the  only 
persons  holding  the  right  to  trade  outside  of  Russia? 

"2.  Are  the  members  of  the  Soviet  Government  the  only 
liersons  within  Russia  with  whom  foreign  commercial  Inter- 
ests are  authorized  to  deal? 

"3.  What  Is  the  legal  effect,  or  what  will  be  the  conse- 
quences, of  contracts  made  (a)  with  organizations  or  per- 
sons in  parts  of  the  former  Russian  Empire  which  for  the 
moment  do  not  recognize  the  authority  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment? (5)  with  organizations  or  persons  within  Soviet 
Uussiii  who  are  not  included  within  the  scope  of  question  2? 

"4.  Under  what  form  and  under  what  laws  will  contracts 
be  made  and  how  will  they  be  carried  out  (a)  if  the  con- 
tract is  made  In  an  allied  country?  (fo)  If  the  contract  Is 
made  in  Russia? 

"5.  What  are  the  commercial  relations  between  the  cen- 
tral soviet  and  the  local  Soviets,  and  what  control  does  the 
central  soviet  exercise  over  the  local  Soviets? 

"6.  What  are  the  personal  rights  of  foreigners  trading  In 
Russia?  That  Is  to  say,  Is  the  Soviet  Government  prepared 
to  guarantee  to  them  (a)  Freedom  of  entry,  sojourn  and 
departure?  (6)  The  abandonment  of  all  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  Government  to  impose  laws  restricting  their 
personal  liberty?  (c)  The  abandonment  of  all  efforts  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Government  to  deny  possession  or  ex- 
portation of  any  commodities  which,  according  to  European 
custom,  would  bo  considered  as  the  personal  property  of 
traders,  which  would  be  necessary  to  the  traders  or  which 
should  have  been  procured  by  them  through  regular  com- 
mercial transactions?  (d)  Freedom  of  telegraphic  commu- 
nication in  cipher  or  commercial  code  and  freedom  of  postal 
communication? 

"7.  What  will  be  the  guarantees  given  for  the  execution 
of  contracts  for  labor  and  of  other  contracts  for  personal 
service? 

"8.  What  will  be  the  nature,  the  extent,  etc.,  of  conces- 
sions for  mines,  forests,  etc.? 

"9.  What  conditions  will  be  Imposed  upon  allied  ships  In 
Bolshevist  ports?  What  will  be  the  measures  taken  for  the 
execution  and  surveillance  of  contracts  for  loading  and  un- 
loading, for  the  payment  and  perception  of  port  and  docking 
rights,  conditions  under  which  crews  may  disembark,  their 
security,  and  other  general  matters  ordinarily  handled  by 
official  consular  agents  in  other  countries? 

"10.  What  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  laws  In  Russia 
pertaining  to  allied  nationals  who  have  taken  out  patents 
or  who  have  registered  trade-marks  or  designs?  Is  the  pro- 
tection resulting  from  the  registration  of  a  patent,  of  a 
trade-mark,  or  of  copyrights  which  foreigners  formerly  en- 
Joyed  in  Russia  recognized  by  the  Soviet  Government?  Has 
the  Soviet  Government  confiscated  to  Its  own  profit  or  other- 
wise modified  rights  of  this  nature  which  foreigners  formerly 
enjoyed  in  Russia?  Is  It  possible  to  renew  the  demands  for 
the  protection  of  these  rights;  and.  If  so,  how? 

"11.  Is  the  Soviet  Government  disposed  to  permit,  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws  of  allied  countries,  the  constitution  of 
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a  Russian  organization  or  company  with  which  contracts 
could  be  made  and  which  could  prosecute  or  be  prosecuted 
under  the  laws  of  Allied  or  other  European  countries? 

"12.  Referring  to  question  4  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in 
the  note  of  M.  Krussin  on  May  29,  is  the  Soviet  Government 
prepared  to  give  guarantees  for  the  lifting  of  restrictions 
against  the  sale  and  free  export  of  various  kinds  of  com- 
modities actually  in  Russia? 

"13.  What  measures  does  the  Soviet  Government  contem- 
plate concerning  taxes  to  be  imposed  upon  commercial  rep- 
resentatives, whether  or  not  they  be  official  allied  representa- 
tives, in  Russia? 

"14.  What  are  the  provisions  in  force  in  Russia  with  re- 
gard to  customs  duties,  rights  of  excise,  railway  and  other 
transit  rates,  and  what  commercial  code  is  in  force  in 
Russia? 

"15.  What  disposition  does  the  Soviet  Government  intend 
to  make  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  sustenance,  lodgings, 
etc.,  to  allied  representatives,  official  or  not,  during  their 
stay  in  Russia? 

"16.  What  is  the  exact  meaning  and  the  purpose  of  the 
demand  of  M.  Krassin  that  documents  recognized  as  legal 
in  one  country  should  be  recognized  as  legal  in  the  other? 
What  are  the  documents  to  which  he  alludes?" 


THE  APPEAL  OF  IRAK-MESOPOTAMIA 

When  Congress  assembles  in  December  it  will  have  laid 
before  it  by  a  sympathizing  lawmaker  the  following  appeal 
of  the  Arabs  against  the  treatment  they  have  received  under 
the  Peace  Treaty  and  under  subsequent  "deals"  of  Great 
Britain  and  France.  The  spirit  that  is  reflected  in  this  pro- 
test has  led  to  military  resistance  in  Mesopotamia  during 
the  summer  that  has  caused  the  British  Government  con- 
siderable trouble  and  has  forced  reconstruction  of  its  mili- 
tary policy  in  middle  Asia  and  India.  The  appeal  says : 

"The  Arabian  nation  has  fought  during  the  recent  war  at 
the  sides  of  the  Allies  to  liberate  itself  from  foreign  yoke, 
reconquer  its  past  glory,  continue  its  special  r61e  in  the 
work  of  civilization  of  the  Orient,  and  realize  by  its  unity 
and  independence  its  national  aspirations  as  other  peoples 
have  done. 

"The  noble  Allies  have  promised  their  help  in  this  gener- 
ous work  and  have  declared  through  their  respective  gov- 
ernments and  parliaments  that  their  object  in  this  great 
war  was  to 'render  oppressed  people  independent,  and  to 
establish  their  liberty,  to  decide  their  own  fate,  and  to  select 
their  form  of  government. 

Cites  Treaty 

"Great  Britain  concluded  a  well-known  treaty  with  his 
majesty  King  Hussein,  wherein  she  recognized  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Arabian  nation,  from  the  Taurus  and  the  north 
of  the  Vilayet  of  Mossoul  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the 
Indian  Ocean,  with  the  Red  Sea  as  the  southern  frontier. 

"President  Wilson  confirmed  this  treaty  by  the  noble  prin- 
ciples which  he  proclaimed  and  which  the  Allies  adopted 
and  accepted  as  the  basis  for  a  durable  peace.  According 
to  sentiments  embodied  in  the  declarations  of  Lord  Edward 
Grey,  the  British  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  before  the 
parliamentary  commission  of  foreign  affairs  on  October  23, 
1916 ;  according  to  the  declarations  of  M.  Briand,  president 
of  the  French  council  in  1915;  according  to  a  response  of 
the  Allies  to  an  address  of  the  Central  Powers  transmitted 
through  the  mediation  of  the  United  States  Ambassador  at 
Paris ;  according  to  the  response  of  the  Allies  to  the  address 
of  President  Wilson  on  May  22,  1917 ;  according  to  the  reso- 
lution of  the  French  Parliament  of  June  5,  1917 ;  according 
to  that  of  the  Senate  of  May  6 ;  according  to  the  speech  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  on  June  9,  1917,  at  Glasgow; 
and  according  to  a  large  number  of  other  declarations,  it 
was  clearly  acknowledged  that  all  peoples,  small  or  great, 
have  the  right  to  declare  their  lot  with  entire  freedom  and 
that  all  secret  treaties  incompatible  with  their  independence 
are  to  be  done  away  with. 


No  Relief  Has  Come 

"But  the  great  war  ended  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
And  yet  the  country  groans  as  before  under  a  foreign  occu- 
pation, which  has  caused  it  great  losses,  both  material  and 
moral,  and  which  has  paralyzed  the  progress  of  its  affairs 
in  a  way  which  has  compromised  its  political  situation. 

"We  unanimously  proclaim  the  complete  independence  of 
the  Arabian  nations.  .  .  .  We  declare  the  present  mili- 
tary occupation  at  an  end,  to  be  replaced  by  responsible 
national  government.  We  express  our  desire  to  conserve 
the  friendship  of  our  allies  and  to  respect  their  present  and 
future  interests,  as  well  as  the-  interests  of  the  other  powers. 
We  petition  them  to  recognize  our  independence  and  to 
withdraw  from  our  country  their  troops,  which  will  then  be 
replaced  by  a  national  army,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able 
to  play  an  effective  r81e  in  the  work  of  civilization  and  of 
human  progress." 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

THAT  A  SUB-COUNCIL  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS, 
to  deal  specifically  with  American  problems,  might  well 
be  formed,  and  that  friends  of  the  plan  are  to  be  found, 
is  indicated  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  from  its  correspondent,  Charles  A.  Selden, 
from  whose  cable  message,  August  20,  we  quote : 

Suggestion  has  been  made  to  the  secretariat  of  the  League 
of  Nations  by  an  ambassador  from  a  South  American  repub- 
lic accredited  to  a  European  country  that  the  League  create 
within  itself  a  Western  Hemisphere  sub-council,  to  which 
would  be  referred  for  action  all  matters  particularly  affect- 
ing either  North  or  South  American  States.  Although  the 
identity  of  this  ambassador  may  not  be  revealed,  it  is  only 
fair  to  say  he  is  not  a  representative  of  Brazil,  which  is  one 
of  four  small  powers  now  represented  on  the  League  Council. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  pass  on  the  merits  of  this 
suggestion,  but  the  man  making  it  has  been  assured  that  he 
may  have  the  privilege  of  bringing  up  the  matter  at  the  first 
session  of  the  League  Assembly  in  November,  and  that  its 
consideration  will  be  within  the  province  of  that  body.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  hoped  that  he  will  bring  it  up,  as  it  is  con- 
sidered to  contain  the  most  interesting  possibilities  in  the 
way  of  discussion  of  the  whole  matter  of  League  organiza- 
tion. It  is  of  the  character  of  business  which  the  friends  of 
the  League  earnestly  hope  will  come  before  the  Assembly, 
regardless  of  what  action  may  be  taken  on  this  particular 
proposition. 

The  diplomat  making  the  proposal  thinks  its  adoption 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  removing  the  objection  of  the 
United  States  to  joining  the  League  and  also  would  be  re- 
assuring to  the  South  American  States.  He  thinks  it  a  con- 
sistent and  logical  supplement  to  Article  XXI  of  the  League 
Covenant,  which  says  nothing  in  the  Covenant  shall  affect 
the  validity  of  "regional  understandings,  like  the  Monroe 
Doctrine."  It  would,  he  thinks,  be  a  regional  arrangement 
itself,  which  would  make  the  League  more  workable. 

GREEKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  are  by  no  means  a 
unit  favoring  Venezelos's  rule  in  Greece  or  the  vigor  and 
whole-hearted  way  in  which  he  is  using  the  Grecian 
army  against  the  Turkish  Nationalist  forces.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  American  Greeks  undoubtedly  are  with  the 
statesman  who  has  emerged  from  the  post-war  negotia- 
tions with  a  maximum  of  personal  prestige  and  with 
startling  extension  of  the  national  domain.  But  a 
minority,  who  are  of  the  old  Royalist  faction  and  who 
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claim  to  be  against  the  highly  ambitious  policy  of  "New 
Greece,"  are  active.  Claiming  to  represent  105  leagues — 
membership  given  as  350,000 — the  officials  of  these  dis- 
senting organizations  recently  .cabled  to  France,  Great 
Britain,  Italy,  and  Japan  and  their  representatives  in 
the  Supreme  Council  the  following  message: 

"As  Interpreters  of  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Greece, 
who,  under  the  present  reign  of  terror  in  Greece,  are  unable 
to  choose  their  own  rulers  and  direct  their  own  destinies,  as 
well  as  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Greeks  In  America, 
Ktrvpt,  France,  Italy,  and  England,  bound  together  In  hun- 
dreds of  I."\  ,-iiist  leagues,  whose  sentiments  we  here  express, 
we  strongly  protest  against  the  contemplated  employment 
of  the  Greek  army  against  the  Turkish  Nationalists  in  Asia 
Minor. 

"The  Greeks  will  not  fight  at  the  behest  of  a  dictator  who 
drives  them  to  war.  They  fight  as  free  men,  masters  of  their 
own  destinies,  or  not  at  all.  Do  not  forget  that  the  world 
will  condemn  the  massacre  of  Greeks  throughout  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  which  must  Inevitably  result  from  your  follow- 
ing the  counsels  of  one  who  is  ready  to  sacrifice  every  con- 
sideration to  his  personal  ambition." 

INTERNATIONAL  AMITY  ANTD  NAVAL  EFFICIENCY  profit 
by  all  efforts  of  government  to  reduce  intemperance. 
Whether  in  times  of  peace  or  of  war,  sober  officers  and 
seamen  are  less  belicose.  Drunkenness  has  been  respon- 
sible for  many  port  brawls  and  many  cases  of  official 
insubordination.  There  will  be  more  than  national 
interest,  therefore,  in  the  recent  order  relative  to  alcohol 
issued  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Navy.  It  said : 

"Only  In  cases  of  extreme  emergency  will  the  purchase  of 
Intoxicating  liquors  be  permitted,  and  each  purchase  shall 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  bureau,  stat- 
ing clearly  the  circumstances  that  necessitated  such  a  pur- 
chase. 

"No  further  use  of  whisky  will  be  made  from  naval  med- 
ical supply  depots  except  hospitals,  and  when  the  supply 
now  on  hand  at  the  supply  depots  has  become  exhausted,  no 
further  purchases  will  be  made  and  whisky  will  be  stricken 
from  the  supply  table  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
navy. 

"When  whisky  Is  no  longer  available  and  a  medical  officer 
deems  alcoholic  stimulation  absolutely  essential  for  thp  pres- 
ervation of  human  life,  the  ethyl  alcohol  obtainable  from 
supply  officers  may  be  prescribed  and  used  In  such  vehicle 
as  the  Individual  cases  demand." 

Alcohol  used  aboard  ships  for  other  than  medicinal  pur- 
poses la  being  denatured,  It  was  stated  at  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, by  adding  to  It  certain  substances  and  labeling  the 
containers  to  the  effect  that  it  la  dangerous  to  drink  the 
contents.  Stringent  methods  have  been  adopted  to  prevent 
the  drinking  of  alcohol  by  the  men  in  the  navy. 

Whisky  Is  not  necessary  for  medicinal  purposes,  except  In 
rare  cases,  medical  officers  of  the  navy  say,  and  In  those 
rare  cases  ethyl  alcohol  can  be  used. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  AND  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

were  discussed  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce  held  in  Paris.  Some  advo- 
cates of  the  system  went  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the  dis- 


inclination of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
join  with  other  nations  in  use  of  this  standard  of  meas- 
urement was  hostile  to  the  cause  of  peace.  More  of  them 
contended  that  trade  friction  undoubtedly  was  caused 
by  the  lack  of  uniformity.  Ere  the  conference  adjourned 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

"Whereas  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
adopted  as  Its  first  principle  a  policy  of  hearty  world  co- 
operation ;  and 

"Whereas  there  does  exist  at  the  present  time  a  bewilder- 
ing confusion  in  the  weights  and  measures  of  the  allied 
nations;  and 

"Whereas  this  confusion  and  waste  during  the  'World 
War'  was  an  element  of  serious  loss  and  danger  and  In  time 
of  peace  this  confusion  continues  and  acts  as  an  almost  In- 
surmountable obstacle  to  efficient  world  co-operation ;  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  Congress  assembled  In  Paris,  France,  urges  world  uni- 
formity of  units  of  weights  and  measures  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  commerce  through  co-operation,  co-ordination, 
standardization,  simplification,  education,  tabulation,  Inven- 
tion, production,  efficiency,  accountancy,  reconstruction, 
world  health,  prevention  of  war  and  trade  losses,  and  even 
the  prevention  of  war  itself,  or,  at  least,  the  lengthening  of 
peace;  and  the  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  urges 
Great  Britain  and  America,  the  only  great  nations  of  the 
world  that  have  not  as  yet  standardized  on  the  exclusive 
legality  of  meter-llter-gram  within  their  Jurisdiction,  to 
forthwith  standardize  on  these  world  units  for  the  everlast- 
ing benefit  of  themselves  and  the  whole  world  In  peace  and 
war." 

WAR'S  MORTALITY  HAS  BEEN  the  object  of  study  by 
the  Society  for  Studying  the  Social  Consequences  of  the 
War,  with  headquarters  at  Copenhagen.  Accepting  its 
statistics  as  having  an  approximate,  if  not  entire,  accu- 
racy, the  American  Red  Cross  has  sent  forth  the  figures 
with  its  endorsement.  They  have  to  do  with  France, 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, Bulgaria,  Roumania,  Serbia,  and  Russia  in  Eu- 
rope, and  they  cover  the  period  between  August,  1914, 
and  November,  1918.  We  quote  from  the  Red  Cross 
Bulletin : 

At  the  end  of  1913  these  nations  had  a  total  population  of 
400,850,000  persons.  Under  normal  conditions  this  popula- 
tion should  have  Increased,  by  the  middle  of  1919,  to  424,- 
210,000.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however.  It  had  fallen  at  this 
time  to  389,030,000.  The  Danish  statistical  experts,  there- 
fore, conclude  that  a  loss  of  actual  and  potential  human 
life  to  the  amount  of  over  35,000,000  persons  Is  due  to  the 
war. 

The  loss  attributable  to  each  cause  was  as  follows :  Killed 
In  war,  9,819,000;  deaths  due  to  augmentation  of  mortality, 
economic  blockades,  war  epidemics,  5,301,000;  fall  In  birth 
rate,  due  to  mobilization  of  fifty-six  million  men,  20,200,000; 
total  loss  in  actual  and  potential  life,  35,320,000. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  MORAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE was  held  in  Paris  since  we  last  went  to  press.  The 
call  for  its  assembly  was  issued  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock, 
the  eminent  British  jurist,  and  it  had  among  its  attend- 
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ants  a  large  number  of  the  best  representatives  of  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  culture ;  for  no  racial  or  religious  lines 
were  drawn.  Broadly  speaking,  the  discussions  ranged 
around  the  ways  and  means  of  moralizing  instruction 
given  to  youth  in  geography,  economics,  industry,  art, 
science,  and  religion,  so  that  right  ideas  of  national 
values  and  international  co-operation  might  also  be 
inwrought. 

THE  ECCLESIASTICAL  OR  HUMANITARIAN  ORGANIZA- 
TION that  was  not  hampered  by  its  "international" 
affiliations  during  the  war  was  the  rare  exception.  No 
racial  or  nationalistic  loyalties  cut  across  its  path  of 
smooth  working  administration.  It  knew  none  of  the 
pangs  that  the  Papacy,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Ecu- 
menical Missionary  Alliance,  or  the  International  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  movement  had  to  endure.  The  conditions  became 
miserable  enough.  Nor  has  the  flight  of  time  since  the 
Armistice  very  substantially  altered  the  situation  for 
the  better.  Thus,  at  the  meeting  of  the  international 
committee  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Geneva,  recently  held, 
the  French  and  the  German  national  committees  re- 
fused to  co-operate,  and  the  conference  closed  without 
the  breach  being  healed  and  with  a  committee  named  to 
act  as  a  mediator  during  the  coming  months.  A  few 
weeks  later,  in  the  same  city,  a  Miners'  Congress  was 
held,  with  two  hundred  delegates  present,  representing 
five  million  trades  unionists.  A  Briton  presided  and  a 
German  acted  as  secretary.  The  meeting  was  harmoni- 
ous, and  the  delegates  separated  with  former  enemies 
singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  "Frisch  auf,  Kamaraden," 
and  the  "International,"  after  having  formally  voted  to 
declare  a  general  strike  if  the  governments  of  Europe 
renewed  war  on  a  large  scale. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  INTERCOMMU- 
NICATION, provided  for  in  the  League  Covenant,  met 
for  preliminary  negotiations,  in  Washington,  October  8, 
with  the  United  States  represented  by  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral Burleson,  Under-Secretary  of  State  Davis,  Admiral 
Benson,  of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  Walter  B.  Eogers, 
who  is  an  expert  student  of  the  subject,  with  his  knowl- 
edge fortified  by  control  of  the  foreign  news  distributing 
service  of  the  United  States  during  the  war.  The  text 
of  the  official  call  sent  out  by  the  American  Department 
of  State  is  appended : 

"Preliminary  to  the  International  conference  to  consider 
questions  relating  to  International  communication,  repre- 
sentatives of  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  will  meet  in  Washington  on  October  8  to  de- 
termine the  date  and  prepare  the  agenda  for  the  conference. 
The  conference  will  be  called  to  meet  in  Washington  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date. 

"The  conference  will  be  of  a  world-wide  character.  Its 
scope  will  be  the  whole  field  of  electrical  communications 
between  nations.  Its  object  will  be  to  find  means  of  im- 
proving cable,  radio,  telephone,  and  telegraph  communica- 
tions throughout  the  world  and  to  discuss  the  status  and 
use  of  these  electrical  communications  in  both  peace  and  war. 

"The  conference  was  agreed  upon  by  the  allied  and  asso- 
ciated powers  In  Paris  in  May,  1919.  Congress,  in  an  act 
approved  December  17,  1919,  requested  and  authorized  the 
President,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United 


States,  to  call,  in  his  discretion,  an  international  conference 
to  assemble  in  Washington  and  to  appoint  representatives 
on  the  pa'rt  of  the  United  States  to  consider  all  international 
aspects  of  communication  by  telegraph,  telephone,  cable, 
wireless  telephone,  and  wireless  telegraphy,  and  to  make 
recommendations  with  a  view  to  providing  the  world  with 
adequate  facilities  for  international  communication." 

THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLIC  or  QUARNERO  was  proclaimed 
by  Captain  Gabriele  d'Annunzio  September  10,  who 
summoned  a  constituent  assembly  to  meet  in  Fiume  six 
weeks  later  and  draw  up  legislation.  He,  as  self-ap- 
pointed head  of  the  new  republic,  took  the  following 
oath: 

"I,  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  first  legionary  of  the  legion,  pro- 
claim the  Italian  regency  of  Quarnero.  I  swear,  on  this 
sacred  banner  of  youth,  on  this  relic  of  heroic  blood,  and  on 
my  soul,  that  I  will  continue  to  fight  with  every  force  and 
every  arm,  until  my  last  breath,  against  every  one  and 
everything,  that  this  Italian  soil  forever  may  be  united  to 
Italy. 

"I  proclaim  this  regency  as  the  devoted  and  armed  inter- 
preter of  free  will,  expressed  by  acclamation  by  a  majority 
of  the  sovereign  people  in  Fiume  in  parliament  assembled, 
from  this  balcony,  where  was  announced  the  liberation  of 
the  city,  on  September  12,  1919,  and  where  many  times  was 
confirmed  the  eternal  will  of  Fiume  toward  the  mother 
country." 

A  FRANCO-BELGIAN  OFFENSIVE  AND  DEFENSIVE  mili- 
tary alliance  was  worked  out  during  August,  after  Great 
Britain  had  decided  not  to  enter  it.  The  step  marked 
the  waxing  influence  of  France  in  Europe  and  her  dis- 
position to  guard  herself  in  every  way  against  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  experiences  of  1914-18.  On  Belgium's  part 
it  also  indicated  her  disinclination  to  let  the  future 
security  of  the  realm  rest  on  any  such  understanding 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  herself  as  she 
for  so  many  years  relied  upon  for  protection.  Whether 
Great  Britain  dissented  from  the  plan  of  a  triple  special 
alliance  because  of  opposition  in  a  general  way  to  multi- 
plying such  understandings  or  whether  it  was  because 
of  chronic  irritation  with  France,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
now.  However  the  pact  is  not  signed  and  it  may  not 
be.  During  the  last  days  of  August  and  those  of  early 
September  conditions  in  Belgium  assumed  such  a  char- 
acter that  the  Ministry  held  up  the  treaty.  The  masses 
began  to  intimate  that  they  intended  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  foreign  policy  and  must  be  consulted. 
They  registered  a  distinct  disinclination  to  be  tied  to 
France.  Consequently  Belgium  is  still  free  as  Well  as 
isolated,  for  neither  her  leaning  toward  France  or  her 
present  hesitation  have  bettered  her  status  in  London  or 
Paris. 

TlIE    PRECISE    ATTITUDE    OF    MOSLEM    DISSENTERS    in 

India  who  dislike  the  British  policy  toward  Turkey,  as 
embodied  in  the  recently  signed  treaty,  may  be  gained 
from  the  following  petition.  It  is  the  point  of  view  of 
the  more  radical  element,  such  as  finds  its  leadership  in 
M.  K.  Ghandi,  whose  gospel  of  dissent  just  now  includes 
three  features :  resort  to  violence,  migration  on  a  whole- 
sale scale,  and  a  social  boycott  of  the  government,  such 
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i  in  tin'  aliove  jH'tition.  Latest  reports 
from  India  indicate  that  tin-  British  an-  .u'oini.'  MTV  much 
fartlier  in  concession  of  local  and  district  lioine  rule  than 
had  IH-CII  planned  for  or  than  is  recommended  in  the 
Montagu  report.  The  text  of  the  Moslem  protest  fol- 
low- : 

••We  have  n«  desire  to  uphold  any  misrule  such  as  had 
been  attributed  to  Turkey,  our  delegates  ill  Kurope  have 
asked  for  an  IndeiM-mlent  commission  of  Inquiry  to  investi- 
gate the  charge  of  wanton  cruelty  said  to  have  hecn  prac- 
tical l.y  the  Turkisli  soldiers  in  Armenia.  We  cannot  look 
with  indifference  ii|>on  the  partition  of  Turkey  and  her  em- 
pire for  the  sake  of  punishing  or  humiliating  her. 

••We  claim  to  IM?  as  loyal  subjects  to  the  Itritish  Crown 
us  any  in  India,  but  we  consider  our  loyalty  to  an  earthly 
sovereign  to  be  subservient  to  our  loyalty  to  Islam.  The 
latter  enjoins  upon  every  .Moslem  to  consider  those  who 
wantonly  injure  the  States  of  the  Calif  to  be  enemies  of 
Islam  and  to  resist  them  with  arms  if  necessary.  We  recog- 
nize that,  even  if  we  had  the  i>ower,  we  must  not  resort  to 
amis  as  long  as  any  other  means  are  at  our  disposal.  We 
feel  that  the  least  a  XlosU-m  can  do  in  these  circumstances 
U  not  to  assist  thosi.  who  are  guilty  of  trying  to  reduce  the 
Califate  practically  to  nothingness.  It  would  therefore  be- 
come our  painful  duty  to  refuse  co-ojieration  with  a  govern- 
ment which  aci-cpts  the  iK-ace  terms  and  advises  acceptance 
thereof  by  us." 
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Tills  I  .....  k  is  authoritative,  both  la-cause  of  the  author  and 
U-caiise  of  the  material  drawn  from  the  files  of  the  War 
Council.  It  records  not  only  the  facts,  but  it  also  gives 
something  of  the  soul  of  a  movement  which  has  been  as 
el-editable  to  the  country  as  anything  done  by  any  of  its 
citizens,  and  far  more  praiseworthy  than  the  acts  and  words 
of  some  of  its  most  conspicuous  political  leaders. 

Of  course,  it  will  have  to  be  supplemented  by  a  record  of 
the  sii]M-rb   |  Mist  -war  service   rendered   necessary   by   famine. 
di-ea-o.   r-iiiitiniiation  of  the  blockade,   anil  slowness   in   re- 
patriation.    When  Mr.  Iiavison  was  called  from  service  with 
a  leading  banking  house  in  New  York  City  and  put  in  charge 
of  administering  this  organization,  a  very  shrewd  and   far- 
sighted  step  was  taken.     He  brought  to  the  organization  not 
only  proved  administrative  capacity  of  the  highest  sort.  but. 
also  affiliations  with  men  of  large  intlui-nce  in  banking,  c  .....  - 

merce,  and  Jiolitics.      If  lie  could  not  do  what   was  needed  to 
be  done  directly,  he  found   \va\s  to  do  it   indirectly,  and  lie 
sum  ......  n-d    as    his   subordinate   executives    men    and    women 

of  large  caliber,  with  dispositions  like  his  own.  making  them 
willing  to  contribute  themselves  to  the  cause. 


the  older  creeds  in  his  discussion  of  religion,  hut  it  is  quite 
clear,  from  his  impressive  chapter  on  morale  and  religion. 
that  the  present  state  of  the  world,  following  demoraliza- 
tion by  war,  is  not  a  condition  that  gives  much  satisfaction 
to  a  modernist  like  himself.  •'(  iverindividnatioii  and  its  re- 
sultant egotism  and  sellisbiiess  Is  what  humanity  at  the 
present  time  is  suffering  from  supremely."  Man  is  fast  IM-- 
coming  less  ethical  and  socially-minded  than  many  of  the 
animals.  111  his  opinion.  "Men.  parties,  and  interests  seem 
to  be  losing  the  very  |Miwer  of  compromise,  arbitration,  and 
conciliation,  the  readiness  to  submit  conflicting  claims  to 
fair  and  impartial  tribunals."  Nothing,  in  his  opinion,  can 
save  the  world  but  a  new  religion.  When  it  comes  to  defin- 
ing the  details  of  this  new  faith.  Dr.  Hall  is  vague  and 
leaves  one  iii  doubt  whether  he  expect*  it  to  be  a  derational- 
Izcd  and  humanitarian  form  of  truth  and  service,  such  as 
was  set  forth  by  Jesus,  not  St.  I'aul.  or  whether  it  l»  to  be 
Comic's  religion  of  humanity.  With  all  his  extraordinary 
knowledge  as  an  investigator  and  analyst,  he  shines  no 
brighter  than  lesser  men  when  It  comes  to  constructive 
thinking.  He  wants  a  better  world,  but  cannot  do  much  to 
show  how  it  is  to  be  brought  to  pass. 

CKHMAN  LKADKRS  OK  YKRTKRIIAY  AND  TODAY.  By  /-.Vic  Itnin- 
hnnrxki.  I>.  Appleton  &  Company,  New  York.  1'p.  ::::»!. 
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The  editor  of  the  Hn-Hurr  Tui/chldtt,  who  writes  this  book, 
has  not  the  passion  and  incisive  sardonic  wit  of  Maximilian 
Harden.  Contrasting  his  character  studies  in  this  book  with 
those  of  A.  (',.  Cardiner.  of  the  London  Dnili/  A '<  ir*.  the  palm 
has  to  go  to  the  Englishman:  hut  the  pen  portraits  of  the 
important  civilian  and  military  leaders  of  the  Cermany  of 
the  war  and  the  post-war  i«>rlod  arc  extremely  valuable. 

The  author  has  insight  and  a  clever  way  of  picturing  his 
men.  He  tries  to  IM-  fair  and  give  the  explanation  of  actions 
the  motives  and  consequences  of  which  are  in  dispute-ami 
are  occupying  the  modern  mind.  As  a  journalist,  he  has 
kept  iu  touch  with  leaders  of  the  many  factions  and  he 
watched  their  uprisings  and  down-sittings,  their  records  in 
the  Reichstag  and  in  executive  ]>ositions.  He  can  make  you 
see  Rosa  Luxemburg,  the  tiery  revolutionist  who  was  killed 
in  the  futile  Sparticist  uprising,  and  he  can  do  an  equally 
admirable  job  of  portraiture  when  he  is  limning  Schiicking. 
the  pacifist,  or  Mathias  L'r/.berger.  the  Roman  Catholic  Par- 
lianientarian.  Intermingled  with  the  portraiture  is  com- 
ment of  a  philosophical  kind  based  on  the  author's  observa- 
tions of  Ccrman  militarism  and  socialism.  The  heavier  por- 
tions are  lightened  up  by  gossip  of  a  revealing  sort.  All 
IHTSOIIS  who  want  to  know  something  about  the  personnel 
of  contemporary  (Jermany  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  gained 
from  encyclopedias  or  other  neutral  works  of  reference  will 
do  well  to  read  this 


MORMK.     I'.y  '.'.  XtHiiIiH  Hull.  1.  1..  !>..  /'ft.  /'.     D.  Appleton  & 
Company.   New   York  and   London.     I'p.  371.     $  —  . 

The  earlier  chapters  of  this  book  ap|M>ared  during  the  war. 
and  substantially  in  their  present  form,  and  were  given  as 
lectures  at  Clark  Vniversity.  They  represent  the  |>ersoii!il 
reactions  and  professional  opinions  of  this  eminent  psychol- 
ogist :  and.  along  with  work  done  by  men  like  Itnrnes.  Kl- 
linge.  Hocking,  and  Lord,  the  hook  will  show  to  subsequent 
generations  how  admirably  American  academic  men  served 
their  time.  The  later  chapters,  dealing  with  labor,  pro- 
hibition. protitccring.  feminism,  statesmanship,  religion,  and 
the  "Red"  communistic  movement  in  Russia,  are  the  chap- 
ters that  will  have  the  widest  appeal,  now  that  the  war  is 

over. 

Iir.  Hull  docs  not  leave  much  to  the  objective  realities  of 


TIIK  rxiTKii  STATKS  IN  THK  WORLD  WAR.  Volume  II.  By 
•I'llin  llmli  \li-\lnxli-r.  I>.  Appleton  &  Company,  New 
York.  Pp.  484  and  index. 

It  Is  rather  interesting  that,  just  licfore  he  retired  from 
active  service  In  the  Department  of  History  of  the  I'niver- 
slt.v  of  Pennsylvania.  Professor  McMasler  should  have  sent 
forth  another  volume  of  his  history  of  the  part  played  by 
the  Vnited  States  in  the  World  War.  using,  as  has  been  his 
custom  for  many  years,  facts  derived  from  the  press  and 
emphasizing  aspects  of  the  combat  that  a  historian  of  the 
older  school  would  not  have  thought  of  Including. 

He  accepted  ill  his  first  volume  of  this  work  evidence  about 
Russia  which  investigation  showed  to  be  unreliable,  and  the 
necessity  of  revision  caused  him  some  e\|H-nse.  He  has 
written  the  Iwok  more  as  a  chronicler  than  as  a  champion 
of  any  particular  point  of  view.  He  lets  the  documents  and 
\\ords  of  other  men  tell  the  story  and  avoids  being  drawn 
Into  controversy  over  disputable  incident-,  as.  for  instance, 
the  rightncss  or  wrongness  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  bulk  and  in  numlier  of  documents  reprinted 
and  in  the  detail  of  the  story  given  this  surpasses  the  smaller 
volume  by  Prof.  .1.  S.  Basset t,  of  Smith  College;  but  he,  on 

tl (her  hand,  has  given  to  his  narrative  the  color  that 

comes  from  the  personal  equation,  and  he  has  not  been 
afraid  to  iK-caslonally  express  nil  opinion  of  Ma  own. 
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Professor  JIcMastcr  announces  that  this  volume  will  be 
i  he  last  mi  this  subject  that  he  will  compile  and  send  forth. 
This,  for  the  same  reasons,  is  to  be  regretted,  because  the 
1  inst -war  period,  with  its  strife  of  civilians  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Allied  and  Associated  powers,  with  its  more  than 
twenty  new  wars,  and  with  its  throes  of  economic  recon- 
struction, is  u  period  in  some  respects  far  more  important 
than  (lie  military  era  which  preceded  it. 

THK  ('().\STITI-TIO-V  A.xJ)  WHAT  IT  MEANS  TODAY.  By  Ed- 
ii'/ird  8.  Cnririn.  Princeton  University  1'ress.  Pp.  114. 
$1.50. 

Professor  Corwiu,  during  the  controversy  which  has  run 
on  In  the  press  of  the  country  over  the  League  of  Nations, 
has  indicated  clearly  his  sympathy  with  the  Senate  in  its 
disinclination  to  accept  the,  as  he  thinks,  inordinate  claims 
for  the  Executive  which  President  Wilson  makes  and  acts 
upon.  In  these  articles  dealing  with  the  League,  Professor 
Corwin  has  repeatedly  shown  in  unmistakable  ways  that  he 
is  a  stout  champion  of  the  Constitution,  and  his  regret  that 
it  Is  not  better  understood  and  more  profoundly  reverenced 
he  has  registered  again  and  again. 

Feeling  his  responsibility  in  the  matter,  he  has  written 
this  book  for  the  benefit  of  his  countrymen.  It  Is  compact 
and  Is  expressed  in  terms  that  the  ordinary  citizen  can  un- 
derstand. It  takes  up  each  article  and  section  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  illuminates  it. 

POLITICAL  SUMMARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1789-1920.  By 
Ernest  Fletcher  C'li/mei:  K.  1'.  Dutton  &  Company,  New 
York. 

This  is  a  compact  work  of  reference  issued  by  one  of  the 
leading  banking  houses  of  the  country  for  its  clients  and  for 
other  persons  who  may  wish  to  have  concise  biographies  of 
the  Presidents,  information  as  to  political  parties  and  their 
origins,  and  the  results  of  presidential  elections. 

PATRIOTISM  AND  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  WAR.  By  Ocoi-<//'x 
De  Martial.  B.  W.  Huebsph,  Inc.,  New  York.  $0.50.' 

I'..  D.  Morel  writes  the  introduction  to  this  significant 
pamphlet  coming  out  of  post-war  France.  The  point  of  view 
of  the  author  is  that  of  a  disillusioned  Frenchman,  who  with 
documentary  evidence  before  him,  evidence  of  a  kind  not 
procurable  before  the  war.  is  convinced  that  his  native  land 
was  deceived  by  her  politicians,  the  people  following  on 
loyally  in  response  to  the  call  of  patriotism.  The  issue 
raised  in  the  argumentative  portions  of  the  hook  is  how  to 
secure  real  popular  control  of  the  foreign  policy  of  govern- 
ments. The  author  also  has  a  strong  leaning  toward  the 
substitution  of  internationalism  for  nationalism  as  the  ideal 
of  the  Frenchman  of  tomorrow. 

A: MKBICANI/ATION.  By  Carol  Armiovici,  1'h.  I).  Keller  Pub- 
lishing Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

This  booklet  by  the  chairman  of  the  Minnesota  State  Com- 
mittee on  Americanization  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  argu- 
ments on  the  subject  that  has  appeared.  Knowing  the  point 
of  view  of  the  first-generation  American  of  foreign  birth 
this  educator  is  able  to  write  intelligently  and  sympathetic- 
ally about  conditions  as  they  really  are  and  as  the  foreign- 
born  American  is  quite  willing  to  have  them  become,  pro- 
vided he  is  treated  in  a  decent,  fraternal  way  and  not 
dragooned  into  a  pseudo-Americanism. 

THE  GREAT  STEEL  STRIKE  AND  ITS  LESSONS.  By  William  Z 
Potter.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  New  York.  $1.00.' 

Inasmuch  as  industrial  war  and  ferment  among  the  work- 
ers so  often  nowadays  leads  to  civil  war  within  nations  and 
complicates  their  efforts  to  achieve  peace,  It  becomes  neces- 
sary for  the  contemporary  pacifist  to  be  fully  informed  on 
all  issues  of  industrial  strife.     This  book,  written  by   the 
-cretary  and  organizer  of  the  steel  strike  of  1919,  presents 
clear  fashion,  supported  by  documents,  the  case  of  the 
•ikers.     Head  in  connection  with  the  recent  report  of  the 
industrial    relations   department   of  the   Interchurch   World 


Movement  on  the  steel  strike,  Mr.  Foster's  story  takes  on  a 
wider  aspect.  His  indictment  is  not  wholly  against  the 
steel-plant  owners;  it  also  attacks  the  conservative  trades 
unionist.  The  chief  value  of  the  book  is  its  clear  indication 
of  the  trend  of  the  more  radical  element  in  the  labor  ranks 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Foster  is  of  old  Yankee  stock,  as 
are  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  I.  W.  W.  movement,,  and 
efforts  to  make  it  appear  that  it  has  its  chief  following 
among  "foreigners"  cannot  last  long  in  the  presence  of  fads. 

EARLY  EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR  UPON  THE  FINANCE,  COMMERCE, 
AND  INDUSTRY  OF  PERT.  By  L.  H.  Itoirc.  I'll.  I).,  LL.  D. 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  Prelimi- 
nary Economic  Studies  of  the  War.  Oxford  University 
Press,  New  York,  London. 

The  author  of  this  monograph  has  recently  been  elected 
director  and  secretary  of  the  Pan-American  Union  in  Wash- 
ington. His  acquaintance  with  the  history — diplomatic,  po- 
litical, economic,  and  social — of  the  Latin-American  Repub- 
lics made  him  the  natural  choice  for  this  post  when  Mr. 
John  Barrett  resigned. 

The  material  for  this  study  was  acquired  by  Dr.  Rowe 
when  investigating  Peru  in  1915,  and  it  was  planned  to  pub- 
lish it  promptly,  but  for  various  reasons  it  has  not  appeared 
until  recently.  The  value  of  the  material,  including  the 
appendices,  with  their  statistics,  has  not  been  lessened  by 
the  delay,  and  the  book  will  take  its  place,  along  with  others 
issued  by  the  Division  of  Economics  and  History  of  the  Car- 
negie Endowment  for  International  Peace,  in  providing  val- 
uable material  for  future  historians  of  the  World  War. 

ONLY  BY  THE  ABOLITION  OF  NEUTRALITY  CAN  WAR  BE 
QUICKLY  AND  FOREVER  PREVENTED.  By  Luigi  Carnovale. 
Italian-American  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  111 
$0.25. 

The  author  of  this  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  best  known  of 
Italian-born  journalists  working  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  discussion  of  Italy's  part  in  the  war  and  her  contro- 
versy with  Jugo-Slavia  he  has  written  ably  in  behalf  of  his 
native  land.  He  is  something  more,  however,  than  a  work- 
ing journalist.  The  literature  of  international  relations  of 
law  he  has  studied,  and  he  has  opinions  of  his  own  about 
what  should  be  done  in  defining  ways  and  means  of  achiev- 
ing human  solidarity.  His  thesis  is  indicated  by  the  title 
of  this  pamphlet. 


LETTER  BOX 

TOKYO,  JAPAN,  June  25. 

DEAR  SIR:  We  thank  you  very  much  for  shipping  us  your 
press  regularly,  which  is  of  a  great  service  to  us  and  forms 
the  nucleus  of  a  good  library. 

On  our  part,  we  have  suspended  for  publishing  Peace 
Movement  for  several  months  in  order  to  publish  in  more 
bigger  form,  the  announcement  of  which  will  be  due  pretty 
soon. 

The  Democratic  movement  Is  now  conspicuous  in  Japan 
and  the  new  publication  will  contain  chiefly  news  on  this 
subject. 

Thanking  you  for  your  co-operation  and  interest  in  our 
work, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

I.  KAWAKAMI. 


WICHITA,  KANS.,  September  20,  1920. 
GENTLEMEN  :  May  I  not  request  and  hope  that  you  will 
send  me  an  extra  copy  of  the  August  number  of  the  ADVO- 
CATE OF  PEACE?  I  shall  be  truly  obliged.  I  like  to  keep  the 
file.  I  commended  articles  in  that  number  to  the  \Virliitn 
Eagle,  our  largest  daily,  and  they  cut  it  up  and  published 
parts.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  twenty-eight  vears  I  be- 
lieve. 

W.  L.  PEARSON. 
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A  Governed  World 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the  fol- 
lowing principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and  proposals 
have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  law,  and  subordinate  to  law  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society ;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of 
nations;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other 
nations ;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law ;  the 
right  to  territory  within  denned  boundaries  and  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  therein ;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these 
fundamental  rights;  and  .  ' 

Whereas  the.  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations ;  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every  nation   has  the   right  to  independence  in   the 
sense  that,  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  as- 
sume, among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory,  and  all  persons  whether  native  or  foreign  found 
therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 


other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international :  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE 

Concerning  international  organization,  adopted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  January  22,  1917,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  second  session,  in 
the  city  of  Habana,  January  23,  1917. 

I.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

II.  A    stated    meeting    of    the    Hague    Peace    Conference 
which,  thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become 
a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making  body. 

III.  An  agreement  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which  that  institution  shall  become  not   only  interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

IV.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

V.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a   non-justiciable  character  as   may   be  submitted   to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  Powers  for  this  purpose. 

VII.  The    employment    of    good    offices,    mediation,    and 
friendly  composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non- 
justiciable  nature. 

VIII.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes of  a  non-justiciable  nature;   also  of  disputes  of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer 
to  submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than 
to  judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

IX.  The  negotiation  of  a  convention  creating  a  judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-gov- 
erning dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting   parties   to   submit  their   justiciable   disputes — 
that  is  to  say,  their  differences  involving  law  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

X.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions,   in  order  that,   If 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  views  of  the  thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
ances of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 

NOTICE 

>~T"MiK  in  TSIDE  of  the  back  cover  of  this  magazine  is  of 
A    interest  to  every  friend  of  the  American  Peace 
Society.    It  is  important  reading. 

There  are  two  notices  there.  Both  need  to  be  read. 
Both. 

A  friend  said  to  us  the  other  day,  "Don't  you  find  it 
humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  seek  out  support  for  your 
work?"  Our  reply  was,  "The  humiliation  is  limited  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  'obliged'  to  seek  support.  The 
humiliation  goes  no  further." 

After  such  a  history  of  unquestioned  service  running 
through  practically  a  century,  a  history  closely  asso- 
ciated with  most  of  the  great  men  of  our  country  since 
1815,  the  American  Peace  Society  should  be  self-sup- 
jx>rtin<r.  It  is  not  self-supporting. 

But  the  American  Peace  Society  is  never  without 
friends.  For  that  reason  it  lives.  It  will  continue  to 
live,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

•  The  task  of  breaking  the  silence  of  years  just  now, 
and  of  calling  publicly  for  funds,  is  made  easier,  im- 
measurably easier,  by  the  most  encouraging  offer  of  the 
Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace. 

But  the  notices  on  our  back  cover  are  self-explanatory. 

Another  friend  said  an  interesting  thing  recently.  He 
said:  "Strange  how  readily  every  one  gives  to  the 


splendid  Red  Cross,  designed  primarily  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  war,  and  how  comparatively  few  give  to  the 
American  Peace  Society,  designed  to  make  those  very 
wounds  unnecessary." 

Verily,  the  work  of  the  American  Peace  Society  has 
only  just  begun. 


THE  CONSTRUCTIVE  COURSE 

A  GOVERNED  WORLD.  It  is  not  enough  to  repudiate 
error.  The  American  Peace  Society  is  more  than 
an  agency  of  opposition;  its  principles  are  affirmative. 
Once  again  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
inside  of  the  front  cover  of  this  magazine.  So  far  as 
men  can  prevision  the  future  in  the  present,  the  in- 
evitable course  of  events  through  the  days  now  before  us 
is  there  clearly  set  forth. 


THE  ELEMENTS  OF  OUR  FOREIGN 
POLICY  ARE  PERMANENT 

THE  GIFT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  TO  THE  HEALING  OF 
THE  WORLD  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES 

MR.  HARDING  interprets  the  vote  of  November  2  to 
mean  that  Mr.  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  is 
"deceased."  We  believe  that  happily  to  be  the  case. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  lost  all  interest  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  Quite  the  contrary.  The  Paris  League  to  En- 
force Peace  has  gone  the  way  of  all  other  leagues  to 
enforce  peace  hitherto;  but  there  remain  enduring  sub- 
structures of  a  hopeful  Society  of  Nations.  They  are 
illustrated  by  the  principles  peculiar  to  American  for- 
eign policy.  These  great  principles  to  which  this  na- 
tion holds  are  as  vivid,  pertinent,  and  permanent  today 
as  ever.  They  are  more  so.  These  elements  of  our 
foreign  policy  are  of  more  concern  to  every  one  of  us 
now  because  of  the  war  and  because  of  the  discussions 
through  which  we  have  passed.  We  are  now  better  ac- 
quainted with  foreign  nations,  and  thus  we  are  better 
acquainted  with  our  own  nation.  And  we  admire  it  the 
more.  The  Homeric  experiences  of  the  last  six  years 
have  revealed  at  least  to  every  thinking  American  these 
classic  elements  of  permanence  in  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States.  The  supreme  duty  of  every  one  of 
us  now  is  to  turn  his  attention  increasingly  to  these 
elements  of  permanence,  for  the  supreme  contribution 
which  the  United  States  is  about  to  make  to  world 
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affairs  is  the  United  States  itself.  This  is  true  because 
in  the  long  processes  by  which  disputes  between  States 
of  the  American  Union  have  been  settled  in  accord  with 
the  principles  of  law  and  justice  we  have  exercised  rules 
peculiarly  germane  to  the  foreign  policy  of  States  every- 
where. Since  this  is  true,  we  do  well  to  remind  our- 
selves of  these  elements  of  permanence  in  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  States  of  the  American  Union,  for 
thus,  and  thus  only,  can  we  appreciate  the  enduring 
things  at  the  heart  of  American  foreign  policy,  and  play 
our  honest  part  toward  the  establishment  of  a  better 
world  order.  They  constitute  not  only  America's  con- 
tribution to  the  world,  they  are  the  bases  of  that  perma- 
nent foreign  policy  essential  to  any  international  peace. 
We  are  thinking  of  four  of  these  elements  of  permanence. 

The  Universal  Aspiration 

The  first  element  of  permanence  at  the  basis  of  our 
foreign  policy  is  that  United  States'  foreign  policy  is 
based  upon,  indeed,  is  an  outgrowth  of,  a  universal 
aspiration.  That  universal  aspiration  is  that  we  may 
live  more  fully — that  is  to  say,  more  healthfully,  more 
happily,  and  therefore  more  justly.  Because  of  this 
universal  aspiration  there  is  and  always  has  been  in 
America  a  prevailing  desire  to  end  war.  Because  war 
as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes  has  such 
small  relation  to  justice,  since  wars  may  be  won  and  at 
the  same  time  justice  be  defeated,  we  in  America  have 
generally  condemned  war.  American  citizenry  is  largely 
the  offspring  of  this  opposition  among  an  ancestry  that 
came  to  America  to  escape  war.  It  may  be  said  that 
war  has  been  condemned  by  every  great  American. 
When  Washington  wrote,  in  1785,  "My  first  wish  is  to 
see  this  plague  to  mankind  banished  from  the  earth" 
he  was  voicing  the  aspiration  of  the  ages.  The  will  to 
end  war  is  as  old  as  history.  Isaiah,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Erasmus,  voiced  this  yearning  of  peoples  in  the  long 
ago.  By  concentration  of  authority  and  force  of  arms 
the  Roman  Empire  aimed  at  peace  for  its  member 
States ;  and  far  away  China,  by  a  cultivation  of  the  spirit 
within,  aimed,  and  more  successfully  than  did  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  at  the  same  goal.  Opposition  to  war  is  as 
old  as  history. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  vari- 
ous leagues  to  enforce  peace  were  proposed,  albeit  with 
decreasing  emphasis  upon  force.  In  1623  Cruce  pub- 
lished his  New  Cyneas,  a  plan  for  a  league  to  enforce 
peace.  Two  years  later  Grotius,  in  his  De  Jure  Belli 
Ac  Pacis,  also  favored  a  league  to  enforce  peace.  Sully's 
plan,  which  he  attributed  to  his  sovereign,  Henry  IV, 
published  in  1638,  partook  so  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
league  to  enforce  peace  that  it  essayed  to  maintain  by 
force  a  status  created  by  force,  particularly  in  Austria. 
So  surcharged  with  the  idea  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace 


were  all  these  plans  that  the  gentle  William  Penn  in- 
corporated in  his  "Present  and  Future  Peace  of  Eu- 
rope" 1693,  the  same  principle  of  a  league  to  enforce 
peace.  Abbe  Saint- Pierre's  "Perpetual  Peace"  outlined 
a  league  to  enforce  peace  which  a  century  later  became 
the  actual  basis  of  that  unhappy  league  to  enforce  peace 
known  as  the  "Holy  Alliance."  Beginning,  however, 
with  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  and  extending  through 
the  work  of  other  men,  the  plans  for  international  peace 
savored  less  and  less  of  force.  In  Jeremy  Bentham's 
"Plan  for  a  Universal  and  Perpetual  Peace,"  written 
between  1786  and  1789,  but  not  published  until'  1839, 
force  is  difficult  to  find,  while  Immanuel  Kant  wrote 
in  1795  his  "Perpetual  Peace,"  proposing  a  representa- 
tive league  for  the  realization  of  public  law,  with  all 
reference  to  force  eliminated  entirely.  Thus  through 
two  centuries,  with  a  gradual  elimination  of  force  as  a 
means  of  establishing  peace,  there  was  a  growing  and 
increasing  intelligence  in  the  attempt  to  overcome  war. 
The  efforts  to  end  war  increased  most  markedly 
through  the  nineteenth  century.  The  nineteenth  cen- 
tury absorbed  and  improved  upon  the  peace  aspirations 
of  the  two  preceding  centuries.  The  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787  set  itself  to  the  task  of  establishing 
a  permanent  peace  between  thirteen  free,  sovereign  and 
independent  States.  This  is  a  very  significant  fact. 
We  know  now  that  that  was  the  most  successful  peace 
conference  of  history.  The  writings  of  the  great  men 
of  that  period,  and  some  of  them  were  very  great  men, 
repeatedly  expressed  the  aspirations  of  men  everywhere 
that  wars  might  be  prevented.  Franklin,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  were  repeatedly  outspoken  in  the 
matter.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  of  1823  was  first  enun- 
ciated in  the  interest  of  "peace  and  safety."  What  we 
now  know  as  the  "peace  movement"  began  in  the  early 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  American  Peace 
Society  was  the  most  pronounced  expression  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  expressions  of  the  growing  opposition  to 
war,  because  of  it  many  international  congresses  being 
held  in  the  attempt  to  do  away  with  war.  The  Pan- 
American  movement,  expressing  itself  variously  in  inter- 
national conferences,  became  articulate  and  effective 
upon  the  initiative  of  James  G.  Elaine  during  the  '80's 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  century  witnessed  the 
creation  of  numberless  international  organizations,  of 
which  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  perfected  in  1906, 
was  but  one.  The  Hague  Conferences,  destined  to  be 
appreciated  more  and  more,  were  the  culminating  ex- 
pression of  the  nineteenth  century  will  to  end  war.  This 
opposition  to  war  has  been  at  the  very  heart  of  American 
foreign  policy,  whether  that  policy  related  to  issues  be- 
tween free,  sovereign  and  independent  American  States 
or  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  powers.  Thus 
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America's  foreign  policy  is  baaed  upon  a  universal 
aspiration,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  based  upon  perma- 
nence. 

The  Practical  Basis 

A  second  element  of  permanence  in  American  foreign 
policy  is  the  fact  that  it  is  the  outgrowth  not  of  ideal- 
ism merely,  but  of  concrete  experiences  as  well.  In  its 
beginnings,  for  example,  we  find  it  related  to  definite 
international  problems  growing  out  of  international 
situations  covering  centuries  prior  to  1787.  The  inter- 
colonial controversies  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and 
eighteenth  centuries  revealed  concrete  international 
situations  calling  for  international  adjustments.  Thus 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  was  made  up  of 
men  with  a  background  of  a  long  history  of  actual  inter- 
national situations.  When  they  went  about  the  busi- 
ness, therefore,  of  handling  the  public  debt  incurred 
"in  the  sacred  cause,"  of  overcoming  the  inefficiencies 
due  to  the  weaknesses  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
they  brought  to  the  solution  of  those  difficulties  an  in- 
ternational wisdom.  When  they  grappled  with  the 
problems  of  the  tariff  and  found  that  Connecticut  was 
taxing  imports  from  Massachusetts  higher  than  she 
taxed  the  same  kind  of  goods  from  Great  Britain,  they 
met  all  such  situations  with  "an  international  mind" 
and  in  an  international  manner.  Their  problems  were 
international.  Different  States  were  making  separate 
treaties  with  the  Indians,  a  number  of  them  violating 
contracts.  The  new  country  was  without  credit.  It 
met  with  little  from  abroad  except  disdain.  Such 
were  a  few  of  the  other  concrete  international  situations 
calling  for  international  adjustments.  Mr.  Washington 
called  the  Conference  at  Alexandria  in  1785  because  of 
definite  questions  relating  to  commerce  and  boundaries 
between  the  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  As  a 
result  of  that  Conference  the  difficulties  affecting  other 
States  became  clearer.  Hence  there  followed  the  next 
year  another  and  larger  conference  at  Annapolis.  At 
that  conference  the  practical  problems  facing  the  States 
made  it  clear  that  a  still  more  general  conference  was 
imperative.  Thus  out  of  concrete  experiences,  many  of 
them  international  in  substance,  some  of  them  covering 
many  years,  arose  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787,  an  international  conference. 

Every  school  boy  knows  that  the  success  of  that  meet- 
ing in  Philadelphia  was  due  to  three  things,  namely, 
intelligence,  compromise,  and  good  will.  Faced  with 
the  problem  of  setting  up  a  more  perfect  union,  of  pre- 
serving the  spirit  and  power  of  the  union  of  the  States 
and  of  providing  for  the  interdependence  of  each,  those 
international  things  were  achieved  by  that  intelligence, 
compromise,  and  good  will  everywhere  characteristic  of 
any  permanent  foreign  policy. 


Being  a  conference  of  States,  free,  sovereign,  and  in- 
dependent, the  American  Conference  of  1787  was  thus 
an  international  conference,  but,  more,  it  was  adequate 
to  its  purpose.  All  difficulties  due  to  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  States  were  large  and  some  small  were  satisfac- 
torily adjusted.  Adequate  provision  was  made  for  the 
settlement  of  both  justiciable  and  non-justiciable  ques- 
tions. While  provisions  were  made  for  the  maintenance 
of  law,  even  to  the  point  of  coercion  of  individuals,  no 
provisions  were  made  for  the  coercion  of  States.  It  was 
perfectly  clear  to  the  statesmen  of  that  day,  as  it  must 
be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  statesmen  of  this  day,  that 
any  league  to  enforce  peace  is  a  contradiction  in  terms; 
that  there  is  but  one  way  to  coerce  a  State  and  that  is 
by  war.  Our  fathers  saw  that  clearly  and  expressed 
themselves  upon  the  matter  unequivocally. 

So,  because  of  these  two  reasons,  that  American  for- 
eign policy  is  an  outgrowth  of  a  universal  opposition  to 
war;  and  that  American  foreign  policy  is  based  upon 
the  substructures  of  long  concrete  experiences  prior  to 
1787,  a  concrete  intelligence,  compromise,  and  good  will 
leading  to  a  concrete  program  and  conference  in  1787, 
a  conference,  faced  with  concrete  international  situa- 
tions, quite  the  same  in  principle  as  the  international 
situation  that  is  facing  the  world  today,  a  conference 
where  these  international  problems  were  effectively  and 
adequately  solved.  American  foreign  policy,  profiting 
by  that  experience,  is  a  policy  of  permanence. 

The  Balance  Between  Rights  and  Duties 

There  is  a  third  reason  why  American  foreign  policy 
is  possessed  of  the  elements  of  permanence.  The  prin- 
ciples of  American  foreign  policy  represent  a  balance 
between  rights  and  duties.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
call  upon  the  history  of  our  law  and  politics  to  prove 
this.  The  United  States  of  America  is  itself  an  illus- 
tration of  the  fact  that  States  have  a  right  to  exist;  and 
since  they  have  this  right,  they  have  the  correlative  duty 
to  commit  no  unlawful  act  against  innocent  or  unof- 
fending States.  This  our  more  perfect  union  is  a  con- 
stant illustration  of  the  principle  that  States  have  the 
right  to  their  independence  and  happiness,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  have  the  duty  to  interfere  with  neither 
the  independence  nor  the  happiness  of  other  States.  We 
of  this  country  recognize  that  States  have  the  right  to 
equality  before  the  law,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty 
of  States  to  respect  this  right  in  other  States.  We  main- 
tain that  States  have  the  right  to  their  territory  and  to 
jurisdiction  over  that  territory,  and  that  States  have 
the  duty  to  violate  neither  the  territory  nor  the  jurisdic- 
tion over  that  territory  in  the  case  of  other  States.  It 
is  our  accepted  policy  that  States  have  the  right  to  re- 
spect and  to  protection  in  their  rights,  and  that,  there- 
fore, States  have  the  duty  to  respect  and  to  protect 
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others  in  such  rights.  Finally,  we  insist  that  States 
have  the  right  in  case  of  controversy  to  a  hearing  under 
the  law,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  all  States 
to  uphold  the  law.  Thus  the  United  States  itself  repre- 
sents a  balance  between  rights  and  duties,  and  we  as  a 
nation  survive  because  that  is  the  case. 

All  this  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  we  in 
America  are  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  and 
that  successful  government  must  rest  on  the  free  consent 
of  the  governed. 

S.ome  seem  to  forget  these  great  elemental  things  at 
the  heart  of  America.  They  forgot  them  in  Paris.  We 
shall  not  forget  them.  We  shall  remember  them.  We 
called  the  attention  of  the  other  nations  of  the  earth  to 
these  elementary  principles  November  2.  There  they 
are.  We  do  not  have  to  defend  them.  They  are  the 
self-explanatory  elements  of  permanence  in  our  own 
foreign  policy,  but  they  are  more.  They  are  the  only 
hopeful  principles  for  the  foreign  policy  of  any  State. 
They  are  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  any  possible  asso- 
ciation of  nations  designed  to  overcome  war. 

The  Hope  of  the  World 

Thus  in  no  insignificant  sense  American  foreign 
policy  is  the  hope  of  the  world.  This  is  the  fourth 
element  of  permanence  in  that  policy.  It  has  expressed 
itself  variously  in  the  doctrine  of  James  Monroe,  in  the 
golden  rule  doctrine  of  John  Hay,  in  the  arbitration 
doctrine  of  John  Bassett  Moore,  in  the  judicial  settle- 
ment doctrine  of  Elihu  Root  and  James  Brown  Scott, 
in  the  law  and  justice  doctrine  of  the  American  Peace 
Society;  but  the  policy  is  the  same  throughout.  Amer- 
ica sat  with  twenty-six  nations  in  1899,  and  the  world 
accepted  then  in  part  these  essences  of  American  foreign 
policy.  'Once  more,  America  sat  with  forty-four  nations 
of  the  world  in  1907,  and  the  principles  of  American 
foreign  policy  advanced  again.  In  so  far  as  these  prin- 
ciples were  ignored  by  the  conferees  in  Paris  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  foreign,  policy  for  the  nations 
was  by  that  much  postponed.  Idealism  there  was  in 
Paris,  but  idealism  is  not  enough.  Fact  and  experience 
must  be  reckoned  with.  Force  is  not  a  guarantee  of 
peace  between  States.  Intelligence,  compromise,  and 
good  will  are  the  only  sanctions  of  peace.  A  balance 
between  rights  and  duties  is  the  indispensable  means  to 
any  effective  association  of  nations.  America  has  shown 
the  way. 

If  we  are  to  live,  legislate,  and  demand  a  greater 
health  and  happiness,  a  more  creative  service  for  all  in 
an  advancing  democracy;  if  we  are  to  find  those  wider 
significances  of  what  it  means  to  live;  if  we  are  to  do 
our  share  that  the  world  may  be  more  humane,  more 
just,  more  free,  we  indeed  must  all  apply  our  minds 


unto  this  answer  to  the  cry  of  the  ages,  this  contribu- 
tion peculiarly  ours,  assuredly  enduring,  supremely 
hopeful,  our  established  foreign  policy,  the  only  possible 
basis  of  any  permanent  foreign  policy. 


A  HISTORY  OF  INTERNATIONALISM 

WE  HAVE  NOT  RECEIVED  the  book,  but  Alfred  H. 
Fried  tells  us  in  Die  Friedens-Warte  of  Septem- 
ber, 1920,  that  Christian  L.  Lange,  secretary  of  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  and  well-known  Norwegian 
scholar,  has  just  published  the  first  volume  of  "Histoire 
de  1'Internationalisme."  The  books  are  being  published 
by  H.  Aschchog  &  Co.,  Christiania,  and  they  are  to 
take  their  place  among  the  publications  of  the  Nobel 
Institute.  Dr.  Fried  says  of  the  work:  "Among  all 
attempts  to  write  a  history  of  the  peace  idea,  the  work  of 
Christian  L.  Lange  is  pre-eminent." 

It  seems  that  Dr.  Lange  started  the  work  half  a  gen- 
eration ago.  This  first  volume,  which  we  understand  is 
a  large  text,  covers  only  the  history  of  the  time  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  1648.  The  author's  original  plan 
was  to  write  a  history  of  the  peace  movement  of  the 
19th  century,  but,  finding  a  dearth  of  material  in  the 
literature  leading  up  to  this  movement,  he  turned  his 
attention  to  supplying  this  material.  Hence  originated 
the  larger  plan  of  writing  a  complete  history  of  inter- 
nationalism. 

Dr.  Fried  says  that  it  is  not  only  a  history  of  the 
peace  movement,  but  a  history  of  the  steadily  develop- 
ing relation  between  nations  and  States.  From  Dr. 
Fried's  account  we  gather  that  the  author  looks  upon 
internationalism  as  the  highest  form  of  pacifism.  He 
classifies  pacifism  into  three  kinds:  first,  emotional; 
second,  utilitarian;  third,  moral  and  ethical.  Above 
these  three  groups  he  places  a  fourth,  which  he  calls  in- 
ternationalism. He  grants  that  internationalists  recog- 
nize that  war  is  inevitable  as  long  as  human  relations 
are  not  organized.  Not  that  States  must  be  done  awav 
with,  but  that  they  must  be  organized.  He  goes  further 
and  says  that  internationalism  does  not  reject  the  use 
of  force,  but  aims  to  place  force  at  the  service  of  right, 
within  a  society  of  nations.  "Thus,"  adds  Dr.  Fried, 
"Lange  creates  a  sociological  constructive  pacifism." 
This  "constructive  pacifism,"  with  its  four  groups,  has 
never  been  lacking  in  the  development  of  our  Western 
culture.  To  prove  this,  we  are  told,  is  the  principal 
purpose  of  the  work.  We  are  told  that  the  first  chapters 
describe  pacifistic  tendencies  during  ancient  history, 
thence  to  the  ascendency  of  the  Pope.  In  the  fourth 
chapter  the  author  refers  to  the  "precursor  of  modern 
internationalism."  In  this  chapter  is  found  the  com- 
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paratively  unknown  "world  peace  treaty"  of  the  kings 
of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  October  2,  1518,  and 
also  an  account  of  international  arbitration  during  the 
middle  ages.  The  fifth  chapter  treats  the  transition  of 
modern  times  to  a  beginning  of  pacifistic  traditions  in 
the  churches  and  sects,  such  as  the  Moravian  Brothers 
and  the  Quakers.  The  author  shows  the  influences  of 
this  movement  upon  individuals,  such  as  Erasmus, 
Thomas  More,  Sebastian  Franck.  Later  chapters  deal 
with  the  beginning  of  international  law  under  Suarez, 
Gentili,  Grotius.  There  is  an  account  of  pacifist  litera- 
ture in  France  and  Germany  and  of  plans  for  interna- 
tional organization  such  as  those  of  Campanella,  Cruc^, 
Sully.  The  last  chapter  deals  with  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia. 

We  are  glad  to  give  this  review  of  a  review,  for  we 
are  acquainted  with  various  aspects  of  Dr.  Lange's 
ability.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  nature  of  his  labors  in  this  field.  We  shall 
all  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  completed  work. 


THE  INEVITABLE  REPUDIATION 

THE  MEANING  of  November  2  is  very  plain.  Thirty- 
eight  out  of  the  forty-eight  States  of  the  American 
Union  voted  overwhelmingly  that  day  that  Warren  G. 
Harding,  Republican  candidate  for  President,  should  be 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States,  beginning 
March  4,  1921.  Since  the  campaign  conducted  by  the 
various  candidates,  particularly  by  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  leaders,  involved  primarily  two  issues, 
namely,  Mr.  Wilson's  administration  and  Mr.  Wilson's 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  this  sweeping  vote 
'for  Mr.  Harding  must  mean  two  things :  First,  that  the 
American  people  are  tired  of  the  Wilson  Administra- 
tion ;  second — since  Mr.  Cox  said,  "I  am  for  going  in," 
and  Mr.  Harding  said,  "I  am  for  staying  out" — that 
they  do  not  want  his  League  of  Nations. 

The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  is  not  especially  concerned 
with  Mr.  Wilson's  administration;  but  with  his  pro- 
posed Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  we  are  vitally 
concerned.  It  has  been  our  attempt  to  examine  and  to 
explain  this  Covenant.  We  have  found  it  to  be  wrong 
in  principle,  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  history,  and  a 
menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  believe,  and  we 
have  expressed  our  belief,  that  those  portions  of  the  so- 
called  league  deemed  most  vital  by  Mr.  Wilson  should 
for  such  reasons  be  repudiated.  The  vote  of  November  2 
is  a  greater  repudiation  than  we  had  dared  to  hope  for. 
And  yet  just  such  a  repudiation  was  inevitable.  May 
1,  1919,  the  editor  of  this  magazine,  returning  from  five 
months  of  most  distressing  contacts  with  the  antago- 
nistic personalities  around  the  peace  conferees  in  Paris, 


wrote  aboard  the  ship,  and  subsequently  published  in 
the  ADVOCATE  OP  PEACE  for  May,  1919,  an  article  en- 
titled "The  Blur  that  is  Paris."  In  that  article  he  said : 

"Mr.  Wilson  chafes  under  the  restraint  of  precedents, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  aims  to  belittle  their  im- 
portance. He  criticizes  the  lawyers.  He  ignores  the 
achievements  of  justice.  He  appeals  over  the  heads  of 
Grotius,  Vattel,  and  the  long  line  of  the  constructive 
great  and  able,  to  the  passions  of  the  untrained.  While 
attempting  to  eject  the  trained  diplomats  out  of  one 
door  he  has  let  the  untrained  politicians  in  at  the  other. 
With  the  phrases  'common  council,'  'open  covenants 
openly  arrived  at,'  'democracy  and  humanity'  upon  his 
lips,  he  is  standing  for  a  superstate  with  powers  of  exe- 
cution for  the  will  of  the  few,  indeed  for  the  exercise 
of  his  own  will.  He  is  aiming  to  set  up  an  alliance  of 
the  dominating  few  with  no  regard  for  the  essential 
organs  of  law  or  justice.  The  decisions  in  Paris  are  not 
the  decisions  of  the  Conference;  they  are  the  decisions 
of  the  'Big  Three.'  .  .  .  When  one  remembers  that 
the  Covenant  for  the  League  of  Nations  provides  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  long  line  of  arbitration  treaties  set  up 
especially  through  the  last  hundred  years,  for  the  abro- 
gation of  the  Wilson-Bryan  treaties,  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  existing  international  law,  and  when  one  recalls 
the  importance  of  such  law,  especially  in  democracies, 
the  smudge  that  is  Paris  does  not  lighten,  it  deepens." 

We  heard  Mr.  Wilson  confess  in  Paris  that  his  league 
is  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace.  For  us  that  was  enough. 
We  saw  its  doom  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, for  we  knew  that  the  American  people  would 
never  support  a  scheme  so  contrary  to  the  history  of 
American  policy. 

We  condemned  the  principle  of  a  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  as  far  back  as  August,  1915.  We  stated  editor- 
ially then  what  seemed  to  us  to  be  ten  irrefutable  objec- 
tions to  any  international  police  force.  The  demand 
for  that  number  of  the  ADVOCATB  OF  PEACE  exhausted 
the  edition. 

Again  and  again  we  have  tried  to  show,  throughout 
the  war  and  since,  that  any  league  to  enforce  peace  is 
and  by  its  very  nature  must  be  a  league  for  war.  In 
March,  1920,  our  leading  editorial  dealt  at  length  with 
this  theme  under  the  caption  "An  Alliance  to  Enforce 
Peace,  a  War  Alliance."  In  that  editorial  we  gave  four- 
teen reasons  why  any  alliance  to  enforce  peace  is  imprac- 
ticable as  an  agency  for  international  peace.  Our  col- 
umns are  open;  but  no  one  has  submitted  a  refutation 
of  those  fourteen  reasons. 

But  that  is  not  all.  The  history  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  is  one  long  opposition  to  any  league  to 
enforce  peace.  For  nearly  a  century  it  has  repudiated 
the  idea.  But  neither  is  this  all.  The  history  of  this 
more  perfect  union  of  forty-eight  free,  sovereign,  inde- 
pendent States,  since  those  summer  months  of  1787, 
when  the  whole  idea  of  a  league  to  enforce  peace  between 
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the  States  of  the  American  Union  was  cast  into  outer 
darkness  forever,  has  itself  been  one  long,  living  protest 
against  any  such  conception  of  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  States.  The  results  of  November  2,  therefore, 
need  cause  no  surprise  to  any  one  familiar  with  Amer- 
ican history.  The  repudiation  was  inevitable. 


THE  PERMANENT  COURT  FOR  INTER- 
NATIONAL JUSTICE 

ORTUNATELY  with  unusual  promptitude  authorita- 
tive  expositions  of  the  methods  and  the  achievements 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  Jurists  who  framed  the 
plan  for  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
now  before  the  Council  and  Assembly  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  are  appearing.  Just  as  we  go  to  press,  which 
precludes  any  adequate  notice  in  this  issue  of  the  ADVO- 
CATE, comes  a  report  and  commentary  by  James  Brown 
Scott,  published  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  Inter- 
national Peace.  Dr.  Scott  sat  with  this  committee  of 
jurists,  acting  as  adviser  to  Mr.  Elihu  Hoot,  and  on 
occasion  he  participated  in  the  proceedings.  In  his  in- 
troduction to  the  detailed  and  documented  history  of 
the  jurists'  conference  he  has  given  a  precise  chronicle 
of  the  steps  that  led  up  to  it,  described  its  personnel, 
recorded  the  formal  speeches  at  its  opening,  and  also 
outlined  the  method  by  which  its  rules  of  procedure 
were  denned.  Then  come  concise,  graphic  narratives  as 
to  how,  from  day  to  day,  the  various  plans  submitted 
were  debated,  and  how  ultimately  the  Eoot-Phillimore 
plan  became  the  core  of  the  final  agreement  now  before 
the  League's  delegates.  Jurist, and  layman  alike  will 
find  in  this,  inclusive  work  a  model  of  reporting,  fully 
documented.  It  is  enriched  with  a  commentary  replete 
in  knowledge  and  illuminated  by  the  experience  of  a 
man  who  was  technical  delegate  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Second  Hague  Conference  of  1907  and  to  the  Con- 
ference of  Paris,  1919. 

Prom  The  Hague,  edited  by  M.  Albert  de  Lapradelle, 
has  come  the  text,  in  French  and  in  English,  of  the 
report  to  the  Council  of  the  League  with  which  the 
jurists  concluded  their  advisory  labors.  In  it  will  be 
found,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Council  and  such  other  per- 
sons as  may  be  privileged  to  read  it,  the  history  of  the 
process  by  which  these  jurisconsults  examined  Article  14 
of  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  and  built  upon  its  re- 
quest to  devise  a  Permanent  Court  of  International  Jus- 
tice their  own  scheme  for  giving  the  article  effective 
form.  These  jurisconsults  trace  the  origin  of  the  plan 
and  its  relation  to  the  conferences  at  The  Hague.  They 
credit  the  five  powers  (Denmark,  Norway,  the  Nether- 
lands, Sweden,  and  Switzerland) .  with  having  contrib- 
uted valuable  suggestions  in  the  plan  for  such  a  court. 


Following  this  historical,  introduction,  the  report  de- 
scribes point  by  point  the  problems  that  arise  as  to  or- 
ganization of  such  a  court,  the  method  of  electing 
judges,  the  court's  competence,  and  its  procedure.  Sup- 
plementing the  discussion,  the  jurists  lay  before  the 
Council  the  resolutions  they  passed,  first  recommending 
early  summoning  of  a  new  interstate  conference  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  the  first  two  conferences  of  The  Hague, 
and,  second,  recommending  that  leading  international 
law  associations  be  invited  to  aid  in  preparing  draft 
plans  for  the  business  of  this  conference,  which  is  to  be 
called  the  Conference  for  the  Advancement  of  Interna- 
tional Law. 


UNIVERSITIES  AS  PEACE-MAKERS 

SIR  EGBERT  FALCONER,  president  of  the  University 
of  Toronto,  at  the  educational  conferences  held  in 
connection  with  the  inauguration  of  Michigan  Univer- 
sity's new  president,  discussed  the  important  theme  of 
"The  University  and  International  Eelationships."  His 
main  thesis  is  that  "there  has  been  in  existence  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  a  league  which  is  inevitably  international 
in  principle  and  operation."  Moreover,  "no  political 
argument  gave  this  league  its  being  and  no  political 
veto  can  abolish  it,  for  scholarship  is  international,  and 
while  it  survives  it  must  continue  to  be  international." 
The  league  he  reveres  and  trusts  is  "the  league  of  uni- 
versities," including,  of  course,  in  this  all  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  whatever  they  may  be  called. 

When  the  universities  of  a  country  become  distinctly 
nationalistic,  as  they  were  in  Germany  prior  to  the  war, 
in  his  opinion,  they  err.  They  have  their  duties  in  pro- 
tection of  a  national  culture,  but  no  less  obligatory  is 
the  internationalism  of  scholarship,  whether  scientific 
or  cultural. 

Conceding  the  thesis  as  valid,  what,  then,  must  uni- 
versities do  ?  At  least  three  paths  open  up  in  which  to 
walk,  says  this  Canadian: 

"They  may  continue  the  mutually  profitable  inter- 
change of  students  between  one  country  and  another; 
they  may  call  outstanding  teachers  of  one  country  to 
hold  chairs  in  another,  and  they  may  train  their  stu- 
dents to  become  genuinely  human,  to  possess  those  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  social  virtues  which  distinguish  man 
as  man." 

May  we  venture  to  suggest  another?  They  should 
prepare,  as  never  before,  to  inform  students  and  pro- 
fessors alikei  as  to  the  history  of  man's  efforts  to  substi- 
tute the  reign  of  law  for  the  reign  of  force.  They  should 
make  quite  impossible,  to  illustrate,  such  a  divided  state 
of  opinion  within  the  academic  world  as  has  been  dis- 
closed in  the  United  States  during  the  discussion  of  the 
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League  of  Nations'  Covenant  during  the  recent  presi- 
dential campaign.  Departments  of  history  can  and 
should  give  far  more  attention  than  they  now  do  to  the 
larger  outlines  of  the  "peace"  movement  and  the  evolu- 
tion of  international  law  and  its  proved  achievements; 
and  this  not  only  to  students  in  the  graduate  schools, 
but  to  the  pupils  in  collegiate  departments,  where  such 
exist. 

To  cite  an  exemplary  case  of  academic  prevision  and 
provision  in  this  civic  service,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go 
farther  than  the  city  of  Washington.  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, two  years  ago,  started  a  "School  of  Foreign 
Service,"  which  is  being  attended  each  year  by  an  ever 
larger  number  of  students  from  out  of  town  and  by 
workers  in  the  government  departments.  This  season 
it  is  providing  for  its  students  and  for  the  public  a 
series  of  lectures  on  "The  History  and  Nature  of  Inter- 
national Relations/'  The  ideals  of  diplomacy  held  in 
antiquity  and  in  medieval  and  in  modern  times  are  to 
be  described.  The  Far  East,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
as  factors  in  the  development  of  international  relations 
are  to  be  reported  upon  by  specialists.  The  effect  of 
the  theories  of  political  and  juristic  science  upon  inter- 
national intercourse  will  be  made  clear.  Just  what  the 
influence  of  arbitration  and  other  mediating  agencies 
upon  State  comity  have  been  is  to  be  told,  and  the  ele- 
ments for  the  scientific  study  of  diplomacy  defined. 

To  the  credit  of  the  university  be  it  said  that  the 
lecturers  are  experts  of  the  first  class,  whose  names,  if 
they  were  printed  here,  would  challenge  admiration  and 
provoke  envy  in  readers  who  might  wish  to  attend  such 
a  course.  James  Brown  Scott,  John  Bassett  Moore, 
L.  S.  Rowe,  Paul  S.  Reinsch,  and  Roscoe  Pound  are 
typical. 


INTERNATIONALIZING  FOOD  PRO- 
DUCTION 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE, 
with  headquarters  in  Rome,  at  its  recent  annual 
meeting  debated  the  utility  and  feasibility  of  a  second 
chamber  of  the  body,  to  be  made  up  of  representatives 
of  the  agriculturists  of  the  countries  now  in  the  Insti- 
tute or  later  seeking  admission.  At  present  the  mem- 
bers are  representatives  of  governments,  and  though 
left  free  to  investigate  freely  and  acquire  information 
wherever  it  may  be  found,  yet  at  the  same  time  they 
have  to  consider  the  policies  of  their  home  governments 
as  well  as  world  trade  and  crops  and  economic  condi- 
tions. The  founder  of  the  Institute,  David  Lubin,  an 
American  with  profound  love  of  democracy  and  faith 
in  it,  urged  giving  farmers  and  producers  of  food  prod- 
ucts representation,  when  he  first  urged  having  an  Insti- 


i .  The  project  then  met  with  governmental  opposi- 
tion, and  has  since.  Now  world  conditions  modify  the 
nations'  attitudes.  Salvation  of  Europe  and  her  civili- 
zation is  said  to  depend  on  co-operative  action  in  raising 
production  of  the  world's  food  supply.  Obviously  it 
can  best  be  done  with  producers  banded  together  and 
sympathetic  with  any  such  organization  as  the  Institute. 
The  practical  side  of  agriculture  needs  representation 
as  well  as  the  technical.  Data  of  a  statistical  kind  is 
most  desirable,  but  now  something  more  is  imperatively 
needed.  Hence  the  retreat  of  the  governments  from 
their  former  hostility.  Lubin  was  a  man  of  far-ranging 
vision,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  that  the  United 
States  has  had  in  the  realm  of  economic  statecraft,  and 
some  day  he  will  have  justice  done  him.  The  beginnings 
of  such  recognition  have  come  lately.  His  portrait  is  to 
be  hung  in  a  prominent  place  on  the  walls  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washington,  and  the  Institute 
in  Rome  has  voted  to  place  on  its  walls  a  bronze  tablet 
recounting  his  record  as  its  founder. 


MEXICO'S  DECISION  to  use  the  former  famous  na- 
tional military  college  at  Chapultepec,  on  the 
famous  "Hill  of  the  Grasshoppers,''  as  the  national  tech- 
nical training  school  is  a  significant  fact.  High-school 
graduates  are  to  make  up  most  of  the  student  list  and 
military  science  and  art  are  to  be  a  subordinate  branch 
of  instruction  and  training.  English  is  to  be  made 
compulsory  for  the  four-year  course  and  teachers  are  to 
be  imported  from  the  United  States.  Yet  some  persons 
continue  to  talk  of  Mexico  as  "barbaric." 


FAMINE  IN  CHINA,  threatening  death  to  many  mil- 
lions of  foodless  folk,  has  thrown  upon  the  Red 
Cross  another  burden  of  huge  proportions,  the  budget 
estimate  of  relief  expenditures  amounting  to  more  than 
$10,000,000.  There  has  been  no  such  popular  response 
to  the  appeal  for  aid  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  as 
would  have  come  from  Europe  and  America  prior  to 
1914.  The 'reasons  are  obvious.  And  were  not  the  Red 
Cross  organized  and  in  possession  of  funds  and  equipped 
with  trained  workers,  it  is  terrible  to  think  what  might 
happen  in  the  famine  districts.  Relatively  speaking, 
Japan  is  in  a  fair  position  to  aid,  if  she  would.  Fortu- 
nately, voices  arise  there  saying  that  she  has  a  special 
duty,  due  both  to  propinquity  and  to  her  larger  supplies 
of  wealth.  The  call  is  going  forth  that  it  is  no  time  to 
stand  aloof  because  of  recent  friction  with  China  on 
political  and  territorial  issues.  Nations  and  races  must 
subordinate  rivalries,  forget  animosities,  and  be  simply 
human  when  famine  comes,  say  the  wiser  Japanese. 
Out  of  Asia  there  thus  comes  again  the  essence  of  the 
gospels  of  Jesus  and  Buddha. 
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EVERYTHING  that  can  be  done  to  make  clear  just 
what  are  the  rights  in  times  of  peace  of  journalists 
who  are  bent  on  giving  the  world  its  news  is  commend- 
able. Therefore  it  is  well  that  the  managing  editor  of 
the  Federated  Press  has  put  the  issue  squarely  up  to 
Secretary  Colby  as  to  what  the  United  States  plans  to 
do  in  his  case.  He  was  recently  expelled  from  Great 
Britain  because  of  alleged  relations  with  radicals  in 
London,  persons  whose  views  the  British  Government 
considers  objectionable.  Mr.  Costello  is  not  asking  for 
a  decision  by  the  Department  of  State  as  to  the  validity 
of  this  charge,  nor  does  he  deny  that  Great  Britain  has 
a,  right  to  decide  who  shall  live  within  her  domain ;  but 
he  does  ask  for  the  protection  of  his  government  in  a 
right  to  be  heard  in  self-defense  ere  he  is  expelled ;  and 
this  he  affirms  was  denied  him  by  the  London  authori- 
ties. 


said  was  uncongenial.  Some  day,  when  experts  in  mor- 
tality, disease,  and  economic  waste  get  their  data  as  to 
the  cost  of  the  "Great  War"  published,  we  trust  some 
ethical  chronicler  with  a  habit  of  compilation  will  try 
and  give  a  fairly  complete  list  of  the  "official"  lies  that 
the  warring  nations  were  guilty  of,  not  exempting  any; 
for  they  all  have  sinned,  and  they  all  need  now  to  make 
confession  and  to  show  signs  of  repentance. 


THE  CONTENTION  that  war  blasts  and  withers  all  it 
touches,  indirectly  as  well  as  directly,  is  applicable 
to  creative  music.  Jan  Kubelik,  after  seven  years'  ab- 
sence, has  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  to  a  Bos- 
ton interviewer  has  said :  "The  outlook  for  music  is  not 
what  it  was.  The  musicians  do  their  best,  but  music's 
international  links  have  been  disrupted,  and  it  will  take 
time  to  reunite  them.  We  are  getting  music  on  a  lower 
plane  than  formerly."  The  average  American  today 
prefers  syncopated  "jazz,"  derived  from  the  jungle 
habitat,  to  the  harmonies  of  Beethoven  or  the  melodies 
of  Verdi. 


IN  THE  STARTLING,  but  also  wholly  reliable,  account 
of  "The  First  World  War"  which  the  most  famous 
of  British  military  experts  and  correspondents,  Colonel 
Eepington,  has  published,  he  has  an  inevitable  chapter 
dealing  with  Lord  Kitchener's  merits  and  demerits  as 
head  of  the  British  forces.  One  detail  of  this  realistic 
narrative  is  the  citation  of  a  conversation  he  had  with 
Lord  Derby,  following  which,  he  says,  "we  fully  agreed 
that  neither  of  us  will  ever  again  support  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  soldier  to  be  Secretary  of  War."  All  British 
and  American  precedents  are  against  the  practice,  and 
the  United  States  is  in  no  mood  to  have  her  army  come 
under  the  control  of  a  Secretary  of  War  taken  from  the 
Regular  Army. 


THERE  is  a  certain  kind  of  mathematical  element  to 
humanity's  reactions  when  life  is  being  taken  by 
wholesale  or  by  retail.  To  illustrate :  A  London  corre- 
spondent, by  no  means  disposed  to  describe  English  fail- 
ings, commenting  on  the  seeming  indifference  of  his 
countrymen  to  the  sanguinary  sort  of  life  that  Ireland 
now  presents,  says:  "After  five  years  of  carnage  on  a 
grand  scale  of  war,  blood-letting  in  Ireland  seems  to  the 
average  man  a  mere  bagatelle."  He  adds:  "War  has 
blunted  people's  finer  perceptions  in  Europe,  and  the 
new  mess  in  Ireland  is  a  consequence."  After  you  have 
killed  by  the  millions,  what  is  a  hundred  or  so ! 


LATIN-AMERICAN  aid  for  the  suffering  masses  of 
central  Europe,  initiated  by  the  Argentine  Repub- 
lic and  followed  by  Brazil,  is  a  happy  omen.  Of  all  the 
continents,  South  America  has  been  least  touched, 
taxed,  and  terrified  by  the  war.  She  is  least  scarred  by 
its  direct  and  indirect  consequences.  She  has  the 
amplest  natural  resources  ready  for  quickest  shipment. 
Her  people  have  profited  much  in  actual  cash,  and  her 
nations'  treasuries  are  in  such  a  state,  broadly  speaking, 
that  they  can  place  loans  with  safety  and  profit  For 
the  morale  of  these  peoples,  it  is  well  that  they  have 
been  asked  to  join  with  North  American  countries  in 
succoring  the  war-smitten  people  of  Europe.  It  will 
bring  them  fully  into  the  stream  of  the  world's  altru- 
istic impulses  and  endeavor.  Happy  omen! 


THE  WAR  DIARY  of  Colonel  Repington  is  valuable 
for  many  side  lights  on  the  ethics  of  statecraft  in 
times  of  war.  Thus  he  reports  Clemenceau  as  saying 
to  him,  when  asked  why  he  was  not  using  his  pen  more 
to  promote  French  aims,  that  it  would  involve  telling 
of  lies,  a  form  of  prostitution  that  the  Gallic  statesman 


PORTIONS  OF  THE  DIARY  of  Baroness  de  Von  Suttner, 
well-known  author  of  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms,"  are 
appearing  in  certain  German  publications.  Madame 
Von  Suttner,  for  many  years  a  friend  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  President  of  the  Austrian  Peace  Society, 
with  headquarters  in  Vienna,  died  June  21,  1914.  The 
diary  which  she  kept  almost  to  the  day  of  her  death 
shows  that  she  had  a  presentiment  of  the  war  that  was 
about  to  break.  While  she  was  arranging  for  the  trans- 
fer of  a  villa  which  she  had  bought  in  south  Styria  she 
was  conscious  of  an  approaching  calamity.  She  fre- 
quently alluded  to  her  own  impending  death.  In  spite 
of  the  actual  peace,  she  wrote,  January  5,  1914:  "The 
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Balkans  will  soon  explode  again."  February  5  she 
stated:  "Now  they  say  a  dagger  is  being  prepared  in 
Russia  to  stab  Austria-Hungary  in  the  back."  Under 
data  of  May  11  there  is  this  interesting  statement: 
"The  teachers  of  international  law  are  going  to  strangle 
pacifism."  The  entries  of  those  days  reveal  her  struggle 
against  the  weakness  of  approaching  old  age.  She  de- 
scribes with  no  little  detail  the  worries  which  were 
besetting  her  during  her  last  year  of  life.  She  seemed 
particularly  anxious  about  the  success  of  the  Peace 
Congress  which  was  to  convene  in  Vienna  in  August. 
1914.  

APABTT  OF  CONGRESSMEN,  informally  representing 
the  United  States,  recently  toured  the  leading 
cities  of  Japan  and  had  many  tokens  of  the  courtesy 
that  the  Japanese  so  well  know  how  to  show.  Now  it  is 
announced  that  next  year  delegations  from  the  two 
chambers  of  the  Diet  will  return  the  visit  Nor  is  this 
all.  A  large  delegation  of  Japanese  business  men, 
headed  by  Baron  Shibusawi  and  Mr.  Otani,  president 
of  the  Yokahama  Chamber  of  Commerce,  also  is  plan- 
ning an  American  tour.  We  are  not  disposed  to  under- 
rate the  value  of  these  "tours."  They  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  contacts,  that,  however  superficial  and  brief, 
do  more  or  less  break  down  racial  antipathies,  trade 
rivalries,  and  national  chauvinism.  But  they  usually 
have  too  much  feasting,  too  much  sentimental  eloquence, 
and  too  much  formality  and  politeness  connected  with 
them.  They  are  not  "realistic"  enough,  in  candor  of 
speech,  in  thorough  probing  of  facts,  and  in  careful 
study  of  "things  as  they  are."  Governor  Inouye,  of  the 
Kanagawa  Prefecture,  just  as  the  American  Congress- 
men were  leaving  Japan,  seems  to  have  sensed  this  need ; 
for  in  an  interview  in  the  Japan  Times  we  find  him 
saying  that  the  situation  is  best  summed  up  by  the 
Japanese  proverb  which  says  that  "at  one  glance  you 
get  more  than  with  a  hundred  hearings."  Traveling 
incognito — assuming  a  miracle — walking  in  and  out  of 
typical  American  centers  of  population,  urban  and  rural, 
and  noting  the  every-day  reactions  of  John  Doe  and 
Richard  Roe  to  appeals  for  American  loyalty  to  the 
creed  of  "The  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Man"  would  do  more  to  enlighten  Japanese  publicists 
as  to  the  real  American  desire  for  amity  or  for  strife 
than  innumerable  banquets  or  visits  to  factories  and 
schools.  

NO  AWARD  OF  THE  NOBEL  PEACE  PRIZE  has  been 
granted  since  it  went  to  Mr.  Elihu  Root  in  1912 
and  to  Senator  Henri  Lafontaine,  of  Belgium,  in  1913. 
The  dispatches  now  indicate  that  two  awards  of  this 
amount,  approximately  $45,000,  are  about  to  be  made, 
one  to  the  International  Red  Cross  Committee  at  Gen- 
eva, another  to  President  Wilson. 


THE  MENACE  OF  BOLSHEVISM 

By  BARON  S.  A.  KORFF,  LL  D. 

Tin  in:  is  A  WAY  to  overcome  the  menace  of  Bolshe- 
vism.   There  is  but  one  way. 

Before  stating  the  solution,  let  it  be  granted  that  the 
confusion  of  thought  about  the  whole  business  is  pro- 
found and  well  nigh  complete.  During  these  last 
months  there  has  been  no  little  loose  talk  about  "Bol- 
shevism." It  has  cropped  up  here  and  there,  wherever 
"reactionaries"  saw  any  danger  to  the  so-called  "exist- 
ing order"  or  to  their  own  established  interests.  At  the 
least  sign  of  dissatisfaction  or  social  discontent,  such 
people  at  once  raise  the  cry  of  "Bolshevism."  In  the 
minds  of  these  men  Bolshevism  is  always  identical  with 
Socialism  and  often  with  Radicalism.  They  fail  to  see 
any  differences  between  such  teachings,  often  miles 
apart,  as  Socialism,  Bolshevism,  and  Syndicalism. 

Unfortunately,  the  other  side  is  also  often  guilty  of 
misrepresentation  or  conscious  misstatements,  mixing 
up  conservatism  with  reaction.  In  this  last  respect 
there  is  an  interesting  and  important  psychological  fact 
to  be  noted,  namely,  the  absolute  aversion  of  all  radicals 
to  admit  truly  the  existence  of  Bolshevism,  where  it 
does  exist,  except  as  it  certainly  does,  in  Russia.  Tn 
other  words,  we  have  the  astounding  medley — conserva- 
tives and  reactionaries  pointing  out  Bolshevik  occur- 
rences and  developments  where  they  really  never  exist, 
and  radicals  or  socalists  often  concealing  and  denying 
Bolshevik  events  or  facts  in  cases  where  they  undoubt- 
edly do  prevail.  No  wonder  that  the  casual  reader,  not 
well  acquainted  with  world  politics,  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
whom  to  believe. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  this  confusion,  as  there 
really  does  exist  a  'menace  of  Bolshevism  confronting 
many  a  country.  The  danger  is  international,  and,  more 
important  still,  the  menace  is  a  contagious  disease,  that 
can  be  fought  not  by  force,  but  by  ideas  only.  This 
latter  truth  unluckily  is  realized  by  very  few  persons. 
Most  people  are  quite  content  to  use  any  sort  of  physical 
force  to  eradicate  the  growing  social  discontent,  par- 
ticularly the  first  signs  of  Bolshevism;  and  they  are 
usually  very  much  astonished,  sometimes  indignant, 
when  this  does  not  work,  or,  as  sometimes  happens,  when 
it  works  the  other  way.  The  performances  in  the  New 
York  Assembly  at  Albany  and  the  deportation  of  radicals 
are  perhaps  the  most  significant  examples. 

The  Bolshevik  danger  does  exist  in  the  Third  Inter- 
nationale and  the  Communist  teachings.  It  is  fed  ex- 
clusively through  the  growth  of  social  discontent.  The 
fight  against  this  danger  can  be  conducted  only  in  two 
ways:  by  eradicating  social  evils,  or  at  least  lessening 
as  far  as  possible  their  effect,  and,  secondly,  by  educat- 
ing the  people  at  large,  and  especially  the  discontented 
classes  or  groups,  convincing  them  that  Bolshevism  or 
communistic  teachings  and  ideals  can  never  abate  their 
injustices  and  sufferings. 

The  failures  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia  are  at  last  so 
well  known  that  they  could,  without  any  difficulty,  be 
used  as  a  perfect  demonstration  of  the  futility  of  com- 
munistic dreams  and  vagaries.  Education  along  these 
linos  is  needed  even  in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  no  Bolshevism  exists  here. 
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This  would  also  seem  to  be  the  best  way  of  fighting 
the  other  evil,  namely,  reaction ;  for  only  the  education 
of  the  people  at  large  can  protect  them  from  hyper-con- 
servative influences.  Unfortunately,  one  must  say,  I 
fear,  that  too  little  is  done  in  both  respects  in  America 
at  present.  It  is  like  the  bad  weather  Mark  Twain  com- 
plained of — "Much  is  talked  about  it,  but  nothing  really 
is  done." 

Only  through  educational  methods  can  the  Bolshevik 
teachings  and  ideals  be  made  clear;  only  by  studying 
them  can  one  understand  how  utterly  impossible  they 
are  in  practice  in  the  modern  body  politic.  Yet  one 
must  sadly  state  that  very  little  in  such  education  has 
been  accomplished.  This  is  the  only  explanation,  to  my 
mind,  why  so  very  many  people  yet  put  their  hopes  on 
Bolshevik  achievements.  All  the  downtrodden  or  dis- 
satisfied are  easily  tempted  to  follow  the  wildest  leader, 
as  long  as  he  or  his  preachings  hold  out  some  allevia- 
tion of  personal  or  social  sufferings  and  privations. 
This  is  a  well-known,  humanity-embracing  fact.  That 
better-educated  and  thinking  men  can  still  cling  to 
Bolshevism  or  defend  its  teachings  cannot  be  explained 
otherwise  than  simply  by  lack  of  knowledge  or  by  illu- 
sions created  through  the  glitter  of  absolutely  unrealiz- 
able promises.  Often  it  is  also  a  cry  of  despair,  much 
less  excusable. 

Europe's  Attitude 

Quite  otherwise  do  matters  stand  in  European  coun- 
tries. Let  us  see  what  fate  the  Bolshevik  teachings  and 
influences  had  lately  among  the  European  people. 
France  seemingly  overcame  the  danger  last  winter  and 
spring,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  recur;  the  nation  is  tired 
of  it  and  earnestly  wants  to  set  itself  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion work,  so  much  needed  after  the  devastations  of  the 
awful  war.  The  French  Socialist  leaders,  with  only  a 
very  few  exceptions,  are  wide  awake  to  the  Bolshevik 
dangers  and  are  well  acquainted  with  its  fallacies.  It 
is  true  that  .the  political  leaders  of  France  are  too  prone 
to  conduct  a  reactionary  policy,  explicable,  perhaps,  if 
one  considers  the  former  German  danger,  but  certainly 
not  excusable  from  the  'point  of  view  of  far-sighted 
statesmanship.  Her  agricultural  small  landholders 
predominate  at  the  present  moment,  which  explains 
sufficiently  the  present  tendency  away  from  the  Extreme 
Left  felt  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  in  Parliament. 

In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  we  witness  a  most  in- 
teresting and  important  process  of  social  readjustment, 
having  taken  lately  a  decidedly  evolutionary  line.  There 
may  yet  be  some  revolutionary  outbursts  here  and  there, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  extreme  teach- 
ings of  Communism  have  not  succeeded  in  capturing 
the  sympathies  of  British  Labor.  The  grievances  will 
be  settled  and  satisfied  in  a  peaceful  way  by  mutual 
concessions  of  both  sides.  Possibly  the  time  is  not  so 
distant  when  we  will  see  a  Labor  Cabinet  at  St.  James', 
or  one  that  is  partly  Labor  and  partly  Liberal  if  of  an 
aggressive  type.  Bolshevism  in  England  is  quite  an  im- 
possible contingency,  though  only  a  few  months  ago  one 
could  consider  a  revolutionary  outburst  quite  possible. 

It  is  in  Italy  that  Bolshevism  has  its  best  chance ;  the 
outbreak  of  a  month  ago  was  purely  Bolshevik  in  its 
character,  and  the  danger  is  by  no  way  over;  at  any 


moment  a  new  Bolshevik  outburst  may  come,  even  in 
the  very  near  future.  The  interesting  point  is  that 
Italians  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  it,  and  not  only  afraid 
of  it.  They  diligently  deny  this,  facts  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  There  is,  however,  an  economic  reason 
for  this  denial,  namely,  the  absolute  dependence  of 
Italy  on  foreign  coal  and  partly  also  on  food.  It  is  the 
dependence  that  makes  Giolliti  so  suave  and  subservient 
in  his  talks  with  Lloyd-George.  England  can  cut  off 
Italy's  coal  supply  at  any  moment;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  this  same  reason  gives  the  Italian  Premier  great 
power  over  the  Socialists  and  Eadicals,  who  also  realize 
what  it  means  to  Italy  to  lose  her  coal  imports  or  parts 
of  the  food  supplies.  This  is  the  only  reason  why 
Giolliti  triumphed  so  easily  over  the  Socialist  opposi- 
tion, which  in  no  way  likes  him  or  his  policy.  The 
situation  thus  created  is  a  very  artificial  one,  social 
peace  being  maintained  only  by  an  outward  casual 
factor.  In  such  circumstances  one  can  never  be  sure  of 
the  future  developments,  especially  when  social  discon- 
tentment has  already  taken  the  form  of  Bolshevism. 

In  Germany,  too,  the  situation  is  still  very  compli- 
cated, and  one  cannot  be  sure  at  all  that  the  German 
people  have  finally  overcome  the  Bolshevik  danger,  as  it 
might  have  seemed  last  winter.  The  Polish  imperial- 
istic war  has  done  much  to  resurrect  German  Bolshe- 
vism, and  the  influence  of  the  Extreme  Socialists  (the 
so-called  Independents)  has  lately  increased  in  a  con- 
siderable measure.  How  much  power  they  really  have; 
it  is  difficult  to  judge  at  this  moment ;  but,  considering 
the  weakness  of  their  opponents,  there  certainly  is  some 
danger.  Yet  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  posi- 
tions of  Germany  and  Italy,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
former;  the  national  spirit  of  the  Germans  is  much 
cooler,  the  party  discipline  much  stronger,  the  leaders 
more  awake  to  the  dangers  of  Bolshevism.  Last,  but 
not  least,  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  Germans 
with  Russia  and  the  state  of  Russian  Bolshevism  mili- 
tates strongly  against  their,  adopting  Lenine's  policy; 
the  experiences  of  Dittmar,  made  public  a  few  weeks 
ago,  are  very  significant  in  this  respect;  he  came  back 
from  Russia  absolutely  disillusioned." 

In  Poland  all  will  depend  on  her  demeanor  during 
these  coming  months;  imperialism  and  foolishness 
might  easily  set  her  house  on  fire;  the  danger  there  is 
enormous,  considering  her  internal  troubles  and  the 
tremendous  dissatisfaction  of  a  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion, coupled  with  great  shortage  of  food.  The  Balkan 
States,  on  the  other  hand,  have  hardly  much  to  fear 
from  Bolshevism. 

Summing  up,  we  can  say  that  Lenine's  hopes  for  a 
world  revolution  will  never  be  realized.  I  suppose  he 
himself  knows  this  by  this  time.  But  the  general  social 
dissatisfaction  in  European  countries  is  still  very  great 
and  might  lead  at  any  time  to  many  serious  disturb- 
ances. Bolshevik  outbreaks,  like  the  recent  one  in  Italy, 
or  even  the  establishment  of  a  Bolshevik  regime,  with 
its  Soviets  and  all,  will  not  and  cannot  affect  all  the 
nations,  as  some  of  them  have  already  succeeded  in 
finding  the  necessary  antitoxin  to  this  social  disease. 
The  important  point,  however,  is  this:  in  every  single 
case  the  Bolshevik  virus  was  fought  successfully  not  by 
force,  but  only  by  education,  by  enlightening  the  people 
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and  lessening  social  evils.  [Vance  owes  her  salvation, 
for  example,  not  to  the  militant  policy  of  Millerand  or 
lonceau,  but  to  the  common  sense  of  her  peasantry 
and  her  labor  class,  who  did  not  want  to  follow  ,the 
leadership  of  the  Extremists.  The  English  Labor  Party 
finds  its  source  of  moderation  exclusively  in  the  educa- 
tion of  its  leaders.  There  is  no  doubt,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  frightful  excesses  of  Bolshevism  in  Russia 
are  made  possible  only  on  account  of  the  uneducated 
state  of  the  Russian  masses. 


THE  MISSION  WORLD  VIEWED  FROM 
SWITZERLAND 

An  International  Missionary  Meeting,  Held 
at  Crans,  near  Geneva,  June  22-28 

By  WILLIAM  E.  STRONG,  D.  D. 

IT  WAS  no  such  conference  for  size  or  spectacle  as  that 
held  at  Edinburgh  in  1910.  There  was  nothing  big 
about  it  or  showy;  no  crowded  assemblies,  or  eloquent 
orations,  or  popular  forthputtings.  Instead,  there  were 
gathered  only  thirty-eight  men,  with  a  few  ladies  ac- 
companying, who  sat  about  a  table  in  one  room  and 
deliberated  in  conversational  tones  and  with  informal 
remarks  on  the  several  topics  brought  before  them. 

Yet  it  was  a  great  meeting  and  destined,  it  is  believed, 
to  have  real  effect  upon  the  remaking  of  the  world ;  for 
these  thirty-eight  men  were  from  eleven  countries  and 
represented  as  many  as  eighty  foreign  missionary  socie- 
ties— American,  British,  and  Continental.  Inasmuch 
as  several  of  these  delegates  were  from  the  mission 
fields — from  Japan,  China,  India,  and  Africa — it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Protestant  Christendom  was  re- 
flected in  this  assembly.  And  there  was  weight  to  the 
representation.  Such  men  were  there  as  the  English 
Bishop  Westcott,  Metropolitan  of  India  and  Ceylon  and 
chairman  of  the  India  National  Missionary  Council ;  the 
American  Bishop  Roots,  of  Hankow,  chairman  of  the 
China  Continuation  Committee,  who  was  made  chairman 
of  this  meeting;  ,T.  H.  Oldham,  of  London,  editor  of  the 
International  Review  of  Missions,  chosen  secretary;  John 
R.  Mott,  of  New  York,  made  chairman  of  the  Business 
Committee ;  Dr.  Ritson,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society;  Rev.  Cecil  Banlslcy.  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society ;  Bishop  King,  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  Rev.  Frank  Lenwood,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society;  M.  Come  and  Dr.  Alleirret.  of  the 
Paris  Evangelical  Missionary  Society;  l>r.  An<>t.  Secrc- 
tary  of  the  Belgian  Mis-ion-  in  the  Cnutrn:  IJishop  lien- 
nig.  of  Hcrrnhut :  I'rofo-.ir  Haussleiter,  of  Halle:  Pro- 
fessor Richfcr,  of  Merlin,  nno1  Pastor  Wur/.,  of  I 

-enting  unofficially  various  Crnnan  socictie-:  I  M--. 
Cunning,  of  Holland,  and  Fries,  of  Sweden,  and  1'ro- 
ToTne.  of  Denmark;  Principal  Gandier  and  Canon 
(loiild,  of  Canada,  and  Drs.  Watson  (Presbyterian), 
Corey  (Christian),  Wolf  (Lutheran),  and  Fennell  P. 
Turner,  secretary  of  the  Foreign  Missions  Conference  of 
North  America,  from  the  United  States. 

That  this  group  of  men,  leaders  in  national  as  well  as 
church  life,  loyal  each  to  his  own  land  and  type,  could 
come  together  as  soon  after  the  war  and  enter  into  frank 


discussion  of  subjects  whereon  they  could  but  differ  and 
whereon  also  they  had  strong  convictions  and  prejudices, 
and  that  they  could  pursue  these  discussions  without 
rancor  or  cleavage,  to  the  securing  of  a  common  judg- 
ment as  to  what  might  be  approved,  was  in  itself  an 
achievement  to  make  every  Christian  heart  rejoice.  As 
was  repeatedly  expressed,  it  was  wonderful  what  a  spirit 
of  mutual  confidence  and  regard  pervaded  all  the  ses- 
sions ;  not  only  that,  but  how  friendly  and  intimate  were 
the  conversations  of  the  little  groups  of  two  or  three 
who  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  strolled  together  about 
the  grounds  or  found  themselves  side  by  side  at  the  din- 
ing-tables — a  better  evidence  of  Christianity,  it  seemed, 
than  some  that  are  relied  upon  in  natural  theologies. 

The  discussions  were  not  hackneyed.  Their  subjects 
were  of  pressing  concern.  They  grew  out  of  the  World 
War,  which  in  its  shaking  of  the  world  has  disturbed 
missionary  work  in  many  ways  and  to  an  extent  not  yet 
generally  realized.  For  example,  it  has  driven  out  from 
their  fields  of  labor  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  number 
of  foreign  missionaries  in  the  world.  Of  2,500  men  and 
women  having  care  of  German  missions  in  the  several 
countries  where  they  have  been  planted,  practically  none 
remains  at  his  post.  For  military  reasons  they  have  been 
excluded,  interned,  or,  as  in  many  cases,  repatriated. 
Their  work  has  been  variously  treated — temporarily 
transferred  to  the  oversight  of  other  missions,  reorgan- 
ized on  an  independent  basis,  or,  too  often,  left  uncared 
for  and  disrupted.  Whatever  may  be  said  in  defense  of 
the  action  from  a  political  standpoint,  it  is  a  heavy  blow, 
not  only  to  the  genuine  missionary  devotion  of  a  multi- 
tude of  the  German  people,  but  to  the  Christian  enter- 
prise as  a  whole,  to  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
on  earth.  It  would  be  intolerable  that  such  a  catastrophe 
should  be  disregarded  or  lightly  accepted.  As  in  succes- 
sive sessions  of  this  conference,  we  traced  the  situation 
following  the  war  in  one  after  another  of  the  mission 
lands,  hearts  and  minds  became  united  in  the  feeling 
that  here  was  a  burden  to  be  borne  together  and  for 
whose  lifting  we  must  unitedly  labor.  Provision  was 
made  for  laying  the  facts  before  all  the  mission  boards, 
through  their  national  organizations,  with  a  view  to 
finding  a  common  plan  of  action  for  the  relief  of  this 
distress. 

Another  burning  question  of  the  time  grew  out  of  the 
new  situation  faced  by  the  educational  work  of  foreign 
mission;!.  Oriental  governments  are  taking  increased  in- 
terest in  popular  education:  are  feeling  its  importance 
to  national  development ;  are  becoming  sensitive  to  and 
in  some  cases  suspicious  of  the  effect  of  mission  schools 
and  colleges  in  their  influence  u|M>n  the  youth  of  the 
land.  A  more  assertive  nationalism  is  inclined  to  arro- 
Lrate  to  the  State  entire  control  of  education  and  to 
weaken  or  suppress  those  institutions  which  missions 
have  founded  ami  which  have  won  popular  confidence 
and  patronage.  In  some  cases  it  is  boldly  said  that  while 
religion  is  an  affair  of  the  church,  education  is  an  affair 
of  the  State  and  not  to  be  meddled  with  by  missions. 
Earnest  and  careful  hours  were  given  to  a  review  of  the 
educational  situations  in  mission  lands  and  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  attitude  which  missionaries  should  take 
to  this  new  temper  that  is  appearing  after  the  war. 

The  delicate  but  inevitable  intermingling  of  mission- 
ary activities  with  political  affairs  furnished  another 
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field  of  inquiry  and  comparison.  It  was  made  clear  that 
as  moral  questions  and  values  are  increasingly  recognized 
in  political  movements,  national  and  international,  the 
old,  short  rule  that  the  missionary  must  keep  out  of 
politics  does  not  sufficiently  meet  the  case.  When  anti- 
opium  crusades,  atrocities' — Korean  or  Armenian,  stu- 
dent outbreaks,  social  and  industrial  rebellions,  are  all 
involved  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  nations,  it  cannot 
be  helped  that  Christian  missions  should  exert  an  influ- 
ence that  must  be  reckoned  with.  In  the  midst  of  a 
universal  popular  agitation,  the  Christian  spirit  cannot 
be  altogether  colorless  and  anemic.  It  was  important 
for  this  congress  of  missionary  leaders,  representing  all 
lands,  to  consider  what  should  be  approved  and  what 
disapproved  as  regards  missionary  participation  in  public 
affairs ;  as  to  what  a  just  neutrality  requires  in  word  and 
act  and  bearing. 

If  there  is  not  much  to  report  as  actual  findings  or 
results  of  this  conference,  its  real  accomplishment  was 
beyond  measure.  As  has  been  intimated  already,  the 
contacts  of  the  time  were  perhaps  its  greatest  value. 
The  meeting  place  was  a  benediction,  at  the  small  village 
of  Crans,  on  the  border  of  Lake  Geneva,  across  which 
rose  the  French  mountains,  with  the  three  peaks  of  Mt. 
Blanc  in  the  farthest  background,  and  in  the  chateau  of 
Colonel  and  Madame  Van  Berchem,  the  stately  home  of 
a  family  that  has  occupied  it  for  generations  and  whose 
present  representatives  dispensed  a  hospitality  of  medi- 
eval amplitude  and  of  the  finest  Christian  spirit  of  today. 
Their  great  house,  with  its  twenty-six  rooms,  their 
grounds  and  walks,  their  gardens  of  flowers  and  fruits, 
from  which  were  daily  brought  bountiful  supplies  (one 
will  not  soon  "forget  those  raspberries  and  currants  and 
cherries),  and,  above  all,  their  high-hearted  friendliness, 
outpoured  upon  every  guest  and  expressed  in  uncounted 
ministries  and  attentions,  made  every  day  a  fresh  delight 
and  stimulus.  From  beginning  to  end,  the  conference 
met  in  an  atmosphere  of  Christian  regard  and  good-will. 
The  spirit  was  infectious;  it  was  impossible  to  be  sus- 
picious, prejudiced,  selfish,  in  these  surroundings. 

Steps  were  taken  before  the  conference  ended  which 
may  lead  to  a  permanent  international  missionary  or- 
ganization, successor  to  the  Continuation  Committee  of 
the  Edinburgh  Conference  of  1910,  and  which  shall  con- 
serve and  develop  all  that  was  accomplished  at  Crans. 
It  is  hoped  that,  if  the  mission  boards  represented  ap- 
prove of  the  plans,  such  an  organization  will  be  effected, 
and  that  its  first  meeting  may  be  in  America  in  1921. 

We  parted  after  this  week  of  outlook  together  with  a 
heightened  sense  of  the  place  and  worth  of  the  foreign 
missionary  enterprise  among  the  world's  forces  and  of 
the  absolute  necessity  that  it  shall  be  viewed  and  admin- 
istered internationally.  No  less  measure  will  suffice  for 
so  great  a  task. 


The  great  negative  energies  of  destruction  such  as 
war  releases  can  never  achieve  the  things  that  have  to 
be  done  in  the  world.  Such  work  has  to  be  done  by 
great  principles,  by  living  ideals,  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Mere  mechanism,  the  thunder  of  guns,  the  massing  of 
bodies  of  men  can  never  do  it.  They  can  build  walls 
against  the  onset  of  wrong;  they  cannot  replace  it.  We 
have  to  let  loose  creative  and  constructive  spiritual 
powers  if  that  is  to  be  done.— From  "The  Missionary 
Outlook  in  the  Light  of  the  War." 


CERTAIN  FINANCIAL  FACTS 

THE  FOLLOWING  FINANCIAL  FACTS  relative  to   the 
United  States  must  necessarily  have  a  bearing  upon 
our  foreign  policy. — THE  EDITORS. 

OUR  PUBLIC  DEBT 

The  total  debt  of  the  United  States  July  1,  1856, 
after  deducting  the  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was  $10,965,- 
953.01.  August  31,  1865,  the  Civil  War  having  just 
been  brought  to  a  close,  the  public  debt  reached  its 
highest  point  prior  to  1918.  On  that  date  the  total  debt, 
less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was  $2,756,431,571.43.  The 
lowest  point  reached  by  the  public  debt  following  the 
Civil  War  was  in  1892,  when  the  total  debt,  less  cash  in 
the  Treasury,  was  $841,526,463.60.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  that  low  level,  and  following  the  Civil  War, 
was  in  1907,  when  the  total  debt,  less  the  cash  in 
Treasury,  was  $878,596,755.03.  July  1,  1914,  our  total 
debt,  less  cash  in  the  Treasury,  was  $1,027,257,009.56. 
Since  1913  the  figures  have  been  as  follows: 


Total  Interest- 
bearing  debt. 

Debt  on  which 
Interest  has 
ceased. 

1 

Debt  bearing 
no  interest.* 

1914.  . 

$967,953,310.00 

$1,552,560.26 

$1,942,993,398.90 

1915.. 

969,759,090.00 

1,507,260.26 

2,086,870,522.90 

1916.. 

971,562,590.00 

1,473,100.26 

2,636,208,571.90 

1917.. 

2,712,549,476.61 

14,232,230.26 

2,990,988,572.65 

1918.. 

11,985,882,436.42 

20,242,550.26 

2,586,036,427.32 

1919.  . 

25,234,496,273.54 

11,109,370.26 

2,145,364,469.32 

Outstanding 
principal. 

Cash  In  the 
Treasury 
July  1.' 

Total  debt  less 
cash  in  Treasury. 

1914.. 

$2,912,499,269.16 

$1,885,242,259.60 

$1,027,257,009.56 

1915.. 

3,058,136,873.16 

1,967,988,867.16 

1,090,148,006.00 

1916.. 

3,609,244,262.16 

2,602,962,690.06 

1,006,281,572.10 

1917.. 

5,717,770,279.52 

3,809,135,055.70 

1,908,635,223.82 

1918.. 

14,592,161,414.00 

3,667,880,058.77 

10,924,281,355.23 

1919.. 

27,390,970,113.12 

2,911,667,736.63 

24,479,302,376.49 

DEBT  STATEMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES, 
SEPTEMBER  30,  1920 

(Source:  The  Chronicle,  October  16,  1920,  p.  1539.) 

The  preliminary  statement  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  for  September  30,  1920,  as  made  up  on 
the  basis  of  the  daily  Treasury  statements,  is  as  follows  : 

Total  gross  debt  August  31,  1920 $24,324,672,123.79 

Public-debt  receipts  Sep- 
tember 1  to  30,  1920. . .  $1,210,000,878.39 

Public-debt  disbursements 

September  1  to  30, 1920.  1,447,316,873.53 


Decrease  for  period. 


237,315,995.14 


Total  gross  debt  September  30,  1920.  $24,087,356,128.65 

NOTE. — Total  gross  debt  before  deduction  of  the  balance 
held  by  the  Treasurer,  free  of  current  obligations  and  with- 
out any  deduction  on  account  of  obligations  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  other  investments,  was  as  follows: 


*  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  state  of  the  finances  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1919,  pages  610,  611. 
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Bond*: 

Consols  of  1930 $599,724,050.00 

Loan  of  1925 118,489,900.00 


Panama's  of  11UU-1U3C. . . 
Panama's  of  1918-1938. . . 

Panama's  of  1961 

Conversion  bonds 

Postal  Savings  bonds 


48,964,180.00 
25,947,400.00 
50,000,000.00 
28,894,500.00 
11,612,100.00 


1883,622,190.00 


First  Liberty  loan $1, 952,423,550. 00 

Second  Liberty  loan 3,:ilM.240,250.00 

Third  Liberty  loan 3,649,962,500.00 

Fourth  Liberty  loan 6,366,262,113.00 


15,202,888,413.00 


Total  bonds  $16,176,510,603.00 


Kotes: 
Victory  Liberty  loan 

Treatury  Certificate*: 

Tax    *!,<  £7,787,500. 00 

Loan 690,003,500.00 

Hainan  Act 259,375,000.00 

Special  issues 32,854,450.00  • 


4,241,130,520.00 


War-savings  securities  (net  cash  receipts) . 


2,640,020,450.00 
796,974,393.98 


Total  interest-bearing  debt $23,854,635,966.98 

Debt  on  which  interest  has  ceased 5,387,750.26 

Xon-interest-bearing  debt 227,332,411 .41 


Total  gross  debt $24,087,356,128.56 

RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1919" 

( Source :  Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 

the  fiscal  year  1919,  pp.  620-639.) 


Receipts. 

Total  ordinary $4,647,003,852. 46t 

Postal 364.847,126. 20J 

Panama  Canal  ..  6,777,046. 55f 


Disbursements.! 
$18,939,531,894.86 
362,847,785.29 
12,265,775.08 


Public  Debt  29,053,331, 758. 25t       15,813,848,110.63 


Grand  total. . .  $34,072,559,783.46       $35,128,493,571.86 

PRESENT  AND  PROPOSED  OUTLAY  IN    ARMAMENTS  FOR 
THE  UNITED  STATES || 

War  Department. 

Fiscal  Year  1917.  Fiscal  Year  1918.  Fiscal  Year  1919. 

$358,158,361.12        $4,850,087,186.88      $8,995,880,200.18 


•  "Disbursements,"  as  used  in  this  table,  in  addition  to 
actual  expenditures,  Include  unexpended  balances  to  the 
credit  of  disbursing  officers. 

t  Annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1919, 
p.  632.  (Panama  Canal  receipts  include  receipts  from  tolls, 
etc.) 

J  Annual  report  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1919,  p. 
Ufc 

5  Annual  report  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1919,  p. 

ua 

I]  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  state  of  the  finances  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1919,  page  219. 


\avu  Department. 

Fiscal  Year  1917.  Fiscal  Year  1918.  Fiscal  Year  1919. 

$239,632,750.63        $1,278,840,486.80      $2,002,310,785.02 
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PROPOSED  OUTLAY  IN  ARMAMENT  APPROPRIATIONS! 
Armament  of  Fortifications,  1921 

For  purchase,  manufacture,  and  test  of  mountain,  field, 
and  siege  cannon,  including  their  carriages,  sights,  imple- 
ments, equipments,  and  the,  machinery  necessary  for  their 
manufacture,  $1,500,000. 

For  purchase,  manufacture,  maintenance,  and  test  of  am- 
munition for  mountain,  field,  and  siege  cannon,  including  the 
necessary  experiments  In  connection  therewith,  the  machinery 
necessary  for  Its  manufacture,  and  necessary  storage  facili- 
ties, $1,600,000. 

For  purchase,  manufacture,  and  test  of  seacoast  cannon 
for  coast  defense,  including  their  carriages,  sights,  Imple- 


*  See  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  state  of  the  finances  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1919. 

t  See  digest  of  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1921,  made  by  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-sixth  Con- 
gress and  Issued  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Department 
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ments,  equipments,  and  the  machinery  necessary  for  their 
manufacture,  $2,000,000. 

For  purchase,  manufacture,  and  test  of  ammunition  for 
seacoast  cannon,  and  for  modernizing  projectiles  on  hand,  in- 
cluding the  necessary  experiments  in  connection  therewith, 
and  the  machinery  necessary  for  its  manufacture,  $1,000,000. 

For  purchase,  manufacture,  and  test  of  ammunition,  sub- 
caliber  guns,  and  other  accessories  for  seacoast  artillery 
practice,  including  the  machinery  necessary  for  their  manu- 
facture, $200,000. 

For  alteration  and  maintenance  of  seacoast  artillery,  in- 
cluding the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  machinery,  tools, 
materials  necessary  for  the  work,  and  expenses  of  civilian 
mechanics  and  extra-duty  pay  of  enlisted  men  engaged 
thereon,  $1,000,000. 

For  alteration  and  maintenance  of  the  mobile  artillery, 
including  the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  machinery,  tools, 
and  materials  necessary  for  the  work  and  the  expenses  of  the 
mechanics  engaged  thereon,  $2,000,000. 

For  purchase,  manufacture,  and  test  of  ammunition,  sub- 
caliber  guns,  and  other  accessories  for  mountain,  field,  and 
siege  artillery  practice,  including  the  machinery  necessary 
for  their  manufacture,  $205,800. 

Fortifications  Act,  May  21,  1920 $9,505,800.00 

($9,505,800.00  is  the  total  apppropriatiou  for  armament  of 
fortifications  by  the  above  act.) 

Armament  of  Fortifications,  Panama  Canal,  1921 
For  the  purchase,  manufacture,  and  test  of  ammunition  for 
seacoast  and  land  defense  cannon,  including  the  necessary 
experiments   in   connection    therewith,    and    the    machinery 
necessary  for  its  manufacture,  $1,000,000. 

For  the  alteration  and  maintenance  and  installation  of  the 
seacoast  artillery,  including  the  purchase  and  manufacture  of 
machinery,  tools,  and  materials  necessary  for  the  work,  and 
expenses  of  civilian  mechanics,  and  extra-duty  pay  of  en- 
listed men  engaged  thereon,  $104,546. 

Fortifications  Act,  May  21, 1920 $1,104,546.00 

Increase  of  the  Navy— Armor  and  Armament 
Increase  of  the  Navy,  armor  and  armament:    Toward  the 
armor  and  armament  for  vessels  heretofore  authorized,  to  be 
available  until  expended,  $45,000,000. 

Naval  Act,  June  4,  1920 $45,000,000.00 

DETAILED   ARMAMENT    EXPENDITURES     BY    APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1919 

( Source :  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  for  1919, 
p.  225.) 


Armament  of  Fortifications,  Panama  Canal: 

"DFG" 

"H" 

"M"    

Act  June  15,  1917,  "M" 

Fortifications  in  Insular  Possessions: 

"DFG"  

Act  June  15,  1917,  "DFG" 

"H" 

1919-1920,  "H" 

Act  June  15,  1917,  "M" 

"M"    . 


$48,897.17 

711,547.07 

27,086.01 

19,200.00 


$17,795.86 

2,707.32 

1,776,123.61 

1,000,000.00 

36,010.73 

28,241.24 


Armament  of  Fortifications: 

"B"     $305,676,252.06 

"C" 2,147,808,221.45 

"DFG"  877,119.47 

Act  June  15,  1917,  "DFG" 783,714.51 

"H"    8,131,384.46 

Act  June  15,  1917,  "H" 180,298.99 

"I"   3,565.86 

"K" 909,852.01 

"L"  41,771,835.62 

"M" 187,108.66 

Act  June  15,  1917,  "M" 131,875.49 

Act  June  15,  1917,  "N" 140,139.96 


.GERMANY  AND  THE  LEAGUE 
Directions  for  a  True  League  of  Nations 

(Sketch  of  a  Declaration  of  Principles  as  a  Basis 
for  a  Program  of  Action) 

By  COUNT  HARRY  KESZLER 

Translated  from  Die  Friedens-Warte,  August,  1920 
PRINCIPLES 

A  CONSTRUCTIVE  permanent  policy  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible without  the  League  of  Nations;  without  this 
comprehensive    world   organization   the   institutions   of 
the   world,   shaken   to   their   very   foundations,   cannot 
recover. 

Therefore  we  demand : 

1.  To  exert  all  strength  so  that  all  States,  including 
America,  Russia,  and  Germany,  will  be  received  into 
the  Versailles  League  of  Nations. 

2.  That  the   latter  be  developed   into  a  democratic 
league  of  the  nations,  which  is  to  be  supported  and 
governed,    in    the    first    place,    by    the   active   workers 
themselves.     The    Versailles   League   of   Nations   does 
not  live  up  to  the  demands  of  real  democracy,  because 
it  grants   all  power  exclusively  to  the    State  govern- 
ments. 

3.  That  the  League,  supported  by  the  peoples,  is  to 
regulate  world  production: 

a.  By  rapid  international  conglomeration  of  all  in- 
dividual enterprises  into  self-administrative  bodies; 

b.  By  admitting  all  those  who  are  occupied  in   a 
given  branch  of  production  into  its  administration; 

c.  By  regulating  production  according  to  demand. 

4.  That  this  economic  and  intellectual  world  organi- 
zation  be   autonomous    and   not    dependent    upon    the 
politics  of  the  States. 

The  international  commissions,  which,  according  to 
the  Versailles  Treaty,  have  to  distribute  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  means  of  transportation  and  have  to  regu- 
late the  financial  conditions,  are  the  given  levers 
through  which  the  strength  of  the  nations  can  change 
the  present  alliance  of  States  into  a  true  league  of 
nations,  and  therefore  we  appeal  to  the  intellectual 
and  manual  workers  of  all  countries  to  fight  for  this 
irrefutable  necessity  by  energetic  collaboration  and  by 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion. 
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REASONS 

I 

'I  lit-  Versailles  League  of  Nations  is  unsatisfactory. 
It  does  not  satisfy  the  essential  postulates  of  a  world 
organization — 

1.  Because  it  grants  no  direct  influence  to  the  peo- 
ples and  their  working  classes  (laborers) ; 

Because  it  gives  all  power  exclusively  to  the  na- 
tional governments; 

3.  Because  it,  furthermore,  divides  the  governments 
into  two  classes:  into  those  of  the  principal  nations, 
represented   in   the  "Council"  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tiiin>,  and  those  of  the  minor  nations,  not  represented 
in  the  "Council";  and  because  it  disfranchises  in  vital 
tjiiotions    the   governments   belonging   to   the   second 
class,  and  with  them  their  people. 

K-|>ccially  it  compels  to  prepare  for  war  according 
to  the  plans  of  principal  nations  (Art.  VIII) ;  to 
protect  the  boundaries  of  foreign  States  upon  order 
of  the  principal  powers  (Art.  X);  to  break  off  eco- 
nomic relations  upon  order  of  the  principal  powers 
(Art.  XVI);  to  make  war  without  previously  having 
been  consulted,  upon  order  of  the  -principal  powers 
(Art.  XII,  Par.  4,  and  Art.  XVI,  Par.  2).  Thus  it 
creates  an  unlimited  dictatorship,  which  would  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  dictators  not  only  in  war,  but  also 
in  the  fight  against  the  active  workers,  who  have  been 
deprived  of  co-administration. 

4.  Because  it  considers  the  task  of  a  world  organi- 
zation only  negatively,  as  that  of  a  world  police,  and 
thus  renounces  a  deeper  and  more  secure  foundation 
of  world  peace. 

II 

In  opposition  to  this  it  must  be  emphasized  that 
peace  can  only  be  rendered  secure  by  an  organization 
which  regulates  world  production  and  fits  it  to  world 
demand  generally  and  individually. 

This  organization  must  be  formed  and  governed  by 
the  active  workers  themselves,  because  it  has  to  guard 
their  human  rights,  especially  the  right  of  every  active 
worker  to  a  prompt  share  of  net  returns  of  his  work, 
and  to  an  intellectual,  cultural,  and  religious  freedom ; 
and,  fundamentally,  the  collective  power  of  the  human 
race  may  be  trusted  only  to  a  democratic  organization, 
built  up  from  the  bottom,  directly  and  indiscriminately 
supported  by  all  interested. 

Ill 

The  beginning  of  such  an  organization  is  already 
in  the  making.  It  can  be  found — 

1.  In  the  professional  and  intellectual  organizations 
founded  by  the  manual  and  intellectual  workers  and  in 
the  increasing  recognition  of  their  common  interests ; 

2.  In  the  linking  together  of  work  processes  (unions, 
trusts,  syndicates),  which  grow  more  and  more  numer- 
ous and  secure  and  which  originate  from  tho  funda- 
mental  conditions  of   modern   production,   and   espe- 
cially from  the  continued  increase -and  specialization  of 
its  means  of  production  ; 

3.  In   the   international  commissions,  born   in   the 
distress  of  the  World  War,  which  are  to  distribute  the 


raw  materials  and  the  mean.-  of  transportation  ami  to 
regulate  the  financial  conditions. 

In  connection  with  the  basic  principle,  recognized 
by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  that  labor  must  not  be  con- 
sidered merely  as  merchandise  or  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, and  together  with  the  demand  of  the  active 
workers  for  a  share  of  the  administration  over  the 
means  of  production — a  demand  which  can  no  longer 
be  refuted  and  which  carries  its  point  everywhere — 
the  beginnings  mentioned  above  show  the  way  how  a 
central  organization  of  world  production  and  world 
demand,  effected  by  the  active  workers  themselves, 
can  be  obtained. 

IV 

This  economic  central  organization,  as  soon  as  es- 
tablished, would  offer  a  natural  and  firm  basis  for  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  security  of  peace,  therefore, 
demands  that  its  realization  should  be  actively  sup- 
ported, that  its  unimpeded  effectiveness  should  be  se- 
cured by  international  law,  that  its  activity  and  eco- 
nomic power  should  be  considered  the  basis  for 
world-organization. 

THE  CONSEQUENCES 

1.  To  hasten  the  coalition  of  all  separate  enterprises 
in  the  great  production  branches  into  self-administra- 
tive bodies,  and  this  within  the  various  economic  ter- 
ritories as  well   as   internationally.     A  valuable  help 
to   this  end  is  furnished  by  the  industrial  organiza- 
tions,   which    are    becoming    more    and    more    indis- 
pensable,  and   by   the   international   commissions   for 
raw  material,  transportation,  and  finances,  which  were 
originated  in  the  distress  of  the  war. 

2.  To  promote  a  democratic  production  by  granting 
a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction to  all  workers  in  a  given  branch  of  produc- 
tion. 

3.  To  compel  the  regulation  of  production  and  de- 
mand  under   co-operation   of   the   consumers   and    the 
general  public. 

4.  To  destory  imperialism  at  its  root  by  disrupting 
its   cause,   the   connection   between   politics   and   eco- 
nomics. 

V 

The  revision  of  the  Versailles  League  of  Nations 
seems  to  be  at  present  the  easiest  and  shortest  road 
leading  to  a  true  league  of  nations  in  the  above  sense. 

The  most  important  and  most  immediate  steps  in 
this  respect  would  be: 

1.  The  admission  into  the  League  of  Nations  of 
those  nations  that  are  still  outside,  especially  iler- 
maiiy,  Russia,  and  America,  so  that  the  league  may 
ic.mprise  the  whole  territory  of  world  production 
and  all  the  workers  in  it. 

l'.  The  abolition  of  legal  inequality  between  the 
State*  admitted  to  the  League  of  Nations,  an  inequal- 
ity created  by  the  Versailles  League;  furthermore,  ite 
inequality  with  respect  to  disarmament,  by  effecting 
the  equal,  complete  disarmament  of  all  State-. 

•  >.  The  development  of  the  economic  commissions 
of  the  League  of  Nations  into  centers  of  worlil 
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omv,  centers  to  which  self-administrative  branches  of 
production  may  be  attached. 

4.  The  creation  of  a  central  organization,  connect- 
ing (hese  commissions  and  branches  of  production, 
this  central  organization  to  be  trusted  with  all  world 
economic  decisions  and  powers. 

VI 

But  since  the  League  of  Nations  shall  not  only  safe- 
guard material  production,  but  also  the  dignity  and 
the  liberty  of  man,  therefore  it  cannot  be  limited  to 
a  mere  economic  centralization.  The  great  intellect- 
ual organizations  and  communities  must  be  admitted 
and  must  have  the  right  of  voting  on  all  questions  per- 
taining to  liberty,  creative  power,  and  happiness  of 
man. 

VII 

Within  the  boundaries  of  such  a  world  organiza- 
tion— guarding  the  interests  of  world  production, 
freed  from  the  menace  by  military-prepared  States, 
and  strengthened,  if  necessary,  by  special  powers 
granted  by  international  law — the  separate  interests 
of  the  individual  States,  nations,  and  economic  terri- 
tories must  be  taken  into  consideration  up  to  that 
point  where  -they  clash  with  the  superior  common  in- 
terests of  humanity  and  man.  However,  it  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  international  security  of  economic 
and  intellectual  freedom  is  the  presupposition  of  the 
national,  and  that,  therefore,  collaboration  in  this  inter- 
national work  is  necessary,  if  the  work  in  national 
development  and  freedom  is  to  succeed. 

VIII 

Such  a  league  of  nations  cannot  be  the  work  of  in- 
dividuals, but  can  be  realized  only  by  the  energetic 
collaboration  of  millions  in  all  nations,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion.  The  enlightenment  of  the 
broad  masses,  especially  of  the  laborers,  about  its 
necessity  and  their  organized  participation  in  the 
active  work,  therefore,  is  an  irrefutable  necessity. 


IT  IS  REPORTED 

That   Czecho-Slovakia  has  concluded   a   commercial 
agreement  with  Bulgaria. 


That  Brussels  now  possesses  a  reading-room  for  chil- 
dren— a  gift  from  America. 


That  war-tax  receipts  show  America's  expenditure  on 
amusements  to  be  about  $400,000,000  a  month. 


That  the  war  orphans  of  France  comprise  2.50  per 
cent  of  her  total  population,  according  to  latest  govern- 
ment figures. 

That  a  bill  to  enable  women  to  sit  in  Parliament  has 
been  given  a  second  reading  in  the  West  Australian  Leg- 
islative Assembly. 


That  the  number  of  German  students  at  the  Prague 
University  exceeds  all  previous  records. 


That  a  New  Zealand  newspaper  has  been  fined  for 
publishing  an  article  on  Bolshevism. 


That  Japan  has  decided  that  after  1922  the  period  of 
compulsory  education  will  be  extended  from  six  to  eight 
years. 


That  a  gift  of  5,000,000  tins  of  condensed  milk  from 
an  anonymous  donor  has  been  received  by  the  British 
Vienna  Emergency  Eelief  Fund. 


That  a  large  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  persons 
suffering  from  tuberculosis  is  to  be  established  in  Ja- 
maica by  the  British  Eed  Cross  Society. 


That  prices  in  Vienna  are  sixty  times  as  high  as  be- 
fore the  war ;  that  they  are  still  on  the  increase,  but  that 
wages  and  salaries  are  lagging  far  behind. 


That  infant  mortality  in  America  has  declined  to  the 
encouraging  figure  of  87  deaths  per  1,000  babies,  a  sav- 
ing of  nearly  12,000  babies  over  the  1918  rate. 


That  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  'cigarettes  in  the 
United  States  has  increased  67  per  cent  in  the  last  sev- 
enteen months,  according  to  Federal  tax  receipts. 


That  about  600,000  acres  in  the  Southern  States  are 
devoted  to  'the  cultivation  of  peanuts,  and  that  about 
300,000  workers  are  employed  in  handling  the  crop. 

That  airplane  mail  service  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  will  be  started  this  fall,  according  to  an  an- 
nouncement by  the  United  States  Postmaster  General. 


That  an  important  company,  with  English  capital,  has 
been  formed  in  Ecuador  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur- 
ing paper  from  recently  discovered  vegetable  substances. 

That  South  Africa  ordinarily  imports  annually  about 
$12,000,000  worth  of  hardware,  and  that  more  than 
$2,000,000  worth  of  this  business  comes  to  the  United 
States. 


That  the  sale  of  motor  cars  in  Java  has  greatly  in- 
creased since  1918,  and  that  the  United  States,  which 
furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  these,  cannot  keep  pace 
with  the  demand. 


That  for  every  1,000  men  in  France  between  the  ages 
of  eighteen  and  forty-five  years  there  are  1,230  women ; 
in  England,  1,175;  in  Italy,  1,228;  in  Germany,  1,810, 
and  in  Austria  Hungary,  1,230. 

That  this  year's  corn  crop  in  the  United  States  will, 
it  is  thought,  be  3,199,126,000  bushels,  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  the  country  by  75,000,000  bushels;  more  than 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  world  output. 
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That  the  situation  in  the  flax  industry  of  Belgium  is 
growing  more  critical,  and  that  due  to  the  falling  ten- 
dency in  prices  the  cessation  of  orders  has  led  to  the 
closing  of  the  greater  part  of  the  flax  works. 

That  a  delegation  of  Russian  Bolshevist  leaders  who 
had  originally  intended  to  visit  England,  but  were  re- 
fused admission,  have  arrived  in  Germany  ostensibly  to 
study  the  trade-union  organization  in  that  country. 

That  a  Pan-American  College  of  Commerce  is  to  open 
at  Panama  next  January,  to  which  the  government  of 
the  Republic  of  Panama  is  giving  earnest  support,  it 
being  designated  as  the  "Plattsburg"  for  American 
commerce. 


That  the  exchange  of  university  students  between  Bel- 
gium and  the  United  States  has  recently  become  effect- 
ive, with  the  admission  of  twenty-four  Belgian  students 
to  American  universities  and  of  twenty-two  Americans 
to  Belgian  universities. 

That  in  order  to  meet  the  great  shortage  of  food  in 
Jamaica,  which  is  the  result  of  the  increased  cultivation 
of  sugar-cane  and  of  emigration,  it  has  been  decided  to 
compel  land-owners  to  utilize  a  certain  portion  of  their 
properties  in  food  cultivation. 

That,  according  to  Dr.  Rosa,  of  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Standards,  93  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  Uncle 
Sam's  money  this  year  goes  for  war — past,  present,  or  to 
come — and  that  one  cent  goes  for  education  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  public  health. 

That  as  a  result  of  the  continued  high  price  of  wheat 
flour,  the  Netherlands  Government  is  arranging  for  a 
mixture  of  potato  flour  manufactured  in  that  country, 
with  wheat  flour  of  the  United  States,  to  augment  and 
cheapen  the  home  supply  of  breadstuffs. 


That  leading  commercial  interests  in  Great  Britain 
are  planning  to  hold  an  exhibition  some  time  in  1923 
that  will  outdo  any  exposition  ever  held  in  Europe,  its 
object  to  be  to  demonstrate  the  natural  resources  and 
the  inventive  and  manufacturing  possibilities  of  the 
Empire. 

That  after  much  discussion  the  wording  of  the  inscrip- 
tion to  be  carved  on  the  Arch  of  Triumph  at  Paris,  cele- 
brating the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Republic,  is  to  be  "4  Seplembre,  1870,  Proclamation  de 
la  Republique.  11  Novembre,  1918,  Restitution  de 
I' Alsace-Lorraine  a  la  France." 

That  M.  Poincaire,  former  President  of  France,  has 
written  a  letter  to  Professor  Lavellee,  saying  that  since 
•for  fifteen  years  at  least  France  is  to  have  an  army  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ;  that  since  she  is  to  have  an 
enormous  task  to  perform  in  the  Saar  Basin,  and  since 
she  is  to  undertake  business  enterprise  with  Germany, 
the  study  of  the  German  language  in  the  French  schools 
should  not  be  neglected. 


THE  LEAGUE  AND  AMERICAN  POLITICS 

President  Wilson's  Appeals— Candidate 

Handing's  Statement— The 

People  Ballot 

On  October  3  the  President  Issued  the  following  appeal  to 
the  people: 

".My  FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN  : 

"The  issues  of  the  present  campaign  are  of  such  tremen- 
dous importance  and  of  such  far-reaching  significance  for  the 
Influence  of  the  country  and  the  development  of  its  future 
relations  and  I  have  necessarily  had  so  much  to  do  with 
their  development  that  I  am  sure  you  will  think  it  natural 
and  proper  that  I  should  address  to  you  a  few  wocds  con- 
cerning them.  Every  one  who  sincerely  believe*  hi  govern- 
ment by  the  people  must  rejoice  at  the  turn  affairs  have 
taken  in  regard  to  this  campaign.  This  election  is  to  be  a 
genuine  national  referendum.  The  determination  of  a  great 
policy  upon  which  the  influence  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  must  depend  is  not  to  be  left  to  groups 
of  politicians  of  either  party,  but  is  to  be  referred  to  the 
people  themselves  for  a  sovereign  mandate  to  their  repre- 
sentatives. They  are  to  instruct  their  own  government  what 
they  wish  done. 

"The  chief  question  that  Is  put  to  you  is.  of  course,  this : 

"Do  you  want  your  country's  honor  vindicated  and  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  ratified?  Do  you  in  particular  approve 
of  the  League  of  Nations  as  organized  and  empowered  In 
that  treaty,  and  do  you  wish  to  see  the  United  States  play 
its  responsible  part  in  it?  You  have  been  grossly  misled 
with  regard  to  the  treaty,  and  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  character  of  the  League  of  Nations,  by  those 
who  have  assumed  the  serious  responsibility  of  opposing  it. 
They  have  gone  so  far  that  those  who  have  spent  their 
lives,  as  I  have  spent  mine,  in  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  history  and  traditions  and  policies  of  the  nation  must 
stand  amazed  at  the  gross  ignorance  and  Impudent  audacity 
which  has  led  them  to  attempt  to  invent  an  'Americanism' 
of  their  own,  which  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  any  of 
the  authentic  traditions  of  the  government. 

"Americanism  as  they  conceive  It  reverses  the  whole  proc- 
ess  of  the  last  few  tragic  years.  It  would  substitute  America 
for  Prussia  in  the  policy  of  isolation  and  defiant  segregation. 
Their  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  nation  and  its  interest 
is  that  we  should  stand  apart  and  watch  for  opportunitie- 
to  advance  our  own  interests,  involve  ourselves  in  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  the  right  in  the  world, 
or  for  the  continued  vindication  of  any  of  the  things  for 
which  we  entered  the  war  to  fight.  The  conception  of  the 
great  creators  of  the  government  was  absolutely  opposite 
to  this.  They  thought  of  America  as  the  light  of  the  world, 
as  created  to  lead  the  world  in  the  assertion  of  the  rights 
of  peoples  and  the  rights  of  free  nations;  as  destined  to  set 
a  responsible  example  to  all  the  world  of  what  free  govern- 
ment is  and  can  do  for  the  maintenance  of  right  standards, 
both  national  and  international.  This  llL-Iit  the  opponents 
of  the  League  would  quench.  They  would  relegate  the 
United  States  to  a  sulxirdinate  rflle  in  the  affairs  of  the 
World. 

"Why  should  we  be  afraid  of  resjHinsiblllties  which  we  are 
qualified  to  sustain,  and  which  the  whole  of  our  history 
has  constituted  a  promise  to  the  world  we  would  sustain? 
Tills  Is  the  most  momentous  Issue  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  doubt 
that  the  hope  of  the  whole  world  will  be  verified  by  an  ab- 
solute assertion  by  tin-  voters  of  the  country  of  the  de- 
termination of  the  United  Stales  to  live  up  to  all  the  great 
expectations  which  they  created  hy  entering  the  war  and 
enabling  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world  to  bring  It  to 
a  victorious  conclusion,  to  the  conclusion  of  I'russi.-mism  and 
everything  that  arises  out  of  Prusslanlsm.  Surely  we  shall 
not  fall  to  keep  the  promise  sealed  In  the  death  and  sacrifice 
of  our  Incomparable  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  await 
our  verdict  beneath  the  sod  of  France. 
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"Those  who  do  not  care  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  the 
League  of  Nations  tell  you  that  article  10  of  the  covenant 
of  the  League  would  make  it  possible'  for  other  nations  to 
lead  us  into  war,  whether  we  willed  It  by  our  own  independ- 
ent judgment  or  not.  This  is  absolutely  false.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  covenant  which  in  the  least  interferes  with 
or  impairs  the  right  of  Congress  to  declare  war  or  not  de- 
clare war,  according  to  its  own  independent  judgment,  as 
our  Constitution  provides.  Those  who  drew  the  covenant  of 
the  League  were  careful  that  it  should  contain  nothing 
which  interfered  with  or  impaired  the  constitutional  ar- 
rangements of  any  of  the  great  nations  which  are  to  con- 
stitute its  members.  They  would  have  been  amazed  and 
indignant  at  the  things  that  are  now  being  ignorantly  said 
about  this  great  and  sincere  document. 

"The  whole  world  will  wait  for  your  verdict  in  November 
as  it  would  wait  for  an  intimation  of  what  its  future  is 
to  be." 

On  October  27  the  President  read  to  a  group  of  Pro- 
League  Republicans  the  following  statement  of  his  con- 
victions, his  last  contribution  to  the  campaign.  The  dele- 
gation was  headed  by  Hamilton  Holt,  of  New  York  City, 
and  included  women  as  well  as  men.  The  President  said : 

"My  FELLOW-COUNTRYMEN  : 

"It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  supreme  issue  presented  for 
your  consideration  in  the  present  campaign  is  growing  more 
obscure  rather  than  clearer  by  reason  of  the  many  arbitrary 
turns  the  discussion  of  it  has  taken.  The  editors  and  pub- 
lishers of  the  country  would  render  a  great  service  if  they 
would  publish  the  full  text  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  because,  having  read  that  text,  you  would  be 
able  to  judge  for  yourselves  a  great  many  things  in  which 
you  are  now  in  danger  of  being  misled.  I  hope  sincerely 
that  it  will  be  very  widely  and  generally  published  entire. 
It  is  with  a  desire  to  reclarify  the  issue  and  to  assist  your 
judgment  that  I  take  the  liberty  of  stating  again  the  case 
submitted  to  you  in  as  simple  terms  as  possible. 

"Three  years  ago  it  was  my  duty  to  summon  you  to  the 
concert  of  war,  to  join  the  free  nations  of  the  world  in 
meeting  and  ending  the  most  sinister  peril  that  had  ever 
been  developed  in  the  irresponsible  politics  of  the  Old  World. 
Tour  response  to  that  call  really  settled  the  fortunes  of  war. 
You  will  remember  that  the  morale  of  the  German  people 
broke  down  long  before  the  strength  of  the  German  armies 
was  broken.  That  was  obviously  because  they  felt  that  a 
great  moral  force  which  they  could  not  look  in  the  face  had 
come  into  the  contest,  and  that  thenceforth  all  their  pro- 
fessions of  right  were  discredited,  and  they  were  unable  to 
pretend  that  their  continuation  of  the  war  was  not  the  sup- 
port of  a  government  that  had  violated  every  principle  of 
right  and  every  consideration  of  humanity. 

"It  is  my  privilege  to  summon  you  now  to  the  concert  of 
peace  and  the  completion  of  the  great  moral  achievement  on 
your  part  which  the  war  represented  and  in  the  presence  of 
which  the  world  found  a  reassurance  and  a  recovery  of  force 
which  It  could  have  experienced  in  no  other  way.  We  en- 
tered the  war,  as  you  remember,  not  merely  to  beat  Ger- 
many, but  to  end  the  possibility  of  the  renewal  of  such 
iniquitous  schemes  as  Germany  entertained.  The  war  will 
have  been  fought  in  vain  and  our  immense  sacrifices  thrown 
away  unless  we  complete  the  work  we  then  began,  and  I 
ask  you  to  consider  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  assure  the 
world  of  peace ;  that  is  by  making  it  so  dangerous  to  break 
the  peace  that  no  other  nation  will  have  the  audacity  to  at- 
tempt it.  We  should  not  be  deceived  into  supposing  tlint 
imperialistic  schemes  ended  with  the  defeat  of  Germany,  or 
that  Germany  is  the  only  nation  that  entertains  such  schemes 
or  was  moved  by  sinister  ambitions  and  long-standing  jeal- 
ousies to  attack  the  very  structure  of  civilization.  There  are 
other  nations  which  are  likely  to  be  powerfully  moved  or 
are  already  moved  by  commercial  jealousy,  by  the  desire  to 
dominate  and  to  have  their  own  way  in  politics  and  in  enter- 
prise, and  it  is  necessary  to  check  them  and  to  apprise  them 
that  the  world  will  be  united  against  them  as  it  was  against 
Germany  if  they  attempt  any  similar  thing. 

"The  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives  of  the  country  know 


the  sacrifice  of  war.  They  will  feel  that  we  have  misled 
them  and  compelled  them  to  make  an  entirely  unnecessary 
sacrifice  of  their  beloved  ones  if  we  do  not  make  it  as  certain 
as  it  can  be  made  that  no  similar  sacrifice  will  be  demanded 
of  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives  in  the  future.  This  duty 
is  so  plain  that  it  seems  to  me  to  constitute  a  primary  de- 
mand upon  the  conscience  of  every  one  of  us.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  most  of  us  that  any  men  should  have  been  so 
false  or  so  heartless  as  to  declare  that  the  women, of  the 
country  would  again  have  to  suffer  the  intolerable  burden 
and  privation  of  war  if  the  League  of  Nations  were  adopted. 

"The  League  of  Nations  is  the  well-considered  effort  of  the 
whole  group  of  nations  who  were  opposed  to  Germany  to 
secure  themselves  and  the  rest  of  mankind  against  a  repe- 
tition of  the  war.  It  will  have  back  of  it  the  watchfulness 
and  material  force  of  all  these  nations,  and  is  such  a  guar- 
antee of  a  peaceful  future  as  no  well-informed  man  can 
question  who  does  not  doubt  the  whole  spirit  with  which  the 
war  was  conducted  against  Germany.  The  great  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  United  States  will  be  absolutely  thrown  away 
if  we  do  not  complete  the  task  which  our  soldiers  and  sailors 
so  heroically  undertook  to  execute. 

"One  thing  ought  to  be  said,  and  said  very  clearly,  about 
Article  X  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is 
the  specific  pledge  of  the  members  of  the  League  that  they 
will  unite  to  resist  exactly  the  things  which  Germany  at- 
tempted, no  matter  who  attempts  them  in  the  future.  It  Is 
as  exact  a  definition  as  could  be  given  In  general  terms  of 
the  outrage  which  Germany  would  have  committed  if  it 
could. 

"Germany  violated  the  territorial  integrity  of  her  neigh- 
bors and  flouted  their  political  independence  in  order  to 
aggrandize  herself,  and  almost  every  war  of  history  has 
originated  in  such  designs.  It  is  significant  that  the  nations 
of  the  world  should  have  at  last  combined  to  define  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  war  and  to  exercise  such  concert  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  such  methods.  Article  X.  therefore,  is 
the  specific  redemption  of  the  pledge  which  the  free  govern- 
ments of  the  world  gave  to  their  people  when  they  entered 
the  war.  They  promised  their  people  not  only  that  Germany 
would  be  prevented  from  carrying  out  her  plot,  but  that  the 
world  would  be  safeguarded  in  the  future  from  similar  de- 
signs. 

"We  have  now  to  choose  whether  we  will  make  good  or 
quit.  We  have  joined  issue,  and  the  issue  is  between  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  United  States  and  the  spirit  and 
purpose  of  imperialism,  no  matter  where  it  shows  itself. 
The  spirit  of  imperialism  is  absolutely  opposed  to  free  gov- 
ernment, to  the  safe  life  of  free  nations,  to  the  development 
of  peaceful  industry,  and  to  the  completion  of  the  righteous 
processes  of  civilization.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  think  it  will 
seem  to  you,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  show  the  indomitable 
will  and  irresistible  majesty  of  the  high  purpose  of  the 
United  States,  so  that  the  part  we  played  in  the  war  as 
soldiers  and  sailors  may  be  crowned  with  the  achievement 
of  lasting  peace. 

"No  one  who  opposes  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles  and  the  adoption  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  has  proposed  any  other  adequate  means  of  bring- 
ing about  settled  peace.  There  is  no  other  available  or  pos- 
sible means,  and  this  means  is  ready  to  hand.  They  have, 
on  the  contrary,  tried  to  persuade  you  that  the  very  pledge 
contained  in  Article  X,  which  is  the  essential  pledge  of  the 
whole  plan  of  security,  is  itself  a  threat  of  war.  It  is,  on 
the  contrary,  an  assurance  of  the  concert  of  all  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  in  the  future,  as  in  the  recent  past,  to 
see  justice  done  and  humanity  protected  and  vindicated. 

"This  is  the  true,  the  real  Americanism.  This  is  the  r61e 
of  leadership  and  championship  of  the  right  which  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Republic  intended  that  it  should  play.  The  so- 
called  Americanism  which  we  hear  so  much  prating  about 
now  is  spurious  and  invented  for  party  purposes  only. 

"The  choice  is  the  supreme  choice  of  the  present  cam- 
paign. It  is  regrettable  that  this  choice  should  be  associated 
with  a  party  contest.  As  compared  with  the  choice  of  a 
course  of  action  that  now  underlies  every  other,  the  fate  of 
parties  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  Parties  are  significant 
now  in  this  contest  only  because  the  voters  must  make  up 
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Uielr  minds  which  of  the  two  parties  is  most  likely  to  sc.  mv 
the  Indispensable  result. 

"The  nation  was  ne\rr  Called  upou  to  make  a  more  solemn 
determination  than  it  must  now  make.  Tin-  whole  future 
moral  force  of  right  in  the  world  depends  upou  the  United 
*  rather  than  upou  any  other  uatiou,  and  it  would  be 
pitiful  indeed  if,  after  so  many  great  free  people  hud  entered 
the  great  League,  we  should  hold  aloof.  1  suggest  that  the 
candidacy  of  every  candidate  for  whatever  olhce  be  tested 
by  this  question,  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  redeem  the  great 
moral  obligation  of  the  United  States  V" 


privilege  and  new  right  to  such  an  extent  that  the  vote  in 
some  States  was  Increased  more  than  50  per  cent. 


SENATOR  HARDING'S  FINAL  STATEMENT  TO  VOTERS 

In  a  formal  statement  Issued  from  Marlon,  November  1, 
the  Republican  candidate  said,  referring  to  the  League: 


The  Electoral  College 

The  verdict  by  the  voters,  registered  In  terms  of  the 
Electoral  College,  was  as  indicated  in  the  appended  table. 
The  majority  of  277  votes  for  Senator  Harding,  of  Ohio, 
and  Governor  Coolldge,  of  Massachusetts,  has  only  been  ex- 
ceeded once  in  presidential  contests,  and  that  was  when 
President  Wilson  defeated  Roosevelt  and  Taft  in  the  elec- 
tion of  1912.  Expressed  In  terms  of  the  pluralities  for  the 
Republican  candidates  in  States  carried  by  them,  the  figures 
approximate  6,971,861  as  over  against  the  Cox  pluralities  of 

"There  has  been  a  steady  attempt  to  deceive  the  people  as  9S9'000  ln  the  eleven  Democratic  States.    In  this  respect  the 

to  the  Issue  of  our  foreign  policy.     There  has  beeu  an  at-  outcome  has  been   unprecedented,   indicating  a   "landslide" 

tempt   by   the   Democratic   leaders   to   make   the  American  that  brought  Tennessee  out  of  the  "Solid  South"  and  gave 

people  believe  that  the  Republican  policy  is  against  America  the  remainder  of  the  country,  geographically  considered   to 

•  •ntiTing  Into  a  fraternity  or  nations  to  prevent  war  and  to  ...     _1/rfn_       TVOI,, 

co  operate  for  peace.    This  is  a  deceit,  and,  ot  course,  is  an  tn*  victors.    Following  is  the  table : 

attempt  to  blind  the  people  to  tue  League  ot  Nations  issue  State.  Harding     Cox 

as  it   was  framed   by   the   Democratic  leaders   and   by   the  .loKo, 

Democratic  platform.  iSST 3 

"The  issue  as  presented  by  the  Democratic  administration  Arkansas  'o 

and  its  representatives  in  this  campaign  is  simply  the  ques-  California  {•'• 

lion:     'Shall  we  enter  the  Paris  League  of  Nations,  assum-  Colorado 

lug,  among  other  obligations,  the  obligation  of  Article  XV  Connecticut   .. '. 

"The  answer  of  the  Democratic  group  is  'les.'     The  an-  Delaware 

swer  of  the  Republican  Party  and  its  candidate  is  'No.'  Florida    ..I .'.'..'...............  'Q 

"The  reason  for  answering  'no'  to  the  question  drawn  by  Georgia    '.  14 

our  opponents  is  that  America  is  not  ready  to  mortgage  her  Idaho    4 

conscience  to  the  Old  World  or  engage  to  send  her  boys  to  Illinois    29 

war  to  carry  on  an  old  European  controversy  or  place  her  Indiana 15 

resources  at  the  beck  and  call  of  a  group  of  shrewd  diplomats  Iowa    

art  ing  for  an  armed  alliance  masked  under  the  benevolent  Kansas    10 

title  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Kentucky   '.'..'........      ..  13 

"America  has  already  given  her  answer  to  the  proposal  to  Louisiana     10 

give  up  our  nationality  and  our  tlag.    That  answer  is  'no.'  Maine    0 

uud  'no'  is  the  answer  of  the  Republican  Party.  Maryland   8  '. '. 

"My  Democratic  opponent,  hearing  that  decisive  'no,'  would  Massachusetts    18 

like  to  change  the  issue.    They  have  presented  and  make  an  Michigan    15 

issue  on  the  question  of  what  our  party   will  do  about  a  Minnesota    12 

league  of  Nations.  Mississippi 10 

"I  have  told  them  what  I  would  do.     1  have  told  them  I  Missouri    is 

would  do  my  best  to  unite  America  behind  a  plan  for  an  Montana    4 

association  of  nations  which  we  may  Join  with  safety,  honor,  Nebraska    8 

and  good  conscience,  but  without  selling  our  birthright  for  a  Nevada    3 

mess  of  military  pottage.     1  have  said  from  lirst  to  last  in  NYw    H.-inipsliirc    4 

this  campaign  that  I  would  consult  the  Senate  and  consult  New  Jersey  14 

the  people,  because  I  am   deeply  impressed  with  the  utter  New  Mexico   3 

failure  and  waste  of  an  executive  policy  of  fabricating  a  New  Tork  -in 

League  of  Nations  first  and  consulting  America  afterward.  North  Carolina    12 

"I  want  to  consult  America  first,  and  take  a  course  which  North  Dakota    5 

will  unite  America  and  make  it  possible  to  join  a  world  Ohio    24 

fraternity  of  nations,  rather  than  a  course  which  will  divide  Oklahoma    10 

America  and  make  it  Impossible  for  us  to  do  anything.    A  Oregon    5 

Democratic  victory  means  a  continued  deadlock   with  the  Pennsylvania    3S 

Senate,  which  has  been  so  fruitless  and  will  be  fruitless  Rhode  Island  5 

forever.  South  Carolina 9 

"Our  opponents  have  asked  the  American  people  to  approve  Son'k   ^a'cohl    5 

their  draft  of  a   league.     The  American  people  have  said  Tel  aes8Ce    12 

•No.'     This  means  that  the  man  who  is  elected  President  Texas    20' 

must  set  his  face  toward  a  constructive  plan.    I  have  pointed  Utah    4 

the  way."  \ormont  4 

Virginia    12 

THE  BALLOTING  OF  THEIPEOPLE1  Washington   7 

Wost  Virginia » 8 

•  in  November  2  the  largest  number  of  persons  ever  voting  Wisconsin    13 

In   the   United   States  at   a   (riven   time,   and   probably  the  Wyoming    3 

largest  number  over  using  the  frnm-lii-.-  in  any  land  at  any 

stage  of  its  history,  went  to  the  polls.     In  number,  it  is  otal 404          m 

estimated,  they  aggregated  not  lew  than  23,000.000  political  Changes  In  Congress 

units.     Women    In   all    Suites   voted   under   authority   con-          with  popular  elections  of  Senators  it  became  both  possl- 

ferred  by  the  Nineteenth  Amendment  and  they  used  their  ble  and  natural  for  verdicts  on  legislators  and"  executives 
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registered  simultaneously  to  become  responsive  to  the  same 
mass-movements  and  popular  trends.  Consequently  the  com- 
position of  the  Senate  of  the  Congress  opening  in  March, 
1921,  will  be  much  more  strongly  Republican  than  in  the 
one  that  assembles  in  December.  In  the  latter  body  the 
Republican  margin  is  two,  including  the  vote  of  Senator  La 
Follette,  of  Wisconsin.  In  the  next  Senate  the  outlook  now 
is  for  a  majority  of  at  least  22.  Analyzed,  the  figures  read 
thus: 

Dem.       Rep.   Total. 

Holdover  until  1923 16  16  32 

Holdover  until  1925 12  18  30 

Elected  November  2 9  25  34 


Total 37 


59 


96 


In  thirty-four  senatorial  contests  the  Republicans  cap- 
tured ten  seats  now  held  by  Democrats  and  retained  all 
seats  now  held  by  Republicans. 

In  the  House  the  change  wrought  has  been  much  the 
same: 

Republicans    296 

Democrats    135 

Independents    2 

Independent  and  Prohibitionist 1 

Socialist   1 


Total 

Republican  majority,  157. 


435 


INTERPRETATION  OF  THE  ELECTION  RESULTS 
Beginning  with  the  night  of  the  election  and  extending 
for  many  a  day,  there  came  interpretations  of  the  meaning 
of  the  unusual  political  landslide.  In  the  quotations  which 
we  have  made  from  speeches,  interviews,  and  editorials,  we 
have  cited,  so  far  as  possible,  only  such  references  as  have 
to  do  with  the  League  and  its  future,  though  in  some  cases 
the  partisan  note  is  not  exempt  from  the  comment  quoted 
and  had  to  be  included  in  order  to  get  the  desired  point  of 
view  registered : 

The  President-elect  Defines  His  Attitude 
In  his  first  speech  as  President-elect,   Senator  Harding, 
speaking  to  his  townsmen  and  to  citizens  from  neighboring 
communities,  at  a  jubilation  carnival  in  Marion  on  the  night 
of  November  4,  said: 

"These  are  serious  times.  The  civilization  of  the  world 
was  turned  into  a  fluid  state.  Permanent  crystallization 
has  not  yet  come.  It  is  for  America  to  give  to  the  world  a 
steadying  and  stabilizing  influence.  I  am  going  into  office 
knowing  that  the  heart  of  America  is  right.  In  the  spirit 
of  compromise,  in  the  desire  for  understanding,  and  in  the 
mutuality  of  interest,  America  will  go  on  and  give  of  her 
service  to  the  good  of  humanity  and  the  safety  of  the  world 
I  want  a  part  in  that. 

"I  do  not  see  as  much  sorrow  in  your  faces  as  I  had  appre- 
hended. It  s  not  that  you  or  I  question  the  desire  of  Amer- 
ica to  play  its  part;  it's  not  that  we  question  the  high  ideals 
of  those  who  were  responsible  for  the  Versailles  Covenant 
rou  just  didn  t  want  a  surrender  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  you  wanted  America  to  go  on  under  American 
ideals.  That  s  why  you  didn't  care  for  the  League  which  is 
now  deceased. 

"America  is  playing  a  great  part  now.  America  is  healing 
the  heart  of  the  Old  World  tonight,  as  no  other  nation-  but 
there  is  more  to  do.  There  is  a  new  world  relationship  and 
when  the  next  Administration  comes  into  power,  we're  going 
to  play  our  part.  We're  going  to  ask  for  nations  associated 


together  in  justice,  but  It  shall  be  an  association  which  sur- 
renders nothing  of  American  freedom." 

Roosevelt  and  Coolidge  Comment  Prophetically 

Vice-President-elect  Coolidge,  responding  to  congratula- 
tions, issued  a  statement  November  3,  interpreting  the  ver- 
dict. He  said,  in  the  course  of  this  prophecy : 

"It  means  the  end  of  all  ambiguous  and  visionary  schemes 
and  a  beginning  of  recognition  of  the  real  and  true  world 
relationship — whether  based  on  the  proposed  League  or 
some  new  agreement  is  immaterial — and  development  of 
law.  These  are  the  sole  avenues  to  abiding  peace." 

The  defeated  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  the  same  day,  said : 

"The  result  of  the  election  in  no  way  changes  the  duty  of 
this  country  to  join  other  nations  in  the  splendid  effort  to 
solve  international  differences,  to  end  militarism,  and  to 
avoid  future  wars." 

Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan 

Mr.  Bryan,  in  an  interview  granted  to  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
said: 

"Instead  of  recognizing  that  the  constitutional  provision 
requiring  a  two-thirds  majority  for  ratification  [of  the 
treaty]  compelled  compromise,  he  [the  President]  insisted 
upon  dictating  the  terms  upon  which  ratification  could  be 
had,  and  then,  on  the  19th  of  March,  stubbornly  rejected 
ratification  with  reservations,  even  when  Senator  Harding 
and  some  35  other  Republicans  were  willing  to  accept  the 
League  as  he  wrote  it  with  the  few  changes  upon  which  they 
insisted.  By  thus  preventing  ratification,  the  President  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  nation's  failure  to  enter  the 
League,  and  thrust  the  League  into  the  campaign  as  a  par- 
tisan issue.  The  people,  confronted  with  the  choice  between 
presidential  infallibility  and  respect  for  the  majority  of  the 
Senate,  naturally  chose  the  latter,  and  the  Democratic  Party, 
by  endorsing  the  President's  position,  invited  the  defeat  it 
deserved.  .  .  .  The  American  people  want  the  govern- 
ment to  play  its  part  in  the  abolition  of  war,  but  they  are 
indifferent  as  to  whether  we  are  part  of  a  league  or  part 
of  an  association  of  nations.  There  is  nothing  to  a  name, 
but  everything  in  a  sentiment.  The  real  issue  presented  by 
the  Democratic  Party  was  not  whether  we  should  co-operate 
with  other'  nations  interested  in  peace,  but  whether  we 
should  assume  a  moral  obligation  which  had  no  weight,  ex- 
cept as  it  suspended  the  right  of  Congress  to  act  independ- 
ently when  the  time  arrived  for  action.  The  nation  will  do 
its  part  in  aiding  to  prevent  war,  but  it  will  not  surrender 
into  the  keeping  of  any  foreign  group  the  right  to  deter- 
mine when  we  shall  declare  war." 

Senator  Borah  Opposes  Any  League 

Senator  Borah,  who  is  opposed  to  any  form  of  political 
alliance  with  foreign  nations  and  who  has  steadfastly  ad- 
hered to  this  position  from  the  opening  of  the  discussion,  in 
and  out  of  the  Senate,  said : 

"The  overwhelming  and  engulfing  vote  for  the  Republican 
ticket  was  the  judgment  of  the  American  people  against  this 
League  or  any  political  alliance  or  combination  with  Euro- 
pean powers.  The  League  was  the  issue.  The  last  three 
weeks  heard  nothing  else.  The  audience  would  listen  to 
nothing  else.  The  President  clearly  and  courageously  pre- 
sented the  League  proposition  in  his  last  interview  to  the 
public.  Mr.  Cox  made  his  final  appeal  for  the  League.  The 
great  Democratic  papers  told  the  people  over  and  over  again 
that  a  vote  for  the  Republican  ticket  was  a  vote  for  abso- 
lute rejection  of  the  League. 

"The  Ellots  and  the  Fishers  and  the  Parsons  packed 
their  trunks  and  departed  and  told  why  they  had  to  leave 
the  party,  because  it  was  against  the  League.  Harding  in 
his  speeches,  particularly  at  Des  Moines,  and  in  his  speech 
at  Akron,  at  the  very  close  of  the  campaign,  accepted  the 
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i~Mie.  Republican  speakers  almost  universally  accepted  It. 
"The  people  rendered  judgment  It  was  the  triumph  of 
nationalism.  It  was  not  a  victory  of  the*  Republican  Tarty. 
but  the  American  people,  because  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Democrats  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  It  was  an  absolute 
rejection  of  all  political  alliances  of  leagues  with  foreign 
powers.  It  Is  a  rededlcatlon  of  the  nation  to  the  foreign 
policy  of  George  Washington  and  James  Monroe,  undiluted 
and  unmeasured.  The  Republican  Party,  in  my  opinion,  will 
accept  the  judgment  as  rendered  and  religiously  live  np 
to  it- 
Senator  Johnson's  Interpretation 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson,  of  California,  Interviewed  in 
San  Francisco  November  3,  said  : 

: i mount  of  sophistry  or  pretense  can  obscure  the  issue 
in  yesterday's  .'lection.  Men  and  women  who  bear  the  bur- 
den and  pay  the  price  of  war  finally  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  pass  upon  the  foreign  policy  of  their  country.  On 
the  one  hand  was  the  internationalism  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tion-;, and  on  the  other  the  American  policy  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Monroe. 

"The  menacing,  dangerous,  and  entangling  League  has 
been  emphatically  and  overwhelmingly  repudiated.  Sons 
and  daughters  of  America  have  determined  America  shall 
remain  the  nation  we  have  known,  continuing  steadfastly  in 
the  old  path  that  led  to  our  present  greatness  and  glory. 

"It's  the  end  of  the  League  of  Nations;  it's  the  recrudes- 
cence of  Americanism.  The  victory  of  Senator  Harding  is 
the  response  of  the  American  spirit  to  the  endeavor  to  de- 
nationalize it." 

Senator  Reed's  Diagnosis 

Senator  Reed,  of  Missouri,  a  Democrat  and  unvarying  op- 
ponent of  the  League,  said : 

"The  American  people  refused  to  haul  down  the  American 
flag.  It  was  the  tragic  mistake  of  supporting  the  League 
issue  that  split  the  Democratic  Party  and  resulted  In  a  Re- 
publican victory." 

Mr.  Tail's  Comments 
Ex-President  Taft,  in  an  interview,  November  3,  said : 

"The  issue  has  been  Article  X,  although  efforts  have  been 
made  to  focus  the  League  fight  elsewhere.  My  view  Is  that 
the  American  people  disapprove  of  Article  X  unless  ade- 
Miiatcly  safeguarded.  If  it  Is  inserted  at  all,  it  must  be  so 
qualified  as  to  postpone  its  obligations  as  regards  the  United 
States  until  some  s|«-i-ili<-  rase  shall  arise  which  calls  for  an 
American  decision ;  and  then,  in  the  face  of  a  concrete  case, 
Congress,  acting  under  its  war  power,  shall  determine  the 
country's  course.  This  would  be  a  colorless  provision,  and 
it  is  probably  preferable  that  Article  X  be  eliminated  en- 
tirely, as  far  as  the  1'nitcd  states  is  concerned. 

"Article  X  Is  President  Wilson's  provision,  and  neither 
England  nor  France  have  wanted  it.  With  Harding  elected, 
there  should  be  little  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  an  association 
which  will  contain  all  the  good  things  of  the  Covenant — dis- 
armament, arbitration,  mediation,  and  effective  |K-naltles 
for  going  to  war  before  arbitration  has  been  thoroughly 
tried. 

"The  Republican  platform  is  clear,  and  Senator  Harding 
has  made  himself  clear,  rc-ardlng  our  part  In  an  association 
of  nations,  and  I  believe  there  is  no  chance  of  our  holding 
aloof." 

Ex-Attorney  General  Wlckersham,  a  Republican  champion 
of  the  League,  says : 

"I  do  not  believe  that  the  result  of  the  election  is  that  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  is  scrapped.  An  agreement  to  which  so 
many'  nations  have  given  their  assent  cannot  lightly  be 
abandoned.  But  the  countries  dominant  in  the  I/eague  will, 
of  course,  be  reasonable,  and  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  under  the  new  Administration  will  also,  I  be- 
'.f  reasonable,  and  a  conclusion  will  be  reached  under 
which  technical  as  well  as  actual  peace  will  be  realized 


with  honor,  and  the  1'nlted  States  will  discharge  its  moral 
obligations  to  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  I  have  firmly 
believed  this  would  he  the  case,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
consistently  supported  the  Republican  ticket  throughout  the 

campaign." 

As  Home  Journalists  See  It 

"It  was  they  I  the  plain  people]  .  .  .  who  saw  at  a 
glance  the  misty  shadow  of  sui>er-government  of  Geneva." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"Discontent  with  the  Wilson  Administration,  racial  oppo- 
sition to  the  alleged  effect*  of  the  league — these  obviously 
were  the  prime  causes  of  the  avalanche  which  swept  Senator 
Harding  to  victory." — The  Springfield  Republican. 

"As  we  see  it  now,  any  man  in  the  Presidency  and  any 
party  in  power  would  have  met  the  same  punishment  that 
was  meted  out  yesterday.  .  .  .  Any  Administration  that 
conducted  the  war  would  now  be  the  target  of  the  bewilder- 
ing number  of  protests  that  merged  yesterday  into  one 
gigantic  protest." — JVrie  York  Evening  Pott. 

"The  magnitude  of  the  majority  for  Mr.  Harding  Is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  this  demonstration  of  interest  In  alien 
causes.  It  was  foreseen,  it  was  well  understood,  It  was 
known,  that  it  would  bring  millions  of  voters.  The  League 
of  Nations'  Issue,  the  only  one  upon  which  the  Democrats 
could  have  made  any  respectable  showing,  was  altogether 
submerged  by  this  tidal  wave." — The  yew  York  Timet. 

"After  140  years  of  self-government,  this  country  has  not 
decided  to  take  in  half  a  hundred  bankrupt  partners  to  be 
managed  by  them. 

"The  United  States  has  voted  for  government  of  this  coun- 
try by  this  country. 

"The  fourteen  points  are  dead. 

"The  League  of  Nations,  as  regards  this  country,  Is  dead. 

"Europe  has  been  notified  that  she  .must  fight  her  own 
fights.  If  she  cannot  make  up  her  mind  to  keep  the  peace." — 
New  York  American. 

"The  American  people  wanted  a  change,  and  they  have 
voted  for  a  change.  They  did  not  know  what  kind  of  a 
change  they  wanted,  and  they  do  not  know  today  what 
kind  of  a  change  they  voted  for.  All  of  the  restlessness  and 
discontent  bred  of  the  war  has  finally  found  expression  at 
the  ballot-box,  ...  If  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Taft  and  their 
friends  gain  the  ascendancy,  they  will  control  the  foreign 
policy.  If  Senator  Borah  and  the  Battalion  of  Death  irain 
control,  they  will  dominate  the  foreign  policy.  .  .  .  Every 
reason  that  existed  yesterday  in  favor  of  ratification  of  the 
covenant  exists  today.  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
the  friends  of  the  League  voted  for  Mr.  Harding  In  the  be- 
lief that  he  and  his  associates  had  told  them  the  truth.  The 
!  is  made  and  the  obligation  must  he  redeemed  or  they, 
too,  will  have  been  convicted  of  defrauding  both  the  llviti" 
and  the  dead."— New  York  Wnrld. 

Public  Opinion  Abroad 

The  various  points  of  view  of  the  press  of  Germany  are 
indicated  In  the  following  quotations  from  the  Berlin  press : 

".Mr.  Harding  will  play  politics  and  mix  in  world  affairs 
only  so  far  as  they  concern  American  interests." — The  Lokal- 
Anzeiger. 

"If  today  we  shake  hands  in  spirit  with  President-elect 
Harding  across  the  sea.  It  is  because  we  see  in  him  a  man 
who  can  quickly  bring  us  peace  with  union,  and  who  has 
the  vision  and  desire  fqr  a  better  League  of  Nations." — The 
Tagellatt. 

"That  the  United  States  should  not  sign  the  Versailles 
Treaty  Is  far  more  important  for  us  than  she  should  enter 
the  League  of  Nations.  That  will  lie  better  for  our  com- 
mercial relations.  The  Versailles  hangmen  must  be  made  to 
recognize  that  Germany  will  regard  those  who  signed  the 
treaty  of  murder  far  differently  from  those  who  did  not" — 
The  Kreuz-Zeitung. 
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"To  hope  anything  for  Germany  from  this  result  would 
be  foolish.  The  utmost  we  could  expect  is  that  instead  of 
making  life  impossible,  as  Wilson  did,  his  successor  prob- 
ably will  not  display  a  great  interest  In  whether  we  can  or 
cannot  exist." — The  Zcitung  am  Mittag. 

British  opinion  is  reflected  in  the  following  quotations: 

"America  intends  to  let  the  rest  of  the  world  sink  or  swim, 
as  it  may.  The  United  States  is  tired  of  war,  Europe,  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  President  Wilson,  and  all  that  President 
Wilson  represents.  All  German  and  Irish  enemies  of  Eng- 
land represented  the  League  of  Nations  as  an  English  dodge 
to  entrap  the  United  States.  And  so  participation  of  the 
•great  Republic  in  the  pacification  of  the  world  is  greatly  de- 
layed."— The  Star  (London). 

"In  electing  Mr.  Harding,  the  American  people  declared 
emphatically  for  a  spell  of  conservatism  in  home  politics 
and  cautious  Americanism  in  the  world  outlook.  The  de- 
feat of  Cox  condemns  the  League  of  Nations  as  constructed 
at  Versailles.  But,  while  Mr.  Harding  discards  the  League, 
he  and  his  party  are  aware  that  the  United  States  must 
sooner  or  later  take  their  part  in  settling  the  troubles  of 
the  Old  World." — The  Daily  Mail  (London). 

"It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  millions  of 
Americans  who  believe  that  the  United  States  should  and 
will  indorse  the  League  of  Nations,  with  certain  reserva- 
tions, voted  for  Harding  yesterday. 

"Faced  not  with  an  election  to  win,  but  with  a  world 
which  is  to  be  given  over  to  war  or  bound  over  to  keep  the 
peace,  the  new  President  and  the  new  Republican  Adminis- 
tration will  probably  not  fail  in  its  duty  to  the  paramount 
interests  of  civilization."— The  Star  (Toronto). 

"The  main  political  motive  for  the  electors'  choice  is,  by 
general  assent,  accumulated  dislike  of  Wilsonism  and  not 
love  of  Harding  and  his  party.  .  .  .  The  national  repudi- 
ation marks  a  tragic  change  from  those  weeks  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1913  when  the  material  power  of  America  was 
deciding  the  world  war  and  her  foremost  mind  was  leading 
the  world  toward  such  a  peace  as  might  have  given  us  a 
tranquil,  swiftly  convalescent  world  instead  of  the  present 
world's  fair  of  spites,  greed,  and  suspicions  between  nations* 
and  disunion  inside  each  of  them.  The  soiled,  scarred  old 
world  of  international  politics  seemed  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
redemption  on  the  day  when  the  news  came  that  Germany 
would  surrender  on  the  basis  of  Wilson's  fourteen  points. 

"In  what  proportion  a  want  of  dynamic  genius  in  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  an  irredeemable  viciousness  of  spirit  in 
other  politicians  contribute  to  darken  that  opening  prospect 
we  cannot  tell  yet.  It  is  gone  now.  Europe  is  snarling, 
grabbing,  and  jockeying  in  the  old  slime,  while  all  the  re- 
maining effect  of  Wilsonism  in  America  is  the  decision  of 
the  presidential  election  by  an  overwhelming  balance  of 
public  antipathy  to  it.  The  story  is  that  of  one  of  the  most 
pitiful  of  all  failures  in  the  execution  of  a  task  nobly  con- 
ceived."— The  Guardian  (Manchester). 

The  French  press  generally  interprets  the  decision  as 
hostile  to  the  League : 

"The  election  may  be  considered  as  a  referendum  on  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  result  of  which  is  a  personal  defeat  for  President  Wil- 
son."— La  Temps. 

"American  common  sense  has  condemned  Eutopia  in  all 
its  forms.  From  an  international  standpoint,  the  day  was 
a  bad  day  for  socialism  and  the  society  of  nations,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  will  be  felt  throughout  the  world." — La 
Liberte. 

"Does  the  fact  that  America  has  abandoned  the  Wilsonian 
League  of  Nations  mean  that  America  has  adopted  an  ab- 
stention from  the  affairs  of  Europe?  .  .  .  We  are  not  of 
that  opinion.  The  United  States  can  take  part  in  the  affairs 
of  the  old  continent  in  two  ways:  they  can  aggravate  and 


complicate  them  with  disordered  dreams,  with  humanita- 
rianism,  with  their.  Biblical  reformations  and  their  Bolshe- 
vism; that  was  the  method  of  the  government  that  suc- 
cumbed yesterday;  or  they  can  help  in  settling,  in  concert 
with  us,  certain  concrete  problems." — Pertinax,  in  "Echo  de 
Paris." 

"It  is  a  League  of  Nations  which  will  work  that  we  ex- 
pect from  you.  That  one  which  has  been  built  is  a  heavy 
and  unwieldy  carcass,  in  which  there  are  no  characteris- 
tics— life,  rapidity,  and  fairness.  Change  it  and  put  into  it 
the  qualities  of  your  race." — Stephane  Lausanne,  in  "Lc 
Matin." 

Significant  opinions  from  the  press  of  other  nations  inter- 
ested follows: 

"The  first  natural  reaction  against  the  autocratic  tenden- 
cies and  international  tendencies  of  President  Wilson." — 
The  Bund  (Berne,  Switzerland). 

"President  Wilson's  exemption  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
reduced  the  League's  proposed  effectiveness  50  per  cent,  and 
if  Mr.  Harding  insists  on  further  reservations  the  League 
will  be  seriously  imperiled." — Jiji  Shimpo  (Tokyo,  Japan). 

"If  Mr.  Harding  picks  men  like  Elihu  Root  and  William 
H.  Taft,  then  we  can  expect  the  United  States  in  the  League 
of  Nations  soon.  If  he  picks  Senators  Johnson  and  Borah, 
then  the  United  States  will  be  out  of  the  League  for  a  long 
.time."— The  Vaderland  (The  Hague,  Holland). 

"Many  people  in  the  United  States  have  believed  that  the 
various  South  American  countries,  members  of  the  League, 
would  withdraw  in  order  to  follow  the  policy  inspired  by 
the  United  States,  and  contrary,  naturally,  to  the  League. 
The  declaration  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Senator  Harding 
made  to  the  correspondent  of  La  Nation  hardly  seems  an 
adequate  cause  for  the  South  American  members  of  the 
League  to  abandon  it.  In  effect,  Senator  Harding  told  our 
correspondent  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  not  an  inter- 
national pact  or  agreement,  but  a  declaration  of  policy  by 
the  United  States  which  promised  protection  against  abuses 
or  aggression  by  European  nations,  precisely  an  interpreta- 
tion which  causes  the  greatest  resistance  from  most,  if  not 
all,  of  these  countries,  and  which  is  contrary  to  the  inter- 
pretation President  Wilson  has  given,  according  to  which 
the  doctrine  established  among  the  American  nations  a  most 
perfect  equality,  an  equality  that  cannot  exist  if  the  ques- 
tion of  protection  that  is  not  asked  is  the  product  entirely 
of  the  one-sided  resolution  of  a  power  declaring  itself  the 
protector  against  dangers  in  which  no  one  believes."— From 
La  Nation  (Buenos  Aires). 

On  November  5  the  President-elect  issued  from  his  home 
in  Marion  the  following  statement : 

President-elect  Plans  for  Conference 

"Senator  Harding  let  it  be  known  today  he  Is  sending  out 
a  number  of  requests  for  personal  and  very  informal  con- 
ferences with  men  and  women  who  have  been  eminent  in 
the  discussion  of  our  foreign  relations.  These  conferences 
will  take  place  upon  his  return  to  Marion  in  December,  and 
will  be  individual  and  personal,  with  the  main  purpose  of 
learning  what  policy  may  enlist  united  support. 

"Senator  Harding  means  to  avoid  any  unseemly  anticipa- 
tion, but  he  feels  it  wholly  becoming  to  get  an  expression 
entirely  free  from  campaign  bias,  and  to  get  it  at  the  earliest 
possible  day.  It  is  the  first  step  toward  the  meeting  of 
minds  of  which  Senator  Harding  so  frequently  spoke  during 
the  campaign.  He  did  not  make  public  any  list  because  it 
will  not  be  complete  before  his  vacation  ends." 

THE  HARDING-WILSON  CORRESPONDENCE 
One  incident  of  the  campaign  which  attracted  some  atten- 
tion  at  home  and   abroad,   and   brought  from   the   French 
Government  a   formal   disclaimer,   was   the   correspondence 
between   the   Republican   candidate   and   President   Wilson, 
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arising  from  retried  comments  of  the  former  upon  France's 
at  til  mlc'  inward  the  League. 
The  letter  of  the  President  to  Senator  Harding  follows: 

"KuiiiTOENTH  or  OCTOBER,  1920. 
••.Mv  IIKAR  SIR: 

"In  the  Xeic  York  Time*  of  yesterday.  Sunday,  October  17, 
1020,  I  find  a  dispatch  dated  St  Louis,  October  16,  which 
pur|H>rts  to  report  recent  public  utterances  of  yours.  In  It 
occurs  ilie  following: 

•Replying  to  criticisms  of  his  proposal  for  an  association 
of  nations  lie  said  In  a  rear-platform  speech  at  Given. -astir. 
Iinl..  that  he  already  had  been  approached  Informally  by  a 
representative  of  France,  who  asked  that  the  United  Slates 
lead  the  way  to  a  world  fraternity.' 

"I  write  to  ask  If  this  Is  a  correct  quotation  and  If  you 
really  said  what  Is  there  accredited  to  you.  I  need  not  point 
out  to  you  the  grave  and  extraordinary  Inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  such  a  statement,  namely,  that  the  Government 
of  France,  which  Is  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
approached  private  citizens  of  a  nation,  which  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  League,  with  a  request  that  the  United  States 
'lead  the  way  to  a  world  fraternity.'  The  Department  of 
State  has  always  found  the  Government  of  France  most 
honorably  mindful  of  Its  International  obligations  and  punc- 
tiliously careful  to  observe  all  the  proprieties  of  International 
Intercourse. 

"I  hesitate,  therefore,  to  draw  the  Inference  to  which  I 
have  referred  unless  I  am  assured  by  you  that  you  actually 
made  this  statement. 

"Very  truly  yours.  "WOODROW  WILSON." 

Senator  Harding's  Answer 

The  text  of  Senator  Harding's  letter  sent  In  reply  to  one 
from  the  President,  asking  whether  the  Senator  had  been 
correctly  quoted  In  his  Greencastle  speech,  IB  as  follows : 
"DEAR  MR.  PRESIDENT: 

"I  have  before  me  a  press  copy  of  your  letter  to  me  of  this 
date,  though  I  am  not  In  receipt  of  the  original  copy.  I  am 
glad  to  make  a  prompt  reply. 

"It  Is  very  gratifying  that  you  hesitate  to  draw  Inferences 
without  my  assurance  that  I  am  correctly  quoted.  The 
quotation  as  reported  In  your  letter  Is  not  exact.  The  notes 
of  the  stenographer  reporting  my  remarks  quote  me  as  say- 
Ing:  'France  has  sent  her  siwkesmen  to  me  Informally,  ask- 
ing America  In  its  new  realization  of  the  situation  to  lead 
the  way  for  an  association  of  nations.' 

"I  am  sure  that  my  words  could  not  be  construed  to  say 
that  the  French  Government  had  sent  anybody  to  me.  The 
thought  I  was  trying  to  convey  was  that  there  had  come  to 
me  those  who  spoke  a  sentiment  which  they  represented  to 
be  very  manifest  among  the  French  people,  but  nothing  could 
suggest  the  French  Government  having  violated  the  proprie- 
ties of  International  relations.  Official  France  would  never 
seek  to  go  over  your  high  office  as  our  chief  executive  to 
appeal  to  the  American  people  or  any  |>ortlon  thereof. 

an  see  no  Impropriety  in  private  citizens  of  France,  or 
In  Americans  deeply  friendly  to  France,  expressing  to  me 
their  understanding  of  sentiment  In  that  friendly  republic. 

"It  is  not  imiK.rtant  enoiu'h  to  discuss,  perhaps,  hut  I  very 
i fully  urge  that  an  Informal  expression  to  me  Is  rather 
more  than  that  to  a  private  citizen.  I  hold  a  place  as  a 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United 
Stales  Senate,  which  is  charged  with  certain  constitutional 
authority  In  dealing  with  foreign  relations,  and  I  am  neces- 
sarily eon-cioiis  that  I  am  the  nominee  of  the  Republican 
I 'arty  for  I 'resident  of  our  Republic. 

"In  the  combination  of  these  positions  It  ought  not  to  be 
unseemly  that  some  very  devoted  friend  of  a  new  and  better 
relationship  among  nations,  no  matter  whence  they  come, 
should  wish  to  advis,.  me  relating  to  aspirations  to  00 
o|>cnitc  with  our  own  Republic  In  attainini;  that  high  pur- 
Let  me  assure  you  again  of  the  nb~crvance  of  all  the 
proprieties  and  again  assert  that  the  French  ilovernment 
has  maintained  that  great  res|>cct  for  your  i>osltlon  to  which 
I  myself  subscribe. 

"With  great  respect,  I  am  very  truly. 

"WARREN  G.  HARUI.VU." 


JAPAN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Following  prolonged  and  intimate  consultations  relative  to 
the  proposed  restrictive  legislation  of  California,  and  on  the 
eve  of  the  vote  by  the  people  of  that  State  on  the  amend- 
ments which  Japan  deems  hostile  In  their  Intent,  Under- 
secretary of  State  Davis,  of  the  Department  of  State,  on 
November  V  Issued  the  following  statement: 

"The  movement  In  California  to  recast  the  State  laws 
affecting  alien  land  tenure  has  been  receiving  since  its  in 
ception  the  close  and  Interested  attention  of  the  Department 
of  State.  The  relations  of  certain  treaty  provisions  to  the 
proposed  measure  is  being  discussed  clearly  and  ably  in  Cali- 
fornia and  will  doubtless  prove  an  element  In  the  State's 
decision  as  to  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  proposed 
measure. 

"In  the  meantime  the  department  has  had  numerous  dis- 
cussions of  the  most  friendly  and  candid  nature  with  the 
Ambassador  of  Japan,  and  It  Is  believed  he  thoroughly 
realizes,  as  we  have  sought  to  make  clear,  that  no  outcome 
of  the  California  movement  will  be  acceptable  to  the  country 
at  large  that  does  not  accord  with  existing  and  applicable 
provisions  of  law,  and,  what  Is  equally  Important,  with  the 
national  instinct  of  Justice." 

On  November  2  the  voters  in  California,  in  a  ratio  of  2 
to  1,  approved  the  proposed  restrictive  laws  governing  aliens' 
rights  to  hold  property.  At  this  writing  It  seems  likely  that 
an  appeal  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  will  be  taken  on 
the  issue  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  discriminating  legis- 
lation. Meantime  the  Japanese  Government  is  bringing 
pressure  on  the  home  press  to  lessen  attacks  on  the  United 
States ;  and  negotiations  between  Tokyo  and  Washington  are 
proceeding  for  a  new  treaty  governing  Immigration. 

THE  FEDERAL  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES'  APPEAL 

Having,  through  a  special  commission,  made  careful  in- 
vestigation of  the  conditions  that  have  Increased  friction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Japan  since  1914,  the  Federal 
Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  In  America,  through  Its  Com- 
mission on  Relations  with  the  Orient,  has  put  forth  the 
following  appeal: 

Japan  and  California  are  both  Intensely  aroused  over  the 
problems,  discussions,  and  political  programs  connected  with 
the  presence  of  Japanese  in  California.  This  commission 
was  established  by  the  Federal  Council  In  1914,  in  order  to 
examine  the  entire  question  of  American  relations  with  Asia 
and  Asiatics  from  the  standpoint  of  Christian  principles, 
with  a  view  to  promoting  a  solution  In  accord  with  these 
principles.  For  six  years  it  has  been  steadily  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

I.  It  Is  pertinent,  therefore,  for  this  commission  to  call 
upon  all  men  of  good  will,  both  in  America  and  Japan — 

1.  To  refuse  to  be  stami>eded  Into  precipitate  action  by 
the  vote-catching  propaganda  jiolitlelaiis.  who  appeal  to  race 
prejudice  and  strive  to  arouse  mob  feeling. 

2.  To  urge  that  all  the  facts  be  taken  into  consideration. 
1'artlsan  statements  of  any  croup  are  to  be  discounted. 

:    To  await  the  results  of  the  conference  of  their  responsi- 
ble  representatives   in   Washington  and  Tokyo. 
II.  To  Americans  this  commission  would  state: 

1.  While    the    local    stress    of   the   Japanese    problem    in 
California  is  not  easily  appreciated  by  States  not  similarly 
affected,  we  should  all  remember  that  the  question  has  Inter- 
national aspects  of  the  gravest   Import   in   which   the  whole 
nation  has  a  right  to  l»e  heard.    California's  legitimate  ends 
can  best  t>e  secured  through  Washington.    We  therefore  urge 
California  to  work  out   Its  local  problem   in   the  closest   eO> 
operation  with  the  Department  of  State.     Any  other  method 
Is  bound,  sooner  or  later,  to  involve  our  country  In  Inter- 
national complications. 

2.  Only   the  patient  exercise  of  the  principles  of  honor. 
justice,  and  fair  play  between  nations  and  races  can  afford 
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any  real  or  permanent  solution  to  a  confessedly  difficult 
problem.  We  wish  to  urge  every  effort  to  avoid  humiliating 
race-discriminatory  laws,  which  will  only  aggravate  the 
situation. 

3.  The  victory  of  the  growing  liberal  movement  in  Japan, 
which  has  been  battling  valiantly  against  a  long  dominant 
arbitrary  military  bureaucracy,  is  essential,  if  Japan  is  to 
enter  into  right  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  yet 
that  victory  is  endangered  by  unjust  anti-Japanese  agitation 
and  legislation  in  America. 

4.  Americans    should   keep   clearly   in    mind    certain    im- 
portant facts.     The  total  population  of  California,   for  in- 
stance, has  increased  in  ten  years  by  1,048,987,  while  the 
Japanese  population  has  increased  about  38,500,  chiefly  by 
births.    This  is  3.6  per  cent  of  the  whole  increase.    The  en- 
tire   Japanese    population    in     California     (approximately 
80,000)  is  trat  2.3  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.     Out  of 
11,389,894  acres  under  cultivation,  Japanese  own  74,769  acres, 
which  is  six-tenths  of  one  per  cent  (.006).    They  also  culti- 
vate on  lease  or  crop-contract  383,287  acres,   which  is  3.3 
per  cent.    As  for  Japanese  births  in  California,  in  1917  they 
numbered  4,108  to  47,313  whites,  or  8.7  per  cent.    Such  facts 
do  not  warrant  the  assertion  of  agitators. 

III.  To  the  Japanese  this  commission  would  state : 

1.  The  great  body  of  citizens  throughout  the  United  States, 
particularly  those  in  the  churches  for  whom  we  are  entitled 
to  speak,  stands  for  justice  and  fair  play  in  the  relations  of 
the   two   countries   and   in   the   treatment   of   Japanese   in 
America. 

2.  Expressions  in  Japan  of  confidence  in  America's  sense 
of  honor,  justice,  and  humanity  are  highly  appreciated  here. 
We  confidently  believe  that  a  large  body  in  America  will 
exert  itself  to  take  such  steps  for  the  fundamental  solution 
of  the  American-Japanese  problem  as  will  ultimately  justify 
that  confidence. 

3.  At  the  same  time  it   should  be  clearly  understood  in 
Japan  as  well  as  in  America  that  the  question  is  by  no 
means  so  simple  or  so   easy  of  solution   as  extremists  of 
either  side  usually  represent.     The  misunderstandings,  the 
misrepresentations,  and  the  wrong-doing  are  not  all  on  one 
side.    To  set  matters  right,  not  only  a  new  treaty  but  proper 
legislation  is  needed,  both  in  Tokyo  and  in  Washington. 

4.  Japanese  also  need  to  keep  certain  facts  clearly  in  mind. 
Because  of  their  presence  in  large  numbers  in  California, 
Californians  are  confronted  with  real  difficulties  that  call 
for  real  solution.     Japanese  have  settled  in  several  rather 
restricted,  fertile,  agricultural  areas,  tending  to  form  "colo- 
nies" relatively  impervious  to  Americanization  and  where 
the    white    population    constitutes    a    minority.      For    this 
"colonization"  the  Californians  are,  indeed,  in  part  respon- 
sible, since  the  strong  opposition  of  a  different  social  group 
has  tended  to  prevent  their  wider  distribution.    It  neverthe- 
less  constitutes    a   serious   factor   in   the   situation.     Some 
Japanese,  moreover,  have  evaded  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
our  laws,  especially  in  the  matter  of  immigrant  smuggling. 
And   there   is   also   the   delicate   patriotic   question   of   the 
double  allegiance  of  American-born  Japanese  children.  These 
facts  are  widely  felt  to  create  an  ominous  situation,  requir- 
ing thoroughgoing  legislative  remedies.    Japanese  should  be 
reminded,  moreover,  that  a  very  considerable  group  in  Cali- 
fornia earnestly  desires  to   have  these  problems  solved  in 
ways  that  are  at  once  honorable  for  Japan  and  safe  for 
California. 

IV.  In  conclusion,  we  urge  all  men  of  good  will,  both  in 
America  and  Japan,  to  join  in  expecting  the  best  and  not 
the  worst  and  in  finding  a  real  solution.    For  this,  time  and 
patience,  open-mindness  and  sincerity,  with  friendly  hearts 
and  wise  heads,   are  absolutely  necessary.     Legislation   in 
Tokyo   and   in   Washington,    after   mutual   conference   and 
agreement,  should  be  enacted  to  rectify  the  difficulties  of 
double  allegiance,  of  local  congestion,  and  of  immigration, 
of  principles  that  are  just  and  honorable  for  all. 

From  California  to  Texas  the  anti-Japanese  campaign  now 
moves,  and  plans  for  the  introduction  of  restrictive  legisla- 
tion at  the  State  capital  at  Austin  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  legislature  are  maturing.  In  Japan,  likewise,  the  fric- 
tion is  increasing,  and  student  bodies  have  been  debating 
the  issue  of  war  with  the  United  States. 


HAITI,  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND 
JUSTICE 

Inquiry  as  to  the  methods  used  by  officials  of  the  United 
States  and  marines  of  the  navy  serving  in  Haiti  has  been 
ordered  by  Secretary  Daniels,  of  the  Navy,  in  the  following 
document  summoning  a  court  to  assemble : 

To  Rear  Admiral  Henry  T.  Mayo,  U.  S.  Navy. 

Subject :  Court  of  inquiry  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  indis- 
criminate killing  of  Haitians  and  unjustifiable  acts  by 
members  of  the  U.  S.  naval  service,  including  those  detailed 
to  duty  with  the  gendarmerie  d'Haiti  against  the  persons 
and  property  of  Haitians  since  the  American  occupation, 
July  28,  1915. 

1.  'A  court  of  inquiry,  consisting  of  yourself  as  president, 
and  of  Rear  Admiral  James  H.  Oliver,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  Major 
General  W.  C.  Neville,   U.   S.  Marine  Corps,  as  additional 
members,  and  of  Major  Jesse'  F.  Dyer,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps, 
as  judge  advocate,  is  hereby  ordered  to  convene  at  the  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.  Friday. 
October  22,  1920,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  and 
thereafter  to  meet  at  such  places  as  may  be  deemed  neces- 
sary, to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the  conduct  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  U.  S.  naval  service  in  Haiti  since  the  navy 
were  landed  in  that  country,  on  July  28,  1915,  with  a  view 

.to  determining  whether  any  unjustifiable  homicides  have 
been  committed  by  any  of  such  personnel ;  whether  any  other 
unjustifiable  acts  of  oppression  or  of  violence  have  been  per- 
petrated against  any  of  the  citizens  of  Haiti  or  any  unjusti- 
fiable damage  or  destruction  of  their  property  has  occurred. 
In  case  the  court  finds  that  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
unjustifiable  acts  have  been  committed  by  any  of  such  per- 
sonnel, the'  court  will  so  report  in  its  findings  and  will  further 
report  as  to  the  degree  of  responsibility  attached  to  each 
and  every  person  immediately  or  mediately  responsible  for 
such  unjustifiable  acts,  and  if  further  proceedings  should 
be  had  in  the  matter.  If  further  proceedings  are  recom- 
mended the  court  will  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
523,  Naval  Courts  and  Boards,  1917. 

2.  The  court  will  include  in  its  findings  its  conclusions  as 
to  whether  "practically  indiscriminate  killing  of  natives  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time,"  as  alleged  in  the  letter  from 
Brigadier  General  George  Barnett,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  to 
Colonel  John  H.  Russell,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps. 

3.  The  attention  of   the  court  is  particularly  invited  to 
section  511,  Naval  Courts  and  Boards,  1917. 

(Signed)  JOSEPHUS  DANIELS, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Attacks  on  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  Haiti  and 
charges  against  the  officials  executing  that  policy  had  been 
published  in  The  Nation  prior  to  this  action  by  the  navy's 
head.  Action  was  forced  by  publicity  given  to  a  report  by 
Brigadier  General  George  Barnett,  formerly  commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps,  the  method  by  which  report  was  given  to 
the  press  not  being  disclosed.  In  this  document  he  cited 
charges  of  "indiscriminate  killing  of  natives,"  made  by  coun- 
sel in  a  specific  case  that  he  had  investigated  in  Haiti,  which 
charges  he  seemed  to  accept  as  true.  General  Barnett  also 
alluded  to  a  report  of  General  John  H.  Russell  on  insular 
conditions — a  report  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Washington 
headquarters  of  the  Marine  Corps,  but  which  was  not  on  file 
then. 

Action  also  was  rendered  imperative  by  comments  upon 
the  Haitian  situation  by  clergymen  of  churches  on  the  island 
returning  to  the  United  States  and  stating  their  convictions ; 
and  the  necessity  of  fullest  investigation  was  seen  when  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  in  November,  ventured  to  tell  his 
version  of  the  political  and  economic  situation  in  the  island. 

One  of  the  essential  documents  in  the  case,  so  far  as  it 
sheds  light  on  details  of  administration  of  the  Marine  Corps 
and  its  relation  to  the  Navy  Department,  is  Colonel  Russell's 
report,  above  referred  to. 
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GENERAL  RUSSELL'S  REPORT 

The  text  of  this  report  by  General  Russell  (tot  a  history 
of  it,  see  Secretary  Daniels'  statement)  Is  as  follows: 

HEAIHIUAKTKK.S  Fiusr  PROVISIONAL  BKIOADE, 
U.  S.  MAJUNE  Cows,  I'OBT  AU  I'UISCE, 

REPUBLIC  OF  HAITI,  March  13,  UKJU. 
ule-mlal. 

From  the  Brigade  Commander. 
To  the  Major  General  Ceimniiindant. 

Subject :  Report  of  Investigation  of  certain  Irregularities 
alleged  to  have  l>een  committed  by  officers  aud  enlisted  men 
hi  the  Republic  of  Haiti. 

1.  Prom  a  careful  reading  and  study  of  the  attached  testi- 
mony, statements,  and  other  papers,  1  am  reluctantly  forced 
to   the   opinion   that   Major   Clarke    11.    Wells,    former   gen- 
darmerie department  commander  in  northern  Haiti,  is   re- 

ible  for  the  conditions  in  northern  Haiti  as  found  by 
Brigadier  General  Catlin  on   his  inspection  of  the  Hinche- 
Maissade  districts  in  March,  1919,  if  such  conditions  were 
H-tually  due  to  his  orders  and  instructions. 

2.  I   am   further   of  the  opinion   that  these  gendarmerie 
officers  under  Major  Wells'  command  who  were  enlisted  men 
In  the  Marine  Corps,  on  duly  in  said  districts,  were  acting 
in  accordance  with  what  they  believed  to  be  the  policy  of 
their  department  commander. 

:;.  It  is  diilicult  to  believe  that  Captain  Doxey  was  not 
fully  aware  of  Major  Wells'  policy  and  of  the  existing  orders 
and  conditions  in  the  Hinchc-.Maissade  district. 

4.  There  is  a  doubt,  however,  in  my  mind,  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  evidence  as  here  brought  out  Is  sufficient  to  war- 
rant a  trial  before  a  general  court-martial   on  charges  of 
such  a  serious  nature.    It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  further 
evidence  can  be  procured. 

5.  The  event  referred  to  herein  occurred  over  a  year  ago. 
Many   changes  have   taken   place   in   the  personnel   of  the 
gendarmerie  since  that  time.    Nearly  all  the  interested  par- 
ties have  either  returned  to  the  United  States  or  been  dis- 
charged  from    the   service.      Mr.    La  vole    (former    captain 

H.  aud  private,  U.  S.  M.  C.)  has  left  the  service  and 
Haiti  and  his  whereabouts  is  unknown. 

6.  It  is  therefore  recommended  that  these  papers  be  re- 
ferred to  the  office,  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  U.   S. 
Navy,  where  the  sworn  statements  and  other  evidence  may 
be  carefully  sifted  and  weighed  with  a  view  of  determining 
whether  or  not  it  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  trial. 

7.  If  the  decision  is  in  the  affirmative,  it  is  requested  that 
s|M'cimen    charges   and    specifications    be   prepared    by    the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Office',  and  that  a  competent  officer 
be  assigned  to  temporary  duty  with  this  brigade  to  act  as 
judge  advocate  of  the  court.    At  present  there  is  no  officer 
attached  to  the  brigade  who  is  considered  to  have  sufficient 
legal  knowledge  to  conduct  a  trial,  to  the  best  interest  of 
the  government,  where  skilled  opposing  counsel  Is  present. 

8.  The   return   to   Haiti   of  all   witnesses  and  Interested* 
parties  would,  of  course,  be  necessary. 

JOHN  H.  RUSSELL. 

As  soon  as  the  Navy  Department  faced  the  charges  of 
General  I'.arnctt  it  acted  vigorously,  recalling  him  from  San 
Francisco  to  Washington  to  testify  and  making  provision 
for  a  court  of  inquiry,  which  was  organized  promptly  and 
began  its  work  by  massing  of  the  "documents  in  the  case" 
on  file  in  Washington,  preparatory  to  examination  of  such 
witnesses  as  were  in  the  country.  Later  it  will  proceed  to 
Haiti. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Washington  from  California,  General 
Barnett  issued  the  following  statement: 

"I  have  consistently  refrained  from  giving  out  any  Infor- 
mation and  from  granting  any  interviews  on  the  Haitian 
situation.  Any  action  taken  by  me  as  the  commandant  of 
the  corps  was  taken  considering  only  the  good  of  the  corps 
and  the  proper  performance  of  duty  by  the  corps  to  which  I 


am  so  proud  to  belong.  My  official  letter  of  September  27, 
1919,  covered  the  case  fully,  but  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Xavy  I  should  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
statement  in  my  letter  of  October  2,  1919,  as  follows,  namely  : 
'A  statement  by  counsel  showed  me  that  practically  Indis- 
criminate killing  of  natives,'  etc.,  was  meant  by  me  to  ex- 
•without  due  process  of  law'  and  not,  as  seems  now  to 
be  misinterpreted,  as  'promiscuous' ;  and  I  further  meant, 
of  course,  that  such  -statement  of  counsel'  would  have 
weight  in  my  mind  only  when  proved,  aud  In  order  to  have 
him  prove  or  disprove  the  truth  of  these  statements  I  wrote 
the  letter  of  October  2,  1919,  to  the  brigade  commander.  I 
am  a  soldier  and  not  an  author.  I  feel  certain  that  the 
brigade  commander  to  whom  the  letter  was  written  fully 
understood  my  meaning." 

Testifying  before  the  special  court  of  inquiry,  October  27, 
General  Barnett  corrected'a  previous  statement  that  a  total 
of  3,250  natives  had  been  killed  in  action  or  otherwise 
during  the  five  years  of  occupation.  He  had  learned  from 
the  historical  division  of  the  corps  that  the  total  was  2,250. 
He  said  that  the  statement  of  counsel  and  the  testimony  in 
the  court-martial  cases  of  two  privates  of  the  Marine  Corps 
had  so  shocked  him  that  he  had  ordered  further  investiga- 
tion; and  he  said,  also,  that  by  "indiscriminate  killing"  he 
had  not  meant  "promiscuous  killing,"  but  "rather  executions 
without  judgment." 

SECRETARY  DANIELS'  STATEMENT 
Secretary  Daniels'  comment  on  the  situation  is  appended. 

"This  report  of  General  Barnett,  made  public  the  day  after 
I  received  it,  was  the  first  intimation  that  ever  came  to  me 
that  anybody  had  ever  said  there  had  been  -Indiscriminate 
killings'  by  marines  or  the  gendarmerie  in  Haiti.  That 
expression  was  contained  in  a  letter  marked  'Confidential,' 
written  by  General  Barnett  to  General  Russell.  General 
Baruett  reported  to  me  on  January  12,  1920,  that  apparently 
certain  marines  In  Haiti  had  been  guilty  of  unlawful  acts 
in  the  latter  part  of  September,  1919.  On  the  day  he  brought 
this  reprehensible  conduct  to  my  attention  he  recommended 
an  investigation.  We  were  both  indignant  that  any  few 
men  wearing  the  honorable  uniform  of  a  marine  should  be 
guilty  of  the  offenses  General  Barnett  Called  to  my  attention. 
I  Immediately  personally  directed  immediate  and  full  in- 
vestigation, and,  as  General  Barnett  says,  in  my  own  hand- 
writing wrote  this  endorsement  on  his  recommendation : 

"  "The  action  taken  is  approved  and  the  department  desires 
that  this  investigation  be  expedited  and  proper  steps  be 
taken  In  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  above. 

•  'JOSEPH  us  DANIELS.' 

"In  his  report,  published  last  week.  General  Barnett  says 
that  late  in  September,  1919,  the  cases  of  Johnson  and  Mc- 
Quilkln,  for  'unlawful  executions.'  came  to  his  attention  and 
on  October  2,  1919,  he  says  he  wrote  of  these  unlawful  acts 
to  General  Russell  and  In  that  letter  said:  'The  court-martial 
of  one  private  for  the  killing  of  a  native  brought  out  a 
statement  by  his  counsel  which  showed  me  that  practically 
indiscriminate  killing  of  natives  had  gone  on  for  some  time.' 
I  never  knew  of  the  existence  of  that  letter  or  heard  of  any 
'indiscriminate  killings'  until  I  read  General  Barnett's  re- 
port this  week,  and  I  am  sure  he  never  meant  to  convey 
what  these  words  have  been  interpreted  to  mean.  When 
he  called  my  attention  to  several  cases  I  approved  his  sug- 
gestion that  the  matter  be  gone  into  thoroughly  and  that  all 
guilty  parties  be  punished.  He  ordered  the  investigation. 
I  suppose  el.  of  course,  that  the  order  for  investigation  and 
the  trial  of  the  guilty  parties  had  proceeded  in  accordance 
with  my  direction  until  August,  when  Inquiry  was  made  as 
to  the  cases.  No  report  could  be  found  In  the  Marine  Corps 
headquarters,  and  a  cablegram  was  sent  to  General  Russell 
In  Haiti  to  ask  about  the  result  of  the  Investigation  of  those 
cases.  He  wired  that  the  rei>ort  had  been  mailed  In  March. 
When  It  could  not  be  found  I  directed  General  Lejeune  and 
General  Butler  to  proceed  to  Haiti  to  make  an  investlga- 
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tion.     They  did  so  and  brought  back  with  them  a  copy  of 
General  Russell's  report. 

"That  report  should  have  reached  marine  headquarters 
in  April  and  action  should  have  taken  place  at  once,  but 
General  Barnett  never  received  it  and  I  obtained  the  copy 
only  when  General  Lejeune  and  General  Butler  brought  it 
with  them  from  Haiti  this  month." 

THE  FUTURE 

H.  J.  Seligman,  whose  writings  on  the  situation  in  Haiti 
first  directed  the  attention  of  some  Liberals  and  Radicals  to 
acts  which  he  believed  to  be  indefensible,  has  said  to  a 
New  York  Evening  Post  interviewer  that  he  has  no  desire 
to  see  the  marines  withdrawn  or  the  United  States  give  over 
its  trusteeship.  He  only  wants  decent  treatment  of  the 
natives  and  actions  by  the  United  States  consonant  with  its 
high-sounding  professions  of  morality. 

Rear-Admiral  Kuapp,  who  has  recently  investigated  con- 
ditions in  Haiti,  in  a  statement  made  public  October  20, 
says  that  "all  the  good  accomplished  in  Haiti  as  a  result 
of  American  intervention  will  be  lost  if  the  United  States 
withdraws  its  military  forces  for  a  great  many  years  to 
come."  He  says  that  "the  actions  of  some  individual  Ameri- 
cans may  in  some  cases  have  been  unworthy,"  but  he  also 
declares  that  "to  hold  the  greater  number  of  able  and  con- 
scientious American  officials  responsible  for  the  actions  of  a 
few  would  be  entirely  unfair." 


MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

During  the  provisional  presidency  of  De  la  Huerta,  and 
especially  since  the  success  of  General  Obregon  in  the  presi- 
dential election,  negotiations  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  looking  to  a  settlement  of  outstanding  issues  have 
been  under  way,  and  with  a  spirit  of  good  will  on  both 
sides.  The  internal  stability  of  Mexico  has  been  such  as  to 
encourage  the  Department  of  State  in  Washington  to  pro- 
ceed with  alacrity  toward  a  solution  that  would  justify 
recognition  of  the  new  Mexican  Government,  and  the  mes- 
sengers sent  from  Mexico  to  Washington  to  arrange  de- 
tails have  shown  tact  and  a  willingness  to  admit  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view. 

On  October  29  Secretary  Colby  issued  a  statement,  printed 
herewith,  which  pointed  clearly  to  impending  action  by  the 
United  States  that  would  almost  certainly  be  followed  by 
recognition  of  the  incoming  Obregon  administration  by 
Europe  as  well  as  by  the  United  States.  He  explained  that 
this  course  was  predicated  on  pledges  given  by  the  De  Huerta 
Government,  through  a  special  commissioner,  Mr.  R.  V. 
Pesquiera,  whose  statement  to  the  Department  of  State  also 
is  reprinted. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  note  the  detail  of  this 
correspondence,  which  shows  that  the  two  republics  are 
planning  to  leave  to  arbitral  proceedings  solution  of  matters 
not  capable  of  settlement  by  diplomacy. 

MR.  PESQUEIRA'S  PLEDGES 

"DEAB  MB.  SECEETAET: 

"While  the  informal  and  frank  conversations  I  have  had 
with  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  the  under-Secretary  of  State,  have 
resulted  in  a  cordial  and  thorough  understanding,  I  beg  the 
liberty  of  putting  on  paper  the  exact  position  and  definite 
desires  of  my  government. 

"As  you  know,  and  as  the  United  States  must  see,  it  is  a 
new  Mexico  that  faces  the  world  in  pride  and  confidence. 
Prom  border  to  border  there  is  peace.  Not  a  single  rebel 


remains  in  arms  against  the  federal  government,  and  a 
whole  nation  thinks  in  terms  of  law  and  order  and  recon- 
struction. On  September  5  our  citizens  cast  their  votes  in 
due  accord  with  democratic  procedure,  and  Alvaro  Obregon, 
the  great  soldier-statesman,  chosen  to  be  President,  is  sup- 
ported not  only  by  a  coalition  of  parties,  but  by  a  union  of 
faith  and  patriotism. 

"What  you  may  not  know,  however,  is  the  new  spirit  that 
animates  my  country.  It  is  not  only  the  case  that  our  men 
and  women  have  come  to  a  deep  and  lasting  realization  what 
Mexico  owes  to  the  idealism  of  President  Wilson,  so  nobly 
and  patiently  exhibited  in  the  unhappy  years  during  which 
our  oppressed  millions  fought  against  the  injustices  which 
weighed  them  down  for  centuries ;  it  is  equally  true  that 
they  have  thrilled  to  the  world  vision  of  the  President  his 
tremendous  ideal  of  universal  fraternity. 

"Mexico  today  is  not  merely  planning  a  future  of  happi- 
ness and  justice  for  all  within  her  borders.  Out  of  our  new 
strength  we  are  willing  and  eager  to  play  our  proper  part  in 
the  creation  of  a  new  and  better  order  that  will  lift  ancient 
burdens  from  the  back  of  humanity. 

"A  first  task,  of  course,  is  firm  and  enduring  friendship 
between  Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Not  only  are  we 
neighbors,  but  every  other  consideration  points  to  the  wis- 
dom of  an  understanding  that  goes  beyond  mere  treaties 
and  sinks  its  roots  into  the  heart  of  each  nation.  We  have 
the  same  political  institutions,  the  same  aspirations,  the 
same  ideals,  the  same  goals. 

"Such  a  friendship  is  fast  forming.  The  governors  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  your  border  States,  have 
already  stretched  out  the  hand  of  friendship,  voluntarily 
telegraphing  the  President  as  to  their  faith  in  the  stability, 
honesty,  and  sincerity  of  my  government. 

"Our  business  is  to  set  this  friendship  on  foundations  so 
firm  that  it  cannot  be  shaken  by  the  attack  of  reaction. 
Permit  me,  therefore,  to  deal  in  detail  with  certain  slanders 
that  have  not  only  prejudiced  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  which  have  aroused  much  bitterness  in  my  own 
country. 

"Mexico  cannot  but  feel  deeply  aggrieved  over  the  charge 
that  she  intends  or  has  ever  intended  to  disavow  her  obli- 
gations. President  de  la  Huerta  as  well  as  President-elect 
Obregon  have  on  repeated  occasions  publicly  declared  that 
Mexico  will  respect  all  rightful  claims,  duly  proved  as  such, 
submitting  herself  to  the  recognized  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

"The  Mexican  Government  is  prepared  to  establish  a  joint 
arbitration  commission  to  pass  upon  and  adjudicate  the 
claims  presented  by  foreigners  on  account  of  damages  oc- 
casioned during  the  revolution.  Any  claim  that  cannot  be 
adjusted  by  means  of  direct  negotiations  between  the  claim- 
ant and  the  Mexican  Government  will  be  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  this  commission,  whose  decisions  will  be 
deemed  final  and  binding. 

"Mexico  has  likewise  held  that,  in  order  to  place  inter- 
national relations  on  a  solid  foundation,  the  existence  of  a 
permanent  machinery  of  arbitration  is  essential  for  the  pur- 
pose of  deciding  any  difference.  As  regards  the  United 
States  specifically,  Mexico  has  already  expressed  her  inten- 
tion in  Article  XXI  of  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  and 
is  prepared  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  this  machinery. 

"Our  plan  is  to  establish  a  national  program  based  on 
order  and  justice.  It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  people  of 
North  America  are  just  as  faithful  to  their  own  high  ideals. 
Hence  nothing  could  better  shield  the  dignity  of  both  re- 
publics, as  nothing  could  be  more  efficacious  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  peaceful  relations,  than  the  operation  of  a  com- 
mission of  this  nature,  organized  in  accordance  with  recog- 
nized international  practices. 

"This  policy  should  be  made  permanent,  and  the  Mexican 
Government  desires  to  co-operate  so  far  as  may  be  needful 
toward  this  end. 

"Another  cause  of  deep  national  resentment  for  the  Mexi- 
can Government  is  the  oft-repeated  assertion  that  our  laws 
are  of  a  retroactive  and  confiscatory  nature,  and  that  our 
national  program  is  based  on  a  policy  of  confiscation.  This 
is  entirely  groundless.  Not  one  square  yard  of  land  has  been 
confiscated  in  Mexico,  not  a  single  legitimate  right  of  prop- 
erty has  been  annulled.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  deviate  from 
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this  fundamental  policy.  President  de  la  Huerta  and  Presi- 
dent rltvt  ohregon  have  also  made  public  declarations  to 
ihc  effect  that  Article  XXVII  of  the  Mexican  Federal  t'on 
st  it  ut  ion  is  not  and  must  not  be  Interpreted  as  retroactive 
nr  vlolatlre  of  valid  projicrt.v  rights. 

\\  c  are  a  proud  people,  and  the  source  of  our  pride  is  as 
high  a  conception  of  national  honor  as  was  ever  erected  by 
any  nation.  Therefore,  sir.  when  the  Mexican  Government 
declares  that  it  is 'willing  and  ready  to  assume  full  respond- 
liility  for  all  of  its  International  obligations,  it  is  a  solemn 
pledge  that  will  be  kept  to  the  letter. 

••1'rcsent  conditions  In  Mexico — the  stability  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  spirit  of  the  people- — together  with  the  plain  state- 
ment of  a  sovereign  people's  purpose,  all  combine,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  end  misunderstanding,  and  I  have  the  hope  that 
your  government  will  feel  justified  in  recognizing  the  present 
government  of  Mexico  and  in  resuming  official  relations  in 
order  that,  with  a  spirit  of  true  friendship  and  co-operation, 
we  may  look  forward  to  the  necessary  rehabilitation  of 
Mexico. 

"Please  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesies  and 
never-failing  understanding.  In  the  spirit  of  your  great 
President,  you  have  not  lacked  in  the  appreciation  of  our 
struggle  for  liberty,  nor  have  you  ever  lost  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  sovereignty  of  Mexico  Is  the  most  sacred  possession 
of  our  people.  It  is  because  of  this  attitude  that  I  am  able 
to  write  to  you  in  such  frankness  and  such  sureness  that 
you  will  understand  this  letter  to  be  no  mere  political  over- 
ture, but  the  honest  expression  of  an  honest  friendship. 
"Respectfully, 

"R.  V.  PESQUEIRA." 

SECRETARY  COLBY'S  COMMENT  AND  PROPHECY 

"The  discussions  which  have  for  some  time  been  in  prog- 
ress with  Mr.  Pesqueira,  representing  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment, give  promise  of  a  speedy  and  happy  outcome.  The 
letter  which  be  has  addressed  to  me,  and  which  I  am  today 
giving  out  for  publication,  is  a  very  significant,  and  I  may 
add  a  very  gratifying  and  reassuring,  statement  of  the  atti- 
tude and  purposes  of  the  new  Government  of  Mexico. 

"Mr.  Pesqueira  came  to  Washington  bearing  the  fullest 
powers  to  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of  his  government  and 
has  exhibited  throughout  the  course  of  the  discussions  a 
complete  realization  of  Mexico's  international  obligations, 
Just  as  his  letter  reflects  clearly  the  firm  resolve  of  his 
government  to  discharge  them. 

"I  think  I  am  warranted  in  saying  that  the  Mexican  ques- 
tion will  soon  cease  to  be  a  Question  at  all,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  about  to  be  answered,  not  only  as  it  concerns  the  United 
States,  but,  Indeed,  the  whole  world  as  well. 

"The  new  Government  of  Mexico  has  given  indications  of 
stability,  sincerity,  and  a  creditable  sensitiveness  to  its 
duties  and  their  Just  performance.  While  the  full  protection 
of  valid  American  interests,  which  is  clearly  enjoined  upon 
us  as  a  duty,  has  at  all  times  been  a  matter  of  primary 
concern  to  us,  I  may  say  that  on  the  part  of  this  country 
there  has  been  no  attempt  to  prescribe  rigid  and  definite 
terms  upon  which  a  recognition  of  the  Mexican  Government 
would  be  expressly  conditioned. 

"This  we  have  deemed  wholly  unnecessary,  and  the  dis- 
avowal of  the  Mexican  representative  of  any  policy  of  repu- 
diation of  obligation  or  confiscation  of  property  or  vested 
rights,  either  through  retroactive  legislation  or  future  regu- 
lations, has  the  added  value  of  being  spontaneous  and  un- 
prompted. 

"There  are  certain  pending  matters  in  controversy  between 
the  two  governments  and  our  respective  nationals,  but  these 
will  be  determined  either  by  agreement  or  by  the  process  of 
arbitration,  to  which  Mexico  is  prepared  to  yield  complete 
assent. 

"The  letter  of  Mr.  Pesqueira  offers  a  basis  upon  which 
the  preliminaries  to  recognition  can  confidently  proceed,  and 
I  am  lioix'ful  that  within  a  short  time  the  sympathetic  friend- 
ship and  the  patient  forbearance  which  President  Wilson 
has  manifested  toward  the  Mexican  people  during  the  long 
period  of  their  internal  disorders  will  be  fully  vindicated. 
The  desire  reflected  in  Mr.  I'esqueira's  letter  for  the  confi- 
dence and  amicable  regard  of  the  United  States  is  folly 


reciprocated,  and  I  am  happy  to  believe  that  the  last  cloud 
upon  the  ancient  friendship  of  the  two  peoples  is  soon  to 
disappear." 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PASSPORT  CONFERENCE,  which 
sat  in  Paris  during  the  latter  part  of  October,  had 
representatives  of  twenty-six  nations  present.  Recom- 
mendations were  made  embodying  changes  which,  if 
adopted  by  governments,  will  very  markedly  better  con- 
ditions that  have  made  travel  more  or  less  a  nightmare 
for  tourists  and  for  business  men  since  the  war  ceased; 
and  by  the  beginning  of  the  tourist  season  of  1921  it  is 
hoped  that  Europe  will  have  returned  to  something  like 
its  pre-war  state,  though  from  the  standpoint  of  idealism 
even  that  was  far  from  satisfactory.  The  conference 
adjourned  to  meet  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  in  January, 
when  it  is  hoped  that  final  action  can  be  taken  in  the 
light  of  sympathetic  co-operation  by  governments. 
Though  the  United  States  was  not  represented  at  this 
conference,  its  findings  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Department 
of  State,  and  the  requisite  action  is  expected  from  the 
Western  Republic.  Post-war  restrictions  in  this  realm 
have  been  partly  due  to  fear,  partly  to  a  desire  to  in- 
crease national  income  by  excessive  fees,  and  partly  to 
the  existence  of  the  Kussian  propaganda  using  persons 
who  deliberately  practice  fraud. 

REDUCTION  OF  NAVIES,  following  the  Peace  Conference, 
has  not  proceeded  apace  save  where  compulsory,  as  with 
Germany.  Great  Britain,  to  her  credit,  seems  to  be 
going  about  it  in  a  more  thoroughgoing  fashion  than  any 
of  the  Allies,  though  even  in  her  case  it  is  more  a  process 
of  "scrapping"  outgrown  or  wornout  craft  than  it  is  any- 
serious  diminution  of  her  fighting  strength.  Chile  has 
been  conspicuous  in  this  form  of  merchandising  with 
Great  Britain.  In  Japan  and  in  the  United  States  there 
has  been  steady  increase  of  the  navy,  and  these  rivals  in 
Pacific  waters  are  proceeding  on  programs  involving 
heavier  taxation  to  meet  new  construction.  The  United 
States  has  advertised  for  sale  five  war  ships  which  saw 
service  in  the  Spanish-American  war,  and  also  a  rather 
large  fleet  of  small  auxiliary  craft  used  during  the  late 
war  for  scouting  and  similar  service.  The  latter  will 
find  purchasers  in  the  home  market.  The  war  ships  may 
go,  as  some  of  Great  Britain's  have,  to  the  lesser  powers. 
Early  in  November  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of 
Holland  announced  that  Holland,  relying  on  the  League 
of  Nations  to  proceed  with  its  disarmament  plans, 
planned  at  once  to  reduce  its  already  small  naval  force. 

THE  EGOISM  OF  THE  CAUCASIAN  is  well  described  by 
Sir  Henry  Johnston,  writing  in  the  Manchester  Guardian 
and  reviewing  Lothrop  Stoddard's  book,  "The  Rising 
Tide  of  Color  Against  White  World  Supremacy."  There 
is  no  Briton  who  knows  better  the  facts  and  the  implica- 
tions of  race  contacts  within  the  British  Empire  than 
this  veteran  civil  servant,  student  of  the  sciences,  and 
writer  of  clever  novels.  He  says : 

The  colored  people  have  acquired,  through  the  missionary, 
the  white  man's  education  and  knowledge.  They  are  refusing 
serfdom ;  they  are  aspiring  to  equality  of  status  and  oppor- 
tunity. There  would  be  little  to  terrify  us  in  all  this  were 
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we  not  so  deeply  attached  to  a  pink-and-white  skin  as  the 
hall-marks  of  gentility,  of  race  dominance.  Once  we  would 
agree  to  regard  complexions  of  ivory-yellow,  of  pale  buff,  of 
bronze  or  chocolate-brown  as  equally  beautiful  with  a  white 
skin  that  shows  through  it  the  warm  color  of  the  blood, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  to  fuss  about.  All  mankind 
would  mingle,  and  in  a  few  hundred  years  there  would  be 
but  one  physical  type  of  man-god  on  the  planet.  But  that  is 
just  where  the  white  man  will  not  yield.  His  women  may 
occasionally,  as  in  Shakespeare's  time,  look  favorably  on 
the  burnished  livery  of  the  sun  or  the  lineaments  and 
strength  of  an  Othello.  But  the  white  map  says — so  far 
as  he  expresses  the  policy  of  his  race — "There  shall  be  no 
intermingling  of  white  and  colored.  The  two  divisions  of 
the  human  stock  shall  live  side  by  side,  if  need  be,  but  there 
shall  be  no  surrender  of  the  white  man's  physical  ideal  or 
of  his  political  supremacy.  He  shall  always  remain  apart, 
a  stage  nearer  the  demigod  than  the  humans  with  brown 
or  yellow  skins."  Unfortunately  for  his  consistency  of  pur- 
pose, the  white  male  betrays  little  or  no  reluctance  to  con- 
tract left-handed  unions  with  the  colored  female.  So  in  all 
the  continents  these  half-way  types  are  increasing;  they 
are  resenting  their  position  of  bastardy;  and  they  are  be- 
ginning to  join  with  their  darker-colored  Mongol  or  negro 
relations  in  attacking  the  white  man's  supremacy,  and  are 
fighting  him  now  with  his  own  weapons. 

GERMAN  MISSIONS  AND  MISSIONARIES  in  lands  now- 
passed  out  of  Germany's  political  control  have  been  hav- 
ing until  the  present  a  difficult  time.  Their  plight  has 
not  gone  without  sympathetic  investigation  and  public 
discussion  by  the  Protestant  missionary  officials  of  the 
United  States,  notably  by  Dr.  Arthur  J.  Brown,  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  whose  articles 
dealing  with  the  different  difficult  problems  involved, 
published  in  Christian  Work,  shed  more  light  upon  the 
subject  than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  For  Lutherans 
in  the  United  States  the  pecuniary  burdens  have  been 
heavy  that  this  phase  of  post-war  adjustment  has  created. 
Being  the  richest  of  the  friends  of  the  German  mission- 
ary societies,  they  have  had  to  aid  them  with  counsel 
and  with  funds,  helped  in  the  task,  be  it  said,  by  the 
Lutherans  of  Scandinavia.  American  Lutheranism  to- 
day is  much  stirred,  not  only  by  the  practical  aspects  of 
its  duties  in  this  matter,  but  also  by  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  obstructions  which  are  being  put  in  the 
way  of  a  return  to  their  former  stations  of  the  German 
missionaries;  and  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
United  Lutheran  Church,  held  in  Washington  in  October, 
after  considerable  debate  and  careful  editing  of  its  pro- 
nunciamento,  sent  forth  the  following  statement: 

"The  principle  of  religious  liberty  has  slowly  gained 
ground  and  is  now  recognized  by  all  governments  in  peace 
treaties  and  international  affairs. 

"The  right  to  propagate  religious  truth  is  a  corollary  of 
religious  liberty.  It  is  as  inalienable  as  is  the  right  of 
civil  liberty. 

"The  exercise  of  the  rights  of  conscience  cannot  be  an- 
nulled unless  it  becomes  subversive  of  good  morals  and 
public  order.  Only  when  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  such 
exercise  interferes  with  the  rights  of  others  and  results  in 
disorder  may  governments  interfere. 

"When   properly   taught   and    exemplified,    the    Christian 


religion  has  ever  promoted  law  and  order,  advancing  civiliza- 
tion and  strengthening  good  governments." 

The  debate  which  preceded  adoption  of  this  statement 
clearly  indicated  that  the  source  of  difficulty,  from  the 
German  Lutheran  and  American  Lutheran  standpoint, 
is  in  the  rigid  prohibitive  attitude  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, where  it  has  assumed  mandatory  power,  await- 
ing action  by  the  League. 

THE  EIGHTH  WORLD'S  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONVENTION, 
in  session  in  Tokyo,  in  October,  with  attendants  repre- 
senting thirty  countries,  adopted  resolutions  affirming 
the  conviction  "that  any  conception  of  racial  or  national 
integrity  that  ignores  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race 
imperils  the  security  of  the  world."  Further,  it  was 
asserted  "that  any  national  or  international  policy  that 
seems  to  discriminate  in  the  treatment  of  nations  and 
races  engenders  bitterness  and  is  subversive  of  the  best 
interests  of  mankind  and  inimical  to  the  peace  of  the 
world."  "Christian  altruism  must  take  the  place  of  en- 
lightened self-interest,  in  the  settlement  of  all  interna- 
tional contentions."  "A  passion  for  righteousness  is  the 
moral  minimum  with  which  international  relations  can 
be  safeguarded.  World  brotherhood  requires  an  inter- 
national consciousness."  "Nothing  in  this  world  is  set- 
tled until  it  is  settled  right."  "Spiritual  sanctions  must 
have  a  place  in  life,  and  moral  mandates  increasingly 
exercise  their  power  in  controlling  the  conduct  of  man- 
kind." Naturally,  registration  of  such  convictions  as 
these  pleased  the  Japanese  hosts  of  the  delegates.  They 
met  quite  a  different  set  of  views  when  their  delegates 
at  the  Paris  .Peace  Conference  endeavored  to  get  the 
delegates  who  were  there  to  declare  in  favor  of  racial 
equality. 

CHINA'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  WORLD  just  at  present, 
as  voiced  by  one  of  the  best  of  her  young  liberals,  is  well 
denned,  we  infer,  in  the  farewell  words  of  Dr.  V.  K. 
Wellington  Koo,  when  he  left  Washington  in  mid- 
October  for  London,  to  take  up  his  duties  there  as 
Minister  from  China  to  Great  Britain.  He  said  : 

"It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  for  the  Chinese  people  to  express 
in  words  the  confidence  and  faith  they  have  in  the  American 
people.  We  in  China  have  no  organized  means  of  informing 
the  world  of  our  virtues  and  our  progress.  We  have  relied 
rather  upon  the  inherent  character  and  quality  of  our  people 
to  speak  for  themselves.  This  is,  perhaps,  a  characteristic 
which  we  have  in  common  with  yourselves.  We  are  a  race 
built  upon  simple  lines,  liking  work  and  minding  our  own 
business.  The  fundamental  qualities  of  the  Chinese  people 
have  been  before  the  world  for  centuries.  We  do  not  radi- 
cally change.  This  is  our  strength.  It  has  also  been  our 
weakness,  in  that  we  were  slow  to  respond  to  the  pressure 
and  the  new  order  of  the  west. 

"Today  China,  like  other  countries,  is  in  heavy  seas  fol- 
lowing the  great  tempest  of  the  World  War.  We  are  strug- 
gling to  understand  and  face  the  new  issues  and  to  hold 
ourselves  united  against  those  who  would  undermine  us  in 
this  period  of  great  confusion,  and  estrange  us  from  our 
friends.  China  is  not  the  only  country  today  suffering 
from  iuterrial  differences,  from  cross-currents,  and  from  the 
inevitable  clashing  of  old  and  new  thought.  But  this  Is  a 
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sign  of  growth  and  progress,  and  must  be  If  a  wider  liberty 
and  understanding  is  to  be  established  in  China. 

"China,  being  a  land  of  Immense  distances,  is  Inconceiv- 
ably Imiullciipped  by  her  lack  of  communication,  by  her 
inadequate  railway  system,  and  by  her  lack  of  those  physical 
means  of  communication  which  enable  countries  to  sustain 
unity  of  thought  and  purpose  among  their  peoples.  Never- 
theless, the  differences  existing  In  China  today  are  but  of 
method,  and  therefore  superficial.  The  fundamental  char- 
acter of  the  Chinese  is  identical.  It  Is  this  Immeasurable 
MIX!  ixiteiitliil  slrcngth  of  400,000,000  of  people  that  the  world 
cannot  disregard,  which  must  ultimately  and  Inevitably 
unite  and  work  out  their  common  salvation. 

••Wr  :in>  not  adepts  In  the  use  of  propaganda.  On  the 
ointniry,  we  have  been  and  are  today  the  greatest  sufferer 
from  this  subtle  agent,  which  takes  advantage  of  the  friction 
mill  the  ebb  and  flow  In  domestic  politics  for  the  purpose  of 
advertisement,  and  so  exaggerates  and  distorts  the  facts 
as  to  lead  the  world  to  believe  that  we  are  without  stability 
niiil  that  chaos  and  confusion  are  the  existing  order  In 
China. 

"These  are  not  facts,  but  in  the  face  of  this  mischievous 
mid  insistent  propaganda  It  Is  difficult  for  China,  without 
resorting  to  similar  methods,  to  present  her  case  and  hold 
the  faith  of  the  world.  This  war  has  shown,  however,  that 
in  the  last  analysis  nations  will  align  themselves  according 
to  their  inherent  character.  Therefore  the  Chinese  people 

must  have  faith  in  the  ultimate  verdict  of  the  world." 

i 

IRELAND'S  CASE  before  the  court  of  public  opinion, 
British  and  non-British,  has  been  much  affected  by  the 
death  of  Terence  MacSwiney,  Lord  Mayor  of  Cork,  in 
Brixton  Prison,  London,  October  25.  After  seventy-four 
days  of  fasting,  self-imposed,  he  ceased  to  be,  and  his 
name  at  once  was  added  to  the  role  of  martyrs  cherished 
hv  men  of  Irish  race  affiliations  throughout  the  world. 
His  imprisonment  was  based  on  charges  of  conspiracy 
against  law  and  order  and  British  authority  in  Ireland, 
iucision  to  die  of  hunger  was  his  method  of  showing 
his  loyalty  to  the  Irish  Republic  and  his  refusal,  if  re- 
leased, to  condemn  the  Sinn  Fein  tactics.  London,  on 
October  28,  witnessed  a  funeral  procession  which  in  im- 
pressiveness  rivaled  those  following  the  deaths  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  Kitchener.  The  city's  press,  dealing  edi- 
torially with  the  case,  was  representative,  in  that  it 
stressed  his  combined  physical  and  moral  fortitude  shown 
in  behalf  of  "a  cause."  The  press  of  the  world  inter- 
preted the  tragedy  as  more  than  personal  and  one  in- 
volving the  good  name  of  the  British  as  rulers.  In  the 
United  States  the  most  significant  happenings  coinci- 
dent with  the  affair  were  the  statement  of  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  that  if  elected  he  would  bring  phases 
of  the  Irish  situation  to  the  attention  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  opportunity  given  by  Secretary  of 
State  Colby  for  a  restatement  by  the  American  cham- 
pions of  the  Irish  Republic  of  the  claims  of  the  latter 
to  recognition  by  the  United  States.  On  November  11 
the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  a  vote  of  182  to  52,  Liberal  and  Labor  members  gen- 
erally abstaining  from  voting.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
of  most  observers  in  Ireland  and  England  is  that  the 
new  legislation,  if  approved  by  the  House  of  Lords,  will 
not  figure  in  the  ultimate  settlement.  It  has  been  per- 


functorily pushed  through  and  meets  none  of  the  real 
HUM. 

AFFAIRS  IN  GREECE  during  the  past  month  have  been 
complicated  by  the  death  of  King  Constantino,  October 
25,  after  a  severe  struggle  for  life.  His  death  was  due 
to  infection  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  pet  monkey:  On  the 
28th  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  elected  Admiral  P.  Coun- 
douriotis  as  regent,  and  the  same  day  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment, through  its  Minister  at  Berne,  opened  negotiations 
with  the  family  of  former  King  Constantine  in  residence 
in  that  city.  Prince  Paul,  they  were  informed,  would  be 
accepted  as  the  new  king,  subject  to  the  regency,  provided 
Constantine  formally  abdicated  the  throne.  Whether 
this  policy  meets  with  popular  approval  will  be  indi- 
cated by  the  result  of  the  parliamentary  elections  to  be 
held  in  November.  It  is  the  way  out  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  royalist  and  the  democratic  factions  that  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  Venizelos  and  by  the  nations  with 
which  Greece  was  allied  during  the  war.  If  Admiral 
Coundouriotis  continues  to  serve  as  regent,  there  will 
be  no  substantial  departure  from  the  policy,  military  or 
civil,  that  Venizelos  has  maintained  during  the  war  and 
since.  This  policy  has  given  Greece  a  place  among  the 
powers  such  as  she  has  not  had  for  centuries,  one  that 
substantially  alters  the  political  and  naval  balance  of 
power  in  and  about  the  Mediterranean. 

CHILE'S  COURT  OF  HONOR,  created  specially  to  pass 
upon  the  contesting  claims  of  Arturo  Alessandri  and 
Luis  Barros  Borgono  for  the  presidency,  decided  in 
favor  of  Alessandri  by  a  vote  of  5  to  2,  and  on  October  1 
promulgated  the  decision  in  a  formal  communication  to 
the  Chilean  people.  The  elections  were  held  last  June, 
and  the  Liberal  Alliance  and  its  candidate,  Alessandri, 
claimed  a  victory.  This  being  challenged  by  Borgono's 
backers,  the  Liberal  Unionists,  the  good  sense  of  leaders 
in  both  parties  'agreed  to  the  creation  of  a  court  of 
honor  to  investigate  and  arbitrate.  It  sat  for  a  month 
and  gave  the  above-mentioned  verdict.  The  finding  has 
not  been  disputed,  but,  instead,  it  has  met  with  prompt 
ratification  by  a  joint  session  of  the  national  legislature. 
The  press  of  South  America  justifiably  has  pointed  to 
the  affair  as  one  of  the  most  creditable  chapters  in 
Chile's  history,  and  also  as  a  symbol  of  a  general  dis- 
position among  Latin-Americans  to  avoid  civil  and 
foreign  war  and  in  ever-increasing  measure  to  trust 
resort  to  judicial  or  arbitral  methods.  Citizens  of  the 
United  States  inevitably  are  forced  by  the  incident  to 
think  of  the  Electoral  Commission  of  1877,  that  finally 
settled  the  Tilden-Hayes  controversy,  and  the  bitterness 
that  both  preceded  and  followed  its  creation  and  its 
verdict.  Alessandri  represents  the  more  progressive  and 
even .  radical  elements  of  the  Chilean  electorate  and  is 
pledged  to  a  reform  of  the  national  constitution,  modifi- 
cation of  the  present  parliamentary  system,  and  a  less 
centralized  government,  giving  more  rights  and  duties 
to  the  provinces.  He  also  favors  more  equitable  distri- 
bution of  taxation. 

COMMERCIAL  TRAVELERS'  MUTUAL  RIGHTS,  as  agents 
of  trade  between  nations,  are  now  being  defined  and 
guaranteed  by  governments  under  treaty  forms.  On 
October  22  the  United  States  and  Argentina  entered  into 
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such  an  agreement,  details  of  which  had  been  finally 
fixed  during  Ambassador  Stimson's  recent  visit  to  Wash- 
ington. The  United  States,  within  a  comparatively 
brief  time,  has  signed  similar  treaties  with  Uruguay, 
Paraguay,  Venezuela,  Panama,  Salvador,  and  Guate- 
mala: This  succession  of  Compacts  implies  facilitation 
of  Pan-American  trade  and  indicates  the  type  of  work 
that  is  now  falling  upon  foreign  offices  of  governments, 
as  nations  reach  out  for  a  stabilized,  standardized  state 
of  mutual  trading.  The  treaty  with  Argentina,  it  should 
be  noted,  at  her  request,  prohibits  salesmen  of  liquor 
from  enjoying  the  protective  provisions  of  the  treaty. 

INVESTIGATION  OF  THE  IRISH  SITUATION  by  a  commis- 
sion of  five  persons  named  by  a  committee  of  one  hun- 
dred citizens  of  the  United  States,  organized  upon  the 
initiative  of  The  Nation,  has  opened  in  Washington. 
The  commission  of  seven,  now  taking  evidence,  has  for 
its  members  Jane  Addams,  of  Chicago ;  Joseph  W.  Folk, 
former  Governor  of  Missouri;  Frederick  C.  Howe,  of 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia;  James  H.  Maurer, 
of  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  president  of  Pennsylvania  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  David  I.  Walsh,  United  States 
Federation  of  Labor ;  Eaymond  Robbins,  Alex.  E.  Moore, 
and  David  I.  Walsh,  United  States  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Early  in  the  effort  to  constitute  this  tribunal 
of  the  citizens  of  one  country  passing  upon  the  govern- 
mental policy  of  another  country  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  was  informed  of  the  plan  and 
provided  with  copies  of  the  literature  used  in  creating 
the  committee  of  one  hundred.  In  his  reply  he  said : 

"The  British  Government  has  more  to  gain  than  any  one 
in  insuring  that  the  truth  (about  Ireland)  is  made  known 
to  the  world.  I  am,  however,  unable  to  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  truth  can  be  established  until  there  has  been  a 
period  of  quiet  in  Ireland.  Any  inquiry  undertaken  just  now, 
more  especially  any  inquiry  undertaken  by  persons  without 
power  to  compel  the  production  of  books,  papers,  records,  etc., 
would,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  a  mass  of  statements,  un- 
supported by  verifiable  facts,  made  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses." 

He  also  announced  that  while  Great  Britain  would 
take  no  steps  against  any  British  subject  who  might 
wish  to  give  evidence  before  the  committee,  neither  could 
it  guarantee  that  reprisals  would  not  be  taken  by  Sinn 
Fein  extremists  in  Ireland  against  persons  who  might 
come  to  Washington  and  give  evidence  against  certain 
elements  of  the  republican  movement.  He  also  said  that 
while  the  British  Government  would  not  oppose  the 
coming  to  Washington  of  witnesses  resident  in  Ireland, 
neither  would  it  promote  their  coming. 

On  October  30  the  commission  issued  a  statement  to 
the  following  effect : 

"The  commission  has  accepted  the  task  entrusted  to  it 
with  the  slncerest  desire  to  Improve  the  relations  between 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  to  obtain  facts 
as  to  what  is  actually  happening  on  Irish  soil,  and  to  dis- 
cover ways  and  means  of  offering  continuing  mediation  if 
such  ways  exist. 

"Firmly  believing  that  the  present  situation,  if  long  con- 
tinued, will  menace  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  realizing 
that  it  has  already  become  a  domestic  political  issue  in 


America,"  the  statement  continues,  "the  commission  seeks 
to  shed  light  upon  what  is  happening  in  order  to  present  an 
actual  picture  of  the  crisis  to  the  American  people,  so  that 
with  this  background  constructive  suggestions  may  arise  as 
to  a  way  out. 

"The  members  of  the  (jommission  are  unanimously  of  the 
belief  that  the  friendship  of  the  English-speaking  peoples 
for  one  another  is  of  such  priceless  value  to  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  world  that  for  Americans  to  leave  a  single  stone 
unturned  to  preserve  that  friendship  would  constitute  a 
grave  culpability. 

"The  commission  is,  moreover,  profoundly  stirred  by  the 
long-continued  reports  of  lawlessness  and  the  wholesale 
shedding  of  blood  in  Ireland  on  both  sides.  Its  members 
cannot  sit  by  unmoved  at  the  possibility  of  an  outcome  so 
terrible  that  it  might  easily  mean  the  destruction  of  the  bulk 
of  the  sorely  harassed  Irish  people — a  people  so  gifted  as  to 
be  able  to  make  a  unique  contribution  to  the  culture  and 
progress  of  the  world;  a  people  whose  voluntary  martyrs 
have  begun  to  make  the  whole  globe  realize  that  the  situa- 
tion of  Ireland  has  reached  a  pass  where  brave  men  prefer 
death  to  its  continuance. 

"If,  in  such  an  hour,  the  constitution  of  an  unofficial  com- 
mission of  citizens  of  a  friendly  nation  seems  unusual,  it  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  unprecedented  circumstances  in 
Ireland,  by  the  fact  that  millions  of  Americans  of  Irish 
blood  can  know  neither  contentment  nor  happiness  until 
peace  is  restored  to  their  kin  across  the  Atlantic,  and  by  the 
historic  American  devotion  to  these  peaceful  ideals  which 
but  recently  animated  its  troops  in  the  World  War.  An 
American  inactive  in  the  face  of  the  tragic  events  in  Ire- 
land would  be  an  American  recreant  to  America's  traditions 
and  to  its  faith." 

THE  DTH  GERMAN  CONGRESS  OF  PACIFISTS  took  place 
in  Braunschweig  October  1  to  3.  This  congress,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  German  Peace  Society,  was  made 
up  of  such  organizations  as  the  League  for  International 
Mediation,  the  German  League  for  a,League  of  Nations, 
the  League  New  Fatherland,  the  Woman's  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom,  the  German  Pacifistic  League  of 
University  Students,  the  League  of  Army  Officers  of  the 
New  Republic;  also  Catholic  and  Evangelical  leagues, 
originating  in  the  churches.  The  Peace  League  of  the 
participants  in  the  war  and  the  League  of  the  opponents 
of  military  service  united  in  calling  the  congress.  Natu- 
rally, the  League  of  Nations  was  the  main  theme  of  the 
discussions.  These  discussions  related  to  three  principal 
reports:  First,  the  League  of  Nations  as  a  legal  com- 
munity ;  second,  as  an  economic  and  working  community ; 
third,  as  a  cultural  community.  The  following  special 
topics  were  also  discussed:  The  League  of  Nations  and 
the  Peace  Treaty,  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  labor 
question,  the  League  of  Nations  and  educational  ques- 
tions. Among  those  appearing  upon  the  program  were 
Prof.  Fr.  W.  Foerster,  Dr.  A.  H.  Fried,  Count  Harry 
Keszler,  Professor  Krausz,  Dr.  Elizabeth  Rotten,  Dr. 
Hans  Wehberg.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  German 
Peace  Society  was  held  September  30.  This  Congress  of 
Pacifists,  ere  it  adjourned,  issued  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"The  Ninth  German  Pacifists'  Congress  is  a  unit  in  the  hope 
of  victory   for  the  idea   of  a   League   of  Nations,   which 
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premises  to  free  the  political  States  of  the  world  from  the 
evils  of  the  former  system  of  international  confusion,  wliidi 
has  been  exposed  In  all  It*  destructixcness  l.y  the  World 
War  and  the  conclusions  of  peace.  Tin-  congress  does  not 
reject  on  principle  the  Paris  statutes  for  a  league,  despite 
the  material  defects  certainly  contained  therein.  The  con- 
grem  expects  that  the  way  in  which  the  lucompleted  regula 
tlons  will  be  worked  out.  If  the  League  of  Nations  is  only 
fllled  with  the  spirit  of  International  relations  Uised  u|*>n 
Justice  and  honor,  will  be  able  to  make  up  for  many  of  the 
defects  of  the  statutes. 

"The  congress  emphasizes,  however,  the  necessity  of  trans- 
forming and  amplifying  the  statutes  themselves  into  an 
effective  weapon  of  the  Idea  of  International  justice,  even 
against  the  peace  treaties,  which  are  by  no  means  recon- 
cilable with  this  idea.  The  congress  demands  the  extension 
of  the  Paris  League  of  Nations  by  means  of  a  world  arbi- 
tration treaty,  by  means  of  a  permanent  International  court 
of  justice,  by  means  of  a  non-partisan  supreme  council  of 
mediation,  and  by  means  of  a  ban  upon  compulsory  military 
service,  to  be  applied  to  all  nations.  The  League  of  Nations 
dare  not,  in  any  form,  promote  organized  killing.  The 
congress  confidently  hopes  that  the  prerequisites  for  the 
entry  of  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  the  Invitation  to  enter  can  be  accepted  under 
consideration  of  both  the  international  and  national  points 
of  view." 

FRANCE,  THROUGH  ITS  SUPERIOR  COUNCIL  of  National 
Defense,  had  decided  against  the  rather  numerous  and 
in  some  respects  politically  powerful  group  of  citizens 
and  political  leaders  who  wanted  a  shortened  period  of 
obligatory  service  in  the  army  of  tomorrow.  The  latter 
wanted  it  to  he  no  longer  than  18  months.  The  Council 
decides  that  it  must  be  two  years,  though  conceding  that 
if  the  situation  in  Europe  improves  within  18  months, 
then  men  now  being  called  to  the  colors  shall  hnvc  ui 
months'  leave  of  absence.  This  decision  of  the  Council 
involves  a  heavy  drain  on  the  treasury  at  a  time  when 
the  republic  is  staggering  to  get  on  its  feet  economically. 
But  the  Millerand  Ministry  and  the  forces  now  in  con- 
trol of  France  are  getting  more  and  more  at  odds  with 
Great  Britain  over  the  reparation  settlement,  and  they 
:iro  preparing  for  action  toward  Germany  that  will  be 
military  as  well  as  economic,  and  this  without  the  aid 
or  endorsement  of  the  Allies;  in  which  case,  as  they 
naturally  argue,  they  will  need  an  army  maximum  in  its 
proportions. 

SINKING  o?  THE  GERMAN  FLEET  at  Scapa  Flow, 
whether  by  governmental  orders  or  as  an  act  of  spite  by 
naval  officers,  has  proved  a  costly  incident.  The  British 
government,  together  with  the  other  parties  to  the  Peace 
Treaty,  have  insisted  that  Germany  must  be  penalized 
for  the  conduct  of  some  of  her  subjects.  On  October  28 
the  reparation  commission  made  public  the  following 
decision : 

"In  execution  of  the  protocol  of  January  10,  1020,  regard- 
Ing  compensation  due  from  Germany  for  the  sinking  of  the 
German  fleet  at  Scapa  Flow,  the  council  of  ambassadors  de- 
1  that  Germany  be  required  to  deliver  forthwith  i:i-'.<>"<> 
tons  of  port  material,  and  to  deliver  supplementary  tonnage 
within  thirty  months,  the  amount  and  kind  to  be  determined 
by  the  reparations  commission. 


"The  commission,  after  an  investigation  into  Germany's 
ability  to  curry  out  deliveries  without  Interfering  with  her 
economic  development,  has  llxed  the  supplementary  tonnage 
at  V..IHX)  tons,  to  include  floating  docks  and  floating  cranes, 
dredge.s,  tugs,  and  barges." 

At •  STRIA'S  i-i.KiiiT  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME,  whether  it 
be  described  by  the  Chancellor  of  State,  in  his  warning 
to  Mu rope,  or  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Filene,  of  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  or  by  Rev.  Arthur  Judson 
Brown,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
who  has  given  more  careful  study  to  the  state  of  the 
churches  in  Germany  and  in  Austria  than  any  other 
American,  is  pictured  as  terrible,  whether  judged  physic- 
ally or  morally.  In  rural  regions  the  wants  of  the  peo- 
ple's bodies  are  met  to  some  degree,  but  in  Vienna,  the 
"doomed  capital,"  neither  food  for  the  body,  illumination 
for  the  mind,  nor  an  anchorage  for  the  soul  is  to  be 
found.  Dr.  Brown  says: 

"It  is  nothing  less  than  amazing  that  the  Peace  Conference 
in  Paris  should  have  created  conditions  In  Austria  which  it 
should  have  foreseen  to  be  utterly  impossible.  There  is 
absolutely  no  hope  for  Austria  unless  other  governments 
or  the  I/eague  of  Nations  alter  the  political  and  economic 
conditions  under  which  the  people  now  rest,  or  permit  them 
to  unite  with  Germany. 

"The  latter  is  what  the  Austrians  want  to  do,  for  practi- 
cally all  of  them  are  Germans  and  speak  the  German  lan- 
guage. The  Allied  governments,  however,  are  not  yet  ready 
to  see  Germany  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  six  millions 
of  people  and  the  territory  that  they  hold,  as  It  has  strategic 
value.  It  is  interesting  also  to  note  that  Germany  herself 
does  not  want  Austria  at  present,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  addition  of  Austria's  population  and  territory  would 
bring  with  them  Austria's  debts  and  other  obligations,  and 
thus  Increase  Germany's  indemnities  and  reparations  with- 
out adding  corresponding  financial  strength.  Moreover,  the 
Socialistic  Party  in  Germany  and  the  large  Protestant  ele- 
ment look  askance  upon  the  proposal,  because  the  six  mil- 
lion Austrians  are  nearly  all  Roman  Catholics,  and  union 
would  therefore  bring  such  an  access  of  power  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Germany,  who  practically  constitute  a  distinct 
political  party,  that  they  could  probably  obtain  control  of 
the  government. 

"Accordingly,  unhappy  Austria,  circumscribed  by  the  Peace 
Treaty  and  not  wanted  by  Germany,  appears  condemned 
beyond  reprieve.  If  the  Allied  governments  feel  that  they 
must  adhere  to  their  present  policy,  they  should  at  least  face 
the  obligations  which  that  policy  entails.  Austria  Is  now 
a  cancer  near  the  heart  of  Europe.  Even  six  millions  of 
people  can  constitute  a  menace  when  they  are  In  such  a 
hopeless  position  as  the  Austrians  now  are.  They  must  be 
fed  and  clothed,  or  they  will  Inevitably  become  desperate 
and  lawless.  Either  horn  of  the  dilemma  Is  bad  for  the 
rest  of  the  world." 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

TIIK  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  or  ANDREW  CARNEGIE.  Houghton 
Mifflln  Company,  New  York.  Pp.  372,  bibliography  and 
Index.  $5.00. 

Emerson  said  that  America  spelled  opportunity.  The  Sage 
of  Concord  would  have  enjoyed  reading  a  book  as  convincing 
as  this  one  Is  In  defense  of  his  thesis.  Whether  the  America 
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of  tomorrow  is  to  prove  equally  friendly  to  emigrants  from 
Europe  as  she  was  to  this  Scot  and  his  fellow-nationals  in 
Pennsylvania  remains  to  be  seen.  Many  prophets  doubt  it. 
But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  The  fact  is  that  An- 
drew Carnegie  seized  his  chance,  and  "his  works  do  follow 
him."  He  had  to  his  credit  acquisition  of  a  vast  fortune, 
and  later  a  disposition  of  it  in  accordance  with  a  theory  of 
trusteeship  of  wealth  that  never  previously  had  been  given 
such  practical  form  on  so  large  a  scale.  He  began  life  in  a 
humble  social  station,  and  he  lived  to  consort  with  em- 
perors, kings,  presidents,  statesmen,  educators  of  eminence, 
and  authors  of  renown.  Why  and  how  he  wrought  this 
change  of  social  status,  what  his  guiding  principles  of  con- 
duct were  while  he  wrought,  and  the  reasons  for  his  likes 
and  dislikes  of  men  and  measures  he  has  set  forth  in  this 
casually  written  autobiography.  Fortunately,  a  discreet 
editor,  Professor  van  Dyke  (John,  not  Henry)  has  left  the 
document  substantially  as  it  was  written.  The  hand  of  the 
redactor  has  been  light.  You  get  the  man  as  lie  was  or  as 
he  thought  he  was.  Shrewdness  and  naivetS  mingle  like 
woof  and  warp. 

The  social  historian  of  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the  United  States,  will 
inevitably  discuss  the  rise  to  power  and  fame  of  a  group  of 
industrial  captains  the  like  of  whom  history  never  knew 
before.  They  will  fiijd  that  most  of  these  men  dispersed 
their  accretions  of  wealth  for  social  uses  in  establishing 
foundations — esthetic,  educational,  and  eleemosynary — the 
immortality  of  which  as  functioning  organizations  is  as- 
sured. As  these  historians  enter  on  their  tasks  of  appraisal 
of  these  men,  they  will  value  highly  just  such  a  "human 
document"  as  Mr.  Carnegie  left.  Unfortunately,  too  few  of 
his  contemporaries  have  been  similarly  self-revealing.  Prob- 
ably he  would  not  have  painted  his  own  portrait  had  he  not 
been  a  Scot  with  a  love  Of  books,  with  an  interest  in  litera- 
ture, and  with  friendships  that  cultivated  the  disposition  of 
self -analysis  and  self-registration.  A  man  who  was  the  host 
and  friend  of  Herbert  Spencer,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  John 
Morley  could  more  easily  become  an  author  himself  than  if 
he  incessantly  talked  steel-making  with  his  subordinates  or 
with  his  rivals  in  that  field. 

Of  course,  to  all  persons  or  organizations  throughout  the 
world  dedicated  to  promotion  of  "peace"  Andrew  Carnegie 
is  most  significant  because  of  his  identification  with  that 
cause.  The  Palace  at  The  Hague,  the  Carnegie  Endowment 
for  International  Peace,  and  other,  but  equally  admirable, 
institutional  proofs  of  his  loyalty  to  this  humanistic  move- 
ment will  carry  his  name  down  the  ages.  In  his  last  years 
he  had  to  undergo  disillusionment  that  had  its  tragic  re- 
sults. The  events  of  July  and  August,  1914,  as  his  wife 
says  in  the  preface  to  the  autobiography,  "broke  his  heart." 

AMERICA'S  AIMS  AND  ASPIRATIONS.     By  Patrick  Gallagher. 
The  Century  Co.,  N.  Y".  City.    Pp.  499. 

The  author  of  this  interesting,  clever,  and  at  the  same 
time  informing  book  represented  the  New  York  Herald  at 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  Previously  he  had  served 
the  same  journal  and  other  news  collecting  and  distributing 
agencies  in  Asia.  During  the  war  he  was  in  Washington  at 
intervals.  These  opportunities  for  getting  at  information 
about  the  affairs  of  the  world  he  has  utilized  to  his  own  and 
his  readers'  advantage. 

He  is  a  believer  in  "Asia  for  the  Asiatics."  He  assumes 
that  the  spiritual  heart  of  her  peoples  is  sound,  and  hence 
he  is  not  one  who  thinks  that  either  Europe  or  America  has 
any  right  to  suppose  that  its  type  of  civilization  must  super- 
sede the  Oriental.  With  the. general  tenor  of  the  course  of 
American  diplomacy  toward  China  he  has  no  fault  to  find, 
but  he  does  think  that  a  sharp  corner  was  turned  at  the 
Paris  Conference,  and  he  proceeds  to  register  his  reasons 
for  thinking  so. 

That  much  of  the  positiveness  of  the  book  is  based  on  in- 
ference only,  and  that  some  of  its  "good  stories"  about  the 
by-play  and  by-products  of  the  Peace  Conference  are  gossip, 
pure  and  simple,  we  doubt  not.  The  Celt  in  the  author  in- 
clines him  to  imaginative  flights  on  occasion.  This  j;rend, 
however,  does  not  mar  the  fact  that  he  has  a  way  of  getting 


under  the  skin  of  a  situation  and  exposing  it  for  what  it  is; 
and  when  he  comes  to  judgment  on  contemporary  statesmen, 
he  is,  in  the  main,  unusually  fair  and  prone  to  concede  good 
intentions,  even  if  he  has  to  deny  possession  of  sound  sense. 

The  chief-  value  of  the  book  is  in  its  intimate  disclosure 
of  the  relations  of  China  and  Japan  during  the  past 
decade  and  of  the  "inside"  of  the  maneuvering  at  Paris 
over  the  Shantung  settlement  and  the  vote  of  the  Supreme 
Council  against  Japan's  claim  to  a  declaration  of  racial 
equality.  The  author's  belief  is  that  not  until  Asia  is  rid  of 
her  fear  of  the  "White  Peril"  can  Europe  or  America  expect 
her  to  settle  down.  The  Asiatics  want  to  know  whether 
Asia  is  to  be  denied  or  granted  the  right  of  Asiatic  self- 
development  ;  whether  she  is  to  meet  the  fate  of  Africa  under 
Europe's  heavy  heel.  The  Paris  Conference  failed  to  remove 
that  fear;  and  the  United  States,  which  had  created  an 
admirable  precedent  by  its  handling  of  the  Philippines,  failed 
to  show  the  Conference  its  rightful  course;  and  this  mainly 
through  ignorance,  since  we  did  presume  to  sit  in  judgment, 
but  without  "full  knowledge  of  the  facts."  "We  were  very 
sincere,  very  determined,  very  vituperative,  and  sublimely 
foolish.  We  made  much  ado  about  things  of  relatively  small 
importance  and  gave  no  heed  to  the  one  thing  of  major  im- 
portance," says  the  critic. 

Not  the  least  interesting,  though  fragmentary,  sections  of 
this  book  are  those  indicating  the  degree  to  which  the  author 
apparently  has  been  influenced  by  the  pacifist  teachings  of 
Mo-ti  and  the  effect  that  they  have  had  on  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple. Fully  aware  of  the  relative  impotence,  judged  by  mili- 
tary standards,  of  the  Chinese  nation  and  of  the  effect  this 
has  on  its  present  state  of  inferiority  to  Japan  and  the  outer 
world,  it  is  quite  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Gallagher, 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  profoundly  respects  the  nation 
that  has  followed  its  great  ethical  teacher  far  more  con- 
sistently than  so-called  Christian  nations  have  followed 
Jesus. 

MENSCKHEITSEERTB  UND  VOLKERBUND — HUMAN  VALUE  or  THE 
LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS.  Five  prize  essays.  Pp.  277. 
Friedrich  Andreas  Perthes,  Inc.,  Gotha,  Germany. 

An  organization  known  as  the  Grand  Lodge  is  conducting 
a  series  of  prize-essay  competitions.  The  fourth  of  this 
series  occurred  in  the  summer  of  3918,  the  last  year  of  the 
war.  The  five  essays  which  were  awarded  prizes  are  printed 
in  this  volume.  The  topic  set  for  the  contestants  was 
"Which  values  in  the  world  admit  of  a  common  administra- 
tion of  all  the  nations,  and  is  this  common  administration 
apt  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  charity,  justice,  and  toler- 
ance?" As  set  forth  in  the  preface,  most  significant  events 
took  place  during  the  time  between  the  writing  of  the  five 
essays  and  their  publication.  There  was  the  revolution  in 
central  Europe  and  the  Peace  of  Versailles ;  and  yet  there  is 
a  freshness  about  the  essays  which  makes  them  well  worth 
reading.  Back  in  1915  there  appeared  in  the  preface  of  the 
publication  of  the  first  series  of  prize  essays,  addressed  to 
the  topic,  "Charity,  justice,  and  tolerance  as  pillars  of 
human  society,"  these  words :  "Lastly,  this  war  is  a  receipt, 
written  in  blood  for  an  era  of  European  civilization.  Salva- 
tion from  its  distress  can  only  be  found  when  the  soul  and 
the  conscience  of  the  individual,  as  well  as  of  the  nation, 
can  revive  and  when  the  value  and  the  dignity  of  human 
society  are  again  placed  in  their  rightful  position  and  are 
not  thrown  into  the  mouth  of  the  Moloch  of  material,  selfish, 
and  superficial  interests."  Surely  such  words  in  those  war- 
ful  days  were  brave  words. 

In  this  new  volume  of  essays,  written  by  five  men  working 
independently,  essays  carefully  selected  by  the  committee  of 
experts,  we  have  a  picture  of  a  genuine  group  of  peace- 
minded  Germans.  The  essays  differ  from  each  other,  but 
they  seem  to  agree  in  their  criticism  of  any  imperialistic 
League  of  Nations.  Their  Weltanschawung  (theory  of  life) 
is  substantially  an  outspoken  socialism,  which  they  conceive 
to 'be  the  solution  of  the  international  problem.  The  item  of 
interest  for  Americans  here  is  that  there  were  groups  in 
Germany  during  the  war  daring  to  raise  their  voices  again 
and  again  in  behalf  of  an  international  unity. 


ADVOCATE  OF  1>KA<T. 


VKKMIITI  r.Mi  i  M>  I.IIK  IMINSII-.  IN  VKK«;AM;KMIKIT  rxu 
/in  NSI.  Von  /.Vi/.n-  ./.  Mi-lrilli:  Verlang  Kriedrich 
Andreas  Pert  lies,  A.-U..  Gotlm.  I'.'-'*'-  Prels.  M.  II. 
This  is  a  liook  dealing  with  mediation  ami  good  offlces. 
•riii-  author.  Kdgar  dc  Melville,  is  known  as  the  author  of  a 
nninlH-r  of  iMMiks  particularly  relating  to  The  Hague  Peace 
Conferences.  In  these  pages  In-  gives  a  historical  ttatemenl 
of  iiHHliation  ami  good  otliccs  as  employed  in  jieacc  linn-.. 
There  is  an  appendix  of  twenty-live  diplomatic  documents, 
together  with  a  bibliography  and  index.  The  lM>ok  is  more. 
than  an  expression  of  developing  (iermiin  interest  in  inter 
national  organization  :  it  is  a  scholarly  and  thoughtful  con- 
iriliiition  to  the  Held  of  |>caccful  settlement  of  disputes  lie 
I  ween  nations.  This  little  l>ook  of  l.'.H  paces  and  in  paper 
cover  should  IK-  translated  into  Knglish  for  those  many  per- 
sons iinaci|uaiiiled  with  the  Herman  who  would  gladly  read 
the  author's  views  u|»in  the  substance  of  mediation,  its  rela- 
tion to  the  League  of  Nations  ami  to  diplomacy. 

TlIK    I'SYI   IKIMH.V     01      SlMlM.     UK  ONSIIHI   HON.        B.V     <!.     T.     II". 

l-iitii'k;  I'h.li.     Ilougliion  Milllin  Company.  New  York. 
Pp    lliO  MIL I  index.     SIMM). 

Dr.  1'atriek.  l>y  his  articles  in  magazines  and  chiefly  by 
his  book  "The  Pyschology  of  Relaxation."  has  rather  quickly 
acquired  a  reputation  that  is  more  than  professional.  It  is 
ilue  in  part  to  the  modernity  of  bis  point  of  view,  and  also 
to  bis  freshness  and  vigor  of  style.  He  can  make  a  dry  sub- 
ject live.  Me  is  on  side  of  the  "angels"  when  war  and  its 
social  consequences  are  considered,  but  he  does  well  in  this 
Imok.  shaking  as  an  educator,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  in 
much  current  discussion  of  the  right  way  to  conserve  peace 
ami  to  put  an  end  to  the  "social  suicide"  that  war  involves, 
l he  perils,  horrors,  and  wastes  of  civil  war  are  overlooked. 
To<l:iy.  as  the  result  of  internationalism,  the  planning*  for 
|n'ace  naturally  stress  ending  wars  between  nations.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  new  social  stratifications  and  combats 
make  it  probable  that  much  of  the  blood-letting  of  tomorrow 
and  the  day  after  tomorrow  is  to  be  due  to  internecine  hates 
.ni.l  tights. 

Writing  as  a  psychologist  and  aware  of  the  psychical  roots 
of  war.  and  remembering  how  far  back  into  time  and  how 
deep  into  the  character  of  humanity  they  [icnetrate.  he  is 
far  from  optimistic  aliout  "pa|>er"  solutions  of  the  war 
"complex."  He  puts  bis  trust  neither  in  legal  compacts  nor 
in  applied  science,  lie  is  not  a  devotee  of  "machinery," 
whether  scientific  or  political.  Mankind  has  to  l»e  trained  to 
conservation,  self-control,  and  limitation  of  desires.  Moral 
values  must  l>e  put  above  pecuniary.  The  iviitrifugal  tend- 
ency of  latter-day  society  must  lie  reversed  and  become  cen- 
trij»etal.  Nations  as  well  as  men  must  inhibit  their  desires. 

TIIK  roiiK'.K  AMI  NKW  AMKRHA.  I'.y  .1,111  \\illi<n,i  l/i«lx>,n, 
I'h.  1>.  I).  Appleton  &  Company.  New  York.  I'p  HIT  and 
index.  $2.00. 

This  iMMik,  by  Its  verve  and  courage,  is  likely  to  be  much 
discussed  in  the  American  academic  world.  There  is  not 
much  about  the  life  of  the  ordinary  college  and  university,  as 
it  existed  prior  to  the  war  and  still  manifests  itself  in  many 
institutions,  that  does  not  get  hard  knocks  and  deep  probes. 
But  it  is  es|M'cially  valuable  for  its  diagnosis  of  the  effect 
upon  the  academic  men  who  served  their  country  as  advisers 
and  experts,  and  who  came  out  of  the  conflict  quite  different 
men  in  their  altitude  toward  scholastic  traditions.  S|<enk- 
Ing  for  himself  as  well  as  for  others.  Professor  Hudson  says 
that  be  learned  that  the  only  justification  of  an  educational 
institution  or  of  a  teacher  Is  that  the  social  order  la  to  be 

conserved,    tl Id    monastic-    ideal    given    up.   and   that   he 

must  go  out  to  men.  whether  In  the  class-room,  or  in  a  eor- 
rcs|N>ndcm-e  i-oursc.  or  in  university  extension  lecture,  and 
combine  with  his  former  Isolation  the  new  virtues  of  worldli- 
iii—.  a  venturesome  spirit,  ai-curate  and  quick  decision,  and 
i-oncrete  human  pur|>oscs. 

In  such  suggestions  as  he  makes  UH  to  the  curricula  of  the 
rightly  planned  <iillege<  and  universities  of  tomorrow.   Pro- 


1'c— or  Hudson  includes  provision  for  training  youth  to  have 
the  "International"  as  well  as  the  ••national"  mind.  <  inly 
thus  can  chauvinism  lie  defeated  ami  the  world  literally 
made  one  in  Its  deepest  |Kilitical.  moral,  cultural,  and  religi- 
ous ideals. 

AKTKR  "TiiK   DAY."     Hy   ll>in<l"ii   Tiilbot.     3.  B.  Llpplncott 
C...,  Philadelphia  and  Ixindon.     Pp.  301.     $4-00  net 

This  is  a  story  of  "Germany  Unconquered  and  Unre- 
pentant." as  discovered  during  1919  by  an  American  news- 
paperman who  had  unexceptional  facilities  for  visiting  Ger- 
many at  that  time.  He  interviewed  Count  von  Bernstoff, 
I.udendorf,  Hindcnherg.  Ratcnau.  and  Maximllllan  Harden, 
and  he  had  ample  opportunities  to  get  In  touch  with  the 
l>eople.  His  conclusions,  tabulated  in  formal  statements  at 
the  end  of  the  book,  are  nine  In  number.  The  tenor  of  them 
all  may  be  inferred  from  Nos.  1  and  2.  "There  la  no  Ger- 
man living  who  believes  the  German  army  was  defeated  or 
that,  it  ever  could  be  defeated."  "There  is  no  German  living 
who  honestly  doubts,  even  now,  the  good  old  German  maxim 
that  right  is  might."  Why  "living"?  The  wonder  is  that 
the  author  does  not  attempt  to  sjieak  for  all  the  dead.  Mr. 
Talbot  is  a  lictter  interviewer  and  reporter  than  he  is  any- 
thing else.  Hut  there  is  much  in  the  book  said  by  other  men 
that  is  worth  knowing. 

.IAI-AX.  KKAI.  AND  I&iAtiiNAKY.    By  S i/tlii,  ii  <ii-«nl>ic.    Harper 
and  Brothers,  New  York  City.    $4.00  net. 

The  impressions  of  Japan  herein  recorded  are  those  of  a 
man  who  dwelt  only  a  relatively  short  time  within  the  land, 
and  during  that  iieriod  was  a  teacher  of  Japanese  youth. 
Prior  globe-trotting  had  given  him  a  certain  facility  in  ob- 
servation, and  he  has  narrative  power  which  makes  him 
readable.  His  chief  contribution  in  this  record  of  Impres- 
sions has  to  do  with  late  developments  in  the  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  educational  evolution  of  the  empire,  even  the 
latest  conflicts  between  labor  and  capital  and  the  arbitrary 
control  of  the  censorship  during  the  war  and  since  being 
described. 

The  author's  experiences  with  the  people  lead  him  to  testi- 
mony that  is  both  laudatory  and  hostile.  He  is  by  no  means 
an  uncritical  admirer  of  the  race  and  is  far  from  optimistic 
as  to  the  nation's  future.  At  bottom  he  finds  no  ethical 
foundation  on  which  the  individuals  and  the  government 
can  build  permanently.  The  old  feudalism  is  passing,  but  a 
new  industrial  tyranny  impends.  Foreign  criticism,  how- 
ever, sincere,  la  not  welcomed.  Loyalty  to  Bushldo  never 
has  been  as  general  as  it  has  been  said  to  be,  and  yet  noth- 
ing is  coming  to  take  its  place.  Business  ethics  are  defec- 
tive. Militarism  has  ceased  to  be  admired  by  the  masses. 
Philanthropy  by  capitalism  is  at  bottom  hated  by  the  work- 
ers and  must  give  way  to  social  justice,  but  a  great  national 
leader  to  show  the  people  the  way  to  light  and  freedom  and 
equity  is  lacking. 

TIIK  P.ri.iJTT  MISSION  TO  RUSSIA.     By   William  ('.   Itullitt. 
P..  \V.  Huebsch,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  City.     50  cents. 

This  is  a  "fourth  printing" of  a  setof  documents  official  and 
personal  in  origin,  some  Russian  and  some  American,  which 
always  will  figure,  in  an  Important  way.  in  the  history  of 
the  relations  of  (ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  the 
Itnsvia  of  I.enin  and  Trotsky.  They  and  major  ligurcs  of 
the  Allies — men  like  Wilson,  Lloyd  -George,  and  Clemen- 
ecau  (lit  in  and  out  of  its  pages,  as  the  tragedy  unfolds. 
.Much  information  that  is  found  ill  this  rc]iort  was  deemed 
heresy,  either  to  bplleve  or  discuss,  at  the  time  the  report 
was  made.  Now  it  is  the  grimmest  sort  of  factual  evi- 
dence, staring  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Italy  in  the  face. 
The  terms  of  |>cacc  that  I.enin  then  laid  down  for  the 
Paris  Conference  -com  benign  compared  with  those  that 
the  Allies  must  now  reject  or  accept,  and  in  either  case  at 
their  iicril.  so  subtly  has  he  worked  Ms  game  and  so  com- 
pletely has  he  mil  maneuvered  western  Kurojie's  best  diplo- 
mats. 
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NOTICE  TO  EVERY  FRIEND  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  invest  money  in  a  service  that  counts. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  faced  now  with  its  greatest  challenge,  its  greatest  opportunity,  and  its 
greatest  hope,  for  the  thought  of  the  world  has  been  stirred  against  war  as  never  before. 

Furthermore,  the  program  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  at  last  more  than  of  academic  interest;  it 
is  upon  the  tables  of  the  chancelleries  of  the  world. 

That  program  is,  therefore,  nearer  to  realization  than  at  any  time  during  all  the  hundred  years  of  its  his- 
tory. This  high  business  must  be  pushed. 

The  area  of  the  Society's  usefulness  must  be  broadened. 

The  accounts  of  the  American  Peace  Society  are  approved  by  certified  public  accountants  and  endorsed 
by  the  National  Information  Bureau,  Inc.,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  That  settles  the  matter  of 
financial  management. 

The  work  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  approved  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
-presided  over  by  such  men  as  Elihu  Eoot  and  James  Brown  Scott.  So  much  for  the  quality  of  service. 

Just  now,  and  this  is  our  point,  the  approval  of  this  powerful  Endowment  is  tangible  and  concrete,  for 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  frr  International  Peace  has  voted  to  grant  to  the  American  Peace  Society  a  dollar 
for  every  dollar  this  Society  can  raise  up  to  $15,000.00.  The  time  is  limited. 

This  sum,  of  course,  must  be  raised. 

You,  as  a  friend  of  international  justice,  will  wish  to  help  make  this  sum  available.  We  are  sure  of  this, 
for  here  is  a  real  investment  opportunity.  For  every  dollar  you  give  now,  another  will  go  with  it  into  this, 
"the  greatest  job  facing  the  nations."  If  you  are  concerned  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  a  "Governed 
World,"  and  of  course  you  are,  your  opportunity  is  here  and  now. 

Make  the  Check  to  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  and  mail  it  to  613  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  this  appeal  it  is  assumed  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  labors  and  achievements  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  a  work  harking  back  to  1815.  If,  however,  you  are  interested  to  know  more  about  its  opera- 
tions, drop  a  line  to  its  Secretary,  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NOTICE  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  five  facts: 

1.  The  annual  subscription  to  Advocate  of  Peace  after  January  1,  1921,  must  be  increased  to  $2.00. 

2.  You  can  renew  your  subscription  now  at  the  old  rate  of  $1.50. 

3.  You  can  send  in  new  subscriptions  for  one  year,  if  received  in  this  office  before  sundown,  December  31,  at  the 
old  rate  of  $1.50. 

4.  It  would  be  difficult  to   select  a   more   fitting  and  acceptable  gift  for  a  friend  than  a  year's  subscription  to 
Advocate  of  Peace,  especially  at  this  season,  when  men's  thoughts  are  peculiarly  turned  to  "The  Prince  of  Peace." 

5.  Whatever  our  "programs,"  there  can  be  no  "Peace  on  Earth"  without  "Good  Will  to  Men." 

Hence  please  accept  our  Christmas  greeting  to  you  and  our  best  wishes  for  you,  as  we  together  enter  upon  another 
year  of  effort  in  behalf  of  that  justice  between  States  which  alone  can  pull  the  fangs  of  war. 

Most  sincerely  yours,  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 
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A  Governed  World 


The  American  Peace  Society  urges  upon  the  American  Government,  and  upon  all  civilized  nations,  the  fol- 
lowing principles  as  the  hopeful  bases  of  a  governed  world.  It  may  be  said  that  these  principles  and  proposals 
have  the  approval  of  the  highest  authorities  on  international  law,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  practically  every  accredited  peace  society  and  constructive  peaceworker  in  America. 


I.  THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF  NATIONS 

Whereas  the  municipal  law  of  civilized  nations  recognizes 
and  protects  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  as  added  by  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America,  the  right  to 
legal  equality,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  aforesaid  rights;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights,  thus  universally  recog- 
nized, create  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  peoples  of  all  nations 
to  observe  them ;  and 

Whereas  according  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  American  Republics,  nations  or  gov- 
ernments are  regarded  as  created  by  the  people,  deriving 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  are 
instituted  among  men  to  promote  their  safety  and  happiness 
and  to  secure  to  the  people  the  enjoyment  of  their  funda- 
mental rights;  and 

Whereas  the  nation  is  a  moral  or  juristic  person,  the 
creature  of  Inw,  and  subordinate  to  law  as  is  the  natural 
person  in  political  society;  and 

Whereas  we  deem  that  these  fundamental  rights  can  be 
stated  in  terms  of  international  law  and  applied  to  the  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  society  of  nations,  one  with  an- 
other, just  as  they  have  been  applied  in  the  relations  of  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of 
nations;  and 

Whereas  these  fundamental  rights  of  national  jurispru- 
dence, namely,  the  right  to  life,  the  right  to  liberty,  the  right 
to  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  the  right  to  equality  before  the 
law,  the  right  to  property,  and  the  right  to  the  observance 
thereof  are,  when  stated  in  terms  of  international  law,  the 
right  of  the  nation  to  exist  and  to  protect  and  to  conserve 
its  existence;  the  right  of  independence  and  the  freedom  to 
develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from  other 
nations;  the  right  of  equality  in  law  and  before  law;  the 
right  to  territory  within  defined  boundaries  and  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  therein ;  and  the  right  to  the  observance  of  these 
fundamental  rights;  and 

Whereas  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  nations  are,  by  virtue 
of  membership  in  the  society  thereof,  to  be  exercised  and 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  their  mutual 
interdependence  expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Convention 
for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  International  Disputes  of  the 
First  and  Second  Hague  Peace  Conferences,  recognizing  the 
solidarity  which  unites  the  members  of  the  society  of  civil- 
ized nations ;  it  should  therefore  be  universally  maintained 
by  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  world,  that: 

I.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  exist,  and  to  protect  and 
to  conserve  its  existence;  but  this  right  neither  implies  the 
right  nor  justifies  the  act  of  the  State  to  protect  itself  or  to 
conserve  its  existence  by  the  commission  of  unlawful  acts 
against  innocent  and  unoffending  States. 

II.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  independence  in  the 
sense  that,  it  has  a  right  to  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  is 
free  to  develop  itself  without  interference  or  control  from 
other  States,  provided  that  in  so  doing  it  does  not  interfere 
with  or  violate  the  rights  of  other  States. 

III.  Every  nation  is  in  law  and  before  law  the  equal  of 
every  other  nation  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations,  and 
all  nations  have  the  right  to  claim  and,  according  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  United  States,  "to  as- 
sume, among  the  powers  of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal 
station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  God 
entitle  them." 

IV.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to  territory  within  defined 
boundaries  and  to  exercise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its 
territory,  and  all  persons  whether  native  or  foreign  found 
therein. 

V.  Every  nation  entitled  to  a  right  by  the  law  of  nations 
is  entitled  to  have  that  right  respected  and  protected  by  all 


other  nations,  for  right  and  duty  are  correlative,  and  the 
right  of  one  is  the  duty  of  all  to  observe. 

VI.  International  law  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  both 
national  and  international :  national  in  the  sense  that  it  is 
the  law  of  the  land  and  applicable  as  such  to  the  decision 
of  all  questions  involving  its  principles ;  international  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  society  of  nations  and  appli- 
cable as  such  to  all  questions  between  and  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  of  nations  involving  its  principles. 

II.  AN  INTERNATIONAL  PROGRAM  FOR  PEACE 
THROUGH  JUSTICE 

Concerning  international  organization,  adopted  by  the 
American  Peace  Society,  January  22,  1917,  and  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  International  Law,  at  its  second  session,  in 
the  city  of  Habana,  January  23,  1917. 

I.  The  call  of  a  Third  Hague  Conference  to  which  every 
country  belonging  to  the  society  of  nations  shall  be  invited 
and  in  whose  proceedings  every  such  country  shall  partici- 
pate. 

II.  A    stated    meeting    of    the    Hague    Peace    Conference 
which,  thus  meeting  at  regular,  stated  periods,  will  become 
a  recommending  if  not  a  law-making  body. 

III.  An  agreement  of  the  States  forming  the  society  of  na- 
tions concerning  the  call  and  procedure  of  the  Conference, 
by  which  that  institution  shall  become  not  only  interna- 
tionalized, but  in  which  no  nation  shall  take  as  of  right  a 
preponderating  part. 

IV.  The  appointment  of  a  committee,  to  meet  at  regular 
intervals  between  the  conferences,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
procuring  the  ratification  of  the  conventions  and  declara- 
tions and  of  calling  attention  to  the  conventions  and  dec- 
larations in  order  to  insure  their  observance. 

V.  An  understanding  upon  certain  fundamental  principles 
of  international  law,  as  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  and  Duties  of  Nations  adopted  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  International  Law  on  January  6,  1916,  which  are 
themselves  based  upon  decisions  of  English  courts  and  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

VI.  The  creation  of  an  international  council  of  conciliation 
to  consider,  to  discuss,  and  to  report  upon  such  questions  of 
a  non-justiciable  character  as  may  be  submitted  to  such 
council  by  an  agreement  of  the  Powers  for  this  purpose. 

VII.  The    employment    of    good    ofllces,    mediation,    and 
friendly  composition  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  of  a  non- 
justiciable  nature. 

VIII.  The  principle  of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes of  a  non-justiciable  nature;   also  of  disputes  of  a 
justiciable  nature  which  should  be  decided  by  a  court  of 
justice,  but  which  have,  through  delay  or  mismanagement, 
assumed  such  political  importance  that  the  nations  prefer 
to  submit  them  to  arbiters  of  their  own  choice  rather  than 
to  judges  of  a  permanent  judicial  tribunal. 

IX.  The  negotiation  of  a  convention  creating  a  judicial 
union  of  the  nations  along  the  lines  of  the  Universal  Postal 
Union  of  1906,  to  which  all  civilized  nations  and  self-gov- 
erning dominions  are  parties,  pledging  the  good  faith  of  the 
contracting  parties   to   submit   their   justiciable   disputes— 
that  is  to  say.  their  differences  involving  -Inw  or  equity — to 
a  permanent  court  of  this  union,  whose  decisions  will  bind 
not  only  the  litigating  nations,  but  also  all  parties  to  its 
creation. 

X.  The  creation  of  an  enlightened  public  opinion  in  behalf 
of  peaceable  settlement  in  general,  and  in  particular  in  be- 
half of  the  foregoing  nine  propositions,   in  order  that,   if 
agreed  to,  they  may  be  put  into  practice  and  become  effect- 
ive, in  response  to  the  appeal  to  that  greatest  of  sanctions, 
"a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind." 
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It  being  impracticable  to  express  in  these  columns  the 
divergent  views  of  the   thousands  of  members  of  the 
American  Peace  Society,  full  responsibility  for  the  utter- 
.  ances  of  this  magazine  is  assumed  by  the  Editor. 


THE  SACRED  THING  IN  IT 

THKI;.  red  tlnni:  in  tin-  i:ift>  men  make  t..  a 
nol.le  can.-.-.  (Jit't.-  t<>  tli.t  American  Peace  Society 
arc  nc  exception.  The  t»"  "  Notice.-"  «-n  the  last  \<:^>- 
of  this  magazine  have  already  brought  rc-ult-;  not 
complete  re.-ult-.  but  results.  Since  the  appearance  of 
notices,  a  month  agn.  «••  have  averaged  to  recei\e 
approximately  one  hundred  dollars  a  day.  While  at 
that  rate  the  $15,000  will  not  be  raised  for  a  long  time, 
yet  that  simple  appeal  has  already  brought  e\|.re--ion- 
of  interest,  sympathy,  and  Mipport,  more  deeply  helpful 
than  money  in  itself  could  possibly  be.  When  one  giver 
from  Connecticut  sends  with  his  check  the  message, 
"May  the  great  work  go  forward,"  he  voices  the  senti- 
ment of  many.  Another  writer  from  Florida 
"Enclosed  please  find  check  for to  cover  subscrip- 
tion to  ADVOCATE,  balance  to  apply  to  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment Fund  grant.  I  should  like  to  give  a  great  deal 
more,  but  am  not  in  position  to  do  so."  From  L<m^ 
Beach,  California,  another  says:  "Kudosed  find  po>tal 
money  order  for  -  ntinue  my  subscription  for 
another  year.  I  am  sorry  not  to  do  more,  but  local  de- 
mands are  such  that  it  is  impossible.  However,  good 
wishes  and  moral  support  count  for  something,  and 
these  I  send  in  abundance."  Another  out  of  Boston, 
thankinjr  us  for  oallinir  her  attention  to  the  durability 


of  the  AHUM  MI  in  l'i  M-E  as  a  Christmas  gift  and 
inclosing  a  check  for  a  subscription  to  a  friend,  adds : 
"The  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE  has  become  almost  invaluable 
to  me.  It  means  more  to  me  than  any  other  publication 
or  review.  It  impresses  me  as  fair,  broad-minded,  and 
well  balanced.  I  wish  I  could  contribute  to  tin-  fund 
you  are  raising,  but  just  at  present  I  must  content  my- 
self with  trying  to  extend  influence  through  the  publi- 
cation." A  Congressman  for  over  twenty  v.-ars  writes: 
•'Permit  me  to  say  .  .  .  that  I  still  stand  mi  tin- 
platform  of  the  American  Peace  Society  more  resolutely 
than  ever  before  after  what  has  happened."  "It  is  not 
much,  but  it  will  help,"  says  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished scholars.  The  following  letter  from  Am- 
boy,  Indiana,  contains  an  unusual  expression  of  thai 
thing  in  the  gifts  to  our  work  which  «.-  feel  to  be 
-acred : 

"Your  note  received.  1  am  intensely  interested  in 
the  Peace  cause.  My  father  was  a  life  member  of  the 
American  Peace  Society  more  than  twenty-five  years; 
has  I >een  dead  forty-one  years;  my  brother  was  a  mem- 
IMT  about  as  long;  has  been  dead  sixteen  years.  Since 
hi.-  death  I  have  been  taking  the  Anvoi  \n  HF  PEACE. 
I  would  like  to  give  by  the  hundreds,  Imt  I  don't  feel 
that  1  can  even  do  a  little.  I  am  ninety  years  old,  on 
crutches  for  17  years,  and  Imt  little  means:  but  I  do 
want  to  know  how  the  work  is  progressing,  so  will  send 
u  postal  money  order  for  $1.50  for  a  yearly  subscription. 

"Please  excuse  pencil :  my  hand  is  too  shaky  for 
pen." 

In  the  language  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  himself 
for  a  number  of  years  an  officer  of  the  American  Peace 
ty — language  addressed  to  Ellen  fhanning.  <>ne  of 
the  founders  of  the  peace  movement: 

I;.M|  Me>-.~.  -till  the  generous  thought. 

And  still  the  fitting  word  He  -p I-, 

And  Truth,  at  His  requlrlnc  taught. 

He  quickens  int..  .!• 

We  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  we  are  gratified 
when  commendation  comes  our  way.  When  we  are  made 
aware  of  the  sacrifices  which  men  and  women  make  that 
our  work  may  go  on.  it  is  with  no  spirit  of  apology  that 
we  confess  that  that  is  a  sacred  thing  to  us.  We  are 
pleased  at  remarks  like  this :  "I  have  found  your  journal 
valuable  as  a  source  of  information ;  and  I  have  been  so 
pleased  with  your  criticism  of  the  Versailles  Conference 
arid  its  work,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the  Entente  and 
iated  powers,  that  I  wish  to  continue  my  connection 
with  vou.''  15ut  the  -aerific.  -  for  u-.  th.  '-f>d. 
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WHAT  THE  LEAGUE  HAS  DONE  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  COURT. 

Ouii  READERS  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  a  com- 
mittee of  jurists  met  at  The  Hague  from  June 
16  to  July  24  last.  They  know  that  that  committee  of 
jurists  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  There  was  nothing 
new  in  this.  A  greater  number  of  nations  than  are 
now  represented  in  the  League  of  Nations  had  agreed 
to  such  a  proposal  in  1907,  indeed  had  drawn  a  definite 
draft  convention  relative  to  the  creation  of  such  a 
court,  denning  its  constitution,  its  competency,  and 
procedure,  and  including  other  provisions.  The  main 
contributions  from  this  special  committee  of  jurists 
'  were  two  in  number ;  first,  they  submitted  a  plan  for 
the  selection  of  the  judges;  second,  they  provided  for 
what  is  known  as  compulsory  jurisdiction.  The  method 
for  the  selection  of  the  judges  submitted  by  the  com- 
mittee of  jurists  has  been  approved  and  adopted  by  the 
League  of  Nations.  That  is  an  important  step.  It 
means  the  establishment  of  an  International  Court. 
The  one  difficulty  which  blocked  the  establishment  of 
such  a  court  in  1907  has  thus  been  removed.  None 
could  begrudge  the  credit  due  to  the  League  of  Nations 
for  making  this  step  possible.  But  the  League  of  Na- 
tions has  eliminated  that  portion  of  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  of  jurists  providing  for  compulsory 
submission  of  justiciable  questions  to  an  international 
court. 

A  word  about  "compulsory"  as  used  in  this  sense. 
It  means  simply  that  under  the  project  as  proposed, 
the  nations  would  obligate  themselves  to  submit  certain 
questions  to  judicial  settlement.  When  the  twenty-six 
nations  declared  at  the  first  Hague  Conference  in  1899 
that  an  "arbitration  convention  implies  the  engage- 
ment to  submit  loyally  to  the  award,"  they  were  sub- 
scribing to  the  principle  of  obligatory  arbitration. 
When  the  forty-four  nations  represented  in  the  second 
Hague  Conference  similarly  declared  that  "recourse  to 
arbitration  implies  an  engagement  to  submit  in  good 
faith  to  the  award,"  they,  too,  were  subscribing  to  the 
principle  of  obligatory  arbitration.  If  the  Eoot-Philli- 
more  plan  had  been  adopted  in  its  entirety  by  the 
League  of  Nations  it  would  have  meant  that  questions 
of  right  based  on  contract  or  positive  law  as  between 
nations  would  henceforth  go  to  a  court  which  would 
have  the  power  to  decide  the  issue  in  accordance  with 
principles  of  law  and  equity.  It  would  have  meant  that 
all  issues  as  between  states,  issues  involving  interpre- 
tation of  treaties  and  international  law,  the  existerice 
in  fact  of  a  breach  of  international  obligation,  repara- 


tion for  the  breach  of  the  international  obligation  or 
of  the  interpretation  of  the  sentences  passed  by  the 
court  in  such  cases,  all  such  would  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  cases  be  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court. 
In  short,  all  cases  of  a  legal  nature  involving  such  ques- 
tions would  under  the  law  mutually  agreed  upon,  be 
referred  for  decision  to  such  a  court.  The  states  would 
be  compelled  under  the  law  to  submit  all  such  cases  to 
the  court  of  international  justice.  This  is  what  men 
mean  when  they  say  "compulsory  arbitration."  It  is 
the  compulsion  of  law.  Incidentally  it  is  a  compulsion 
much  stronger  and  more  effective  than  any  compulsion 
of  arms.  It  is  the  most  fundamental  hope  of  those  who 
labor  for  that  permanent  peace  which  must  rest  upon 
justice. 

But  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  has  not 
seen  fit  to  approve  this  principle  of  compulsory  adjudi- 
cation. It  has  revised  Article  34  of  the  project  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee  of  jurists,  with  the  effect  that 
the  court's  competency  is  precisely  where  it  was  pro- 
posed it  should  be  in  Article  17  of  the  project  of  1907 
for  a  judicial  court  of  arbitration,  which  reads:  "The 
judicial  court  of  arbitration  is  competent  to  deal  with 
all  cases  submitted  to  it,  in  virtue  either  of  the  general 
undertaking  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration  or  of  a 
special  agreement."  One  of  the  ironies  of  the  inter- 
national situation  is  that  men  willing  to  impose  block- 
ades upon  recalcitrant  nations  and  to  promise  in  ad- 
vance to  use  effective  military  force  for  the  protection 
of  the  covenant  of  the  League  are  unwilling  to  approve 
of  this  principle  of  the  compulsion  of  law.  Evidently 
the  dominating  members  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League 
of  Nations  are  more  fearful  of  the  compulsion  of  law 
than  they  are  of  the  compulsion  of  arms.  Time  and 
intelligence  will  change  that. 

The  hope,  the  great  hope  in  the  situation  is  that, 
while  the  court  approved  by  the  League  of  Nations  at 
Geneva  is  simply  a  court  of  arbitration  and  not  es- 
sentially a  court  of  justice,  the  Council  of  the  Assembly 
have  given  effect  to  the  method  of  selecting  the  judges, 
and  a  court  at  least  of  arbitral  justice  is  about  to  be 
set  up.  The  steps  toward  the  establishment  of  the  real 
court  of  international  justice  backed  by  the  compulsion 
of  law  will  be  taken  one  by  one  as  the  need  becomes 
increasingly  clear.  Indeed,  under  the  conditions  agreed 
upon,  any  or  all  nations  are  at  liberty  to  give  compul- 
sory jurisdiction  to  the  court  in  all  matters  upon  which 
they  may  specially  agree.  So  far,  therefore,  the  court 
is  a  real  accomplishment  of  the  League.  The  history 
of  the  next  generation  is  to  be  a  process  of  supplanting 
the  compulsion  of  guns  with  the  compulsion  of  law. 
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SELF-DETERMINATION  HAVING 
A  HARD  TIME 

Tin:  ntixi  in. i:  of  tin-  right  of  self-determination  is 
not  dead.  Wo  arc  in  receipt  of  an  article,  entitled 
"Das  Recht  der  Minderheiten,"  by  Von  Johannes  Tiedje, 
of  Berlin,  in  which  he  develops  with  measured  reasoning 
the  proposition  that  the  right  of  self-determination  in 
territories  taken  from  Germany  is  and  can  be  the  only- 
guarantee  of  any  future  peace  in  Europe.  The  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  has,  in  our  judgment,  done 
violence  to  this  principle  in  ;i  number  of  ways,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  disposition  of  r'u|>en  ami 
Malmedy.  1'nder  Article  :il  of  the  Paris  Peace  Treaty, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  League  to  decide  whether  the  trans- 
fer to  Belgium  of  the  sovereignty  of  Germany  over  the 
districts  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy  shall  be  final.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  the  League  must  decide  the 
question  after  the  Belgian  Government  has  communi- 
cated to  it  the  result  of  the  public  expression  of  opinion 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Belgian  authorities  and 
designed  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  districts  an  oppor- 
tunity to  record  their  desire  to  remain  under  German 
sovereignty.  Such  a  situation  is  indefensible. 

The  German  Government  has  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Supreme  Council  and  to  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the  League  of  Xations  a  series  of  protests  that 
the  Belgian  Government  was  making  it  impossible  for 
the  people  of  Eupen  and  Malmedy  freely  to  register 
their  wishes,  the  German  Government  proposing  that  a 
commission  be  appointed  by  the  Ix-ague  of  Nations  to 
supervise  the  consultation  of  the  people  in  those  dis- 
tricts. The  Council  of  the  league  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  it  has  no  right  under  the  treaty  to  interfere 
in  Eupen  and  Malmedy  "until  the  Belgian  Government 
has  communicated  the  result  of  the  public  expression  of 
opinion  and  until  the  interval  of  six  months  prescribed 
by  the  treaty  had  elapsed.*'  The  Council  has  decided 
that  Belgium,  however,  "definitely  continued  the  trans- 
fer of  the  districts  to  the  sovereignty  of  Belgium." 
The  German  Government  has  protested  against  this  de- 
ci-ion,  denying  the  competency  of  the  Council  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  The  Council  has  confirmed  its  com- 
petency in  the  premises;  but  when  the  German  Govern- 
ment protested  regarding  the  alleged  breach  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  because  of  the  action  of  the  "De- 
liniitative  Commission,"  charged  with  fixing  the  frontier 
between  Germany  and  Belgium,  the  Council  has  held 
that  it  is  not  competent  to  take  action  in  the  matter. 
Behavior  such  as  this,  calculated  to  promote  ill-will  and 
hatred,  is  characteristic  of  any  purely  political  inter- 
national organization  such  as  is  this  League  of  Nations. 


Thus  it  is  a  constant  source  of  irritation  and  danger. 
Tin'  right  of  self-determination  is  a  peace  principle. 
The  League  of  Nations,  under  its  present  form  of  or- 
ganization, exists  for  the  defense  and  perpetuity  of 
numberless  war  principles.  The  two  are  twain  and 
never,  never  can  meet. 


FREEDOM  TO  COMMUNICATE 

IXTKRNATio.NAi.isM,  iii  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  i* 
only  possible  at  its  maximum  of  efficiency  and  power 
when   there  is  equal   facility,   fullness,  and   accuracy  of 
transmission  of  news  and  of  opinion. 

When  this  problem  is  studied  from  the  interconti- 
nental aspect,  it  at  once  becomes  obvious  that  on  the 
technical  side  the  case  rests  on  ownership,  operation,  and 
motivation  in  use  of  the  cable  and  radio  systems  of 
communication.  They  are  costly  to  build  and  main- 
tain and,  of  necessity,  are  relatively  few  in  number. 
Control  of  these  means  of  communication  during  the 
World  War,  so  far  as  the  Allies  were  concerned,  nat- 
urally came,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  a  war  function ; 
and  such  cables  and  radio  systems  as  were  owned  and 
operated  by  Germany  were  early  seized  by  the  Allies. 

With  the  close  of  the  war,  there  came  the  necessity 
of  settling  formally  the  distribution  of  the  cable  systems 
taken  from  Germany,  and  also  the  need  of  laying  down, 
if  possible,  some  general  principles  or  code  by  which  all 
the  governments  should  in  due  time  govern  their  peace 
control  of  the  arteries  of  the  world's  communication 
service.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Paris  Treaty,  steps 
were  taken  to  solve  this  problem,  and  discussion  of  a 
preliminary  sort  has  been  going  on  in  Washington,  by 
commissioners  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Japan, 
and  the  United-  States,  since  October.  On  another  page 
we  make  comment  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  the  problem 
on  its  news  side. 

Even  had  there  been  videnee  prior  to  the   li'll 

1918  war  as  to  the  highly  strategical  importance  of  solu- 
tion of  this  issue,  it  would  have  clamored  for  discussion 
and  action.  But  the  experiences  of  the  war  made  the 
situation  acute.  A  controlled  cable  or  radio  line  may. 
and  in  fact  does,  become  a  potential  or  an  actual  weapon 
of  offense  or  defense  to  any  nation  with  title  to  operate 
it  exclusively  and  with  power  to  defend  that  title.  It 
is  a  power  that  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  during 
formal  military  war  can  IK>  used  to  cripple  the  trade, 
misinform  the  press,  and  ham|x?r  the  diplomacy  of  a 
rival  nation.  A  cable  or  a  radio  line  can  be,  has  been, 
and  even  now  is  being  used  for  the  most  narrow  na- 
tionalistic purposes.  Without  agreement  between  na- 
ii"iis  as  to  ethics  of  management  <>f  lines  of  news  com- 
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munication  and  without  definition  of  the  mutual  rights 
of  would-be  users  of  these  agencies,  it  may  soon  come  to 
pass  that  a  denial  of  mutual  rights  may  be  the  cause  of 
war  or  of  an  alliance  calculated  to  cripple  in  an  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  way  the  recalcitrant  and  selfish 
nation  operating  for  monopolistic  ends  a  given  cable  or 
radio  line. 

The  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  making  a 
stiff  fight  for  recognition  of  the  principle  of  mutuality. 
If  it  is  defeated,  it  will  harden  its  heart  against  powers 
that  defeat  its  purpose,  and  it  will  start  in  to  construct 
its  own  intercontinental  systems  of  communication,  and 
in  the  meantime  make  it  as  uncomfortable  as  possible 
for  nations  that  wish  to  use  American  terminals  for 
cable  landings  and  radio  stations.  The  United  States 
is  not  asking  for  any  of  the  spoils  taken  from  Germany, 
but  it  does  not  intend  to  let  the  Allies,  with  whom  it 
fought  and  who  are  quite  willing  to  take  Germany's 
former  property,  turn  right  round  and  use  the  re- 
sources put  within  their  power  to  injure  the  United 
States  and  make  it  a  suppliant  for  their  favor  in  inter- 
continental business. 


of  the  State's  male  youth.  War  does  not  seem  so  es- 
sential an  industry  as  it  did  while  we  were  in  it.  As 
to  the  demand  in  Congress  for  a  drastic  cutting  down  of 
naval  and  military  expenditures,  we  comment  in  an- 
other column.  You  cannot  eal  your  cake  and  -have  it 
too.  You  cannot  spend  billions  and  then  get  prosperity 
by  any  other  plan  than  by  making  good  the  losses 
through  toil  and  sacrifice. 


DEFLATION  AND  ITS  PRIVATIONS 

SOMETIMES  POVEKTY,  or  the  threat  of  it,  is  a  blessing. 
At  last  the  superwealthy  United  States  is  begin- 
ning to  reef  its  economic  sails,  tighten  its  belt,  and 
count  its  dollars  in  terms  of  thousands,  not  millions  or 
billions.  The  "plunging"  period  is  over.  The  wisest 
men  of  the  nation  are  sitting  down  to  see  how  a  panic 
may  be  avoided.  Inflated  values  are  being  punctured 
by  the  grim  necessities  of  the  hour.  Prices  to  the  con- 
sumer really  are  falling  now,  and  producers  who  are 
hard  hit  in  the  process  of  deflation  and  because  of  in- 
ability to  sell  their  goods  abroad  are  squealing  in  their 
pain  and  asking  Uncle  Sam  to  carry  them  to  an  island 
of  economic  safety  under  his  arm.  If  Uncle  Sam  is 
wise,  he  will  not  do  it. 

Feeling  thus,  legislative  appropriations  are  being 
studied  with  unusual  care,  because  State  and  national 
treasuries  are  facing  deficits.  Severest  forms  of  econo- 
mies are  being  recommended  by  officials  who  study 
possible  sources  of  income  and  who  can  estimate  with 
some  degree  of  accuracy  'the  costs  of  the  essentials  of 
administration  that  must  go  on  if  the  State's  bare 
machinery  is  to  function.  The  call  goes  forth  for  elimi- 
nation of  the  luxuries  and  non-essentials;  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  see  that  in  New  York  State,  where  Gov- 
ernor Miller  hints  that  he  will  cut  down  estimates  one 
billion  dollars,  they  are  seriously  considering  scrapping 
the  year-old  scheme  of  compulsory  military  education 


CANADA  EMERGES 

CANADA'S  EXPERIENCES  during  the  South  African  _ 
War  and  the  recent  war  have  taught  her  much. 
She  has  stopped  at  no  sacrifice  of  men  or  wealth  to 
carry  out  successfully,  on  a  military  scale,  combats  to 
which  she  deemed  herself  morally  pledged  by  her  ties 
as  a  loyal  daughter.  Nevertheless,  they  were  sacrifices 
caused  by  policies  which  she  had  no  part  in  shaping. 
They  proved  her  obedience  to  Downing  Street — glad 
obedience  if  you  please  so  to  term  it:  but  they  were 
based  on  no  previous  assent  of  hers  to  the  imperial 
policies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  day  or  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  in  their  day. 

The  late  war,  with  its  grim  horrors,  the  denudation 
throughout  her  sparsely  settled  territory  of  her  finest 
youth,  the  huge  increase  of  the  national  debt,  the  cease- 
less friction  with  British  officials,  military  and  civilian, 
and  the  possible  implications  of  the  Dominion  in  later 
wars — these  things  sent  to  the  Paris  Peace  Conference 
a  group  of  men  determined  to  assert  Canadian  national- 
ism as  it  never  had  been  asserted  before.  This,  ably 
led  by  Sir  Eobert  Borden,  they  proceeded  to  do. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  the  League  in 
Geneva  now  sitting,  they  have  made  it  clear  again  that 
Canada,  as  a  constituent  of  the  British  domain,  has 
ceased  to  be  a  daughter  and  has  come  rather  to  be  a 
sister.  In  other  words,  they  have  asserted  the  Canadian 
point  of  view  in  distinction  from  the  British ;  they  have 
won  a  place  in  the  League  that  has  made  them  inde- 
pendent, and  they  have  taught  the  English  and  Scotch, 
as  well  as  the  French  and  the  Italians,  that  the  New 
World  of  America  has  bred  another  and  second  variety 
of  Anglo-Celt,  differing  from  the  kind  bred  by  genera- 
tions of  residence  in  the  islands  off  the  coast  of  western 
Europe  or  in  the  United  States.  Precisely  as  the  Cana- 
dian troops  fought  in  their  own  way,  so  did  the  Cana- 
dian representatives  at  Paris,  and  more  recently  at 
.  Geneva,  negotiate  in  their  own  way. 

We  doubt  whether  there  has  been  a  more  dramatic 
and  significant  moment  in  latter-day  British  history 
than  when,  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  Mr.  Balfour  and 
Mr.  Fisher,  of  the  British  Cabinet,  sitting  in  the  Coun- 
cil, had  to  sit  and  hear  themselves,  as  iv|nvs.>ntathv~  of 
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,-iiu.  indicted  More  ii  i  MC  assembled 

nations  as  guilty,  along  with  other  Kuropean  statesmen, 
fur  the  recent  war  and  as  supporters  of  a  sort  of  diplo- 
macy, statecraft,  and  imperialistic  militarism  iW  which 
Canada  would  not  stand  anil  which  she  does  nm  pi 
to  accept — and  this  indictment  by  one  of  Canada's  load- 
ing political  I.  .  ln>.  liy  tlie  way,  is  a  leading 
Christian  hiyman  of  the  Dominion  and  a  promoter  of 
-ocial  reforms.  We  refer  to  Mr.  N.  \V.  Kowell.  of 
(  hitario. 

is  it  without  considerable  significance  that  apii'i 
mid  again  at  the  Geneva  Conference,  the  United  States 
being  unrepresented,  tlie  Canadian  delegates  ha\c  pre- 
sumed to  speak  not  only  for  Canada,  but  for  public 
opinion  in  the  United  States  on  definite  concrete 
propositions.  It  was  informal,  to  be  sure,  and  without 
am  ollicial  warrant,  but  grew  out  of  the  propinquity  of 
the  two  countries.  Their  common,  democratic  political 
ideals  and  customs,  their  substantial  agreement  as  popu- 
lations with  the  same  pioneering  experience  and  the 
same  economic  problems,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  fact 
that,  living  side  by  side  for  more  than  a  century.  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  ]ia\,.  kept  tlie  peace  without 
forte  on  their  borders  and  armed  craft  in  their  waters— 
these  facts  enabled  Canada  to  speak  freely. 

The  notice  which  Canada  i-  -cnini:  on  the  world  at 
the  present  time,  that  site  will  not  be 'party  to  Kuropean 
nations'  politics,  diplomacy,  and  territorial  ambitions, 
and  that  she  sympathizes  with  the  United  States  in  her 
disinclination  to  become  entangled  in  a  hard-and-fast 
compact  dealing  with  boundaries  and  nationalistic  am- 
bitions will  have  a  repercussion  far  beyond  the  halls  at 
Geneva.  Downing  Street  will  consult  Ottawa  oftener, 
will  play  the  game  with  more  of  the  cards  mi  the  table, 
and  will  realize  that  while  she  has  lost  a  daughter  she 
also  has  won  a  sister  who  thinks  for  herself  and  who 
hates  war.  The  United  States  will  be  heartened  by 
understanding  that  at  Ottawa  there  is  to  be  a  govern- 
ment hereafter  that  thinks  more  in  New  World  than  in 
<  >ld  World  terms,  and  that  'can  be  won,  perchance,  in 
the  course  of  time  to  an  All-Americas'  policy  based  on 
modes  of  settling  international  dispute,,  without  force; 
for  South  America  also  has  shown  at  (ieneva  that  it  i- 
a-ainat  control  of  the  league  by  the  dominant  powers 
of  Europe. 

Yet  another  rdle  seems  to  be  opening  up  for  Canada. 
It  was  hinted  at  in  a  recent  speech  by  Ambassador 
es,  who  has  arrived  in  the  New  World  at  a  time 
when  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  are  somewhat  -trained,  though  not  to  the  extent 
seemingly  that  they  are  between  Civat  I'.ritain  and 

\mbasgador  Ooddes  has  suggested  that  if  ever 


llic  Anglo-American  -it  nation  become.-  acute,  the  New 
Canada,  with  il>  mounting  nationalism  and  independ- 
ence, and  with  it-  do-.,  educational,  literary,  com- 
mercial, and  industrial  ties  with  the  I'nited  States,  as 
well  a-  ji-  -eiitimental  tie-  with  (ireat  Britain,  could 
well  be  relied  upon  to  mediate  any  dispute.  The  Cana- 
dian knows  .lobn  Hull.  He  also  knows  Brother  Jona- 
than. Neither  London  nor  Washington  are  going  to  be 
able  ever  again  to  treat  Ottawa  with  the  condescending 
superiority  of  a  fond  parent  or  a  rich  neighbor;  which 
fact,  of  itself,  is  a  wholesome  -ign  for  tomorrow. 


THE  MATTER  OF  DISARMAMENT 

Ii   MHHI.D  cause  no  surprise  that  the  question  of  the 
universal  reduction  of  armaments  should  be  a  matter 
of   concrete   concern   to    all    nations.      Some    form   of 
armament  limitation,  at  least,  is  now   imperati\e.     The 

Financial  Conference  at  Brussels,  through  its  e., ittee 

on  public  finance,  issued  a  series  of  resolutions,  in  one 
of  which  occurs  the  significant  passage  which  Lord  Rob- 
ert Cecil  saw  fit  to  quote  in  his  address  before  the  As- 
sembly of  the  League  of  Nations  in  Geneva,  November 
1 1.  The  passage  reads : 

"It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  every  government 
should,  as  the  first  social  and  financial  reform  on  which 
all  others  depend,  restrict  its  ordinary  recurrent  ex- 
penditure, including  the  service  of  the  debt,  to  such  an 
amount  as  can  be  covered  by  its  ordinary  revenue ; 
rigidly  reduce  all  expenditure  of  armaments  in  so  far  as 
such  reduction  is  compatible  with  the  preservation  of 
national  security;  abandon  all  unproductive  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  and  restrict  even  productive  extra- 
ordinary expenditure  to  the  lowest  possible  amount. 
The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allied  Powers,  in  its  pro- 
nouncement of  March  8th,  declared  that  armies  should 
everywhere  be  reduced  to  a  peace  footing  and  arma- 
ments reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  figure  compatible 
with  national  security,  and  that  the  League  of  Nations 
should  be  invited  to  consider  as  soon  as  possible  pro- 
posals to  this  end.  The  statements  presented  to  the 
conference  show  that  on  the  average  some  20  per  cent  of 
the  national  expenditures  is  still  being  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  armaments  and  preparations  for  war. 
The  conference  de-ires  (o  affirm  that  the  world  canno: 
afford  this  expenditure.  Only  by  a  frank  policy  of 
mutual  co-operation  can  the  nations  hope  to  regain 
their  old  prosperity,  and  in  order  to  secure  that  result 
the  whole  resources  of  each  country  must  be  devoted  to 
strictly  productive  purposes.  The  conference  accord- 
ingly recommends  most  earnestly  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations  the  desirability  of  conferring  at  once 
with  the  several  governments  concerned  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  general  and  agreed  reduction  of  the  crushing 
burden  which,  on  their  existing  scale,  armaments  still 
impose  on  the  impoverished  peoples  ,,f  the  world,  sap- 
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ping  their  resources  and  imperilling  their  recovery  from     Christian  Lange,  of  the  Norwegian  delegation  to  the 
the  ravages  of  war."  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  expressed  the  view 

This  sentence  follows:  ihus: 


"The  conference  hopes  that  the  Assembly  of  the 
League,  which  is  about  to  meet,  will  take  any  energetic 
action  to  this  end." 

On  the  llth  of  December  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  Assembly  reported,  favoring  in  substance, 
first,  an  agreement  among  the  powers  to  make  no  fur- 
ther increase  in  armaments;  second,  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion of  armaments;  third,  general  complete  disarma- 
ment except  in  so  far  as  arms  are  needed  for  police  pur- 
pbses.  On  the  same  day  Senator  Walsh,  a  Democrat 
and  strong  supporter  of  the  League  of  Nations,  intro- 
duced a  resolution,  afterward  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Eelations,  calling  upon  the  President  to 
express  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  United  States  to  co-operate  with 
the  commission  appointed  by  the  Council  in  the  formu- 
lation of  plans  looking  to  the  reduction  of  armaments. 
On  the  day  that  Secretary  Daniels  asked  Congress  to 
appropriate  nearly  $700,000,000  for  the  United  States 
Navy  for  the  current  year,  it  was  announced  that 
President-elect  Harding  was  to  be  urged  to  take  the 
initiative  in  behalf  of  the  five-year  "Naval  Holiday" 
for  England,  Japan,  and  the  United  States.  Major 
General  Tasker  H.  Bliss,  speaking  in  Philadelphia 
December  10,  addressed  himself  to  the  subject  "The 
Limitation  of  Armaments."  General  Bliss,  who  was 
our  military  representative  on  the  Supreme  War  Coun- 
cil and  one  of  President  Wilson's  commissioners  at  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference,  expressed  the  problem  with 
such  clarity  that  we  hope  to  print  at  least  its  essential 
parts  in  an  early  number  of  the  ADVOCATE  OF  PEACE. 
Among  other  things,  'he  declared  that  there  can  be  no 
enduring  and  effective  association  of  the  nations  so  long 
as  those  nations  are  armed  to  the  teeth  against  each 
other.  He  added,  that  neither  can  there  be  a  successful 
court  of  arbitration  so  long  as  the  present  military  sys- 
tem exists,  since  with  preparedness  such  as  is  now  in 
vogue  any  faithless  nation  always  will  be  able  to  break 
agreements  and  defy  the  other  nations. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
nation  embarrassed  least  of  all,  namely,  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  situation  requires  attention,  and 
that  right  early.  Faced  with  a  deficit  of  one  and  a 
quarter  billions,  even  this  great  country  can't  go  on 
indefinitely  spending  ninety-three  cents  out  of  every 
one-hundred  for  the  unproductive  purposes  of  war. 

The  problem  is  not  simple.  It  is  very  difficult;  pos- 
sibly the  most  difficult  of  all  international  problems. 
In  any  event,  it  is  one  of  the  most  vital  of  all.  Dr. 


"The  greatest  authorities  are  unanimous  in  declaring 
that  if  the  League  of  Nations  does  not  make  a  decisive 
effort  to  pull  the  nations  of  the  world  out  of  the  vicious 
circle  and  the  dangerous  habit  of  outbidding  each  other 
in  armaments,  it  will  deceive  those  hopes  which  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  have  built  upon  it.  It  would  be  a  blow 
from  .which  it  would  never  recover." 

At  this  writing  there  is  another  significant  fact  relat- 
ing to  this  desire  to  reduce  armaments.  December  14, 
Senator  Borah  introduced  a  joint  resolution,  known  as 
S.  J.  Res.  225,  authorizing  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  advise  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
Japan  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
ready  to  take  up  with  them  the  question  of  disarma- 
ment. This  resolution,  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Eelations,  reads: 

Whereas  a  representative  and  official  of  the  Japanese 
Government  has  advised  the  world  that  the  Japanese 
Government  could  not  consent  even  to  consider  a  pro- 
gram of  disarmament  on  account  of  the  naval  building 
program  of  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  by  this  statement  the  world  is  informed  and 
expected  to  believe  that  Japan  sincerely  desires  to  sup- 
port a  program  of  disarmament,  but  cannot  in  safety  to 
herself  do  so  on  account  of  the  attitude  and  building 
program  of  this  government;  and 

Whereas  the  only  navies  whose  size  and  efficiency  re- 
quires consideration  on  ^he  part  of  this  government  in 
determining  the  question  of  the  size  of  our  Navy  are 
those  of  Great  Britain  and  of  Japan,  two  governments 
long  associated  by  an  alliance ;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  now  and  has  ever  been 
in  favor  of  a  practical  program  of  disarmament:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 
That  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  requested, 
if  not  incompatible  with  the  public  interests,  to  advise 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Japan,  respec- 
tively, that  this  government  will  at  once  take  up  directly 
with  their  governments  and  without  waiting  upon  the 
action  of  any  other  nation  the  question  of  disarmament, 
with  a  view  of  quickly  coming  to  an  understanding  by 
which  the  building  naval  programs  of  each  of  said  gov- 
ernments, to  wit,  that  of  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  the 
United  States,  shall  be  redxiced  annually  during  the  next 
five  years  50  per  cent  of  the  present  estimates  or  figures. 

Second,  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress,  in  case 
such  an  understanding  can  be  had,  that  it  will  conform 
its  appropriation  and  building  plans  to  such  agreement. 

Resolved,  further,  That  this  proposition  is  suggested 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish  im- 
mediately a  substantial  reduction  of  the  naval  arma- 
ments of  the  world. 
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ANTI-SEMITISM 

OFFICIAL  PROCLAMATION  on  December  11  by  the 
Polish  Government  of  the  minority  rights  clause 
of  tin1  Versailles  Treaty  as  part  of  the  law  of  the  land  no 
doubt  will  help  compose  the  situation  within  Poland 
somewhat  and  diminish  the  persecution  of  the  Jews. 
But,  like  all  laws,  it  will  need  sympathetic  administra- 
tion to  be  at  all  effective,  and  action  or  non-action  will 
show  whether  there  really  is  any  sincere  disposition  by 
the  Polish  Roman  Catholic  Christians  to  ease  up  on  the 
persecution.  Heal  amity  and  honest  enforcement  of  the 
law  would  directly  and  simply  modify  an  internal  prob- 
lem now  vexing  the  United  States,  for  it  is  from  the  • 
centers  of  anti-Semitic  persecution  that  hordes  of  pro- 
spective emigrants  to  the  United  States  are  finding  their 
way  to  Baltic  seaports  and  thence  to  the  United  States. 
Congress,  in  the  new  immigration  legislation  that  will 
be  enacted  at  this  session,  may  so  rule  as  to  exclude 
much  of  this  proposed  "exodus,"  in  which  case  a  bet- 
tered state  of  affairs  in  Poland  would  draw  some  of  the 
fleeing  Jews  back  there. 

Regrettable  as  the  fact  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  both 
in  western  Europe  and  in  America  there  is  more  openly 
avowed  anti-Semitic  feeling  today  than  has  existed  be- 
fore. After  you  have  discounted  much  of  it  as  due 
the  "post-war  complex"  that  breeds  divisions  of  all 
sorts — racial,  vocational,  religious,  political  and  com- 
mercial— and  that  gives  the  world  today  an  aspect  of 
universal  disintegration,  you  have  to  reckon  with  other 
causes  for  the  range  and  intensity  of  the  anti-Semitic 
crusade.  Some  of  it  is  based  on  the  reading  and  ac- 
ceptance as  true  of  an  alleged  document  purporting  to 
give  the  details  of  a  plan  to  which  Jews,  it  is  said, 
everywhere  assent,  the  same  having  for  its  purpose  the 
domination  of  the  Gentile  world.  The  document  is 
unquestionably  a  "fake,"  but  it  is  widely  read  and  is 
accepted  as  true  by  the  gullible. 

Jews  are  now  attacked  by  two  groups  of  critics,  one 
group  attaching  to  them  responsibility  for  bringing  on 
the  war  and  "queering"  the  Peace  Conference's  de- 
cisions, in  order  to  promote  their  personal,  family,  and 
racial  pecuniary  interests,  and  the  other  group  crediting 
them  with  responsibility  for  the  radicalism  now  rampant 
throughout  the  world,  and  especially  the  Russia  com- 
munistic form  of  it. 

Tin'  situation  is  such  that  any  lighting  of  new  fire- 
brands of  hatred  of  any  kind  is  most  deplorable;  and 
the  more  so  if  for  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  United 
States  adds  to  its  already  acute  race  problems  one  that 
will  array  against  each  other  the  followers  of  Christian- 
ity and  of  Judaism.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Churches,  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Bos- 


ton, went  on  record  condemning  any  attempt  to  ostracise, 
punish,  or  otherwise  make  uncomfortable  a  man  whose 
only  offense  is  that  of  being  of.  the  seed  of  Abraham  and 
of  the  race1  of  Jesus.  Equally  commendable  is  the 
elaborate  challenge  recently  issued  by  representative 
men,  orthodox  and  liberal  Jews,  calling  upon  Mr. 
Henry  Ford  to  prove  the  charges  against  the  Jews  that 
from  week  to  week  lie  sends  forth  in  his  weekly  news- 
papers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  with  some  frank- 
ness that  there  is  some  peril  in  the  situation  if  Jewish 
moderates  and  loyalists,  who  are  neither  proletarians 
nor  plutocrats,  radicals  nor  reactionaries,  do  not  watch 
out.  They  are  likely  to  be  drawn  into  indiscriminate 
attack  on  critics  and  into  equally  non-judicial  glorifi- 
cation and  defense  of  all  their  race.  Like  other  races 
in  the  United  States  that  during  the  past  six  years  have 
formed  "blocks"  for  group  ends,  they  can  add  fuel  to 
the  flames  of  attack  by  any  show  of  solidarity  that  puts 
race  above  everything  else. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  intense  nationalistic  spirit 
of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  is  hardening 
into  a  very  militant  and  grim  attitude  toward  all 
•'"rrou ps"  that  make  the  nation  secondary  to  their  group 
interests. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 

DELEGATES  from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan,  forming  a  commission  of 
investigation  known  as  the  International  Communica- 
tions Congress,  have  been  in  session  in  Washington  for 
two  months.  They  have  been  acting  for  their  respective 
governments  in  the  role  of  experts,  ascertaining  pre- 
cisely what  the  conditions  now  are  governing  collection 
and  transmission  of  information  throughout  the  world, 
and  debating  ways  and  means  of  co-operating  and  con- 
trolling cable  and  radio  lines,  both  those  that  are  owned 
and  operated  by  governments  and  those  that  are  pri- 
vately owned  and  managed. 

The  commission  has  not  found  it  possible  always  to 
agree  on  all  important  phases  of  this  problem,  but  as  it 
closes  its  work  and  its  delegates  report  back  to  their 
several  governments,  it  has  issued  a  preliminary  report 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  to  prove  that  it  has  not 
sat  in  vain.  The  recommendations  of  the  commission, 
after  being  considered  by  the  governments  they  repre- 
sent, will,  it  is  hoped,  come  before  a  World's  Com- 
munication Congress,  to  be  called  later  in  the  year. 

A  draft  has  been  made  of  a  code  covering  all  forms 
of  electrical  communications — by  telegraph,  cable,  and 
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radio.  If  approved,  it  would  take  the  place  of-  the  so- 
called  "St.  Petersburg  Convention"  of  1875  and  of  the 
Radio  Convention  of  1918. 

A  tentative  plan  also  has  been  framed  fot  a  universal 
electrical  communications  union,  similar  in  intent  to 
the  universal  postal  union,  having  for  its  object  "the 
international  reciprocal  exchange  of  telegraphic  and 
telephonic  communications,  by  land — line,  cable,  radio, 
and  all  other  electrical  devices  and  other  forms  of  sig- 
naling, as  well  as  encouraging  the  further  extension 
and  improvement  of  such  means  of  communication." 

Provision  also  is  made  for  the  formation  of  an  elec- 
trical communications  council,  in  which  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the  United  States  and  four 
representatives,  selected  by  other  powers,  shall  be  repre- 
sented. 

The  commission  also  has  dealt  with  concrete  in- 
equalities now  existing  in  rates  imposed  by  companies 
and  is  recommending  that  "subject  to  the  ordinary 
classification  of  messages,  under  like  circumstances  ser- 
vices and  rates  are  to  be  the  same  .to  all  users  without 
preference,  concessions,  priority  rebates,  or  discrimina- 
tions." 

The  American  delegates  have  found  themselves  much 
handicapped  in  the  negotiations  and  debates  because  of 
the  unique  situation  existing  in  this  country,  where 
telegraph  companies  are  privately  owned.  Most  na- 
tions control  their  own  means  of  intercommunication, 
even  when  they  do  not  own  them;  and  this  anomalous 
condition  of  the  United  States,  now  that  it  has  become 
part  of  a  grave  matter  affecting  the  equal  place  of  the . 
nation  in  negotiations  for  a  better  ordered  world,  is 
likely  to  become  a  live  domestic  issue  sooner  than  it 
otherwise  might  have.  This  will  be  hastened  by  pre- 
cisely such  difficulties  as  the  federal  authorities  are  now 
having  with  one  of  the  leading  telegraph  companies  of 
the  country  over  its  charges  for  government  service  and 
because  of  its  resistance  to  the  government's  policy 
toward  a  British  cable  company  with  which  the  Ameri- 
can telegraph  is  in  close  relations. 

One  of  the  most  important  matters  before  this  com- 
mission, and  about  which  it  is  still  undecided,  has  been 
that  of  the  cables  formerly  controlled  by  Germany, 
taken  possession  of  and  used  by  the  Allies  and  now  to 
be  distributed  on  a  basis  as  yet  undetermined.  There 
is  rivalry  among  the  European  powers  on  this  issue,  one 
that  this  commission  at  its  first  session  has  found  it 
impossible  to  compose.  The  American  representatives 
have  stood  squarely  and  steadfastly  for  equality  of  ser- 
vice and  rights,  whatever  final  disposition  •  is  made  of 
the  issue  of  ownership;  and  ere  the  commission  ad- 


journed, December  14th,  they  had  gained  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  one-fifth  control  of  the  lines. 

For  the  United  States,  just  at  the  present  time,  the 
most  acute  situation  grows  out  of  Japan's  disinclina- 
tion to  concede  to  the  United  States  any  formally  guar- 
anteed share  in  use  of  the  cable  that  lands  at  the  island 
of  Yap,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Japan  as  a  mandatory  of 
the  League  coming  into  possession  of  this  island, 
formerly  controlled  by  Germany.  As  neither  the  Ex- 
ecutive nor  the  Legislative  arms  of  the  American  Gov- 
ernment have  recognized  the  title  thus  conferred  on 
Japan,  the  State  Department  has  been  quite  within  the 
law  and  comity  of  nations  in  protesting  against  monop- 
oly control  of  one  of  the  keys  to  the  Pacific  news  serv- 
ice ;  and  as  we  go  to  press  it  would  seem  as  if  Japan  had 
conceded  the  essence  of  the  American  claim. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  women,  prominent  in  New  York  so- 
ciety and  in  social  welfare  work  and  reform  move- 
ments, recently  sat  down  at  a  banquet  in  New  York 
City  to  listen  to  persons  who  are  to  approach  the  legis- 
lature of  New  York  asking  for  the  legal  right  to  preach 
"birth-control."  The  necessary  legislation  has  been 
drafted  by  Prof.  S.  M.  Lindsay,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Mrs.  Margaret  Sanger,  the  chief  American  ex- 
ponent of  this  crusade  for  a  smaller  and  better  world 
population,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  England, 
Holland  and  Germany,  and  has  -reported  on  the  de- 
velopment of  this  school  of  thought  in  those  countries. 
We  are  specially  interested  in  her  argument  that  no 
world  peace  is  possible  without  a  reduction  of  the  birth 
rate.  "Diplomats,"  she  said,  "may  form  leagues  of 
nations,  but  so  long  as  women  continue  to  produce  ex- 
plosive populations  all  the  leagues  in  the  world  will  be 
merely  proverbial  scraps  of  paper."  Mrs.  Sanger  does 
not  go  quite  as  far  as  Mrs.  Jesse  Hardy  Mackaye,  of 
Milwaukee,  who  has  recently  urged  that  women  decline 
to  bear  children  until  the  men  of  the  world  disarm  the 
nations.  But  the  opinions  of  both  these  women  and 
the  degree  of  support  they  are  getting  from  prominent 
women  of  the  country  indicate  that  a  ferment  is  at  work 
which  will  leaven  the  social  lump  of  the  future.  Of 
course,  the  time-honored  way  of  getting  rid  of  surplus 
population  was  that  followed  by  Nature,  when  (as  at 
present  in  China)  millions  starved.  A  more  modern 
way  is  by  the  blockade,  such  as  the  Allies  have  used 
during  the  war  and  since  the  Armistice.  Mrs.  Sanger 
and  her  associates  plan  for  "conscious"  action  in  times 
of  "normalcy,"  lest  abnormal  pressure  of  population 
induces  war  for  territory  and  for  supplies  with  which 
to  feed  surplus  mouths. 
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A-I-ECT  of  the  disarmament  problem  which  can- 
not be  ignored  was  dealt  with  by  Bishop  McCon- 
iirll.  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  a  striking 
address  which  he  made  before  the  Federal  Council  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  at  its  meeting  in 
Boston,  this  month.  So  long  as  armament  must  be 
manufactured  to  "carry  on  this  wretched  business  of 
killing,"  this  progressive  leader  insists  that  it  must  be 
under  government  control.  If  it  continues  to  be  a 
business  handled  by  private  owners,  then  the  Bishop  is 
quite  clear  that  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  the  labor 
organizations  of  the  world  will  say  just  how  much  they 
will  do  for  makers  of  implements  and  munitions  of 
war,  and  just  how  much  they  will  not  do.  In  short, 
the  time  is  coming  when  capital  thus  invested  for  per- 
sonal profit  and  quite  oblivious  to  the  social  conse- 
quences of  the  industry  will  find  itself  challenged  by 
organized  manhood  saying,  "Lay  down  your  arms." 
The  sensation  will  not  be  unlike  that  which  some  news- 
paper publishers  have  had  recently.  Compositors, 
pressmen,  and  organized  workers  have  declined  to 
manufacture  papers  that  are  hostile  and  unfair  to  labor 
per  se.  "There  are  a  great  many  ways  of  skinning  a 
cat,"  and  the  munitions  business  may  understand  some 
day  that  its  ablest  opponent  and  the  one  most  to  be 
feared  is  not  the  congressman  with  a  bill  calling  for 
disarmament,  but  the  group  of  labor  it  employs.  We 
are  not  arguing.  We  are  describing  what  has  been  seen 
already  in  England.  It  may  yet  be  a  fact  with  us. 


FINLAND  MAY  not  accept  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  International  Jurists,  appointed  by  the  League  of 
Nations,  a  report  which  finds  that  the  question  of  owner- 
ship of  the  Aalands  is  not  a  domestic  one.  Finland  will 
probably  not  agree,  under  any  circumstances,  to  the 
cession  of  its  islands  to  Sweden.  Finnish  papers  insist 
that  if  this  principle  is  fully  acted  upon  it  will  have  to 
be  carried  out  by  force  of  arms.  Thus  it  looks  as  if  the 
League  of  Nations  would  have  to  pursue  some  other 
course  in  its  attempt  to  settle  the  difficulties  between 
Finland  and  Sweden.  It  is  doubtful  if  Finland  will 
even  agree  to  a  plebscite,  for  the  Finnish  authorities 
have  made  it  clear  that  the  Aaland  Islands  are  a  political 
and  economic  necessity  to  Finland.  This  is  particularly 
true  because  Finland  is  a  prohibition  country,  while 
Sweden  is  wet.  Because  of  this  fact,  Finland  has  great 
difficulty  in  preventing  the  smuggling  of  liquor  from 
Sweden  into  Finland.  If  this  be  the  case  with  forty 
miles  of  water  separating  the  two  countries,  Finland  is 
quite  convinced  that  prohibition  would  be  impossible  for 
her  should  the  Aaland  Islands  be  added  to  Sweden. 
While  the  difficulty  thu-  prr^ntivl  applir-  >'=p<>cinllv  to 


liquor,  it  applies  in  no  insignificant  sense  to  other  duti- 
able goods.  Furthermore,  as  one  correspondent  ha.- 
cabled  from  London,  the  people  of  Finland  are  not  over- 
impressed  by  Sweden's  argument  that  the  population  of 
the  Aaland  Islands  is  of  Swedish  descent,  because  if 
that  argument  were  followed  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
she  would  have  to  give  up  all  the  other  islands  off  her 
coast  and  even  parts  of  the  mainland.  Finland  has  just 
become  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations. 


SOCIALISM  and  the  League  of  Nations  are  not  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  fraternal  in  their  temper  and 
attitudes.  There  are  socialists  in  the  Assembly,  notably 
Herr  Brantling,  of  Sweden,  and  there  are  statesmen  in 
the  Council  and  otherwise  co-operating  with  the  League 
who,  in  the  past,  have  had  doctrinaire  sympathy  at 
least  with  socialism.  But  the  many  groups  of  Social- 
ists in  Europe,  speaking  through  their  formally  sum- 
moned assemblies,  do  not  find  the  League  at  all  ad- 
mirable or  suited  to  their  aims,  according  to  their 
standards  of  internationalism.  They  claim  that  So- 
cialists are  all  too  few  in  the  League's  official  ranks; 
that  a  League  without  Russia  is  a  farce ;  that  Germany 
should  be  admitted  at  once;  that  the  League  now 
stands  sponsor  for  an  inequitable  division  of  the  raw 
materials  necessary  for  recouping  a  disorganized  world, 
the  strong  nations,  as  usual,  refusing  to  bear  the  bur- 
dens of  the  weak  nations.  Socialists  also  point  to  tho 
failure  of  the  League  to  enforce  swiftly  and  effectively 
any  of  its  decisions  against  disobedient  and  selfish 
nations,  like  Poland,  as  a  sign  of  its  inherent  im- 
potence. Moreover,  as  staunch  believers  in  disarma- 
ment, they  criticize  the  slowness  of  the  League  in 
meeting  this  issue. 


t  (  •T^HE  WORLD  WAR  was  the  logical  result  of  ani- 
A  mal  emotions  controlling  the  terrific  power  re- 
leased by  the  human  intellect,"  said  one  of  the  ablest 
of  social  engineers,  in  discussing  "The  Principle  of 
Industrial  Philosophy"  before  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  That  is 
the  modernistic  way  of  saying  that  war  is  "beastly,"  we 
suppose;  and  as  engineers  of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States  are  now  federating  to  promote  a  finer  type  of 
industrial  relations  in  order  to  bring  about  economic 
peace,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  also  will  throw  their 
massed  influence  against  the  "terrific  power  (of 
ture)  released  by  the  human  intellect"  being  used 
for  beastly  ends  in  international  affairs.  Labor  is  fed- 
erating with  a  distinct  purpose  to  "strike"  in  future 
war?.  How  about  science?  In  England,  Professor 
Soddy.  the  distin:.'iii-.}ipd  -<-iontist.  has  refused  to  co- 
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operate  with  the  British  War  Office  in  undertaking 
chemical  warfare  research,  and  the  National  Union  of 
Scientific  Workers  has  appointed  a  committee  to  con- 
sider how  far  science  is  justified  in  withholding  its  at- 
tainments to  further  ways  and  means  of  taking  human 
life  and  destroying  property. 


ONE  GRASPS  at  all  consoling  news  indicating  that  the 
strife  since  1914  has  had  some  beneficent  effects. 
Hence  it  is  well  to  note  that  American  actuaries  report 
a  decline  in  the  suicide  rate  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  similar  to  the  one  previously  reported  from 
Great  Britain.  White  males  especially  have  moderated 
their  self-destructive  propensities.  Why?  Because  op- 
portunity for  service  and  labor,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
army,  put  an  end  to  morbidity  and  introspection.  War 
wages  removed  from  the  minds  of  many  American  and 
British  workers  the  fear  of  poverty.  Wholesale  enforced 
medical  inspection  of  several  million  men  disclosed  to 
many  of  them  the  baselessness  of  their  dreads  and  sure 
ways  to  win  long  and  healthy  lives.  Indeed,  so  vastly 
has  the  point  of  view  of  the  average  civilian  toward  per- 
sonal and  social  hygiene  changed  as  the  result  of  the 
war's  teachings  that  the  nation  and  the  States  are  now 
getting  legislation  conserving  the  national  health  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would  not  have  come  until 
after  a  much  longer  process  of  educational  propaganda. 


WE  ARE  IN  RECEIPT  of  a  most  distressing  pamphlet, 
entitled  "Farbige  Franzosen  am  Ehein,"  contain- 
ing a  documented  account  of  the  behavior  of  the  French 
Senegalese  troops  in  the  Ehine  regions  of  Germany. 
There  are  accounts  of  14  cases  of  rape,  of  30  cases  of 
attempt  at  rape,  of  47  cases  of  assault,  and  of  59  cases 
of  immoral  assault  upon  boys.  Our  own  opinion  is  that 
the  French  are  making  a  strategic  mistake  in  keeping 
the  Senegalese  troops  in  that  region.  Reports  out  of 
Germany  indicate  to  us  clearly  that  it  is  the  one  out- 
standing thing  which  the  Germans  resent  more  than 
they  resent  their  defeat  in  the  war.  The  result  is  a 
bitterness  that  is  sinking  into  the  very  soul  of  the  Ger- 
man people — a  bitterness  which  it  was  not  necessary  to 
arouse,  a  bitterness  which  augurs  nothing  but  ill  for  the 
days  that  lie  before. 


\  BRITISH  non-official  investigator,  describing  con- 
-/A.  ditions  in  Petrograd  as  they  were  in  April,  cited, 
among  other  interesting  facts,  that  whereas  under  the 
old  regime  there  were  not  less  than  seventy  students,  on 
an  average,  in  the  School  of  International  Law  of  the 
University,  in  April  there  were  only  two.  This  fact,  if 


it  be  a  fact,  is  disquieting;  for  a  sovietized  Eussia  will 
find,  despite  all  present  indications  to  the  contrary,  that 
nations  do  hold  the  ideal  of  a  law-governed  world. 
Exigencies  of  present  need  may  compel  Lenin  to  em- 
phasize domestic  affairs  and  concentrate  on  sovietiza- 
tion  of  so  much  of  Russia  as  he  can  retain  under  the 
nibbling-away  effects  of  nationalization  in  the  Baltic, 
Ukrainian,  and  Caucasus  region.  But  some  day  he 
must,  if  he  retains  power,  sign  treaties  with  the  major 
powers  among  the  Allies.  Will  anything  in  the  history 
of  past  international  procedure  have  weight  with  him? 
Who  will  be  his  advisers  ?  Old  Russia  had  jurists.  Has 
the  New  Russia  men  who  can  come  into  international 
conferences  with  a  knowledge  of  the  past  as  well  as  with 
hope  for  the  future? 


THE  GERMAN  PAPER  Die  Briicke,  published  in  Dan- 
zig, has  in  its  number  of  October  23  an  article  en- 
titled "Soil  ich  Auswandern?"  ("Shall  I  Emigrate?"). 
This  is  a  question  which,  it  appears,  is  being  asked  by 
many  Germans,  especially  those  of  the  eastern  provinces, 
which  the  war  has  separated  from  Germany.  The  writer 
advises  against  emigration — first,  for  the  sentimental 
reason  that  Germans  should  stay  with  their  country  when 
it  is  in  distress ;  second,  for  practical  reasons,  such  as  the 
expense,  the  high  cost  of  living  abroad,  the  unfitness  of 
the  Germana  for  labor  in  hot  climates,  the  opposition  to 
Germany  abroad,  difficulties  incident  to  language,  etc. 
But  the  writer  goes  on  to  suggest  that  times  may  change 
after  the  financial  conditions  of  Germany  have  im- 
proved and  the  entire  international  situation  has  cleared. 
When  the  world  has  real  peace,  then  a  temporary  emi- 
gration of  the  ablest  of  the  German  citizens  might  be- 
come urgently  necessary,  "in  order  to  rebuild  abroad 
that  which  the  war  has  destroyed  and  in  order  to  show 
the  nations  of  the  earth  that  the  Huns  have  been  mis- 
represented by  England."  The  article  concludes:  "Do 
not  emigrate  now,  but  wait  until  an  opportune  time  for 
emigration  arrives ;  and  then,  if  you  still  adhere  to  your 
plan,  turn  trustfully  to  the  officers  and  clubs  that  make 
the  care  for  emigrating  numbers  of  our  people  their 
business  and  who  gladly  assist  with  word  and  deed,  free 
of  all  expense." 


CREDIT  SHOULD  be  given  to  the  U.  S.  War  Depart- 
ment for  the  speed  and  thoroughness  with  which 
it  has  settled  most  of  the  contractual  claims  against  the 
government  that  existed  when  the  Armistice  came,  in 
1918.  Orders  for  the  production  of  a  vast  amount  of 
material  had  been  given  on  the  common  understanding 
among  the  heads  of  the  armies  that  the  war  would  not 
end  prior  to  the  summer  of  1919,  if  it  did  then.  To 
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adjudicate  on  the  losses  that  manufacturers  and  other 
producers  would  undergo  by  orders  of  the  government 
to  stop  production  might  have  been  left  to  ordinary 
judicial  tribunals  and  to  the  processes  of  litigation, 
costly  and  lingering.  But  a  special  board  was  created 
within  the  War  Department,  equipped  with  jurists  and 
technical  specialists,  and  it  has  passed  upon  30,000 
claims  that  will  call  upon  the  Treasury  for  payments 
amounting  to  $473,415,993,  with  a  net  saving  to  the 
government  of  nearly  three  billion  dollars.  Only  604 
of  those  claims  had  failed  of  settlement  on  November 
•..'ii.  Some  of  these  undoubtedly  will  find  their  wny  to 
the  Federal  Court  of  Claims. 

Certainly  it  is  a  great  feat  in  mediation  and  adjust- 
ment that  the  War  Claims  Board  has  to  its  credit;  for, 
as  Secretary  Baker  says  in  his  report  on  the  matter  to 
Congress,  "each  of  the  30,000  claims  was  a  potential 
lawsuit  .  .  .  involving  large  sums  of  money  as 
well  as  novel  and  difficult  forms  of  law  and  account- 
ancy." Hundreds  of  men  and  firms  have  been  saved  to 
solvency.  Billions  have  been  saved  to  the  taxpayers. 
Future  generations  will  escape  the  scandals  that  grow 
out  of  delay  in  settling  war  claims  until  evidence  and 
witnesses  disappear.  The  nation  has  established  a 
record  of  equity  in  dealing  with  business  that  may  well 
be  imitated  in  trading  and  commercial  circles.  And 
all  by  mediation,  conciliation,  and  adjudication,  un- 
hampered by  precedents  and  the  red  tape  of  legalism! 


INDIA'S  ALLEGED  MISRULE  by  (Jreat  Britain,  like  Ire- 
land's case  against  Great  Britain,  has  reached  the 
stage  of  open  discussion  and  formal  sympathetic  action 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  including  some  per- 
sons high  in  office,  notably  Senator  Norris  of  Nebraska. 
At  a  convention  of  Freedom  of  Friends  of  India  held 
in  Xew  York  City,  early  this  month,  a  commission  was 
named  to  proceed  to  India  and  make  investigation,  the 
presumption  being  that  full  opportunity  for  such  prob- 
ing would  be  given  by  British  officials  in  India.  The 
persons  backing  this  new  form  of  attack  on  Great 
Britain  are  in  many  cases  also  prominent  in  the  drive 
for  American  support  of  the  Irish  Republic's  demands, 
and  they  also  are  active  in  the  commission  of  investiga- 
tion of  Irish  affairs  which  has  sat  in  Washington  and 
heard  witnesses,  notably  the  widow  of  the  Mayor  of 
Cork,  Terence  MacSwiney,  who  died  in  prison  from 
self-determined  starvation.  This  pseudo-judicial  tri- 
bunal has  not  met  with  the  approval  of  the  American 
public.  It  is  deemed  to  be  presumptuous,  and  also  of- 
fensive to  a  nation  with  which  the  United  States  is  on 
friendly  terms:  and  to  be  operating  under  a  theory  of 
criticism  in  international  conduct,  which  we  would 


quite  disapprove  were  the  British  to  set  up  commissions 
in  Kngland  to  investigate  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
1  iiiicd  States.  One  direct  result  of  the  Commission's 
creation  and  its  sessions  in  Washington  has  been  to 
iiircntuate  the  differences  between  Irish  and  non-Irish 
elements  of  the  population  and  to  irritate  further  an 
already  inflamed  sore.  Similar  in  effect  has  been  the 
attack  on  the  Britisli  flag  by  Sinn  Fein  sympathizers, 
and  especially  the  flagrant  case  of  the  Union  Club's 
invasion  and  sacking  by  a  New  York  City  crowd.  The 
extreme  policy  favored  by  the  faction  of  the  Irish  in 
the  United  States  which  is  loyal  to  de  Yalera,  is  work- 
ing steadily  against  the  cause  of  Irish  independence. 
Saner  representatives  of  the  race  realize  this  and  are 
trying  to  put  on  the  brakes;  but  the  extremists  have  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Irish-American  group  with  them. 
It  would  seem  that  we  have  problems  enough  here  in 
America  without  looking  across  three  thousand  miles  of 
sea  for  new  opportunities  to  try  on  our  little  formulas 
for  uplift. 


>~r-MiK  LEAGUE  OK  NATIONS  has  begun  publication,  for 
J.  general  use,  of  all  treaties  and  international  agree- 
ments registered  with  the  secretariat.  These,  with  lit- 
erature, various  in  kind,  pertaining  to  the  League,  may 
now  be  had  at  the  League  of  Nations  Bureau,  Wool- 
worth  Building,  New  York  City.  Some  of  this  ma- 
terial is  on  file  for  reference  purposes  only,  and  some  of 
it  is  for  sale,  but  in  either  case  the  intention  is  to  make 
the  facts  available  to  as  large  a  number  of  persons  as 
possible. 


ONE  DOES  NOT  need  to  sympathize  overmuch  with 
the  Austrians  of  pre-war  days,  living  the  I^aodicean 
life  of  Vienna,  that  brilliant  and  shallow  capital,  coun- 
tenancing the  inequities  and  iniquities  of  the  Haps- 
burg  rule.  In  a  sense,  they  are  getting  a  retribution 
that  is  their  dessert.  But  the  educators,  scientists,  art- 
ists, clergy,  and  jurists,  who  arc  undernourished,  illy 
clothed,  and  without  funds,  they  do  make  a  moving 
appeal.  We  say  jurists  because  of  a  letter  which  has 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times,  written  by  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Austria,  to  whom  a 
food  draft  had  been  sent  by  a  Connecticut  judge.  In 
reply  the  jurist  wrote : 

"N'o  one  who  has  not  experienced  it  can  have  any 
conception  of  the  present  distress  in  Austria.  Your 
gift  especially  gratifies  us,  because  we  see  in  it  a  sign 
that  the  international  fellowship  of  judges  and  intel- 
lectual workers  is  not  dead,  but  forms  an  unbreakable 
bond,  uniting  the  intellectual  workers  of  all  nations. 
I  shall  share  the  good  with  the  most  needy  members  of 
the  Supreme  Court." 
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EUROPE'S  SALVATION 

By  ALFRED  H.  FRIED 

Dr.  Fried,  whose  home  is  In  Vienna,  Austria,  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  the  promotion  of  international  peace,  1911. — 
EDITOR. 

IT  is  the  most  fatal  mistake  to  believe  that  we  have 
peace  because  military  actions  have  come  to  an  end 
and  a  document  has  been  solemnly  signed.  Here  we 
see  again  the  old,  iron-clad,  time-resisting  misunder- 
standing of  the  peace  idea,  a  misunderstanding  which 
even  the  storms  of  the  World  War  could  not  drive  from 
the  minds  of  men. 

How  often  have  we  tried  to  prove  that  military 
action  alone  is  not  the  decisive  sign  of  war.  The  sys- 
tem of  international  relations  based  upon  violence  is  in 
itself  war.  It  is  war,  even  though  no  shot  be  fired. 
The  insecurity,  the  obstructions  of  life,  the  general 
antagonism,  the  conviction  that  the  existence  of  the 
other  endangers  the  own  existence,  the  constant  pre- 
paredness to  attack,  to  kill,  to  destroy,  based  upon  the 
conviction  to  be  attacked  and  destroyed  otherwise — that 
is  war.  It  has  its  latent  and  its  acute  form. 

The  nations  of  Europe  already  lived  in  a  state  of 
war  prior  to  July  28,  1914.  Then  the  latent  war 
changed  into  the  acute  form,  until  November,  1918, 
the  reversion  to  the  latent  condition  took  place.  This 
we  have  still;  still  there  is  war.  The  longed-for  peace 
is  yet  to  be  concluded. 

The  League  of  Nations  covenant  is  only  a  dawn  of 
this  coming  peace.  It  gives  to  humanity  only  an  idea 
of  what  peace  really  is :  community,  reciprocity,  equal- 
ity, basing  of  thought  and  action  upon  justice,  reign 
of  a  jointly  created  order,  placing,  of  the  power,,  to  be 
exercised  jointly,  at  the  service  of  this  order.  If  we 
had  this,  then  the  life  of  nations  could  develop  freely; 
it  would  find  no  obstacles,  only  strength — increasing 
assistance  from  the  collaborating  forces  of  all.  Every 
progress  of  any  one  nation  would  be  the  advantage  of 
the  other.  All  forces  would  work  to  the  benefit  of  all 
humanity;  no  longer  would  there  be  wasted  energy; 
death-dealing  anarchy  would  be  conquered,  and  then 
the  true  state  of  peace  would  be  reached.  But  how  far 
we  still  are  from  this  state! 

Before  the  world-catastrophe  we  were  told  that  hu- 
manity had  to  go  through  a  great  war  before  it  could 
have  true  peace.  Well,  we  have  had  this  war,  and  that 
which  it  leaves  us  is  even  more  anarchy,  even  more 
deadly  opposition  of  interests,  even  more  flagrant  latent 
war  than  we  had  before. 

The  Path  to  Salvation 

Where  is  the  path  to  salvation?  Europe  only  is  con- 
cerned. America  no  longer  seems  to  take  an  interest  in 
its  fate.  To  be  sure,  even  there  the  idea  of  solidarity 
will  break  through  again.  At  the  present  moment, 
under  the  wrought-up  passions  of  the  war,  the  ideal  has 
no  strength.  When  it  returns  it  may  be  too  late  for 
the  old  world.  Europe  must  save  herself.  She  can- 
not expect  any  help  from  abroad.  But  how  can  this 
torn,  shaken,  bleeding  mass  of  humanity  find  the 
strength  of  body  and  of  mind  that  is  needed  to  do  this 
work  ? 

In  Europe  the  World  War  has  left  no  victors.     There 


are  only  more  or  less  conquered.  England  belongs  to 
those  conquered  the  least. 

The  advantages  obtained  there  are,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, proportionate  to  the  sacrifices  made.  Therefore 
enlightenment  is  already  coming  from  England.  There 
the  idea  has  taken  root  that  soon  a  change  in  human 
relations  must  occur  or  else  death.  There  it  is  already 
known  that  the  Versailles  Treaty  cannot  be  the  basis 
for  the  new  organization  of  humanity ;  that  it  enforces 
anarchy,  and  thus  becomes  a  menace  to  the  culture 
and  existence  of  Europe. 

The  greatest  obstacle,  however,  to  having  this  wish 
changed  into  a  saving  fact  is  in  those  nations  that,  no 
matter  whether  they  are  conquered  or  victorious,  have 
lost  the  war.  They  are  France  and  Germany.  France, 
because  it  thinks  it  finds  its  best  protection  against 
'Germany  in  this  treaty.  Germany,  because,  on  account 
of  its  internal  vital  changes,  it  does  not  permit  the 
growth  of  that  confidence  which  is  a  presupposition  for 
the  change  of  the  treaty.  The  war  has  not  overcome 
the  antagonism  of  the  two  nations ;  it  has  only  made  it 
stronger. 

France  fears  its  complete  destruction  by  a  recuperat- 
ing and  recovering  Germany;  and  Germany  sees  in 
France,  which  is  afraid  of  its  (Germany's)  recupera- 
tion, the  party  principally  interested  in  keeping  it  down 
and  destroying  it.  There  we  have  international  an- 
archy in  its  highest  development,  namely,  in  that  con- 
dition where  the  mere  existence  of  one  State  means 
possibility  of  death  to  the  other.  This  terrible  an- 
tagonism between  Germany  and  France  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  result  and  the  cause  of  the  international  an- 
archy. Before  the  war  it  was  the  dangerous  disease  of 
Europe;  now  it  has  grown  to  be  the  fatal  disease  of 
the  continent.  Europe  cannot  recover  if  Germany  and 
France  see  their  own  destruction  in  the  existence  of 
the  other.  Europe  must  go  down  on  account  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  who,  in  their  mutual  denial  of  ex- 
istence, form  the  obstacle  to  the  abolition  of  world  an- 
archy and  the  foundation  of  the  saving,  peaceful  con- 
dition of  world  organization. 

The  Last  Resort 

There  is  only  one  way  to  conquer  this  obstacle,  even 
though  the  plan  leading  to  it  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  all  psychology — demand  a  reversion  of  all  senti- 
ments, an  abrupt  break  with  all  tradition.  However, 
the  magnitude  of  that  which  is  at  stake  justifies  un- 
heard-of efforts.  It  would  be  the  last  resort  still  avail- 
able. France  and  Germany  must  come  to  their  senses, 
must  recognize  the  community  of  their  interests,  and, 
penetrating  the  stream  of  blood  lying  between  them, 
arid  the  heavy  haze  of  hatred,  must  banish  the  devilish 
spook  which  condemns  them  to  mutual  destruction.  It 
is  given  into  their  hands  to  save  each  other  by  helping 
each  other.  By  doing  that  they  will  also  save  Europe. 

Germany  Should  Act  First 

The  initial  impulse,  however,  must  come  from  Ger- 
many. In  Germany  they  must  learn  to  understand 
France.  The  advantages  which  it  has  gained  in  the 
peace  treaty  are  only  of  a  moral  nature.  Materially, 
France  has  lost  the  war.  Every  Frenchman  will  admit 
that  himself.  To  be  sure,  it  has  won  Alsace-Lorraine, 
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with  l,35o,UOO  inhabitants,  but  it  has  lost  more  people 
(1,394,000  men  only).  By  decreased  birth  rate  it  has 
lost  another  1,500,000  people.  The  material  loss  of  its 
ten  departments,  which  were  among  the  richest,  is  com- 
puted to  be  130  milliards.  This  amount,  it  is  said,  shall 
be  repaid  by  Germany.  The  real  expenses  of  war  which 
it  must  bear  alone  amount  to  200  milliards,  which 
means  from  10  to  12  milliards  of  annual  interest.  Ac- 
cording to  Charles  Gide's  computation,  this  means  the 
fourth  part  of  the  income  of  every  Frenchman.  With  all 
this  heavy  load,  France  must  reckon  with  the  danger  that 
the  conquered  and  maimed  Germany  is  thinking  of 
revenge  and  is  going  to  start  a  new  war  at  an  oppor- 
tune moment.  This  enforced  preparedness  is  another 
immense  load.  Therefore  every  German  must  learn 
to  understand  why  France  exerts  all  her  strength  to  hold 
Germany  down,  never  to  let  it  come  up  again;  that,  in 
order  to  save  itself,  it  believes  in  the  necessity  of  trying 
to  destroy  Germany. 

In  ord<T  to  lighten  its  own  load,  to  obtain  reparation 
of  inflicti'il  damages.  France  ought  to  help  Germany 
in  its  economic  restoration.  But  France  must  be  afraid 
to  help  its  own  assassin  to  become  strong,  since  the 
economic  restoration  of  Germany  would  also  strengthen 
its  military  power,  as  long  as  the  German  people  re- 
main true  to  its  old  military  traditions.  And  this  old 
militaristic  Germany  will  live,  will  be  restored  and  kept 
alive  by  France,  as  long  as  the  latter,  for  fear  of  a  re- 
vengeful Germany,  intends  to  find  its  protection  in 
militarism.  If  anything  proves  the  folly  of  world  an- 
archy, it  is  the  phenomenon  that  every  action  which 
might  help  to  make  life  easier,  might  lead  to  salvation, 
at  the  same  time  engenders  death-bringing  results,  that 
every  attempt  at  salvation  simultaneously  becomes  an 
attempt  at  suicide. 

There  is  only  one  way  out  of  this  dilemma:  France 
and  Germany  must  make  peace — real  peace.  In  it 
Germany  must  assume  the  honest  obligation  to  help 
to  restore  France  economically,  and  France  must  as- 
sume the  obligation  of  a  gradual  and  systematic  re- 
duction of  the  life-restricting  and  degrading  conditions 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  By  doing  this,  France  would 
help  to  restore  Germany  economically,  but  thereby  the 
German  democracy  would  be  given  ih;it  strength  which 
will  enable  it  to  conquer  alone  its  militarists  and  na- 
tionalists. France  would  do  away  with  the  danger 
threatening  from  German  militarism.  Germany  alone 
can  save  France,  and  France  alone  can  save  Germany. 
The  sensible  people  in  both  countries  must  get  together 
to  find  this  way  out  and  to  bring  about  a  peace  congress 
of  the  representatives  of  France  and  Germany.  It  need 
not  be  a  peace  of  love  and  endearments,  but  a  treaty  in 
which  both  nations,  soberly  and  without  passion, 
merely  moved  by  self-love,  safeguard  their  common 
condition  of  life.  But  it  must  not  be  a  peace  directed 
against  another  country.  That  would  not  help  any. 
This  peace  treaty,  securing  the  life  and  the  restoration 
of  both  nations,  would  form  the  presupposition  of  the 
League  of  Nations  becoming  a  fact.  This  would  give 
to  it  a  great  historical  importance.  Humanity  would 
breathe  more  easily.  The  German-French  antagonism 
has  pulled  it  into  war :  its  rational  settlement  only 
would  bring  real  peace.  There  is  no  other  way. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  KAISER  TO 
THE  CZAR* 

By  BARON  S.  A.  KORFF.  LL  D. 

Formerly  Professor  of  Russian  Law  and  History  of  Law  at 
the  University  of  Helsingiors.  Finland,  and  the  Women's 
University  of  Petrograd,  Russia. 

THE  PUBLISHING  OF  THE  KilSEH's  LETTERS  to  the 
Czar  must  be  looked  at  as  a  great  event  for  the  his- 
torians of  that  epoch.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these 
letters  will  always  occupy  an  important  place  in  modern 
European  history.  They  are  most  interesting  as  one  of 
the  many  weighty  sources  of  our  possible  knowledge  of 
the  psychology  of  the  rulers  of  Germany  and  Russia; 
though  certainly,  taken  by  themselves,  they  are  insuf- 
ficient, as  they  give  only  one  side  of  the  picture;  the 
answers  of  the  Czar  are  still  hidden  in  the  depth  of  the 
Berlin  State  Archives.  Unfortunately,  one  cannot  hope 
for  a  speedy  release  of  those  Russian  answers,  as  they 
will  hardly  tend  to  magnify  the  Kaiser's  former  glory. 

The  historical  meaning  of  the  Kaiser's  letters  can  be 
viewed  from  three  points  of  view:  First,  as  depicting  the 
Kaiser's  role  and  policy,  explaining  at  least  some  phases 
of  Germany's  position  during  his  reign;  secondly,  as 
giving  a  most  vivid  picture  of  his  personality,  which  as 
yet  has  not  found  a  satisfying  description ;  and,  thirdly, 
as  an  influence  on  modern  events.  Their  publication  haw 
called  forth  already  a  voluminous  exchange  of  views,  es- 
pecially from  Germany. 

At  the  time  Levine's  volume  was  published,  the  main 
trend  of  the  Kaiser's  efforts  in  St.  Petersburg  was  well 
known/ because  his  telegraphic  correspondence  concern- 
ing the  proposed  treaty  with  Russia  and  France  had 
been  published  by  Mr.  Herman  Bernstein.  The  articles, 
entitled  "The  Willy-Nicky  Correspondence  during  the 
.years  1904-1907,"  gave  us  the  gist  of  the  matter,  though 
certainly  far  less  vividly  and  strongly  than  the  full  text 
of  Wilhelm's  letters. 

In  a  long  introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Levine  gives  a 
detailed  explanation  of  the  way  the  Kaiser's  letters  were 
found  and  copied  by  him  in  Russia  and  how  their  first 
appearance  in  the  press  was  met  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. Wilhelm's  letters  cover  the  period  of  practically 
the  whole  of  the  Czar's  reign,  viz.,  November,  1894,  to 
March,  1914,  their  correspondence  having  stopped  only 
very  shortly  before  the  World  War.  They  are  all  written 
in  English  and  couched  in  most  friendly  language,  end- 
ing invariably  with  kind  messages  of  love  and  greeting 
to  the  Czarina  and  signed  "most  affectionate"  or  "de- 
voted cousin  and  friend,  Willy."  They  were  usually 
dispatched  by  special  messengers  of  the  Kaiser's  or  the 
( '/:ir's  personal  suite. 

Germany's  Pre-war  Policy 

The  most  important  historical  meaning  of  this  cor- 
respondence of  the  two  deposed  monarchs  lies  certainly 
in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  pre-war  general  policy  of 
Germany,  and  hence  on  the  developments  of  these  last 
decades  in  eastern  Europe.  The  chief  fact  is  the  great 
change  of  policy  that  was  caused  by  William  turning 
his  back  on  England,  with  whom  he  was  on  very  friendly 

*  Copied  and  published  by  Isaac  Don  Levine  (New  York. 
Ffed.  A.  Stokes  Co.,  1920). 
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terms  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  and  his  turning  to 
Kussia  as  a  counter-move.  The  explanation  the  Kaiser 
gives  himself  of  this,  as  well  as  of  his  newly  developed 
hatred  of  England,  is  the  policy  of  his  uncle  Bertie ;  and 
no  impartial  observer  can  help  feeling  that  there  was 
some  justification  in  such  a  point  of  view.  King  Ed- 
ward VII  did  all  he  could  to  harm  Germany.  His  plan 
of  encirclement,  his  visit  to  Reval  in  1908,  his  unending 
intrigues  with  Russia,  France,  Italy,  etc.,  as  well  as  his 
home  armaments,  could  not  but  arouse  Germany's  sus- 
picions; and  it  is  a  very  poor  excuse  to  say  that  this 
was  done  only  in  self-defense ;  the  aggressive  element  in 
Edward's  policy  was  much  too  evident,  even  to  the  un- 
initiated. Edward  only  too  often  acted  independently 
of  his  ministers  and  sometimes  behind  their  backs  and 
probably  without  even  their  knowledge.  He  was  a  past 
master  of  personal  talks. 

Now,  it  was  Bismarck's  old,  well-established  policy,  his 
firmest  conviction  and  probably  cleverest  theory,  that 
Germany  always  ought  to  maintain  the  closest  friend- 
ship relations  with  Russia  and  the  Czars,  at  all  costs. 
The  chief  objects  of  this  policy  were  two:  as  safe  in- 
surance against  France  or  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  latter  to  prepare  a  "revanche" ;  and,  secondly,  a  best 
way  to  protect  the  institutions  of  autocracy  of  Germany 
as  well  as  Russia.  Only  by  keeping  in  close  friendly 
touch  with  Russia,  accordingly,  could  Germany  feel  safe 
on  her  western  frontier  and  maintain  her  inner  auto- 
cratic rule  of  an  irresponsible  Kaiser.  Modern  develop- 
ments have  sufficiently  proved  how  right  Bismarck  was, 
from  his  point  of  view,  no  matter  how  undemocratic  and 
reactionary  such  a  policy  might  be  deemed.  The  two 
autocracies  were  doomed  to  stand  and  fall  together,  and 
good  relations  with  Russia  did  mean  for  Germany  peace 
in  the  west. 

At  the  time  William  came  to  the  throne  he  violently 
reversed  this  policy  of  Bismarck.  He  hated  and  feared 
the  old  man,  who  was  too  strong  and  independent  for 
him.  This  partially  explains  his  immoderate  desire  to 
turn  upside  down  all  Bismarck's  achievements.  On  the 
other  hand,  William  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  to 
like  and  revere  England  and  the  English  people,  which 
accounts  for  his  early  friendship  with  that  country,  a 
friendship  which  lasted  for  several  years. 

Then  came  the  change,  caused  by  three  main  factors : 
1st,  the  astonishing  growth  of  German  expansion  in 
every  domain  and  respect,  which  turned  the  heads  of  her 
rulers,  made  them  conceited  and  overbearing  to  the 
possible  limit,  and  finally  led  to  their  own  downfall; 
2d,  the  above-mentioned  personal  policy  of  King  Ed- 
ward, which  was  irritating  and  provoking  Berlin ;  and, 
3d,  the  change  that  came  in  the  Russian  policy  in  the 
gradual  strengthening  of  her  bonds  with  France,  which 
necessarily  broke  Bismarck's  traditions. 
Hatred  of  England 

Analyzing  the  historical  events  of  this  period,  one 
must  constantly  keep  in  mind  that  Germany's  policy 
was  the  personal  policy  of  the  Kaiser;  that  he  alone 
directed  it  with  all  his  personal  impetuosity  and  passion. 
Thus,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  historically  prob- 
ably the  most  important  trait  characterizing  this  corre- 
spondence of  William  is  his  evident  and  overwhelming 
hatred  of  England.  The  force  of  this  factor  cannot  be 


denied.  Its  evidence  bursts  on  us  at  nearly  every  page 
of  these  letters,  growing  constantly  stronger  as  time 
went  on.  It  was  caused  certainly  not  only  by  the  inci- 
dents of  the  international  situation,  but  also  by  the 
inner  development  of  Germany.  William  hated  parlia- 
mentary institutions,  and  the  English  parliamentary 
rule  rightly  seemed  to  him  the  greatest  danger  to  his 
beloved  autocracy. 

His  letters  prove  clearly  how  his  dread  of  and  hatred 
of  England  gradually  grew  in  strength,  how  this  led  to 
his  planning  a  German-Russian-French  alliance,  as  a 
necessary  counter-move,  and  how  the  European  situation 
worried  him  day  and  night.  They  do  not  prove,  however, 
as  the  German  historians  try  to  state  ( for  instance,  Pro- 
fessor Goetz),  that  peace  was  the  Kaiser's  final  and  main 
object.  The  chief  indictment  against  the  Kaiser,  that 
he  willed  the  war,  still  remains  unassailable  and  unde- 
niable. •  Peace  was  necessary  to  him  only  as  long  as 
Germany,  in  his  opinion,  was  not  yet  ready  for  war ;  and 
when  the  moment  came,  when  he  thought  himself  suffi- 
ciently strong  and  prepared,  he  was  ready  to  fight  and 
discard  all  his  peace  ambitions.  The  idea  of  the  neces- 
sity and  usefulness  of  a  "preventive  war,"  with  all  its 
immoral  and  treacherous  consequences,  was  much  too 
deeply  rooted  in  the  psychology  of  the  German  ruling 
class,  Wilhelm  included. 

Studying  the  correspondence  of  the  Kaiser,  we  find 
many  interesting  details  of  the  international  events  of 
this  epoch;  no  historian  of  these  times  will  be  able  to 
avoid  investigating  these  letters.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting events  was  certainly  his  attempt  to  cajole  Nicholas 
into  an  anti-English  alliance.  As  is  known  since  the 
publication  of  the  Willy-Nicky  correspondence,  in  a  way 
he  succeeded.  The  Czar  did  give  him  his  signature  at 
Bjb'rko,  and  Witte's  efforts  could  not  destroy  this  later 
in  Berlin.  This  is  the  explanation  of  Wilhelm's  famous 
speech  from  the  palace  balcony  the  day  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war  with  Russia ;  he  was  waving  a  sheet  of  paper 
(the  treaty  with  the  Czar)  and  shouting,  "Er  hat  mir 
lelogen,  er  hat  mich  betrogen"  (He,  the  Czar,  lied  to  me 
and  deceived  me),  alluding  to  this  treaty.  At  the  time, 
the  treaty  not  being  known  to  the  outside  world,  these 
words  remained  for  a  long  while  an  unexplainable  mys- 
tery. This  incident  is  also  very  characteristic  of  the 
analysis  of  the  Kaiser's  personality. 

The  Kaiser's  Character 

The  Kaiser's  letters  are  most  interesting  and  enlight- 
ening to  any  one  who  would  like  to  study  his  impetuous 
and  unbalanced  character.  It  is  not  surprising  that  he 
stigmatized  their  publication  as  a  "dirty  violation  of 
propriety."  He  must  have  realized  very  well  what  a 
vivid  picture  his  correspondence  with  the  Czar  gave  the 
world  at  large;  how  they  divulged  some  of  his  most 
secret  political  moves  or  ambitions;  how  they  bared  his 
violent  passions  and  his  overwhelming  conceit.  The 
educated  and  enlightened  Germans  well  realize  at  present 
what  harm  was  done  to  their  people  by  such  an  uncon- 
trollable and  irresponsible  ruler.  Hardly  can  one  find 
better  proof  of  the  dangers  of  autocracy.  Maximilian 
Harden,  the  well-known  German  writer,  branded  the 
Kaiser  only  too  well.  The  less  passionate  Hans  Dehl- 
briik  concurred,  using  more  scientific  arguments  (see 
the  Preuss.  Zahrbucher).  The  letters  condsmn  Wil- 
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helm  absolutely  as  a  ruler  and  reveal  in  a  glaring  light 
all  his  governmental  theories  and  ideals,  his  hopes  and 
aspirations.  He  was  the  all-mighty  Lord,  chosen  and 
blessed  of  God,  the  super-man  of  Nietsche,  the  great 
ruler  of  the  greatest  people  on  earth.  And  yet  we  also 
see  how  limited  his  intellectual  and  political  horizons 
were;  how  little  he  realized  the  modern  trend  of  social 
development,  and  how  very  superficial  (to  say  the 
least!)  his  achievements  were — art,  literature,  and  scien- 
tific knowledge  included.  In  ordinary  life  he  probably 
would  have  been  a  very  secondary  dilettante  or  amateur 
artist  and  scientist.  The  German  governing  system,  his 
sk-rvile  entourage,  and  the  overbearing  Prussian  ruling 
class  lifted  him  up  to  undeserved  heights,  to  a  position 
<>f  which  he  was  not  in  the  least  worthy. 

Among  the  many  traits  of  William's  character,  some 
seem  very  repulsive.  Perhaps  the  worst  one,  pointed 
out  long  ago  by  the  English  press,  was  his  singular 
moral  obtuseness.  The  Jesuitic  principle,  that  the  end 
justifies  the  means,  was  constantly  supreme,  and  all  that 
seemed  good  and  useful  for  himself  was  deemed  best  for 
others.  This  does  not  in  any  way  contradict  his  possi- 
ble love  of  Germany  and  of  "his"  people.  William  was 
patriotic,  in  his  way,  and  he  no  doubt  strove  vigorously 
to  establish  the  future  happiness  of  the  German  people. 

Another  trait  of  the  Kaiser's  character,  most  unsym- 
pathetic, was  his  hypocrisy.  Ever  so  many  letters  of 
William  breathe  that  unwholesome  spirit  of  falsity.  His 
personal  opinion  of  the  Czar  must  have  been  all  the  time 
a  very  low  one,  and  yet  he  constantly  caters  hypocritically 
to  the  Czar's  pride  and  conceit.  He  flatters  him,  praises 
him,  cajoles  him,  having  invariably  a  personal  motive  or 
purpose  in  mind.  Not  a  single  letter  gives  us  a  proof 
of  real  personal  friendship.  What  the  Kaiser  wanted 
was  invariably  and  exclusively  either  Russia's  help  and 
military  assistance  or  the  strengthening  of  the  institu- 
tions of  autocracy,  mainly  of  his  own  power,  "by  the 
grace  of  God."  No  matter  what  we  think  of  William's 
other  characteristics,  hypocrisy  and  falsity  will  always 
remain  his  predominating  traits. 

What  of  the  Future 

Further,  we  come  to  the  third  element,  suggested  by 
the  analysis  of  the  Kaiser's  correspondence,  namely,  the 
possible  lessons  for  future  generations,  and  especially 
for  the  Germans.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Kaiser's 
letters  are  very  instructive  indeed. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Germans  have  reacted  in 
two  different  ways  on  the  publication  of  this  correspond- 
ence: One  group  of  writers,  among  whom  Professor 
Goetz  is  the  most  prominent,  has  tried  to  analyze  the 
correspondence  from  the  point  of  view  of  international 
politics  only;  the  other  one,  with  Harden  and  Dehlbruck 
at  their  head,  have  gone  deeper  into  the  matter,  and  have 
studied  as  well  the  relations  of  the  Kaiser,  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  German  people  at  large. 

The  first-mentioned  group  avoids  all  personal  attacks. 
They  only  point  out  the  dangers  and  consequences  of 
a  wavering,  unsteady,  haphazard  international  policy  of 
Germany  during  the  reign  of  Wilhelm.  They  are  mostly 
monarchists  and  do  not  want  to  undermine  their  main 
and  beloved  principle.  They  pimply  outline,  according 
to  their  ideals,  the  necessary  international  policy  of 
Germany.  In  most  cases  it  amounts  simply  to  the 


further  development  of  Bismarck's  policy,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  foundation  of  which  was  always  to  be  the 
friendship  and  good  understanding  with  Russia.  There 
is  no  doubt  whatever,  in  our  mind,  that  in  the  future 
this  will  certainly  be  the  basis  of  the  German  policy. 
She  will  try  to  exploit,  organize,  and  weld  the  Russian 
State,  no  matter  what  government  the  latter  may  have, 
and  she  will  have  a  faithful  and  helpful  ally  on  the 
other  side  of  Russia,  namely,  Japan. 

The  second  group  of  German  authors  who  have  written 
on  the  Kaiser's  correspondence  with  Nicholas  goes  much 
deeper  into  the  matter,  and  tries  to  show  and  prove  how 
evil  and  dangerous  the  former  autocratic  system  was  for 
Germany  or  for  any  country — really,  how  much  de- 
pended on  the  whim  of  an  unbalanced  and  mediocre 
monarch !  Time  and  again  the  German  policy  was 
changed  or  shaped  according  to  the  fleeting  mood,  the 
idiosyncrasies  or  sympathies  of  an  utterly  irresponsible 
individual,  who  could  bring  upon  his  people  incredible 
suffering. 

These  writings  have  their  own  great  meaning  and  im- 
portance, owing  to  the  fact  that  the  monarchical  parties 
in  many  countries  are  still  very  strong  and  by  no  means 
diminishing  in  influence.  Germany's  example  ought  to 
be  studied  in  this  respect;  and  the  intimate  letters  of 
Wilhelm  can  be  the  best  possible  illustration  of  what  role 
autocracy  can  play  in  the  welfare  of  a  people. 

For  the  Russian  historian  Levine's  volume  has  quite 
an  exceptional  interest.  We  can  see,  for  example,  how 
the  Kaiser  was  hypocritically  urging  the  Czar  to  with- 
stand the  Japanese  demands,  how  he  was  pressing  the 
necessity  of  a  struggle  with  Japan,  and  how  he  was 
falsely  lamenting  the  failure  of  the  Russian  armies.  We 
know  at  present  from  other  sources  that  Germany  was 
at  that  moment  counting  on  the  weakening  of  Russia, 
and  that  Wilhelm  was  quite  pleased  that  the  Japanese 
had  destroyed  the  Russian  armed  forces  for  a  long 
period  of  years  to  come.  The  more  diabolical  and  shame- 
lessly false,  therefore,  do  the  utterances  of  the  Kaiser 
appear.  I  think  this  example  is  the  limit  of  hypocrisy. 
Russia's  weakness  was  necessary  for  Germany,  in  order 
to  frustrate  any  too-close  alliance  between  St.  Petersburg 
and  Paris.  As  long  as  Russia  was  so  helpless,  France 
was  weak,  too ! 

During  the  later  period  of  social  trouble  in  Russia, 
Wilhelm  developed  a  feverish  activity  and  bombarded 
the  Czar  with  all  sorts  of  advice  and  information,  coun- 
seling him  to  grant  some  reforms,  but  certainly  to  main- 
tain at  the  same  time  the  sacred  institutions  of  au- 
tocracy. He  repeatedly  warned  Nicholas  to  "rule  in 
person,"  and  not  to  let  the  ministers  get  the  better  of 
him.  It  is  in  these  letters  of  1905-1906  that  we  find 
most  of  his  attacks  against  the  parliamentary  system  of 
government  and  his  shortsighted  outbursts  against  Eng- 
land in  particular  and  democracy  in  general.  There  no 
r  can  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  foolish  policy  of 
Nicholas  of  those  years,  which  strengthened  the  forces 
of  Russian  reaction,  was  inspired,  if  not  created,  by  the 
whisperings  from  Berlin.  William  thus  upheld  his  dear 
principle  of  autocracy  on  the  one  hand  and  further  weak- 
ened Russia  on  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  mention  the  very  deficient 
spelling  of  the  French  words  all  through  the  text  of  the 
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book.  It  is  possible,  but  not  at  all  probable,  that  the 
Kaiser  wrote  so  badly  in  French.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
these  mistakes  were  made  during  the  copying  of  Wil- 
helm's  letters,  which  is  much  more  likely,  this  fact  can- 
not help  detracting  from  the  authenticy  and  historical 
value  of  the  text.  This  would  be  especially  the  case  con- 
cerning the  text  of  the  treaties  proposed  by  the  Kaiser 
(JXL,  for  example).  Historical  writers  must  be  very 
careful,  in  consequence,  in  handling,  these  texts. 


WAR,  TAXATION,  AND  THE  HUMANITIES 

By  E.  B.  ROSA,  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington 

The  full  text  of  this  admirable  address  on  "The  Economic 
Importance  .of  the  Scientific  Work  of  the  Government"  may 
be  found  In  the  Journal  of  the  Washington  Academy  of 
Sciences,  June,  1920.  We  have  made  quotations  from  it, 
with  the  author's  permission. — EDITORS. 

OR  MANY  TEARS  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  ample  and  easily  obtained.  Taxation 
was  indirect  and  not  felt  and  many  of  the  developmental 
functions  of  the  government  were  exercised  with  little 
question  or  objection.  The  World  War  involved  enor- 
mous expenditures  and  increased  the  fixed  charges  due 
to  the  public  debt  and  other  war  obligations  to  several 
times  the  former  budget.  The  result  is  that  expendi- 
tures for  education,  scientific  research,  and  develop- 
ment work  are  severely  scrutinized,  and  the  question  is 
raised  as  to  whether  we  can  afford  to  carry  on  such 
work  on  a  generous  scale.  It  is,  of  course,  proper  that 
every  item  in  the  national  budget  be  closely  scrutinized, 
and  that  nothing  be  passed  which  cannot  justify  itself. 
It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  inquire  whether  scientific 
research  as  carried  on  by  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
luxury  or  a  necessity;  whether  it  is  something  to  be 
enjoyed  when  taxes  are  light  and  curtailed  when  taxes 
are  heavy ;  or  whether  it  is  creative  and  wealth-produc- 
ing, and  therefore  to  be  increased  and  developed  when 
expenses  are  abnormally  large  and  a  heavy  debt  must 
be  liquidated.  The  question  is,  in  short,  whether  scien- 
tific and  industrial  research  and  education  are  like  good 
seed  and  fertilizer  to  a  farmer,  which  are  essential  to 
the  best  success;  or  whether  they  are  as  luxuries  to  the 
rich,  which  consume  but  do  not  produce,  and  which 
should  be  curtailed  when  necessary  expenses  increase. 

The  National  Budget 

In  order  to  discuss  the  question  concretely  and  with 
reference  to  actual  conditions,  let  us  examine  the  na- 
tional budget  as  it  stands  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
with  appropriations  amounting  to  a  total  of  $5,686,- 
005,706,  as  given  in  the  regular  supply  bills  and  three 
deficiency  bills  prior  to  May  1,  1920.  For  convenience, 
we  may  divide  it  into  six  parts,  as  follows : 

Group  I.  Obligations  arising  from  recent 
and  previous  wars,  Including  In- 
terest on  the  public  debt,  pen- 
sions, war-risk  insurance,  re- 
habilitation and  care  of  sol- 
diers, deficit  In  the  operation  of 
railways,  expenditures  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  European  food 
relief,  and  the  bonus  to  govern- 


ment employees  to  partially 
cover  the  increased  cost  of  liv- 
ing due  to  the  war,  a  total  of. .  $3,855,482,586 

Group  II.  War  and  Navy  Departments,  ex- 
penses somewhat  above  a  per- 
manent peace-time  basis 1,424.138.677 

Group  III.  Primary  governmental  functions, 
including  Congress,  President 
and  White  House  staff,  courts 
and  penal  establishments,  De- 
partments' of  Justice,  State. 
Treasury,  Interior,  Commerce. 
Labor,  Interstate  Commerce 
and  other  commissions,  one- 
half  the  District  of  Columbia.  ' 
including  all  the  necessary 
functions  of  government  other 
than  defense,  except  the  com- '  . 
merclal  activities  of  Group  V 
and  the  research,  education, 
and  developmental  work  of 
Group  VI 181,087,225 

Group  IV.  Public  works,  including  rivers 
and  harbors,  public  buildings, 
reclamation  service,  post-roads, 
national  parks,  and  railway  in 
Alaska  168.203,557 

Group  V.  Commercial  or  self-supporting  ac- 
tivities, including  the  Post- 
Offlce,  Patent  Office,  Land  Office, 
Panama  Canal,  and  Housing 
Corporation,  which,  taken  to- 
gether, earn  their  expenses. 

Group  VI.  Research,  educational,  and  devel- 
opmental, including  the  wide 
range  of  work  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Department,  Geological 
Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  Bureau 
of  Standards,  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries, Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Women's  and 
Children's  Bureaus,  Vocational 
Education,  College  for  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arts,  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  Smithsonian 
Institution,  and  the  Public 
Health  Service 57,093,661 


Total $5,686,005,706 

The  first  two  groups  together  amount  to  92.8  per  cent 
of  the  total ;  public  works  amount  to  3  per  cent,  primary 
governmental  functions  3.2  per  cent,  and  research, 
education,  and  developmental  work  1  per  cent.  The 
population  of  the  country  being  about  110,000,000,  the 
total  budget  is  about  $50  per  year  per  capita,  of  which 
50  cents  "per  year  per  capita  is  expended  for  the  wide 
range  pf  research,  education,  and  development. 

Scientific  Research  and  War 

The  war  called  for  scientific  research  in  connection 
with  the  standardization  and  making  of  munitions,  find- 
ing and  using  substitute  materials,  locating  enemy  guns 
by  sound  and  flash  ranging,  locating  submarines,  build- 
ing and  equipping  ships  and  submarines,  building  and 
equipping  airplanes,  dirigibles,  and  balloons,  and  many 
other  major  subjects  as  well  as  countless  minor  ones. 
This  called  for  well-equipped  scientific  laboratories  and 
the  trained  personnel  of  research  workers  and  assistants. 
The  government  laboratories  were  utilized  to  the  limit 
of  their  capacity,  and  all  kinds  of  makeshift  facilities 
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were  pressed  into  service.  If  preparations  had  been 
begun  several  years  before,  it  is  needless  to  say  results 
would  have  been- obtained  sooner  and  the  war  appreci- 
ably shortened.  In  view  of  this  experience  and  the 
probability  that  science  and  technology  will  be  no  less 
important  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  the  question 
naturally  arises  whether  the  government  is  making  ade- 
quate preparation  for  scientific  research  as  a  part  of  its 
program  of  military  preparedness.  In  time  of  war  the 
civil  branches  of  the  government  will  be  called  upon 
immediately,  and  they  will  be  able  to  render  invaluable 
service  if  they  are  adequately  equipped  and  manned. 
In  the  meantime,  pending  the  arrival  of  the  war,  which 
we  hope  will  never  come,  they  will  be  able  to  render  use- 
ful service  in  civil  problems  and  so  be  more  than  self- 
supporting.  This  kind  of  preparation  for  war,  which 
adds  nothing  to  the  military  budget  if  the  civil  depart- 
ments are  adequately  supported,  should  appeal  to  all  as 
practicable  and  desirable. 

Summary  of  the  Argument 

The  Federal  Government,  having  emerged  from  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  War,  finds  itself  with  a  large 
debt  and  heavy  annual  charges  caused  by  the  war. 
These,  together  with  the  current  cost  of  the  army  and 
navy,  amount  for  the  present  fiscal  year  to  92.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  budget.  The  cost  of  public  works  and 
the  necessary  administrative  cost  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment amounts  to  6.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  There 
remains  1  per  cent  for  a  large  number  of  governmental 
ties  classed  as  research,  educational,  and  develop- 
mental. The  question  arises  whether,  in  the  interest  of 
economy  and  efficiency,  the  1  per  cent  shall  be  de- 
creased; or,  because  this  work  is  constructive  and  of 
great  economic  value,  it  shall  be  increased,  possibly 
doubled.  *  *  *  This  consideration  should  appeal 
to  legislators  and  business  men  alike;  namely,  thai  >•>- 
search  and  development  work  by  the  government  dn 
ir  ?alth.  and  thf.  hunlm  of  taxation  if  thereby  light' 


IT  IS  REPORTED 

That  only  33  1/3  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Chi- 
cago is  American. 

That  census  figures  in  Japan  show  the  death  rate  to 
be  gaining  over  the  birth  rate. 

That  Havana,  Cuba,  has  the  reputation  of  being  th.- 
richest  city  per  capita,  in  the  world. 

That  for  reasons  of  economy  the  German  Government 
has  decided  to  close  a  number  of  German  universities. 

That  diplomatic  relations  between  Germany  and 
Brazil,  which  wpre  broken  off  in  1917,  have  again  been 
resumed. 

That  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  still  keeping  overseas  no 
fewer  than  615  American  men  and  women  engaged  in 
various  services. 

That  7,000  workers  in  the  linen  industry,  out  of  a 
t»tal  of  13,000,  are  without  work  in  the  Ghent  district, 
owing  to  the  shortage  of  raw  materials. 

That  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  suggested  the  breeding  of  skunks  as  a  means  of 
stabilizing  the  "depressed  fur  market." 

That  the  city  of  Chicago  is  spending  $150,000  yearly 
to  serve  meals  to  children  from  needy  homes,  about 
50,000  children  of  school  age  being  fed  daily. 

That  Berlin  University  has  advised  its  students  not  to 
take  up  dentistry  as  a  career  as  the  training  is  very 
expensive  and  chances  of  financial  success  very  poor. 

That  the  results  of  experiments  in  Dresden  in  the 
manufacture  of  German  porcelain  money  are  considered 
unsatisfactory,  and  that  the  "coins"  will  not  be  put  into 
circulation. 

That  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  great  international  ex- 
hibition in  Philadelphia  in  1926  to  celebrate  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. 

That  Francisco  de  k  Barra,  former  provisional  presi- 
dent of  Mexico,  is  to  be  president  of  the  mixed  Franco- 
Austrian  Arbitration  Commission  established  by  the 
Treaty  of  St.  Germain. 

That  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  British  Columbia  has 
declared  ultra  vires  and  contrary  to  treaty  engagements 
with  Japan,  recent  provincial  legislation  prohibiting  the 
employment  of  Japanese  laborers. 

That  Gianni  Caproni,  the  airplane  inventor,  is  now 
completing  plans  for  a  giant  plane  to  carry  300  persons 
across  the  Atlantic  in  abouj  thirty-six  hours,  the  plane 
being  designed  with  dining  and  sleeping  accomodation*. 
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That  the  American  Red  Cross  has  given  to  the  League 
of  Red  Cross  Societies  500,000  suits  of  reconditioned 
underwear  and  100,000  pairs  of  rubber  gloves,  for  use 
in  the  campaign  against  typhus  throughout  Central 
Europe. 

That  the  Northern  Peace  Union  of  Stockholm  has 
petitioned  the  King  of  Sweden  to  introduce  English  as 
the  fundamental  foreign  language  to  be  taught  in  all 
State-aided  schools,  in  order  to  facilitate  international 
communication. 

That  German  public  opinion  looks  with  disfavor  on 
•  the  granting  of  a  Nobel  Prize  to  President  Wilson, 
aDeging  that  he  has  been  responsible  for  post-war  dif- 
ficulties for  Germany  tending  to  make  her  punishment 
greater. 

That  a  Mandarin  Version  of  the  Chinese  Bible  has 
been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $700,000,  after  twenty-five 
years'  work  on  the  part  of  translators,  thus  making  the 
Bible  accessible  to  over  400,000,000,  that  is  to  say,  to 
one-fourth  the  population  of  the  world. 

That  wireless  telephone  messages  from  England  were 
plainly  heard  in  Geneva  at  a  demonstration  recently 
given  by  William  Marconi,  and  that  newspaper  men  in 
attendance  at  the  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations 
plainly  heard  messages  spoken  500  miles  away. 

That  Germany,  through  private  initiative,  is  estab- 
lishing in  all  her  large  cities  "High  Schools  of  Poli- 
tics," which,  according  to  their  founder,  Professor  Er- 
nest Jaeckh,  are  to  "reduce  politics  to  a  science  and  re- 
store the  nation's  greatness  by  peaceful  methods." 

That  the  five  Central  American  countries,  at  their 
conference  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  this  month,  have 
practically  perfected  a  federation,  and  worked  out  a 
plan  of  joint  governmental  action  and  ultimate  merger 
in  which  organized  labor  is  to  have  its  recognition. 

That  the  foreign  trade  of  Germany  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1919  was  as  follows :  imports,  3,339,000,000 
marks;  exports,  1,169,000,000  marks;  during  the  first 
five  months  of  1920  these  have  increased  to  28,480,000,- 
000  marks  for  imports  and  23,688,000,000  for  exports. 

That  St.  Mihiel,  where  American  troops  did  some  of 
their  most  heroic  fighting,  is  to  have  a  unique  memorial, 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  America  having  made  an  ap- 
propriation to  be  used  in  co-operation  with  the  French 
Government  for  the  establishment  of  a  model  childrens' 
hospital.  • 

That  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Rome,  has  decided  to  place  on  the  walls  of  the  handsome 
building,  provided  for  it  by  Italy,  a  tablet  in  memory  of 
David  Lubin,  the  American  Jew,  who  conceived  the 
plan  of  the  Institute,  was  its  founder  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  King  of  Italy,  and  served  as  the  first 
representative  of  the  Unitea  States  on  its  governing 
board. 


That  the  British  Government,  with  the  Premier 
especially  eager,  is  seriously  considering  naming  a 
woman  for  the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  stationed  pos- 
sibly in  Washington  as  a  first  experiment ;  a  person  who 
would  act  as  a  go-between  on  all  issues  having  to  do 
with  women,  children,  public  health  and  social  evils. 
Lady  Astor  is  sponsor  of  the  plan. 

That  Sidney  Webb,  the  eminent  English  sociologist,  is 
urging  twin  parliaments  for  the  National  government, 
one  for  functioning  in  the  political  field  and  having  to 
do  with  national  defense  and  the  maintenance  of  order ; 
and  the  other  a  social  parliament,  dealing  with  the  na- 
tion's economic  resources,  and  its  cultural  development, 
the  people's  health,  education  and  taxation. 

That,  inadequate  as  the  expenditures  for  education  in 
the  United  States  are,  figures  compiled  in  the  Bureau  of 
Education  show  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  now  paying  annually  for  education  as  much,  if  not 
more,  than  the  total  paid  for  education  by  the  peoples 
of  all  other  countries;  that  is,  half  the  total  expendi- 
tures for  education,  elementary,  secondary,  and  higher, 
of  the  whole  world  are  made  in  the  United  States,  which 
contains  approximately  one-seventeenth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  world. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

President  Wilson's  Message  to  Congress- 
Opinions  of  Political  Leaders- 
Conferences  at  Marion 

President  Wilson,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  December  7, 
made  no  specific  reference  to  the  League  or  to  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  toward  it ;  but  in  general  terms  he  had 
the  following  words  to  say  about  the  ideals  of  the  nation 
and  their  relation  to  contemporary  domestic  and  foreign 
duties : 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress: 

When  I  addressed  myself  to  performing  the  duty  laid  upon 
the  President  by  the  Constitution,  to  present  to  you  an  an- 
nual report  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  I  found  my  thought 
dominated  by  an  immortal  sentence  of  Abraham  Lincoln's: 
"Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith 
let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it" — a  sentence 
immortal  because  it  embodies  in  a  form  of  utter  simplicity 
and  purity  the  essential  faith  of  the  nation,  the  faith  in 
which  it  was  conceived  and  the  faith  in  which  it  has  grown 
to  glory  and  power.  With  that  faith  and  the  birth  of  a  na- 
tion founded  upon  it  came  the  hope  into  the  world  that  a 
new  order  would  prevail  throughout  the  affairs  of  mankind, 
an  order  in  which  reason  and  right  would  take  precedence 
of  covetousness  and  force,  and  I  believe  that  I  express  the 
wish  and  purpose  of  every  thoughtful  American  when  I  say 
that  this  sentence  marks  for  us  in  the  plainest  manner  the 
part  we  should  play  alike  in  the  arrangement  of  our  do- 
mestic affairs  and  in  our  exercise  of  influence  upon  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  By  this  faith,  and  by  this  faith  alone, 
can  the  world  be  lifted  out  of  its  present  confusion  and 
despair.  It  was  this  faith  which  prevailed  over  the  wicked 
force  of  Germany.  You  will  remember  that  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  the  war  came  when  the  German  people  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  conscience  of  the  world  and 
realized  that  right  was  everywhere  arrayed  against  the 
wrong  that  their  government  was  attempting  to  perpetrate. 
I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  true  to  say  that  this  was  the 
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faith  which  won  the  war.  Certainly  this  Is  the  faith  with 
which  our  gallant  men  went  Into  the  field  and  out  upon  the 
seas  to  make  sure  of  victory. 

Democracy's  Mission 

This  is  the  mission  upon  which  democracy  cnrne  Into  the 
world.  Democracy  Is  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  the  Indi- 
vidual to  live  and  to  be  treated  justly  as  against  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  any  combination  of  Individuals  to  make  laws 
which  will  overburden  him  or  which  will  destroy  his  equal- 
ity among  his  fellows  In  the  matter  of  right  or  privilege, 
and  I  think  we  all  realize  that  the  day  has  come  when  de- 
mocracy Is  being  put  upon  Its  final  test.  The  old  world  Is 
Just  now  suffering  from  a  wanton  rejection  of  the  principle 
of  democracy  and  a  substitution  of  the  principle  of  autocracy 
as  asserted  in  the  name,  but  without  the  authority  and  sanc- 
tion, of  the  multitude.  This  Is  the  time  of  all  others  when 
.Ifiii.M-rary  should  prove  Its  purity  and  its  spiritual  power  to 
prevail.  It  is  surely  the  manifest  destiny  of  the  United 
States  tn  lead  in  the  attempt  to  make  this  spirit  prevail. 

Two  Ways  to  Assist 

There  are  two  ways  In  which  the  United  States  ran  assist 
to  accomplish  this  great  object :  First,  by  offering  the  el- 
ample  within  her  own  bonlcis  of  the  will  and  power  of 
democracy  to  make  and  enforce  laws  which  are  unquestion- 
ably just  and  which  are  equal  In  their  administration — laws 
which  secure  its  full  right  to  labor  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  safeguard  the  integrity  of  property,  and  particularly 
of  that  property  which  is  devoted  to  the  development  of 
Industry  and  the  Increase  of  the  necessary  wealth  of  the 
world.  Second,  by  standing  for  right  and  justice  as  toward 
Individual  nations.  The  law  of  democracy  is  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak,  and  the  influence  of  every  democracy 
in  the  world  should  be  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  nation, 
the  nation  which  Is  struggling  toward  Its  right  and  toward 
Its  proper  recognition  and  privilege  in  the  family  of  nations. 
The  United  States  cannot  refuse  this  role  of  champion  with- 
out putting  the  stigma  of  rejection  upon  the  great  and  de- 
voted men  who  brought  its  government  Into  existence  and 
established  It  In  the  face  of  almost  universal  opposition  and 
Intrigue,  even  In  the  face  of  wanton  force,  as,  for  example, 
against  the  orders  in  council  of  Great  Britain  and  the  arbi- 
trary Napoleonic  decrees,  which  involved  us  in  what  we 
know  as  the  War  of  1812.  I  urge  you  to  consider  that  the 
display  of  an  immediate  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  remedy  any  injustices  or  evils  that  may  have  shown 
themselves  in  our  own  national  life  will  afford  the  most 
effectual  offset  to  the  forces  of  <-haos  and  tyranny  which  are 
playing  so  disastrous  a  part  in  the  fortunes  of  the  free  peo- 
ples of  more  than  one  part  of  the  world.  The  United  States 
la  of  necessity  the  sample  democracy  of  the  world,  and  the 
triumph  of  democracy  depends  ui>on  Its  success. 

OPINIONS  OF  POLITICAL  LEADERS 

I'resldent-elect  Harding,  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate, 
December  6,  in  which  he  bade  farewell  to  that  body,  said: 

We  are  facing  no  easy  task.  We  have  our  full  part  In  the 
readjustment  of  human  affairs,  after  the  world  tumult.  We 
have  our  tasks  at  home,  we  have  our  part  in  the  inevitable 
work  of  the  civilized  world.  I  am  sure  that  the  necessity  of 
wine  solution  will  Inspire  us  to  work  together,  to  take  com- 
mon counsel,  to  be  tolerant  of  one  another  and  give  the  best 
which  Is  In  all  of  us  to  attain  the  ends  which  become  our 
Republic  at  home  and  will  maintain  its  high  place  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California,  on  December  5th, 
lu  an  interview,  said  that  he  would  continue  to  fight  against 
the  League  "to  the  finish" : 

It  Is  unthinkable,  after  the  recent  election,  that  the  United 
States  will  t>e  taken  into  the  League.  The  Republican  plat- 
form, the  utterances  of  President-elect  Harding,  the  prom- 
ises mad*  the  American  people,  to  which  they  so  overwhelm- 


ingly responded,  will  keep  us  out  of  any  entangling  alliances 
and 'specially  out  of  the  League. 

The  election  presented  the  contrast  between  just  common 
folks  and  the  intelllgencla.  The  common  folks  made  up 
their  minds  about  the  League  and  voted  their  belief,  no 
matter  what  their  political  party.  The  victory  in  the  elec- 
tion was  a  victory  of  sturdy  citizenship  or  common  folks 
who  desired  to  be  just  Americans. 

Senator  Borah  has  announced  his  program  for  the  United 
States  and  the  policy  for  which  he  will  stand  In  his  speeches 
and  by  his  votes  in  the  Senate.  He  would — 

1.  Pass  the  Knox  resolution,  declaring  a  status  of  peace 
with  Germany. 

2.  Declare  in  favor  of  recodlflcatlon  and  simplification  of 
international  law. 

3.  I. \painl  The  Hague  Tribunal,  giving  it  greater  powers 
in  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  nations. 

4.  Declare  that  all  territory  seized  by  nations  in  the  peace 
settlement  shall  be  given  back  to  the  countries  from  which 
it  was  appropriated. 

5.  Provide  for  settlement  of  all  disputes  by  the  interna- 
tional court  without  resort  to  war. 

NO  ACTION  BY  CONGRESS  AT  SHORT  SESSION 

On  December  8  it  was  announced  that  the  Republican 
leaders  had  decided  not  to  take  any  action  on  the  Knox 
peace  resolution  at  the  short  session  of  Congress  which  now 
is  sitting;  and,  moreover,  that  nothing  would  be  done  to 
remove  from  control  of  the  Foreign  Relations'  Committee 
the  treaty  providing  that  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  should  come  to  the  aid  of  France  in  case  of  attack. 

MARION  CONFERENCES 

Early  lu  December,  after  his  return  from  his  trip  to 
1'auama,  Mr.  Harding  went  to  Marlon  and  began  a  series  of 
conferences  with  men  of  both  parties  respecting  the  wise 
course  of  policy  toward  the  League  to  be  followed  by  him  and 
by  the  majority  back  of  him  in  the  Congress  that  will  meet 
probably  in  March,  1921. 

On  the  10th  he  said  to  a  ffetc  York  Timet  correspondent : 

I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  middle  ground  there  is  on 
which  we  can  unite  American  public  opinion  In  the  matter  of 
foreign  policies.  As  you  know,  I  am  desirous  of  talking  not 
only  with  pro- Leaguers  but  Irr^concllables,  those  who  would 
have  us  play  our  full  part  in  the  world  and  those  who  would 
have  America  retain  her  freedom.  Between  the  two  it  would 
seem  probable  that  we  can  find  some  middle-ground  view- 
point that  possibly  has  not  been  brought  out  before,  one  to 
which  all  shades  of  American  public  opinion  will  agree. 

In  this  I  am  carrying  out  my  campaign  promises  to  sift 
and  combine  the  best  opinion  on  foreign  relations.  It  may 
be  impracticable,  but  as  present  I  am  not  of  that  opinion. 

The  I'resident-elect  declined  to  divulge  the  topics  he  in- 
tended discussing  with  his  visitors,  but  said : 

I  expect  to  talk  with  at  least  a  hundred  people  on  this 
matter.  Later,  but  not  now,  It  may  be  desirable  to  give  out 
an  outline  of  our  conclusions. 

On  the  llth  he  had  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  as  a  guest  and 
adviser.  Mr.  Hoover,  commenting  on  the  conference,  said: 

We  talked  over  the  League  situation,  of  course.  I  have 
always  been  In  favor  of  taking  this  League  and  the  peace 
treaty  and  modifying  them.  I  see  no  use  in  reopening  the 
10,000  questions  which  have  been  closed  and  committed  to 
documents.  It  must  be  substantially  changed  In  machinery 
and  in  other  ways,  we  all  know,  but  I  believe  it  can  be  done 
and  other  members  of  the  League  will  show  an  inclination 
to  follow  America's  lead. 
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Mr.  HooviT  also  laid  before  Mr.  Harding  his  own  prescrip- 
tion for  a  restoration  of  sound  conditions  in  Europe,  as  fol- 
lows: 

First.  Extension  of  credits  to  European  countries  to  revive 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  States.  The  extension  of 
credits  should  amount  to  an  investment  of  American  capital 
in  European  enterprises  with  the  definite  idea  of  putting  the 
European  nations  on  their  feet  and  getting  them  back  to 
work: 

Second.  Determination  of  the  exact  amount  and  terms  of 
the  indemnity  Germany  must  pay,  as  the  only  means  of 
restoring  industrial  and  agricultural  activity  in  Germany. 

Third.  Adoption  of  some  plan  to  put  Russia  back  In  the 
ranks  of  producing  nations. 

THE  HARVEY  PLAN 

From  the  Harding  headquarters  there  issued  on  the  13th 
the  following  statement  of  a  plan  favored  by  "Colonel" 
George  B.  Harvey  and  discussed  by  him  and  Mr.  Harding. 
It  read : 

The  whole  topic  of  discussion  between  the  two  has  been  a 
proposal  which  dwarfs  all  previous  propositions  designed  to 
perpetuate  peace  and  to  democratize  the  world.  It  was,  in 
brief,  that  the  United  States  should  stand  as  a  sponsor  for 
an  association  of  peoples  who  should  pledge  their  respective 
governments  for  all  time  never  to  engage  in  offensive  warfare 
untH  the  question  will  be  submitted  to,  and  decided  by,  the 
people  themselves. 

The  President-elect  declined  to  discuss  the  latter,  but 
Colonel  Harvey,  while  disclaiming  any  authority  to  speak 
for  him,  personally  espoused  the  Idea  with  vigor,  and  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  a  practicable  plan  could  be  devised 
through  friendly  consultation  and  helpful  co-operation  with 
other  nations.  Of  the  merits  of  the  proposal,  if  it  can  be 
made  effective,  he  thought  there  could  not  be  any  doubt  in 
any  mind  sensitive  to  the  highest  ideals  and  most  worthy 
traditions  of  America. 

MR.  ROOT  IN  CONFERENCE 

On  the  13th  Mr.  Harding  had  a  three-hours'  conference 
with  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  in  which  the  latter  gave  special  atten- 
tion to  description  of  the  plan  for  the  International  Court  of 
the  League,  which,  the  same  day,  was  being  approved,  with- 
out any  compulsory  feature,  by  the  Assembly  at  Geneva. 
After  the  conference  with  the  President-elect  Mr.  Root  gave  to 
the  press  a  detailed  resume  of  the  history  of  the  movement 
in  this  country  for  settlement  of  international  disputes  by 
arbitration  and  by  adjudication,  and  he  explained  how  the 
plan  for  which  he  was  contending  would  go  beyond  the  work 
of  The  Hague  conferences  and  provide  the  League  with  an 
indispensable  instrument  of  service. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  JURISTS 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations,  meeting  at  Gen- 
eva, has  made  certain  fundamental  changes  in  the  project 
submitted  by  the  Committee  of  Jurists,  which  met  at  The 
Hague  during  June  and  July.  The  essential  changes  are  in 
Articles  34,  36,  37.  The  original  of  each  of  these  articles, 
together  with  its  revised  form,  follows : 

Article  34  (original). 

Between  States  which  are  members  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  .(and  this  without 


any  special  convention  giving  it  jurisdiction )   to  hear  and 
determine  cases  of  a  legal  nature,  concerning — 

(a)  The  interpretation  of  a  treaty; 

(6)   Any  question  of  international  law; 

(c)  The  existence  of  any  fact  which,  if  established, 

would  constitute  a  breach  of  an  international 
obligation ; 

(d)  The  nature  or  extent  of  reparation  to  be  made  for 

the  breach  of  an  international  obligation ; 

(e)  The  interpretation  of  a  sentence  passed  by  the 

court. 

The  court  shall  Wso  take  cognizance  of  all  disputes  of  any 
kind  which  may  be  submitted  to  it  by  a  general  or  particular 
convention  between  the  parties. 

In  the  event  of  a  dispute  as  to  whether  a  certain  case' 
comes  within  any  of  the  categories  above  mentioned,  the 
matter  shall  be  settled  by  the  decision  of  the  court. 

Article  34  (as  adopted). 

Without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  the  parties,  according  to 
Article  12  of  the  Covenant,  to  submit  disputes  between  them 
either  to  judicial  settlement  or  arbitration  or  to  inquiry  by 
the  Council,  the  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  (and  this  with- 
out any  special  agreement  giving  It  jurisdiction)  to  hear  and 
determine  disputes  the  settlement  of  which  is  by  treaties  in 
force  entrusted,  to  it  or  to  the  tribunal  instituted  by  the 
League  of  Nations. 

Article  36  (original). 

The  court  shall  give  an  advisory  opinion  upon  any  ques- 
tion or  dispute  of  an  international  nature  referred  to  it  by 
the  Council  or  Assembly. 

When  the  court  shall  give  an  opinion  on  a  question  of  an 
international  nature  which  does  not  refer  to  any  dispute  that 
may  have  arisen,  it  shall  appoint  a  special  commission  of 
from  three  to  five  members. 

When  it  shall  give  an  opinion  upon  a  question  which  forms 
the  subject  of  an  existing  dispute,  it  shall  do  so  under  the 
same  conditions  as  if  the  case  had  been  actually  submitted 
to  it  for  decision. 

Article  36  (as  adopted). 

When  the  parties  to  a  dispute  agree  to  submit  it  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice, 
•the  court  shall,  in  the  first  place,  apply  the  rules  of  pro- 
cedure which  may  have  been  laid  down  in  the  agreement, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  in  so  far  as  they  are  applicable,  the 
rules  of  procedure  contained  in  The  Hague  Convention  of 
1907  for  the  pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes, 
always  provided  such  rules  are  consistent  with  the  provisions 
of  Articles  l-3fi,  37.  :;<),  4!>.  and  59  of  the  present  convention. 

Article  37  (original). 

The  official  language  of  the  court  shall  be  French. 
The  court  may,  at  the  request  of  the  contesting  parties, 
authorize  another  language  to  be  used  before  it. 

Article  37  (as  adopted). 

The  official  languages  of  the  court  shall  be  French  and 
English.  If  the  parties  agree  that  the  case  shall  be  con- 
ducted in  French,  the  judgment  will  be  delivered  in  French. 
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If  the  parties  agree  that  the  case  shall  U-  cnndm-led  in 
Kngllsb,  the  judgment  will  be  delivered  in  English. 

In  the  absence  of  an  agreement  as  to  which  language  shall 
in-  employed,  each  party  may,  In  the  pleadings,  use  the 
language  which  it  prefers ;  the  decision  of  the  court  will  be 
given  in  both  languages.  In  this  case  the  court  will  at  the 
same  time  determine  which  of  the  two  texts  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  authoritative. 

The  court  may.  at  the  request  of  the  parties,  authorize  a 
language  other  than  French  or  English  to  be  used. 


ARMENIA,  THE  POWERS,  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

On  November  25  the  Council  of  the  League,  after  receipt 
of  news  from  Armenia  Indicating  the  gravity  of  the  situa- 
tion, sent  out  a  call  to  the  nations  signatory  to  the  treaty, 
asking  some  one  or  more  of  them  to  act  as  mediator  between 
Mustapha  Kemul  Pasha,  the  leader  of  the  Turkish  National- 
ist Party,  and  the  Armenians.  In  addition,  the  appended 
communication  was  dispatched  by  cable  to  President  Wilson. 
It  read: 

The  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations  passed  on  Novem- 
ber 22  a  resolution  couched  in  the  following  terms:  "The 
Assembly,  anxious  to  co-operate  with  the  Council  in  order 
to  put  an  end  within  the  shortest  time  possible  to  the  horrors 
of  the  Armenian  tragedy,  has  requested  the  Council  to  arrive 
at  an  understanding  with  the  governments  with  the  view  of 
entrusting  a  power  with  the  task  of  taking  necessary  meas- 
ures to  stop  hostilities  between  the  Kemallsts  and  the  Ar- 
menians." 

The  Council  of  the  League  has,  after  consideration,  de- 
cided to  transmit  this  resolution  to  the  governments  of  all 
States  members  of  the  I-eague  and  also  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  The  object  is  to  find  a  power  which 
will  use  its  good  offices  to  put  an  end  as  speedily  as  possible 
to  the  present  terrible  tragedy. 

The  proposal  does  not  involve  a  repetition  of  the  Invita- 
tion to  accept  a  mandate  for  Armenia.  The  Council  does 
not  wish  to  suggest  an  assumption  of  duties  which  might  be 
unwelcomed,  but  has  felt  bound  to  offer  to  the  United  States 
the  opportunity  of  undertaking  this  humanitarian  task,  since 
the  fate  of  Armenia  always  has  been  of  special  interest  to 
the  American  people,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  already  agreed  to  delimit  the  boundaries  of  that  country. 
As  the  matter  is  of  great  urgency,  the  Council  ventures  to 
ask  for  a  reply  with  the  shortest  possible  delay. 

PRESIDENT  WILSON'S  GUARDED  REPLY 

iilent  Wilson,  on  November  30,  In.  a  guarded  commu- 
nication, making  clear  the  limitations  under  which  be  must 
act,  accepted  the  post  of  mediator.  He  said  : 

Pretident  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nation*,  Geneva. 

Switzerland: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  cabled 
message,  setting  forth  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  League  of  Nations,  requesting  the  Council  of  the 
league  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  the  governments 
with  a  view  to  entrusting  a  power  with  the  task  of  taking 
the  nwossnry  nica>ii>v-  !<•  ^t.'p  the  hostilities  in  Armenia. 

Yon  offer  to  the  United  States  the  opportunity  of  under- 
taking the  hnmanltarliin  tusk  of  using  its  good  offices  to  end 
the  present  tragedy  being  enacted  in  Armenia,  and  you  as- 
-ure  me  that  your  proposal  involves  no  repetition  of  the 
invitation  to  accept  a  mandate  for  Armenia. 

While  the  Invitation  to  accept  a  mandate  for  Armenia  has 
rejected  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  this  coun- 
try has  re|ieated!y  declared  its  solicitude  for  the  fate  and 
\i-inenlan  people.  In  a  manner  and  to  im  ex- 


tent  that  justifies  you  in  saying  that  the  fate  of  A 
has  always  been  of  special  Interest  to  the  American  \» 

Personal  Mediation  Offered 

I  am  without  authorization  to  offer  or  employ  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  any  project  for  the  relief  of 
Armenia,  and  any  material  contributions  would  require  the 
authorization  of  the  Congress  which  is  now  in  session  ami 
whose  action  I  could  not  forecast.  I  am  willing,  however, 
upon  assurances  of  the  moral  and  diplomatic  support  of  tin- 
principal  powers,  and  in  a  spirit  of  sympathetic  response  to 
the  request  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  use 
my  good  offices  and  to  proffer  my  personal  mediation  through 
a  representative  whom  I  may  designate,  to  end  the  hostili 
ties  now  being  waged  against  the  Armenian  people  and  to 
bring  peace  and  accord  to  the  contending  parties,  relylni: 
upon  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  surest  to  me 
the  avenues  through  which  my  proffer  should  be  conveyed 
and  the  parties  to  whom  It  should  be  addressed. 

WOODEOW  WILSON. 

AMERICAN  LOAN  PROPOSED 

President  Wilson,  In  his  message  to  Congress,  December  7, 
said: 

In  response  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the  impulse  of  sym- 
pathy and  opinion  throughout  the  United  States,  I  earnestly 
suggest  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  make  to  the  struggling  government  of  Ar- 
menia such  a  loan  as  was  made  to  several  of  the  allied  gov- 
ernments during  the  war;  and  I  would  also  suggest  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  provide  in  the  legislation  Itself  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  money  thus  loaned  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  a  commission,  or  at  least  a  commissioner, 
from  the  United  States,  In  order  that  revolutionary  tenden- 
cies within  Armenia  itself  might  not  be  afforded  by  the  loan 
a  further  tempting  opportunity. 

ARMENIA'S  HOME  TROUBLES 

• 
Prior  to  sending  his  reply  the  President  had  forwarded 

to  the  League  officials  his  report  as  their  agent  In  reporting 
on  suitable  boundaries  for  Armenia  that  should  receive  the 
League's  protection.  But  while  the  League's  officials  were 
considering  ways  and  means  of  giving  effect  to  the  mediat- 
ing enterprise  on  terms  laid  by  President  Wilson,  the  Turk- 
ish Nationalists  and  the  Armenians  were  facing  a  proposi- 
tion laid  down  in  the  following  terms : 

First.  Armenia  shall  renounce  its  benefits  under  the  Sevres 
Treaty. 

Second.  Armenia  shall  adopt  a  friendly  policy  toward 
Turkey. 

Third.  Turks  living  within  the  Republic  of  Armenia  shall 
receive  full  protection. 

Moreover,  the  Armenians  had  to  consider  the  intimate  re- 
lations existing  between  the  Turkish  Nationalists  and  the 
Russian  Government,  broadly  set  forth  In  the  following  plat- 
form of  co-operative  action  in  the  Near  East : 

1.  Assurance  on  the  territorial  integrity  of  Turkey  and 
restoration  of  Turkish  administration  in  regions  entirely  in- 
habited by  Turks. 

2.  Turkish  control  to  bo  established  in  the  new  States  of 
Arabia  and  Syria. 

3.  Facilities  to  be  accorded  Russian  delegates  with  a  view 
io  the  development  of  communism  In  Turkey. 

4.  Russia  and  Turkey  agree  to  'liberate  Moslem  countries, 
such  as  India,  Algeria,  Egypt,  Morocco,  and  Tunisia  from 
foreign  yoke  and  grant  them  independence." 

5.  Russia    recognizes    the    independence    of   the    Moslem 
States  In  her  territory  and  guarantees  their  Integrity. 

6.  Russia    aerees   to  zrnnt  financial   and.  material   aid   to 
Turkey. 
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7.  Russia  agrees  to  dispatch  two  army  corps,  followed  by 
more  if  necessary. 

8.  Hostilities  may  be  continued  against  the  Entente  with- 
out previous  reference  to  the  national  councils  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

On  December  3  it  was  announced  that  the  Armenian  Re- 
public had  agreed  to  become  friendly  in  its  relations  with 
Russia,  and  that  the  latter  power,  in  consequence,  had  called 
off  the  attacks  of  the  Turkish  Nationalists  and  of  its  own 
forces,  and  that  Armenia  was  "at  peace." 

Naturally,  this  "accomplished  fact"  disconcerted  the  major 
powers  of  the  West;  it  made  of  none  effect  the  negotiations 
of  the  League  for  "mediation"  and  at  once  made  perilous  the 
remedial  labors  of  the  Near  East  Relief  Fund  representa- 
tives, who  are  under  the  ban  of  the  Russian  Government. 


with  the  governments  of  the  members  of  the  League  in  be- 
ginning the  preliminary  work  necessary  for  ultimate  success 
and  to  lend  to  the  present  effort  an,  assistance  which  can  in 
no  way  encroach  upon  its  own  perfect  liberty  of  action. 


THE  MILITARY,  NAVAL,  AND  AIR 
COMMISSION 

Wishing  to  have  the  United  States  represented  in  a  "con- 
sultative" capacity  on  the  League's  permanent  military, 
naval,  and  air  commission,  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
the  League,  late  in  November,  cabled  to  Washington  the  fol- 
lowing communication : 

The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations,  acting  on  a  unani- 
mous recommendation  of  the  permanent  military,  naval,  and 
air  commission  of  the  League,  passed  at  its  meeting  in  Gen- 
eva on  November  25,  invites  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  name  representatives  to  sit  on  that  commission  in 
a  consultative  capacity  during  the  study  by  the  commission 
of  the  question  of  the  reduction  of  armaments — a  study 
which  the  Council  has  Requested  the  commission  to  under- 
take forthwith. 

The  permanent  advisory  commission  was  constituted  by 
the  Council  of  the  League  at  its  meeting  in  Rome  last  May, 
and  held  its  first  session  at  San  Sebastian  in  August.  The 
commission  is  at  present  composed  of  military,  naval,  and 
aerial  officers  of  States  represented  on  the  Council  of  the 
League,  Its  decisions  are  purely  advisory  and  not  in  any 
sense  binding,  but  they  represent  the  common  technical  judg- 
ment of  the  experts  of  many  countries. 

It  would  of  course  be  perfectly  understood  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  would  in  no 
way  commit  the  American  Government  to  whatever  opinions 
may  be  finally  put  forward  in  the  report  of  the  commission. 
Nor,  indeed,  can  that  report  itself  be  more  than  a  basis  for 
the  consideration  by  the  members  of  the  League  of  the  meas- 
ures of  reductions  in  armaments  which  united  action  may 
enable  them  to  achieve.  Nevertheless,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  financial  conference  at  Brussels,  the  presence  of  an 
American  representative,  whose  function  was  .only  that  of 
giving  and  receiving  information,  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  success  of  the  work  of  the  conference,  so  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  general  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the 
reductton  of  armaments  will  be  greatly  facilitated  if  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  can  see  its  way  to  be  rep- 
resented in  a  similar  manner  at  the  meetings  of  the  perma- 
nent advisory  commission. 

The  problem  is  one  to  which  public  opinion  in  all  countries 
attaches  the  highest  importance. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  reduction  of  arma- 
ments is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  the  world,  and  that 
unless  some  measures  of  relief  can  be  found  by  international 
co-operation  for  the  excessive  taxation  due  to  armaments, 
the  general  economic  situation  must  become  increasingly 
worse. 

The  Council  in  extending  this  invitation  cannot  but  hope 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  attitude  of  America  toward  the  question  of  the 
competition  in  armaments,  will  not  refuse  to  associate  itself 


MEXICO  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

At  midnight,  November  30,  General  Alvaro  Obregon  took 
the  oath  of  office  and  became  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  the  fourth  official  of  that  rank  to  assume  such  re- 
sponsibilities in  days  of  peace  and  with  no  revolt  under  way 
anywhere  within  the  State.  As  is  the  custom,  he  gave  no 
inaugural  message,  either  on  taking  the  oath  or  in  meeting 
the  national  legislature  the  next  day. 

But  the  day  prior  to  his  inauguration  he  sent  forth  a 
statement,  which  we  append,  that  may  be  fairly  deemed  his 
working  policy  as  an  executive  in  whom  there  is  more  con- 
fidence, both  within  and  without  the  Republic,  than  has  been 
given  to  any  President  for  many  years  past.  General  Obre- 
gon (which,  by  the  way,  is  Mexican  for  "O'Brien")  said  in 
this  statement: 

The  provisional  government  under  President  de  la  Huerta 
did  not  request  such  membership,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
this  government  to  continue  this  policy  of  aloofness,  as  Mex- 
ico in  making  overtures  for  membership  in  the  League  would 
engage  in  a  humiliating  act,  entirely  inconsistent  with  its 
traditional  national  pride. 

The  great  problem  I  face  as  the  next  Mexican  executive 
is  that  of  general  reconstruction.  I  have  reflected  my  atti- 
tude toward  various  problems  in  a  series  of  projects  which 
I  hare  already  submitted  to  Congress  for  consideration.  Of 
first  interest  to  Americans,  of  course,  is  the  oil  problem,  and 
in  this  connection  I  might  say  that  articles  14  and  27  will 
not  be  abrogated.  But  I  am  sure  that  within  a  short  time  a 
commission  will  be  appointed  to  regulate  the  application  of 
these  articles.  I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  regarding  petroleum  matters  beyond  urg- 
ing that  the  commission  be  established,  and  that  all  parties 
concerned  be  given  fair  and  just  treatment.  I  feel  certain 
that  this  problem  ultimately  will  be  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned. 

The  most  significant  results  accomplished  by  the  Mexican 
Government  which  retired  last  night  undoubtedly  was  the 
pacification  of  the  Republic,  which  is  a  sequence  to  the  revo- 
lutionary movement  of  last  summer.  The  institution  of 
economical  methods  in  public  administration,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  equalization  of  the  national  budget  and  an 
approach  to  financial  stability,  is  another  significant  result. 

Problem  of  Labor 

One  of  Mexico's  greatest  problems  at  present  is  that  of 
labor.  I  am  positive  that  radicalism  here  is  not  so  wide- 
spread that  it  constitutes  a.  menace  to  the  peace  of  Mexico. 
However,  I  do  recognize  that  the  workers  have  a  right  to 
fight  for  the  betterment  of  their  conditions,  and  my  govern- 
ment will  lend  all  possible  aid  to  secure  such  betterment,  if 
the  workers  act  within  the  law  and  order.  I  recently  sub- 
mitted a  system  of  pensions  and  insurance  policies  for  em- 
ployees who  have  grown  old  in  service  or  who  have  become 
disabled  as  a  result  of  their  work.  Certain  wage  increases 
are  also  proposed  by  the  law. 

The  constitution  of  1917  delivers  too  much  power  to  the 
chief  executive  without  providing  sufficient  responsibilities, 
and  it  was  the  exercise  of  these  almost  tyrannical  powers  by 
Carranza  that  led  to  the  revolution  against  him.  The  pro- 
posed law  would  make  the  President  subject  to  trial  if  he 
in  any  way  restrained  the  liberties  of  voters  or  attempted  to 
prejudice  elections,  either  federal  or  state:  if  he  exerted 
pressure  upon  Congress  or  the  Supreme  Court  to  influence 
their  action;  if  he  attacked  the  sovereignty  of  any  State; 
if  he  were  a  party  to  the  formal  administration  of  public 
funds  or  concluded  treaties  with  foreign  powers  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  The  various  members  of  the  cabinet 
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would   be  made  equally   liable  for  not  opposing  the  chief 
executive  In  such  illegalities. 

I  take  the  oath  of  office  with  the  profound  feeling  that  I 
have  an  immense  task  before  me.  1  shall  strive  to  admin- 
ister my  office  with  due  regard  to  justice  for  all  abiding  by 
the  law  and  the  constitution.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
country  at  large,  I  hope  to  see  unbroken  peace  and  the  pros- 
perity of  my  country. 


IRELAND'S  CASE  AND  LORD  GREY'S 
WAY  OUT 

Viscount  Grey,  writing  to  the  London  Westminster  Oo- 
:rttr,  had  this  to  say  to  his  countrymen: 

"The  government  of  Ireland  has  been  unable  to  punish  or 
prevent  the  constant  murder  of  those  who  serve  It ;  In  parts 
of  Ireland  its  authority  has  apparently  ceased  and  been  su- 
perseded by  Sinn  Fein  courts,  from  which  alone  can  any 
redress  be  obtained  for  ordinary  crime  or  wrong-doing,  and 
some.  If  not  all,  of  the  once  Unionist  minority  In  Nationalist 
Ireland,  hopeless  of  protection  from  the  British  Government, 
Is  now  advocating  dominion  home  rule,  or  looking  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Sinn  Fein. 

"The  British  administration.  In  fact,  Is  exhibiting  the 
helplessness  of  an  extremely  feeble  government,  while  In- 
curring all  the  odium  of  one  that  rules  by  force.  Ireland 
la  more  discontented  than  ever,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
a  settlement  or  Improvement. 

"To  this  we  have  come  after  centuries  of  British  rule,  and 
It  would  be  well  for  every  one,  whether  he  be  a  Home  Ruler 
or  a  Unionist,  to  look  for  the  cause  with  a  fresh  mind. 

"The  permanent  underlying  oiiuse  of  a  failure  so  pro- 
nounced and  persistent  as  that  In  Ireland  Is  not  to  be  found 
In  the  shortcomings  of  individual  governments,  not  even  in 
those  of  the  present  governments.  Faulty  as  all  govern- 
ments may  be  and  as  many  British  governments  in  Ireland 
certainly  have  been,  the  Irish  question  would  have  been 
solved  before  now  but  for  one  thing — the  difference  between 
Irishmen  themselves — that  is,  between  Ulster  or  part  of 
Ulster  and  the  rest  of  Ireland.  Now.  the  lesson  of  past 
years  Is  that  this  difference  Is  inflamed,  and  not  composed, 
hy  British  proposals  for  the  government  of  Ireland. 

"The  present  Home  Rule  bill  now  before  Parliament  is  no 
exception.  There  Is  much  to  be  said  In  the  abstract  for  the 
lines  on  which  It  Is  drawn — they  could  easily  be  expanded 
Into  dominion  home  rule  for  a  united  Ireland.  But  appar- 
ently no  one  wants  the  bill,  no  one  accepts  it  as  a  solution. 
and  Irishmen  will  refuse  to  put  It  Into  operation.  We  must 
therefore  look  to  some  other  policy  for  relief. 

"Nothing  that  Is  In  the  nature  of  a  bargain  between  the 
British  Government  and  one  part  of  Ireland  has  any  chance 
of  success.  If  the  Sinn  Fein  accept  It,  Ulster  will  denounce 
it.  If  Ulster  accept  it,  the  Sinn  Fein  will  reject  It. 

"The  only  prospect  for  future  peace  and  good  government 
In  Ireland  Is  that  the  Irish  should  draw  up  their  own 
scheme.  This  Is  a  point  which  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  made  very 
clearly  a  few  weeks  ago.  But  his  proposal  had,  I  think,  ii 
fatal  defect — It  stopped  short  of  the  one  thing  essential  to 
iijake  Irishmen  agree  upon  their  own  problems.  They  will 
never  do  this  except  under  pressure  of  a  real  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility. 

"This  is  what  they  have  never  yet  had,  for  It  has  always 
been  understood  that  as  long  as  Irishmen  differed  Great 
Britain  would  go  on  governing  or  proposing  plans  for  the 
government  of  Ireland.  As  long  as  this  Is  so  the  Irish  Con- 
vention or  Constituent  Assembly  will  either  differ  and  break 
up  In  internal  discord  or  propose  something  different." 


would  and  should  be  available,  and  it  could  be  enlarged  to  a 
ti-ial  of  2,000.000  fighters  by  use  of  conscription. 

The  method  hy  which  this  is  to  be  effected  Is  set  forth  in 
:i  recent  War  Department  statement : 

"In  line  with  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  in  organiz- 
ing the  troops  of  each  corps  area,  the  reserve  and  natioii:il 
guard  officers  of  the  General  Staff,  on  duty  in  the  War  De- 
partment, have  been  ordered  to  visit  each  corps  area  head- 
quarters and  there  to  advise  and  confer  with  the  corps  area 
commanders  and  the  State  authorities  with  reference  to  the 
organization  of  the  national  guard  divisions  allocated  to  the 
various  corps  areas. 

"It  has  been  deemed  advisable  by  the  War  Department 
to  begin  the  reorganization  of  the  national  guard  Immedi- 
ately, and  a  table  of  tentative  allotments  has  been  prepared 
showing  the  number  of  troops  to  be  organized  In  each  Stale. 
under  section  62  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  as  amended, 
which  requires  a  proportion  of  200  men  for  each  Senator 
ii ml  Representative  In  Congress,  and  a  number  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  President  for  each  Territory  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia ;  with  a  proportionate  annual  increase 
until  800  men  per  Senator  and  Representative  has  been 
reached,  which  minimum  is  required  under  the  statute  by 
June  30,  1924.  If  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  fulfilled,  a 
total  enlisted  strength  of  approximately  427,000  men  will 
be  provided  as  the  peace  organization  of  the  national  guard 
component  of  the  army. 

"It  is  realized  by  the  War  Department  that  the  number  of 
national  guard  units  allocated  to  the  several  corps  areas 
may  at  first  glance  appear  ambitious,  but  they  provide  only 
the  tactical  units  required  in  the  general  scheme  of  defense 
to  absorb  the  minimum  strength  directed  in  the  National 
Defense  Act  to  be  reached  by  June  30,  1924. 

"The  policy  of  the  War  Department  will  be  to  give  every 
assistance  possible  to  State  authorities  in  the  solution  of  the 
predicaments  which  may  confront  them  during  the  reorgani- 
zation, and  it  is  contemplated  that  corps  area  commanders 
will  confer  with  State  authorities  with  a  view  to  recom- 
mending to  the  War  Department  changes  In  the  tentative 
State  allotments  which  may  be  considered  desirable,  and 
such  changes  as  may  be  approved  will  be  incorporated  in  the 
final  allotments  before  their  Issuance,  for  the  guidance  of  all 
concerned. 

"It  is  contemplated  that  troops  required  under  the  allot- 
ment which  are  armed  with  weapons  not  susceptible  to  use 
in  State  emergencies  will  be  provided  with  infantry  equip- 
ment and  will  be  trained  as  Infantry  to  a  limited  degree,  in 
order  that  they  may  have  a  distinct  value  from  the  stand- 
point of  State  requirements. 

"After  the  allotment  tables  have  been  formally  approved, 
the  localization  of  units  called  for  will  be  worked  out  hy 
committees  in  the  several  States,  of  which  a  majority  mem- 
bership will  be  made  up  of  national  guard  and  reserve 
officers." 


THE  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  FORCES 

A  regular  army  of  approximately  300.000  men  and  a 
national  guard  affiliated  with  it  that  by  1924  will  have  a 
strength  of  more  than  400,000  privates  and  officers  is  con- 
templated by  the  General  Staff.  This  force,  it  te  urged. 


THE  COSTS  OF  MAKING  AND   KEEPING 
PEACE 

President  Wilson  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  House,  De- 
cember 8,  a  statement  in  detail  showing  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  commission  of  which  he  was  head,  that  repre- 
sented the  United  States  at  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
period  covered  was  from  December  1,  1918,  to  December  31, 
1919.  The  sum,  he  states,  not  only  covers  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  and  from  Paris  and  of  residence  there  of  the 
commission  and  Its  advisers,  but  also  the  expenses  of  the 
various  delegations  that  were  sent  to  Russia.  Germany.  Aus- 
tria, Poland,  Armenia,  and  the  Near  East.  The  Interesting 
fact  Is  disclosed  that  Colonel  House  drew  a  salary  of  $1,000 
a  month,  and  that  the  "confidential  expenditures"  of  the 
President  amounted  to  $17,534.  The  total  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise was  $1,651,191. 
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THE  COSTS  OF  ADMINISTERING  THE  LEAGUE 
In  reporting  to  the  French  Parliament  upon  thev  national 
budget,  M.  Nobelmalre  discussed  frankly  the  costs  that  were 
piling  up  for  France,  owing  to  her  share  In  the  administra- 
tive costs  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the  effect  of  his 
statements  have  been  reflected  In  the  proceedings  of  the 
Assembly  at  Geneva,  where  France  has  led  In  a  determined 
effort  to  reduce  the  amount  of  money  to  be  spent  by  the 
League,  France  Insisting  that  the  salaries  paid  are  much  too 
high,  and  that  the  offices  and  working  plant  of  the  League 
In  Geneva  are  much  too  luxurious. 

M.  Nobelmalre  Insisted  that  the  League  should  have  a 
special  controlling  body,  charged  with  supervision  of  the 
League's  expenditures  and  auditing  Its  accounts.  He  cited 
that  In  the  first  six  months  of  Its  existence  the  League  had 
cost  10,000,000  francs  In  gold,  and  that  the  third  budget  ap- 
proved by  the  Council,  that  was  to  come  before  the  Assem- 
bly In  Geneva,  called  on  France  to  pay  2,700,000  francs  Into 
the  League  treasury  during  1921.  He  showed  that  the  sec- 
retarial staff  alone  cost  the  signatory  States  more  than 
8,000,000  francs  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  League's 
life.  The  Brussels  Conference  cost  the  League  1,500,000 
francs,  and  the  International  Labor  Bureau  had  incurred 
expenses  amounting  to  8,000,000  francs  and  was  asking  for 
an  enlarged  staff,  while  for  the  work  of  the  League  as  a 
whole  its  secretariat  was  proposing  a  "working  fund"  of 
4,000,000  francs.  Inasmuch  as  many  parliaments  of  the 
signatory  powers  had  not  met  the  financial  responsibilities 
Involved  In  their  membership  In  the  League,  M.  Nobelmalre 
showed  how  the  League  had  been  forced  to  become  a  debtor 
and  to  borrow  funds  for  Its  running  expenses.  His  plea  is 
for  stricter  accounting,  more  severe  economy  In  administra- 
tion, and  all  possible  effort  to  save  the  League  secretariat 
from  becoming  a  bureauracy.  France,  he  said,  must  stand 
for  this  broader  policy,  If  It  Is  to  stay  In  the  League  and  to 
pay  Its  share.  Any  other  policy  would  be  folly,  In  the  light 
of  the  plight  of  the  national  treasury  and  credit. 

THE  ASSEMBLY'S  REACTIONS 

This  problem  of  keeping  the  administrative  expenses  of 
the  League  within  bounds  came  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  at  Geneva  quite  early  in  the  sessions,  and  at  times 
took  on  quite  an  acrimonious  form  of  debate,  with  specific 
charges  against  the  extravagance  of  the  salaries  paid  the 
secretariat  and  the  status  of  splendor  in  which  the  League's 
officials  are  housed,  etc.  French,  Swedish,  and  Canadian 
champions  of  economy  were  conspicuous,  and  the  net  effect 
of  the  debate  was  to  make  temporary  appointment  of  com- 
missions to  do  specific  tasks  for  the  League  rather  than  to 
set  up  new  permanent  commissions,  as  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  administrative  officials  at  Berne  and  by  the 
Council.  The  Argentina  Republic's  representatives,  after 
they  withdrew  from  the  Assembly,  announced  that  the  Re- 
public would  not  be  liable  for  further  assessments 


NOBEL  PRIZE  WINNERS,  1919-1920 

The  Storthing  of  Norway,  functioning  In  accord  with  the 
terms  of  the  bequest  of  Alfred  Nobel,  has  awarded  two 
peace  prizes,  one  for  1919  to  M.  Leon  Bourgeois,  the  eminent 
French  promoter  of  international  arbitral  and  judicial  rela- 
tions  and  n  representative  of  France  in  the  Council  of  the 


League  of  Nations,  and  the  other — for  1920 — to  President 
Wilson. 

The  latter,  In  Instructing  the  American  Minister  to  Nor- 
way to  accept  on  his  behalf  the  award  of  the  Storthing, 
wrote : 

In  accepting  the  honor  of  your  award,  I  am  moved  not 
only  by  a  profound  gratitude  for  the  recognition  of  my 
earnest  efforts  in  the  cause  of  peace,  but  also  by  a  very 
poignant  humility  before  the  vastness  of  the  work  still  called 
for  by  this  cause. 

May  I  not  take  this  occasion  to  express  my  respect  for  the 
farsighted  wisdom  of  the  founder  In  arranging  for  a  con- 
tinuing system  of  awards? 

If  there  were  but  one  such  prize,  or  If  this  were  to  be  the 
last,  I  could  not,  of  course,  accept  It.  For  mankind  has  not 
yet  been  rid  of  the  unspeakable  horror  of  war.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  generation  has,  despite  its  wounds,  made 
notable  progress.  But  It  Is  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
consider  our  work  as  only  begun.  It  will  be  a  continuing 
labor.  In  the  Indefinite  course  of  years  before  us,  there  will 
be  abundant  opportunity  for  others  to  distinguish  themselves 
In  the  crusade  against  hate  and  fear  and  war. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  peculiar  fitness  in  the  grouping  of  these 
Nobel  awards.  The  Cause  of  Peace  and -the  Cause  of  Truth 
are  of  one  family.  Even  as  those  who  love  science  and  de- 
vote their  lives  to  physics  or  chemistry,  even  as  those  who 
would  create  new  and  higher  ideals  for  mankind  in  litera- 
ture, even  so  with  those  who  love  peace,  there  Is  no  limit 
set.  Whatever  has  been  accomplished  in  the  past  is  petty 
compared  to  the  glory  and  promise  of  the  future. 


PRIZE  ESSAYS  ON  PEACE  THEMES 

The  American  School  Citizenship  League,  formerly  the 
American  School  Peace  League,  in  announcing  Its  1920-1921 
prize  essay  contest,  again  opens  the  competition  to  students 
of  all  countries.  One  contest  is  for  seniors  in  normal  schools. 
The  theme  on  which  competitors  will  write  will  be,  "What 
education  can  do  to  secure  co-operation  as  against  competi- 
tion between  nations."  The  other  contest  Is  open  to  seniors 
In  secondary  schools,  and  the  theme  Is,  "The  essential  foun- 
dations of  a  co-operating  world."  Three  prizes  of  $75,  $50, 
and  $25  will  be  given  for  the  best  three  essays  In  each  set. 
The  judges,  of  whom  there  are  eight,  are  educators  promi- 
nent In  normal-school  and  high-school  work,  and  the  list  is 
headed  by  Paul  Monroe,  director  of  the  School  of  Education, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Essays  must  not  exceed  5,000  words  In  length;  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  topical  outline,  and  preferably  be  In  type- 
writing. They  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Fannie  Fern  Andrews, 
Secretary  of  the  League,  405  Marlborough  Street,  not  later 
than  June  21,  1921.  One  of  the  prize-winners  In  the  1919-20 
contest  lives  In  England,  and  the  other  prize-winners  were 
from  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Maryland. 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
MESOPOTAMIAN  MANDATE 

On  November  26  the  following  communication  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  to  the  British  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  was  made  public,  with- 
out the  series  of  five  which  had  preceded  It.  The  full  text 
of  the  correspondence,  giving  the  British  side  of  the  case,  Is 
soon  to  appear  In  a  White  Book. 

Mr.  Oolby.  thp  representative  of  the  United  States,  wrote : 
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THE  Kiuiir  HoxoaiBix  EAEL  Ci'BZON  or  KEDLEST 

Hi*  ilajettg't  Secretary  of  Stmte  for  Foreign  Affairt. 

MT  Loan:  I  bare  tb«  honor  to  refer  to  your  note  of  Au- 
gust 9  regarding  the  application  of  the  principle  of  equality 
of  treatment  to  the  territories  of  the  Near  East  to  be  placed 
andnr  mandates,  and  specifically  to  the  petroleum  reoources 
..f  those  territories  as  affected  by  that  principle. 

Before  considering  the  observations  of  His  Majesty  - 
.-rument  on  the  general  principle*  a.lvocated  by  the  United 
states,  and  agreed  to  by  the  allied  powers,  for  application 
to  the  mandates  orer  former  Turkish  territory,  as  outlined 
in  the  notes  of  May  12  and  July  28,  addressed  to  you  on 
behalf  of  this  government.  I  think  it  will  clarify  the  discus- 
sion to  indicate  certain  of  your  statements  and  assurances 
which  this  government  has  been  pleased  to  receive.  Thus.  I 
note  that  the  assignment  to  Great  Britain  of  the  mandate 
for  Mesopotamia  was  made  and  accepted  subject  to  no 
friendly  arrangement  whatever  with  any  third  government 
regarding  economic  rights,  which,  of  coarse,  would  have 
been  wholly  at  variance  with  the  purpose  and  contemplation 
of  any  mandate. 

It  is  also  gratifying  to  learn  His  Majesty's  Government  is 
in  full  sympathy  with  the  several  propositions  formulated 
In  the  note  of  May  12.  above  referred  to,  which  embody  or 
illustrate  the  principles  which  this  government  believes 
should  be  applied  in  the  mandated  regions,  ami  which  an- 
al to  the  practical  realisation  of  equality  of  tr.-.-ti 


The  statements  of  your  note,  to  the  effect  that  the  British 
Government  has  refrained  from  exploiting  the  petroleum 
resources  of  the  mandated  territories  in  question:  that  the 
operations  referred  to  have  been  conducted  for  purely  mili- 
tary purposes  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  army 
authorities  and  at  army  expense  :  and  that  no  private  Inter- 
ests whatever  are  in  any  way  involved,  are  accepted  with  a 
fuU  sense  of  the  good  faith  of  the  British  Government. 

Assurances  of  Britain 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes  that  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  has  found  it  necessary  to  suspend,  during 
the  period  of  occupation,  the  grant  of  facilities  and  oppor- 
tunities to  British  as  well  as  to  other  private  interests  to 
Investigate  the  natural  resources  of  the  country,  either  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  new  claims  or  strengthening  «i.i 
ones,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  the  ad- 
ministration either  of  Mesopotamia  or  of  Palestine  has  at 
any  time  failed  to  .-arry  out  the  assurances  of  His  M:. 
t  :.i  vernuieii  t  . 

This  government  welcomes  your  pledges  to  the  effect  that 
the  natural  resources  of  Mesopotamia  are  to  be  secured  to 
the  people  of  Mesopotamia  and  to  the  future  Arab  State,  to 
be  established  in  that  region,  and  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  British  Government,  fully  alive  to  its  obligation  as  a 
ti-ni|H>rary  occupant,  not  only  to  secure  those  resonr- 

•[••sopotamlan  State,  but  also  its  absolute  freedom  of 
action  In  the  control  thereof,  and  in  particular  thai  It  is  far 
from  the  intention  of  the  mandatory  power  to  establish  any 
kind  of  monopoly  or  preferred  position  In  its  own  ii 

The  Government  of  the   United   -  ;in<eiates.  like- 

wise. the  concurrence  with  its  view  that  the  merits  of  all 
claims  to  rights  alleged  to  have  been  acquired  in  the  man- 
dated territories  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  must  (>•• 
duly  established  before  recognition  of  Mich  claims  will  lie 


Adverting,  at  this  point,   to  the  views  of  His   Majesty's 

•nment  regarding  the  nature  of  the  responsibilities  of 

mandatory  powers  under  the  league  of  Nations,  -I  desire  to 

<-nll  to  the  attention  of  His  Majesty's  Government  the  fact. 

that  while  the  draft  mandate.  Korm  A.  was  not  adopted  at 

j,  It  was  the  understand!!  American  representa- 

tives there  present  that  the  British  Government  entertained 

and  had  fipctaxd  convictions  favorable  to  said  form,  and 

that,  presumably.   Its  representatives  would  exercise  their 

influence  in  conformity  with  those  convictions. 


America  lor  tqualit\ 

I  need  hardly  refer  again  to  the  fact  that  t  ment 

of  the  United  States  has  consistently  urged  that  It  Is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world  that 
alien  territory  transferred  as  a  result  of  the  war  with  the 
Central  Powers  should  be  held  and  administered  In  such  a 
way  as  to  assure  equal  treatment  to  the  .•onimer.-e  and  to 
the  citlsens  of  all  nations.  Indeed,  it  was  In  reliance  upon 
an  understanding  to  this  effect.  an<l 

tlon  thereof,  that  the  United  States  was  1  that  Hi. 

.<--.|Uisitli>n  under  mandate  of  certain  enemy  territory  l>y  the 
victorious  powers  would  IK>  .^insistent  with  the  best  Int. 
of  the  world. 

It  is  assumed,  aecordinglv.  i  -tatements  with  r.-f 

erence  to  Mandate  A.  together  with  the  statement  that  the 
draft  mandates  for  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine  have  been 
prepared  with  a  view  t->  •*  --n re  equality  of  treatment  for  the 
commerce  and  citizens  of  all  States  which  are  meml» 
the  League  of  Nations,  do  not  indicate  a  supposition  on  your 
part  that  the  United  States  can  be  excluded  from  the  benefits 
of  that  principle  of  equality  of  treatment. 

This  government  is  pleased  to  flnd  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  principles  formu- 
lated in  its  communications  of  Ma>  I-*'  and  July  2<v  But  it 
is  unatilc  to  concur  in  the  view,  contained  in  paragraph  1." 
of  your  note,  that  the  terms  of  the  mandates  can  properly 
he  discussed  only  in  the  Council  of  the  League 
and  by  the  signatories  of  the  Covenant.  Such  powers  as  the 
allied  and  associated  nations  may  enjoy,  or  wield,  in  the 
determination  of  the  governmental  status  of  the  mandated 
accrued  to  them  as  a  direct  result  of  the  war  against 
the  Central  Pewers.  The  Uni'  -  I  participant  in 

that  conflict  and  as  a  contributor   10  its  suc.-es-.ful 
cannot  consider  any  of  the  associated  powers,  the  si,. 
not  less  than  Itself,  debarred  from  the  discussion  of  n. 

•nseqnentvs.  or  from  participation  in  the  rights  and 
privileges  secured  under  the  mandates  provided  for  in  the 
treaties  of  peace. 

Notes  to  Go  to  League 

This  government  note*  with  interest  your  statement  that 
the  draft  mandates  for  Me-.;  ..tarala  and  for  Pal. 
which  have  lieen  prepared  with  a  view  to  >e.-ure  equality  of 
treatment  and  opportunity  for  the  commerce,  citizens,  and 
subjects  of  all  States  which  are  members  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  will,  when  approved  by  the  Interested  allied  powers, 
be  communicated  t»  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nation*. 
The  United  States  is.  undoubtedly,  "lie  of  the  (lowers  directly 
interested  In  the  terms  of  the  mandates,  and  I  therefore  re- 
quest that  the  draft  mandate  forms  In-  communicated  to  this 
government  for  its  consideration  liefore  their  submission  to 
the  Council  of  the  League.  It  is  lielleved  that  His  Maje-lj'- 
ilovcrnment  will  IK-  the  more  ready  to  acquiesce  in  this 
request,  in  view  of  your  that  }\\-  MaJ«sty'8  <;.-\ 

eminent  Is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  various  princlpl.  - 
talncd  in  the  two  previous   note*  of  this  government   upon 
this  subject. 

The  establishment  of  tin-  mandate  principle,  a  new  prin- 
ciple in  international  relations,  and  one  in  which  the  public 
opinion  of  the  world  i>  taking  a  special  Interest,  would 
t..  require  the  frank. --t  dis.-us.sion  from  all  (H-rtinent  points 
of  view.  It  would  seem  essential  that  suitable  publicity 
should  lw>  L'iv.-n  to  the  drafts  of  mandates  which  it  is  the 
intention  to  Milmiit  to  the  Council,  in  order  that  the  fullest 
"pIMirtunity  may  IK-  alTord.-d  to  consider  their  terms  in  rela- 
tion to  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  mandatory  power  and 
the  rosjHH-the  inten>sts  of  all  governments  which  are  or 
deem  themselves  concerned  or  affected. 

The  fart  cannot  IK-  iiiimred  that  the  reported  resources  of 

Mesopotamia  have  interest.-.!   public  ..pinion  .if  the   United 

•  •at   Britain,  and   other  countries  as  a   potential 

subject    of  1-,-oiioiuic   strife.     B  '.    that    fact    they    IK- 

.111   outstanding  illustration  of  the   kiml   of  economic 

question  with  reference  to  which  the  mandate  principle  was 

.illy  designed,  and  indeed  a  peculiarly  critical  ' 

'•»!  faith  of  the  nations  which  have  given  their  adher- 

This  principle  was  accepted  In  the 

hope  of  obviating  In  the  future  those  International  differ- 
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ences  that  grow  out  of  a  desire  for  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  resources  and  markets  of  annexed  territories.  To  cite  a 
single  example :  Because  of  the  shortage  of  petroleum,  its 
constantly  increasing  commercial  importance,  and  the  con- 
tinuing necessity  of  replenishing  the  world's  supply  by  draw- 
ing upon  the  latent  resources  of  undeveloped  regions,  it  is 
of  the  highest  importance  to  apply  to  the  petroleum  industry 
the  most  enlightened  principles  recognized  by  nations  as  ap- 
propriate for  the  peaceful  ordering  of  their  economic  rela- 
tions. 

This  government  finds  difficulty  in  reconciling  the  special 
arrangement  referred  to  in  paragraphs  18  and  19  of  your 
note,  and  set  forth  in  the  so-called  San  Remo  Petroleum 
Agreement,  with  your  statement  that  the  petroleum  re- 
sources of  Mesopotamia,  and  freedom  of  action  in  regard 
thereto,  will  be  secured  to  the  future  Arab  State,  as  yet 
unorganized.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  harmonize  that 
special  arrangement  with  your  statement  that  concessionary 
claims  relating  to  those  resources  still  remain  in  their  pre- 
war position,  and  have  yet  to  receive,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Arab  State,  the  equitable  consideration  promised  by 
His  Majesty's  Government. 

This  government  has  noted  in  this  connection  a  public 
statement  of  His  Majesty's  minister  in  charge  of  petroleum 
affairs  to  the  effect  that  the  San  Remo  agreement  was  based 
on  the  principle  that  the  concessions  granted  by  the  former 
Turkish  Government  must  be  honored.  It  would  be  reluc- 
tant to  assume  that  His  Majesty's  Government  has  already 
undertaken  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  validity  of  conces- 
sionary claims  in  the  regions  concerned,  and  to  concede 
validity  to  certain  of  those  claims  which  cover,  apparently, 
the  entire  Mesopotamian  area.  Indeed,  this  government 
understands  your  note  to  deny  having  taken,  and  to  deny 
the  intention  to  take,  any  such  ex  parte  and  premature 
action.  In  this  connection,  I  might  observe  that  such  infor- 
mation as  this  government  has  received  indicates  that  prior 
to  the  war  the  Turkish  Petroleum  Company,  to  make  specific 
reference,  possessed  in  Mesopotamia  no  rights  to  petroleum 
concessions  or  to  the  exploitation  of  oil ;  and  in  view  of  your 
assurance  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  -mandatory 
power  to  establish  on  its  own  behalf  any  kind  of  monopoly, 
I  am  at  some  loss  to  understand  how  to  construe  the  pro- 
vision of  the  San  Remo  agreement  that  any  private  petro- 
leum company  which  may  develop  the  Mesopotamian  oil 
fields  "shall  be  under  permanent  British  control." 

Question  of  Motives 

Your  lordship  contracts  the  present  production  of  petro- 
leum in  the  United  States  with  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
some  allusion  is  made  to  American  supremacy  in  the  petro- 
leum industry.  I  should  regret  any  assumption  by  His 
Majesty's  Government  or  any  other  friendly  power  that  the 
views  of  this  government  as  to  the  true  character  of  a  man- 
date are  dictated  in  any  degree  by  considerations  of  the 
domestic  need  or  production  of  petroleum  or  any  other  com- 
modity. 

I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  however,  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  a  misapprehension  which  your  note  reflects,  that 
the  United  States  possesses  only  one-twelfth  approximately 
of  the  petroleum  resources  of  the  world.  The  oil  resources 
of  no  other  nation  have  been  so  largely  drawn  upon  for 
foreign  needs,  and  your  lordship's  statement  that  any 
prophecies  as  to  the  oil-bearing  resources  of  unexplored  and 
undeveloped  countries  must  be  accepted  with  reserve,  hardly 
disposes  of  the  scientific  calculation  upon  which,  despite 
their  problematical  elements,  the  policies  of  States  and  the 
anticipations  of  world  production  are  apparently  proceeding. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  assumes  that  there  is 
a  general  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  requirements  for 
petroleum  are  in  excess  of  production,  and  it  believes  that 
opportunity  to  explore  and  develop  the  petroleum  resources 
of  the  world  wherever  found  should  without  discrimination 
be  freely  extended,  as  only  by  the  unhampered  development 
of  such  resources  can  the  needs  of  the  world  be  met. 

But  it  is  not  these  aspects  of  oil  production  and  supply, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  of  domestic  interest  to  the  United 
States,  with  which  I  am  concerned  in  this  discussion.  I 
have  alluded  to  them  in  order  to  correct  confusing  infer- 


ences, liable  to  arise  from  certain  departures,  which  I  be- 
lieve I  discern  in  your  lordship's  communication,  from  the 
underlying  principles  of  a  mandate,  as  evolved  and  sought 
to  be  applied  by  the  allied  and  associated  powers  to  the 
territories,  brought  under  their  temporary  dominion,  by 
their  joint  struggle  and  common  victory.  This  dominion 
will  be  wholly  misconceived,  not  to  say  abused,  if  there  is 
even  the  slightest  deviation  from  the  spirit  and  the  exclu- 
sive purpose  of  a  trusteeship  as  strict  as  it  is  comprehensive. 
Accept,  My  Lord,  the  assurances  of  my  most  distinguished 
consideration. 

BAINBBIDGE  COLBY, 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


INTERNATIONAL  NOTES 

WAR  CAUSES  VAST  MIGRATIONS  of  civilians  and  sur- 
vivors of  the  fray.  Denudation  of  home  territory, 
wrecking  of  industries,  scarcity  of  sustenance,  and  im- 
pending burdens  of  taxation  if  men  remain  where  they 
are — these  causes  provoke  emigration  to  more  favored 
lands;  and,  as  present  figures  show,  nothing  but  diffi- 
culties in  getting  passports  and  transportation  and  the 
right  to  enter  new  lands  across  seas  is  preventing  an 
exodus  from  Europe  to  the  Americas  such  as  never  has 
been  seen  in  the  past.  Much  of  this  planned  for  trans- 
planting of  peoples  will  be  state-sanctioned.  The 
Poles,  for  instance,  are  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  the 
hordes  of  Gallician  Jews.  Italy,  with  her  past  ex- 
perience in  mind,  welcomes  settlement  of  her  sons 
abroad,  knowing  how  much  of  their  earnings  comes  back 
home.  Germany  has  a  surplus  population  of  12,000,- 
000  to  feed.  All  the  governments  wish  to  get  rid  of 
their  diseased,  crippled,  and  -defective  folk.  Hence 
they  expedite  the  exoduses. 

To  meet  this  incoming  flood  and  check  it,  Canada, 
by  an  order  in  council,  has  just  decreed  that  all 
artisans,  mechanics,  and  laborers  other  than  farm 
laborers  seeking  admission  must  possess  $250  in  their 
own  right  and  have  transportation  to  their  destination. 
Tourists,  farmers,  '  and  domestic  servants  are  not 
touched  by  the  new  regulation.  Canada's  restrictions 
always  have  been  more  rigid  than  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  she  has  not  had  to  face,  as  yet,  any  marked 
variation  from  colonization  by  North  of  Europe  races, 
though  Jews  are  growing  in  number  rapidly  in  and 
about  Montreal. 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  day  that  Congress 
opened,  December  6,  the  House  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration reported  favorably  on  a  bill,  introduced  by  its 
chairman,  forbidding  admission  of  aliens  for  two  years, 
the  bill  to  become  effective  60  days  after  its  enactment. 
Blood  relatives  of  naturalized  aliens  are  exempted. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  supporting  this 
restrictive  legislation. 

"CANCELLATION"  OF  ORDERS  FOR  GOODS  has  gone  on  to 
such  a  degree  as  between  the  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers of  different  countries,  and  also  within  nations 
as  between  wholesalers  and  retailers,  that  the  phenom- 
enon has  become  a  recognized  form  of  war  "by-product." 
The  chancelleries  of  the  nations  are  wrestling  now  with 
charges  brought  by  one  set  of  nationals  against  another 
group.  The  International  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  forced  to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  the  Chamber 
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•mincive  of  the  United  Stales  already  has  taken 
action  through  its  committees.  On  every  hand  tin-re 
has  been  a  disposition  to  lower  standards  of  "honor" 
and  to  crawl  out  of  obligations.  Just  what  the  remedy 
must  U-  is  defined  in  the  report  nf  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Tinted  Stat. 
iciitly  published.  It  says: 

t.  That  the  practice  is  the  result  of  wiir-tlme  irregu- 
larities ami  will  pass  as  we  return  to  a  normal  basis. 

Second.  That  we  are  now  reaping  the  results  of  the  loose 
business  practices  inaugurated  before  the  war,  when  many 
lines  were  In  a  state  of  over-production  anil  the  measures 
taken  to  unload  this  surplus  were  demoralizing.  Those  en- 
tertaining this  belief  feel  that  the  remedy  is  in  a  general 
reformation  of  our  system  of  order-taking,  making  each  order 
a  contract  enforceable  by  law. 

Third.  That  we  have  been  drifting  away  from  the  funda- 
mentals of  sound  business  ami  the  "(iolden  Rule."  and  that 
we  must  return  to  a  stronger  In-lief  in  the  rights  of  others, 
and  a  higher  regard  for  our  own  integrity,  if  the  change  is 
to  be  permanent. 

FUANTI:  AND  THE  VATICAN  have  been  drawn  closer  to- 
gether by  the  common  experiences  of  the  war  and  its 
aftermath.  The  valor  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  priests 
who  succored  the  troops  and  the  entire  loyalty  to  the 
national  cause  of  the  upper  clergy  prominent  in  ecclesi- 
astical politics  have  accounted  for  the  change  from  the 
governmental  side.  On  the  part  of  the  Vatican  there 
has  been  gratitude  for  the  aid  of  France  in  Poland, 
( 'zecho-Slavakia,  Syria  and  sections  of  the  Near  East, 
where  church  interests  have  been  protected.  Moreover, 
relations  between  France  and  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  Rhenish  provinces  and  of  Bavaria  have  become  inti- 
mate in  a  common  enterprise  to  shake'  off  Prus.-ian 
domination  of  the  Germany  of  tomorrow.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies,  by  a  vote  of  397  to  209,  December  1, 
voted  to  re-establish  the  French  Embassy  in  Rome  and 
to  receive  a  Papal  Xuncio  in  Paris.  The  size  of  the 
minority  opposing  this  action  indicates  that  the  strictly 
secular  party  is  still  strong.  What  the  Senate  will  do 
remains  to  be  seen.  There  the  anti-clerical  forces  are 
more  strongly  entrenched. 

SCIKM  i:.  I.VKOR,  AND  LAW  are  to  have  a  much  closer 
connection  than  formerly.  The  formation  in  the  United 
States  of  a  federated  society  of  engineers,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  80,000  persons,  which  already  has  assumed, 
under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Hoover,  the  special  task  of 
investigating  economic  and  labor  problems  in  the  light 
of  engineering  standards  and  professional  ideals  of 
efficiency,  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Nor  should  the  fact 
be  overlooked  that  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
plans  to  co-operate  with  this  engineering  society,  having 
now  overcome  its  former  opposition  to  "scientific"  con- 
duct of  business  and  industry.  As  a  foretaste  of  the 
new  era  that  lies  ahead,  the  vote  taken  by  the  Taylor 
Society  of  New  York  City,  following  a  conference  with 
representative  officials  of  the  national  organizations  of 
the  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers  of  the  country, 
may  be  cited.  Discussion  had  been  centered  on  the 
"12-hour  shift  in  the  steel  industry  of  the  United 


States."  The  expert,  whose  paper  dealt  exhaustively 
with  the  evidence  in  the  case,  had  contended  for  a 
shorter  day.  The  difficulties  of  competition  with  na- 
tions having  varying  standards  of  legal  labor  days  had 
been  dwelt  upon.  Therefore  the  Taylor  Society 'decided 
to  give  the  investigation  a  wider  range  than  had  been 
first  proposed.  They  selected  an  organ  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  one  that  some  persons  consider  its  most 
commendable  agency.  The  text  of  their  vote  is  ap- 
pended : 

Whereas  the  profession  of  management  engineering  views 
as  uneconomic  and  Inefficient  the  two-shift  or  average  twelve- 
hour  day  in  industry  ;  and 

Whereas  we  welcome  the  widespread  effort  to  Increase 
production  by  a  considered  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor ; 
and 

Whereas  the  steel  industry  In  the  United  States,  with  its 
large  percentage  of  workers  engaged  the  long  day,  offers  an 
inviting  field  for  Investigation  and  readjustment :  and 

Whereas  during  the  lost  few  years  the  leading  steel-produc- 
ing nations  of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  have  abandoned  the  two-shift  day  and  there  Is  now 
available  n  mass  of  information  as  to  the  effect  under  vary- 
ing conditions  of  the  three-shift  day: 

Resolved,  That  the  Taylor  Society,  In  annual  meeting  as- 
sembled, request  the  governing  body  of  the  International 
Labor  Office  to  place  the  subject  of  the  long  day  In  the  steel 
industry  on  the  agenda  of  the  International  Labor  Confer- 
ence of  1922. 

Tin:  ECROPEAN  RELIEF  COUNCIL,  with  Mr.  Herbert 
Hoover  at  its  head,  has  been  formed  during  the  past 
month,  for  the  sensible  purpose  of  co-ordinating  the 
operations,  administrative  and  altruistic,  of  eight 
agencies  laboring  in  Europe  and  relying  for  their  sup- 
port on  American  donors.  In  the  council  are  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Near  East  Relief,  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  K.  of 
C.,  and  other  well-known  associations  with  a  splendid 
war  and  post-war  record.  Their  total  estimated  budget 
is  put  at  $23,000,000,  and  it  is  this  sum  which  the 
Council  is  now  appealing  to  the  country  to  raise.  Much 
of  this  sum — indeed,  most  of  it — will  be  spent  on  saving 
the  children  of  the  lands  where  the  American  workers 
go;  and  it  is  this  particular  phase  of  the  enterprise  that 
has  made  Pope  Benedict  XV  a  friend  of  the  cause  and 
a  promoter  of  gifts  to  it  from  Roman  Catholics.  .  The 
following  extract  from  his  letter,  transmitted  through 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  is  worth  reprinting,  partly  because 
of  its  estimate  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  partly  for  its  state- 
ment of  facts  of  which  the  eminent  Italian  and  pontiff 
is  aware.  The  Pope  wrote : 

The  splendid  services  you  already  have  rendered  In  this 
regard,  which  assure  you  without  doubt  an  abiding  place  in 
the  history  of  Christian  charity  and  give  you  a  unique  title 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  people,  fill  us  alike  with  heartfelt 
satisfaction  and  consolation  at  the  prospect  of  the  great 
good  that  will  thus  accrue  to  the  needy  multitudes  of  Kuroi*>. 

We  have  learned  that  you  are  now  devoting  your  time  ;m<l 
earnest  endeavor  In  a  special  way  In  behalf  of  the  suffering 
little  ones.  Wtiat  yon  did  to  succor  the  helpless  children  of 
Belgium  when  the  utter  lack  of  proper  food  threatened  their 
frail  lives — all  this  Is  still  fresh  and  living  In  our  memory. 
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At  that  time  we  were  moved  to  lift  up  our  voice  in  praise  of 
your  noble  initiative,  and  we  are  all  the  more  disposed  to  do 
so  uow  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of 
saving  the  lives  of  the  children  of  one  nation  alone,  but 
rather,  as  we  are  credibly  informed,  of  three  million  children 
belonging  to  various  nations  of  Europe. 

BEXEAVAL  or  THE  AKGLO-JAPANESE  ALLIANCE  last 
•luly  wits  automatic  and  for  a,  limited  time.  The  issue 
of  formal  and  enduring  re-establishment  of  this  com- 
pact is  now  before  the  statesmen  of  the  two  empires, 
with  the  British  Foreign  Office  in  steady  receipt  of  in- 
formation showing  that  opposition  against  such  action 
is  steadfast  in  the  Australasian  and  North  American 
portions  of  the  empire  and  also  among  British  traders 
in  the  Par  East.  China,  also,  is  not  failing  to  let  Great 
Britain  know  that  any  desire  the  latter  may  have  for 
retaining  her  traditional  influence  in  the  republic  may 
be  defeated  if  Britain  allies  herself  with  China's  foes, 
cases  being  cited  by  Peking  indicating  that  such  formal 
relations  with  Japan  do  hamper  the  British  Govern- 
ment at  times  when  it  would  naturally  come  to  the  relief 
of  China.  British  opponents  of  the  renewal  also  point 
to  the  possibility  that  close  ties  with  Japan  will  not 
facilitate  the  best  sort  of  understanding  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  that  therefore,  for 
that  reason,  if  for  no  other,  Japan  should  be  set  aside. 
The  British  Government  undoubtedly  will  act  with  im- 
perial interests  in  view,  not  omitting  to  note  certain 
contingencies  in  which  Japan's  aid  might  be  valuable  in 
the  fight  against  Eussian  proletarianism  that  is  being 
so  shrewdly  preached  throughout  Asia,  in  Japanese, 
British,  and  other  foreign  controlled  territory.  Czar- 
istic  Eussia,  against  which  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
originally  united  under  treaty  pledges,  has  gone;  but 
another  regime,  quite  as  autocratic  and  vastly  more  ag- 
gressive and  insidious,  has  taken  its  place,  and  both 
Great  Britain  and  Japan  have  to  reckon  with  a  force 
that  may  drive  them  together  to  protect  governments 
and  peoples  that  they  do  not  wish  to  see  turned  com- 
munistic in  theory  but  proletarian  and  autocratic  in 
form. 

VICE  is  INTERNATIONAL  in  its  range  of  appeal  and 
action,  and  when  in  its  complicated  problems  of  emi- 
gration and  settlement  of  the  more  fortunate  portions 
of  the  world  it  takes  on  portentous  forms.  To  illus- 
trate :  Toma  Jonneau,  brother  of  the  former  Premier  of 
Eumania  and  now  head  of  Eumania's  delegation  to  the 
League's  Assembly,  has  made  a  special  report  to  the 
League  Council  on  the  "white  slave"  traffic  as  affected 
by  the  war.  It  is  based  on  an  authorized  investigation 
by  him  made  for  the  League.  He  found  that  exporta- 
tion and  importation  of  immoral  women  had  ceased 
during  the  war,  owing  to  stiff  passport  regulations ;  but 
he  said  that  with  the  armistice  came  a  resumption  of 
the  traffic  on  a  wholesale  scale,  owing  in  part  to  the 
excess  of  women  over  men  in  Europe  and  also  because 
of  the  breakdown  of  morale,  which  made  young  girls  an 
easier  prey  for  "slavers."  He  said  that  open  markets 
for  the  purchase  of  women  now  existed  in  the  Near  East, 
and  that  the  girls  there  bought  were  finding  their  way 


tirst  to  Europe  ami  then  to  America.  Lie  calls  upon 
the  League  to  act  in  the  premises,  and  he  urges  an  in- 
ternational conference  to  deal  with  the  problem  as  soon 
as  possible. 

GERMAN  SCHOLARS  AND  SCIENTISTS  recently  sent  to 
Yale  University  an  appeal  for  restoration  of  former  re- 
lations between  the  two  groups  of  investigators.  Presi- 
dent Hadley  turned  the  communication  over  to  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Education,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  City,  an  organization  which  has  for  one  of 
its  aims  the  creation  of  formal  and  mutually  satisfactory 
relations  between  the  university  and  college  men  of  the 
nations.  The  attitude  of  the  scientists  of  the  United 
States  toward  German  scientists,  at  the  present  time,  is 
probably  accurately  expressed  in  the  following  letter  to 
the  New  York  Times: 

Concerning  the  invitation  extended  by  the  titty-seven 
Oxford  professors  to  renew  at  once  the  old  personal  relation- 
ships, your  editorial  article  of  today  and  the  article  reprinted 
from  tlio  /.onilon  Times  represent  very  precisely  the  views  of 
most  American  scientists.  The  prevailing  American  policy 
of  delay  is  not  based  upon  hate  in  any  degree,  but  Upon  duty. 
I  am  not  aware  that  hatred  of  Teutonic  scholars  exists  in 
any  American  community  of  scholars.  I  think  we  are  above 
that.  Exchange  of  publications  with  Teuton  scientists  is 
under  way  and  will  soon  reach  pre-war  dimensions.  It  is  a 
question  merely  of  resuming  intimate  personal  relationships. 
The  manifesto  issued  late  in  .1914  by  ninety-three  intellectual 
leaders  of  Germany,  especially  in  the  light  of  Prof.  Wilhelin 
Ostwald's  Stockholm  interview  on  why  Germany  went  into 
the  war,  made  a  bad  impression  in  this  country,  and  no 
adequate  retraction  has  been  forthcoming.  Letters  received 
from  our  German  colleagues  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
show  no  evidence  of  contrite  hearts,  but  only  bitterness  that 
Germany  was  defeated,  not  on  the  battlefield,  but  in  the 
Peace  Conference. 

A  leading  Swedish  scientist,  who  thoroughly  understands 
German  universities  and  would  not  consciously  misrepresent 
them,  recently  wrote,  for  publication :  "Every  German  be- 
lieved [in  1914]  that  war  would  be  cheaper  than  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  vast  and  rapidly  growing  military  establish- 
ments." Should  we  compromise  with  and  overlook  that  sort 
of  thing?  Should  we  forget  that  Germany  defeated  the 
proposal  of  the  other  great  nations  at  the  second  Hague  Con- 
ference, in  I'.iOT.  to  reduce  armaments  by  diplomatic  agree- 
ment? 

Last  year  Professor  Foemer,  of  Munich,  was  quoted  all 
over  the  world  as  saying:  "We  Germans, have  only  ourselves  - 
to  blame  for  the  moral  blockade  which  surrounds  us,  and  the 
removal  of  that  blockade  depends  upon  ourselves  alone." 
The  representatives  of  the  allied  nations  who  organized  in- 
ternational scientific  societies  at  Brussels  in  July,  1919,  have 
said,  again  and  again,  officially  and,  otherwise,  that  the  Teu- 
tonic scholars  would  be  received  into  fellowship  as  soon  as, 
and  no  sooner  than,  the  outrageous  Prussian  views  on  inter- 
national political  relations  are  thrown  overboard.  The  next 
step  Is  not  for  us  to  take. 

W.  W.  CAMrnEU,. 

Director  Lick  ObseriMitorii.  I  nin'ruily  of 
California.  Chairman  of  \nn-i-ii-nH  Dele- 
gation lo  lintssdK  Conference.  1919. 
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1\  ri  1:1:1  :oi;i  KIIJMI:I:I.\  TiiiKisii,  but  assigned  to 
the  powers,  providing  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  "in- 
-."  change  of  title  to  the  British.  French,  Greek, 
and  Jewish  governments  \iill  moan  a  striking  extension 
"f  tlie  activities  of  archaeologists  ami  of  all  delvera  into 
the  history  of  the  past.  Kxploration-  already  have  be- 
gun under  new  i-onee—ions  that  promise  to  be  astonish- 
ingly rewarding.  Knterpri-e-  operating  under  the 
rather  limited  nu  of  the  Ti  u  prior  to 

the  war  aiv  resuming  operations.  Tlie  whole  world  of 
-eholar-  is  agog  with  anticipation,  and  some  of  the  spoil 
•ly  has  found  it.-  wa;.  io  this  country  and  to  western 
K  u  rope.  in-\er  to  return,  come  what  may  in  the  Near 
In  Palestine,  naturally,  there  is  much  expecta- 
tion of  rare  "finds."  and  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  the  High 
Commissioner,  already  has  placed  in  charge  of  a  so- 
ciety specially  created  for  the  task  the  care  of  all  monu- 
ments, guarding  of  all  sites,  and  watchfulness  as  to  ex- 
portation of  ancient  objects,  the  same  being  now  for- 
bidden by  tlie  law  of  the  new  State. 

u:i  Coi. in.  in  nn  I  •I:II\I;T.MK\T  01  STMI. 
with  a  suite  including  high  military  ami  naval  and 
civilian  attaches,  left  Washington  I  V< •enilier  :!.  for  a 
brief  trip  to  Brazil.  I'ruguay,  and  Argentina.  In 
Hrax.il  and  I'niguay  hi-  ••rrand  will  be  to  take  the  place 
of  President  Wilson  in  formally  returning  the  visits 
recently  made  on  Pre.-ident  Wilson  by  the  heads  of  those 
States.  In  Argentina  he  will  be  a  spokesman  for  the 
goodwill  of  the  Republic  of  the  North  toward  the  rich 
and  powerful  State  on  La  Platte  Ither.  He  was  sent 
on  his  way  by  formal  exercises  held  at  the  Pan-Ameri- 
ean  I'liion  Building,  where  lie  and  Ambassador  Math- 

,.f  Chile,  exchanged  formal  and  fraternal  addr 
The  Chilean  diplomat  said: 

You  will  carry  to  the  peoples  ami  governments  before 
whom  you  will  represent  the  eminent  1'resldeut  of  the  United 
States  the  eloquent  expression  of  a  policy  which  has  croat i-il 
new  and  broader  horizons  of  jieace  ami  at  the  same  time 

sireniMheiied  ur  American  oontliiont  those  sentiments  of 

mutual  confidence  and  solidarity  which  the  American  people 
have  inspired  hj  reason  of  a  moral  elevation  superior  to 
their  material  great 

And  in  addition  to  all  this,  my  dear  Mr.  Colby,  you  are 
going  to  make  hosts  of  friends  among  nations  open  to  the 
influence  of  noble  sentiment*,  and  among  those  sentiments 
there  is  i,.. in-  which  is  nior..  highly  appreciated  than  the  sin- 
'•erlty  which  so  markedly  ehanieterl7.es  your  personality. 

We  de-ire,  sir.  that  yu  earry  with  you  for  the  success  ,,i 
your  great  mission  the  warm  wishes  which  are  here  expressed 
liy  the  representative-  of  the  American  nations  seated 
around  the  talile.  Combined  with  these  warm  wishes  there 
.ilth  yon  the  affeetionate  regard  of  each  and  every  one 
..f  ii-.  \slio  fi-cl-  pr..ii.|  to  I"-  considered  nmoni:  your  friends 

iy  -aid  : 

1  do  not  kno«  that  there  i-  anything  that  the  President 
feels  more  d«  eply  than  the  sense  he  has  of  South  America's 
appreeiatimi  of  tin-  it  real  end*  ami  the  great  Ideals  he  has 

.•rve  and  prmiiot'1. 

I  only  wish  that  the  American  people  could  have  a  voice 
and  a  personality  whieli  would  more  adequately  embody  and 
t..  your  p«-<>l>l''  the  -Teat  '-0111111011  interest  that  Is  felt 


111    the    United    Slates    for    lier    si-ter    reimlili.--    of    Am- 
You  must   have  appreciated  that   there  is  not  an  aiidlei 
the   United  States  where  jou   have   found  yourselves  unap 
preeiated   or   a    lack  of   enthusiasm    and    Interest    for   your 
countries. 

You  can  scan  the  utterance-  ..f  our  pulilie  men  and  can 
Mud  nothing  hut  evidences  of  goodwill.  Interest,  ami  admira- 
tion whieli  is  felt  in  (his  country  for  yonr  |ioople.  Most  of  UK 
do  not  differ  fundamentally.  Cultivation  and  honor  IIHM- 
no  meridians  or  latitude.  A  gentleman,  a  man  of  honor,  a 
man  of  faith,  a  man  of  conscience,  is  the  same  thing  the 
world  over.  Civilization  is  in  the  eu*io.|y  and  guardianship 
of  such  men  in  all  the  countries  that  In-long  to  the  <iirpnrati- 
body  of  the  Pan-American  Union. 

THE  GKIJ.K'.S  n.i  MIX  i n.  \ou.  slnmed  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  favor  of  the  return  to  the  throne  of  the 
former  King  Constantino.  More  than  !HI  per  cent  of 
the  voters  rallied  to  their  former  monarch,  despite  his 
alleged  pro-German  affiliations  and  inclinations.  The 
action  also  was  taken  despite  a  general  understanding 
that  his  return  would  prejudice  the  powers  against 
•  e  and  might  lead  to  a  formal,  veto. 

The  dimensions  of  his  victory  undoubtedly  modified 
am  intention  of  the  Allies,  especially  Great  Britain  and 
I-' ranee,  to  take  the  drastic  position  indicated  by  p re- 
plebiscite  utterances,  such  as  withdrawal  of  all  financial 
aid  if  Constantino  were  elected,  and  to  call  for  pay- 
ment of  outstanding  loans  (this  by  France).  The  au- 
thorities at  Athens,  however,  were  at  once  given  to 
understand  that  affairs  would  be  closely  watched. 

Formal  invitation  to  Constantino  to  return  was  long 
in  issuing  and  did  not  go  to  him  until  the  llth.  Mean- 
time a  slight  reaction  in  favor  of  Venezilos  had  become 
noticeable  in  Athens,  influenced  possibly  by  clear  indi- 
cations that  Hellenes  in  Turkey  wve  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  drift  of  home  affairs. 

The  day  he  was  elected  Constantine  said  to  an  Ameri- 
can interviewer : 

My  government  will  follow  the  foreign  policy  of  Vein 
It  Is  ridiculous  to  allege  otherwise,  because  the  charge  that  I 
am  pro-German  I  must  stoutly  repudiate.  What  If  my  wife 
is  die  Kaiser's  sister?  I  did  not  marry  her  yesterday.  We 
were  married  twenty -live  years  ago,  when  It  was  no  crime 
to  have  a  German  wife.  I  am  also  first  cousin  to  the  late 
King  Edward.  Did  that  make  me  pro-British?  Also  I  am  a 
cousin  of  the  late  Russian  emperor.  But  what  of  It?  My 
IMilicy  never  was  pro  (Jerman,  or  anything  Iml  Hreek. 

Asked  about  the  guaranties  which  it  is  reported  the 
Allies  have  demanded  from  Greece  for  his  return,  Con- 
stantine said : 

If  the  British  and  Greek  Interests  in  the  Near  i:.-i-i  an 
identical,  why  not  have  confidence  In  my  government?  The 
Greek  army  will  continue  to  enforce  the  Turkish  treaty. 

\  N  i  \  1 1  i,:  -TIXG  DETAIL  of  the  effect  of  the  election 
of  Constantine  was  the  immediate  a--embling  of  the 
Holy  Synod  and  Lay  Council  of  the  State  Church  in  an 
extraordinary  session.  These  prelates  and  laymen,  \\  i  1 1 ; 
the  best  national  interests  at  heart,  appealed  to  Con- 
stantine to  abandon  his  claim  to  the  throne,  since  his 
return  would  imperil  the  nation's  good  and  jeopardize 
the  future  of  Hellenism.  Thev  *aid  thai  they  hoped 
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that  he  would  nominate  Prince  George  as  the  occupant 
of  the  throne.  From  Lucerne,  December  10,  Constan- 
tine  sent  forth  a  special  message  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  He  said: 

I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  express  to  the  great  American  peo- 
ple my  most  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  sympathy  I  received 
from  them  ill  my  trials.  I  thank  them  also  for  the  impar- 
tiality they  certainly  have  endeavored  to  show  in  judging 
me  and  in  criticising  my  attitude  during  the  most  disastrous 
war  ever  known  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

I,  upon  whose  family  crest  stands  the  device,  "The  law  of 
the  people  is  my  power,"  ever  have  had  at  heart  the  interest 
of  the  people  by  whom  I  am  now  called,  by  their  express  and 
indisputable  will,  to  rule. 

Mindful  of  the  great  upheaval  the  war  was  going  to  cause, 
I  endeavored  to  follow  a  line  of  action  which  I  considered 
would  serve  the  best  Interests  of  my  people,  and  I  feel  I  did 
it  with  enmity  toward  none  and  good  will  toward  all.  The 
combination  of  circumstances  all  tended  to  make  credible 
the  calumnious  reports  that  an  alert  and  indefatigable  states- 
man, who,  unluckily,  out  of  spite  for  me,  had  been  blinded  to 
all  the  dictates  of  reason,  had  caused  to  be  spread  sedulously 
abroad. 

JAPAN'S  PLEA  FOR  FORMAL  RECOGNITION  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  racial  equality  in  international  negotiations  and 
settlements,  made  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference,  was 
negatived.  With  the  assembling  in  Geneva  of  the  dele- 
gates to  the  League's  popular  body,  one  of  the  "ghosts" 
hovering  in  the  background  was  Japan's  probable 
.  strategy  in  reopening  this  issue.  Would  she  force  it  at 
once?  Would  she  bide  her  time  and  spring  it  at  an 
hour  when  tactically  she  had  the  best  chance  of  carry- 
ing her  point?  What  would  she  do?  She  has  not 
forced  the  issue.  Instead,  from  representatives  of  the 
British  dominions — Canada,  Australia,  and  South  Af- 
rica— there  has  come  unequivocal  reiteration  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Premier  Hughes  at  the  Paris  Conference. 
Viscount  Ishii,  of  the  Japanese  delegation,  also  has 
made  the  following  memorable  declaration,  making  it 
clear  that  for  reasons  of  prudence  and  also  of  loyalty 
to  the  League  Japan  will  not  press  the  issue  now,  but 
will  await  a  later  day  for  final  action  by  the  League  on 
the  principle  involved,  its  rejection  or  its  affirmation. 
He  said: 

Japan  had  the  opportunity,  when  the  covenant  originally 
was  formulated,  to  declare  her  belief  that  equality  before 
the  law  should  be  assured  all  men,  irrespective  of  nationality, 
race,  or  religion. 

That  principle  should  be  established,  so  that  the  various 
merits  of  mankind  should  be  emancipated  and  given  free 
play  in  the  interest  of  human  civilization.  That  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  should  be  one  of  the  bedrocks  of  the  great 
peace  organization  in  order  that  nationals  owing  allegiance 
to  the  League  should,  to  a  man,  be  loyally  willing  to  make 
sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure  when  the  occasion  arises,  in 
order  that  all  should  know  that  the  League  unfailingly  is 
for  right  and  not  for  might,  and  in  order  that  a  lasting  peace 
should  be  doubly  assured. 

It  was  to  the  poignant  regret  of  the  Japanese  Government 
and  people  that  the  original  framers  of  the  covenant  found 
themselves  unable  to  accept  the  Japanese  proposal  in  this 
matter.  The  Japanese  delegates  declared  they  would  con- 
tinue their  insistence  for  the  adoption  of  their  just  demands 
by  the  League  in  the  future. 


In  view,  however,  of  the  present  circumstances.  Japan  is 
strongly  persuaded  that  the  League  is  yet  in  a  stage  when 
consolidation  of  its  organization  and  its  actual  working, 
based  on  the  present  covenant  should  be  accorded  greater  at- 
tention and  deeper  deliberation  than  questions  relating  to 
fundamental  principles,  which  might  make  for  revision  of 
the  covenant,  and  deliberation  of  which  should  be  deferred 
for  some  time. 

From  this  point  of  view,  Japan  is  refraining  from  making 
any  concrete  proposal  in  this  Assembly  as  to  the  question  of 
equal  opportunity  and  treatment,  and  will  patiently  bide  her 
time  until  the  opportune  moment  shall  present  itself. 

Asked  by  a  New  York  Evening  Post  correspondent  at 
Geneva  as  to  just  what  he  meant  by  the  "opportune 
moment,"  Viscount  lishi  said : 

By  opportune  moment  I  mean  when  the  time  comes  that 
our  campaign  of  education  in  California,  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia has  succeeded  and  we  have  convinced  the  people  of 
those  countries  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  Japan. 
We  know  your  central  government  has  sympathy  in  this  mat- 
ter with  my  government,  but  cannot  act  while  prejudice  con- 
tinues in  a  part  of  the  United  ( ?) 

edice  will  cease  in  future  because  of  our  strict  adherence 
to  the  agreement  concerning  labor  and  emigration.  Then 
California  will  realize  she  has  been  oversuspicious  and  ap- 
prehensive. When  that  realization  comes  then  it  will  be  the 
opportune  moment  to  appeal  to  the  League  for  recognition 
of  the  equality  of  my  race  and  the  United  States  will  sup- 
port us. 

The  same  also  will  be  true  for  the  same  reasons  in  Canada, 
and  even  Australia,  which  is  far  more  bitter  against 
Japanese  than  either  California  or  Canada.  It  was  not 
President  Wilson  or  Colonel  House  who  denied  our  appeal 
for  recognition  when  the  covenant  was  first  framed  at  Paris, 
but  it  was  set  aside  because  of  the  influence  of  British 
dominions. 

IN  PORTO  Rico  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES  there  are  stir- 
rings indicating  that  "self-determination"  is  an  issue 
that  the  United  States  will  have  to  face  sooner  or  later 
in  its  dependencies.  A  letter  from  a  resident  in  San 
Juan,  Republican  (United  States),  to  Senator  Harding, 
asking  him  for  his  views  on  Porto  Eican  independence, 
drew  from  him  the  following  reply: 

"My  DEAR  MB.  TODD: 

"Thank  you  for  writing  me  as  you  did  on  September  8. 
There  has  been  more  than  one  instance  of  the  demand  for 
independence  of  certain  sections  of  our  territory.  History 
has  shown  clearly  enough  that  these  demands  were  founded 
on  short-sighted  policy,  and  that  if  autonomy  had  been  ob- 
tained the  result  would  have  been  the  loss  of  those  great 
benefits  of  protection,  freedom,  equality  of  opportunity,  and 
prosperity  which  America  has  always  brought  to  her  com- 
ponent parts.  If  there  is  a  minority  opinion  in  Porto  Rico 
for  independence  represented  in  a  political  party,  I  believe 
that  it  will  not  flourish  long,  because  the  wisdom  of  your 
people  is  too  sound  to  even  consider  casting  aside  the  ulti- 
mate welfare  which  flows  from  a  unity  with  the  American 
Republic. 

"In  all  cases  known  to  the  past  or  the  present,  this  unity 
and  loyalty  is  based  upon  the  good  sense  of  men  and  women, 
watchful  against  demagoguery  aimed  at  gaining  untram- 
meled  political  power  under  so-called  'independence.'  Often 
when  in  various  corners  of  the  world  independence  has  been 
gained  it  has  resulted  in  exploitation  of  the  poor,  in  chaos, 
bankruptcy,  and  misfortune,  brought  on  by  the  very  same 
forces  which  led  the  demand  for  autonomy. 
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"I  believe  in  the  loyalty  (if  the  people  of  Porto  Itlco  to  the 
rnited  States  and  in  the  loyalty  of  tbe  United  States  to  tin- 
people  of  Porto  Rico. 

"Very  sincerely,  "WABKEN  G.  HARDIN'.." 


CAHAI.IHIN.   M:\VI.Y    1:1  KCTKD  i;  COM- 

missioner  from  the  Philippines  to  the  United  States, 
on  his  arrival  in  Washington,  early  in  October,  said  : 

"It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  to  continue  friendly  rela- 
tions iM'twecn  the  Philippine  :unl  the  United  States  that 
Congress  >houl<l  take  up  the  question  of  Independence  with- 
out further  delay.  The  officials  of  the  Philippines  and  the 
masses  of  the  Filipino  people  are  alike  Insistent  that  Inde- 
pendence shall  be  granted.  Equal  protection  will  bo  given 
the  rights  and  projierty  of  Americans  and  foreigners  resident 
In  the  Islands  with  that  given  to  our  own  people.  I  wish  to 
emphasize,  the  Filipino  people  have  very  friendly  feelings 
toward  the  United  States.  We  realize  you  have  rendered  us 
a  great  service  in  assisting  us  to  prepare  ourselves  to  take 
over  tbe  responsibilities  that  will  come  with  independence. 
We  are  practically  unanimous  in  desiring  a  Philippine  re- 
public." 

Tin:  WORLD  STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  FEDERATION-,  at  a 
recent  meeting  in  Switzerland,  had  representatives  of 
thirty-seven  nations  present.  The  conference  was  notable 
for  several  precedents  established.  Within  its  own  ranks 
it  plans  to  gather  relief  for  the  impoverished  youth  of 
the  world  seeking  an  education.  Making  less  doctrinal 
its  tests  for  membership  and  still  asserting  its  reason  for 
existence  to  be  the  evangelization  of  the  student  world 
and  the  spiritual  culture  of  youth,  the  delegates,  led 
by  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  nevertheless  voted  that  there  must 
be  a  forward  step  into  the  world  of  internationalism 
along  quite  new  lines.  Hereafter  the  Federation  cannot 
be  content  to  promote  religious  fellowship  and  co-opera- 
tion between  citizens  of  many  nations,  but  it  must  posi- 
tively  assert  itself  in  defining  what  political  international 
relations  should  be  and  in  seeing  that  they  make  for  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ.  This  broadening 
scope  of  the  Federation,  it  is  admitted,  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  war  upon  leaders  of  the  movement.  They 
are  finding  that  the  youth  with  whom  they  have  to  deal 
now  are  realists,  not  romanticists,  mystics,  or  pietists. 
They  want  States,  as  States,  to  begin  to  obey  the  Law 
and  the  Gospel. 

Tin:  V.  M.  C.  A.  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  is  doing  a 

r  relief  and  educational  work  in  Europe,  Asia,  and 

Africa  at  the  present  time  than  most  persons  renli/e. 

N-it    less   than  2,650,000  soldiers  and   sailors   of  non- 

American  forces,  as  well  as  those  of  the  home  land,  are 

Betting  the  same  sen-ice  that  was  given  prior  to  the 

armistice,  but  with  such  modifications  as  peace  naturally 

To  the  Association  also  has  been  left  much 

of  the  work  among  prisoners  nf  war  not  yet  repatriated. 

It  is  doing  all  this  with  n  reduced  staff,  without  any  of 

i.-tmour  of  war  attaching  to  the  service,  and  at  a  time 

when  neither  volunteer  nor  paid  helpers  are  as  numerous 

vere  during  the  war.     Seldom  do  any  of  the 

newly  established  governments  make  demands  upon  the 

Y.  M.  ('.  A.  for  such  help  as  it  may  give  without  receiv- 

ing an  affirmative  reply.     Tn  the  United  States  the  duty 


has  just  lieen  assumed  of  aiding  the  Bureau  of  Kmiirra- 
tion  of  die  !>e|>artment  of  Labor  to  guard  incoming  im- 
migrants from  seductions  of  human  leeches  and  breeders 
of  social  strife,  and  to  aid  them  in  reaching  their  desti- 
nations. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

'I'm:  NEW  WORLD  ORDER — INTERNATIONAL  ORGANIZATION,  IN- 
TERNATIONAL    LAW,     I.NTKK.NAT10NAL    CO-OPERATION.       By 

Frnlirdl;  clnirlfn  Hick*.     New  York,  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Co.    1920.    Pp.  viii  +  496.    |3.00. 

Here  we  have  a  book  packed  with  facts  and  written  by 
one  versed  as  a  briefer.  The  author  is  the  law  librarian  of 
Columbia  University,  but  he  has  done  more  than  to  "turn 
over  half  a  library  to  make  one  book" ;  he  has  organized  his 
Informing  data,  until,  with  apologies  to  Hegel,  his  "creative 
synthesis"  has  given  us  something  better  than  existed  before. 

There  are  290  pages  of  text  and  190  pages  of  appendices. 
The  text  is  divided  Into  three  main  divisions,  dealing  re- 
spectively with:  1,  International  Relations;  2,  International 
Law ;  3.  International  Co-operation.  The  appendices  give 
us  the  most  relevant  parts  of  the  peace  treaty ;  the  treaty 
establishing  the  Dual  Alliance  in  1879;  the  published  sec- 
tions of  the  treaty  establishing  the  Triple  Alliance,  renewed 
finally  in  1912;  the  French  texts  of  the  two  papers  relating 
to  the  Russo-French  Alliance:  the  Holy  Alliance  Act;  Cen- 
tral American  treaties  of  1907;  the  Convention  for  tbe  Pa- 
cidc  Settlement  of  International  Disputes;  the  draft  con- 
vention relative  to  the  creation  of  the  Judicial  Arbitration 
Court,  and  the  convention  relative  to  the  creation  of  an  In- 
ternational Prize  Court,  all  taken  from  The  Hague  conven- 
tions and  drafts  of  1907;  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Guatemala,  1913,  and  a  bibliography.  There  Is  a 
respectable  index. 

Hence  we  have  here  an  ambitious  work;  but  a  dip  into  its 
substance  does  not  disappoint.  It  contains  excellence.  His- 
tory in  abundance  falls  before  the  author's  power  of  analy- 
sis. Thus  a  service  is  rendered  to  the  inquiring  mind  bent 
on  knowing  something  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  early  portions  of  the  tirst  chapter  will  bring  the  prej- 
udice of  many  to  the  author's  support  at  the  outset.  Like 
the  men  who  gathered  at  The  Hague  In  1899  and  in  19O7. 
he  recognizes  in  his  beginning  paragraphs  "the  solidarity 
uniting  the  members  of  the  society  of  civilized  nations." 
But  a  careful  reading  of  the  entire  chapter  reveals  more 
caution  than  seems  necessary.  It  may  be  true,  as  he  says. 
that  the  society  of  civilized  nations  has  no  written  covenant, 
no  officers,  no  seat  of  government  or  administration;  but 
The  Hague  conferences,  with  their  statutes,  their  Court  of 
Arbitration,  and  other  organs,  came  nearer  to  being  these 
things  than  the  author  seems  to  grant  or  realize.  Instead  of 
saying  dogmatically  that  no  world  legislature  "at  any  time 
has  been  in  existence,"  he  might  have  acknowledged  more 
appropriately  the  quasi-legislative  acts,  say,  of  The  Hague 
conferences.  Indeed,  he  does  grant  In  another  connection 
(page  107)  :  "In  any  ease  the  work  of  the  two  Hague  con- 
ferences and  of  the  International  Naval  Conference  ought 
not  to  be  lost.  In  the  light  of  a  new  and  unparalleled  ex- 
IMTience,  their  product  should  be  revised,  if  only  to  attempt 
anew  to  record  the  progress  of  custom  and  the  common  con- 
sent on  which  all  International  law  is  founded." 

Many  people  will  probably  agree  that  the  present  League 
of  Nations  is  "a  new  manifestation  of  the  desire  to  give 
more  definite  organization  to  the  existing  Society  of  Nations 
upon  which  it  is  based  and  out  of  which  it  has  grown." 
Rut  all  will  not  agree  with  "the  ruthor's  personal  conviction 
that  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  sup|M>rtcd  not  merely 
because  it  provides  means  for  putting  war  a  few  steps-  far- 
ther in  the  background,  but  because  it  empbasix.cs  the  neces- 
sity for  co-operation  between  sovereign  States."  This  latter 
view  Is  expressed  only  In  the  preface,  however.  In  justice 
to  the  author,  it  must  lie  granted  that  In  the  body  of  his 
text  "(lie  facts  have  been  allowed  to  speak  for  themselves, 
opinions  and  prophecies  rarely  being  hazarded." 
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The  book  is  typical  of  the  fact  that  a  movement  for  some 
form  of  a  governed  world  seems  now  to  be  substantially  in 
that  period  of  its  development  which  science,  particularly 
biological  science,  found  itself  following  the  work  of  the 
Swedish  botanist,  Cnrl  von  Linne,  at  about  the  time  of  the 
American  Revolution.  With  Linnfi  collection  and  classifica- 
tion were  a  methodic  passion.  Because  of  his  influence,  in 
no  small  measure,  the  museums  of  Europe  became  choked 
with  specimens.  The  naive  notion  prevailed  that  by  the  col- 
lection of  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens,  clearly  classified, 
ultimate  truth  could  be,  adequately  attained.  Dr.  Hicks 
gives  us  something  of  an  impression  of  a  Linnwus  bent  upon 
attaining  unto  ultimate  international  truth  by  the  method 
of  collecting  and  briefing  as  many  facts  as  possible  relative 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  This  seems  just  now  to  be  pecu- 
liar to  most  of  the  books  treating  of  that  hotly  debated 
subject. 

But  the  weaknesses  of  the  book  are  incidental  to  its  ele- 
ments of  strength.  It  is  evidently  the  product  of  a  careful 
and  conscientious  note  taker,  assisted  by  his  students,  and 
bent  upon  using  his  notes  for  lecture  purposes.  Failure  to 
employ  a  sufficient  number  of  connectives,  relatives,  and 
periods  leaves  some  of  the  passages  correspondingly  nebu- 
lous. In  a  book  thus  constructed  even  the  schoolmaster's 
'"baby  blunder"  is  probably  inevitable ;  in  any  event,  on  page 
14,  there  stands  unabashed  the  unlawfully  wedded  sen- 
tences: "In  1919  the  attempted  answer  was  the  League  of 
Nations ;  but  let  us  not  imagine  that  this  is  a  new  concep- 
tion produced  by  the  latest  necessity  for  something  better 
than  had  yet  been  devistd."  It  is  difficult  to  defend  the 
inclusion  of  the  long  quotation  from  President  Lowell,  pages 
64  and  65.  distinguishing  futilely  between  an  automatic  and 
a  delegated  form  of  a  League  of  Nations.  There  are  still 
more  glaring  errors.  In  his  "Economies  Roy  ales,"  Pfister 
seems  to  have  disposed,  in  1894,  of  the  theory  that  Henry  IV 
was  the  author  in  fact  of  the  "Great  Design,"  rather  than 
Sully,  his  minister  of  finance.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  this, 
as  our  author  says,  is  "a  doubtful  question."  On  page  74 
the  author  seems  to  have  made  two  misstatements  of  fact 
within  the  compass  of  one  sentence.  Referring  to  Wil- 
liam Ladd's  plan  for  a  separate  court  of  international 
justice,  the  author  says:  "He  had  been  preceded  in  this 
conception  by  Bentham  in  178!);  but  as  Bentham's  plan 
was  not  published  Until  1843,  Ladd  could  not  have  been 
indebted  to  him  for  the  idea."  Since  Bentham's  trib- 
unal was  essentially  a  diplomatic  body,  called  by  its  au- 
thor "a  Congress,  or  Diet,"  it  could  never  have  been  said 
with  accuracy  that  Mr.  Ladd's  court  had  any  relation  to  the 
conception  by  Bentham.  Furthermore,  for  the  sake  of  his- 
torical precision,  Bentham's  plan  was  first  published  in  1839 : 
not  in  1843.  On  page  114  the  author  says :  "It  may  well  be 
contended  historically  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  not  to  maintain  peace,"  etc.  And  yet  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  specifically  says,  speaking  of  European 
countries,  "that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemisphere 
as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety."  It  would  seem 
nearer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  it  may  lie  well  contended 
historically  that  the  primary  purpose,  like  the  primary  re- 
sult, of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  and  is  to  maintain  peace. 
It  is  difficult  to  picture  Alexander  VI  issuing  a  Papal  bull 
recognizing  the  paramount  interests  of  Spain  "in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico"  as  early  as  1493.  It  is  inaccurate  for  the  author 
to  say,  as  he  does  on  page  291,  that  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  has  "now  3.300  members  drawn  from  the  twenty-four 
groups."  But  errors  like  unto  these,  and  there  are  others, 
do  not  detract  from  the  value  of  the  book  so  materially  as 
one  would  naturally  conclude  before  reading  it. 

The  author  achieves  his  general  purpose  of  examining  the 
Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  at  first  hand.  He  wisely 
abstains  from  defending  a  thesis.  In  no  way  does  he  criti- 
cize directly  or  indirectly  the  reservations  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  as  proposed  by  the  United  States 
Senate.  Thus  layman  or  expert,  be  he  for  or  against  the 
League  of  Nations,  will  be  glad  to  possess  this  informing 
text  both  for  purposes  of  general  reading  and  ready  refer- 
ence. 

There  are  twenty  chapters  in  the  text.  Chapters  I  to  VI 
deal  with  International  ovsrnnlznHon.  These  chapters  arp 


not  coherently  arranged,  but  they  are  valuable  just  the 
same,  for  they  do  summarize  previous  League  proposals,  lay 
before  us  facts  relative  to  the  balance  of  power  and  the 
concert  of  Europe,  and  sketch  the  beginnings  and  the  salient 
features  of  the  League  Covenant.  Chapters  VII  to  XIII 
deal  with  international  law  under  such  headings  as  cus- 
tomary international  law  and  treaty  made  law,  the  develop- 
ment of  international  law,  international  law  and  peace,  in- 
ternational arbitration  and  the  administration  of  territory. 
Chapters  XIV  to  XX  treat  of  international  co-operation. 
Here  there  are  chapters  devoted  to  international  co-opera- 
tion during  the  war,  diplomacy  as  a  means  of  international 
co-operation,  co-operation  in  national  legislation,  and  inter- 
national co-operation  through  public  and  private  associa- 
tions. Chapter  XVII,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  conflict 
of  laws — that  is  to  say,  co-operajion  in  national  legislation 
as  it  relates  particularly  to  extradition,  nationality,  natu- 
ralization, expatriation,  and  labor — is  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  helpful,  if  not  the  most  helpful  of  all  tb  • 
chapters ;  but  this  is  an  expression  of  personal  opinion  with 
which  many  others  would  undoubtedly  differ. 

Emerson  defines  a  good  book  as  the  book  which  puts  us 
"in  a  working  mood."  Measured  by  that  standard,  we  have 
here  a  good  book.  Every  careful  reader  of  its  pages  will 
agree  to  that. 

THE  HYPHEN.  By  Li&a  C.  Schem.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New 
York  City.  Two  volumes.  $6.00  per  set 

Persons  who  have  wished  for  light  on  the  experiences  of 
Herman- Americans  of  various  types  during  the  war  and 
since  may  find  an  approximate  answer  in  this  extended  im- 
aginative narrative.  Fiction  in  form,  in  fact  it  is  near- 
history.  In  its  technique  the  story  is  open  to  criticism. 
There  is  too  much  of  the  didactic  in  the  conversations  of  the 
characters.  That  which  was  implicit  in  their  deeds  should 
oftener  have  fceen  left  for  the  reader  to  discover.  Nor  would 
this  have  been  a  difficult  process. 

Nevertheless,  and  notwithstanding  this  defect  to  which 
the  prolixity  of  the  book  is  due,  it  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  record  of  an  era.  For  lack  of  just  such  knowledge  as 
this  novel  gives  many  a  non-German-American  did  the 
grossest  sort  of  injustice  to  his  former  neighbor  and  friend, 
whose  inner  life  during  the  strife  of  loyalties  he,  the  "pa- 
triot," investigator,  and  social  boycotter  and  government 
informant,  never  understood  for  a  moment. 

TAFT  PAPERS  ON  THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS.  Edited  by  Theo- 
dore Marburg  and  Horace  E.  Flack.  The  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York  City.  Pp.  331.  $4.50. 

This  collection  is  serviceable  for  its  massing  of  documents 
necessary  to  pass  judgment  on  the  share  that  Mr.  Taft  has 
had  in  influencing  the  course  of  history.  The  most  valuable 
section,  dealing  with  a  part  of  his  personal  record  hitherto  , 
unillumined,  is  that  addendum  to  the  book  giving  his  cable 
correspondence  with  President  Wilson  when  the  latter  was 
in  Paris  shaping  the  League  Covenant.  Included  within  the 
volume  are  the  comments  made  by  the  former  President 
from  day  to  day  while  the  treaty  was  under  debate  in  the 
Senate.  These  appeared  in  newspapers  as  syndicated  arti- 
cles. Confessedly  ephemeral,  they  add  but  little  to  the  fame 
of  the  commentator.  Documents  issued  from  time  to  time 
by  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  which  were  drafted  by  Mr. 
Taft,  are  included  in  the  book,  and  as  data  for  final  judg- 
ment upon  that  organization  are  valuable. 

w,  :     i 

THE  MAKING  OF  THE  REPARATION  AND  ECONOMIC  SECTIONS 
OF  THE  TREATY.  By  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  Harper 
Brothers,  New  York  City.  Pp.  344. 

Mr.  Baruch  was  economic  adviser  to  the  American  Com- 
mission to  Negotiate  Peace.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Drafting  Committee,  the  Reparation  Commission,  and 
the  Economic  Commission.  He  also  was  a  member  of  the 
Supreme  Economic  Council.  To  these  important  duties  at 
the  Paris  Conference  he  came  with  combined  experience  and 
prestige  gained  as  chairman  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
during  the  war,  at  which  post  he  exercised  more  power  than 
nny  man  in  the  country  save  the  President. 

If  i*  his  function  1n  this  hook  to  show  the  conditions  under 
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which  Hi.-  treaty  as  a  whole  was  drafted  l.y  tlu>  delcgalc- 
in  1'iiris,  and  to  make-  clear  (In-  special  difficulties  under 
which  tin1  men  labored  win.  slm|»il  tin-  reparation  clan-.-. 
If  in.-ide-ntalU  In-  answers  and  controverts  sonio  of  the 
charges  against  the  treaty's  financial  settlements  made  by 
Mr.  Key  ni's  in  Ills  widely  ri'iiil  anil  fiunons  lunik.  "The  Eco- 
nomic Cotisciiuciiifs  ..f  react'."  it  Is  because  Mr.  Itnruch 
realizes  thi'  weight  uf  tlii.sc>  charges  and  tin-  cITect  that  they 
have  linil  upon  the  pnl.  lie-  ..pinion  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Itimich  allirins  that  lie'  and  his  eoiiiitryineii.  in  shap- 
ing the  "reparation  clauses."  did  try  to  rciiieinlicr  that  the 
horrors  of  war  were  heavy  II|MIII  the  world,  lint  he  also  as 
frankly  admits  that  the  "spirit  of  vengeance  "i-  of  selfish 
advantage  c-oiild  not  lie  entirely  eradii-ati-d  from  the  minds 
of  the  f  miners,  tin  them  the  pressure  of  opinion  in  their 
rcs|x'ctivc  countries  was  constantly  Ix-ing  exerted."  The 
I'jiris  Conference  did  its  work  at  a  time  when  "lilcxicl-raw 
passj.,ns  were  still  pulsing  through  the'  people's  veins."  To 
,Uave  found  conditions  otherwise  would  have'  In-en  to  find 
humanity  transcending  itself.  Hence  the  bi'st  that  could  be 
done,  was  to  provide  an  elastic  mechanism  for  the  Repnra- 
tion  Commission  that  would  enable  it  to  net  more  justly 
when  passions  had  cooled.  I'licler  the  treaty,  the  Reparation 
Commission  can  help  humanity  to  look  forward  with  hope 
instead  of  backward  with  hate.  So  much  for  the  completed 
work:  but  how  even  such  measure  of  leniency  to  C.ermany 
as  the  treaty  now  contains  was  won  by  the  steady  tight  of 
the  American  dele-gates  on  the  Reparation  Commission. 
against  the  op|M.sition  of  llritish  and  other  foreign  members, 
is  set  forth  with  particularity  in  this  book,  including  the 
arguments  on  the  main  issue'  made  lie  fore  the  Supreme 
Council  by  John  Foster  Dulles  for  the  I'liiled  States,  by 
Rt.  nmi.  William  Hughes  for  Australia,  and  Mr.  Klutz,  the 
Minister  of  Finance  of  France. 

dm.  K\\s  ot  TOIIAY.  lly  \\illiinii  Itilninnl  1'nrki  r.  U.  I". 
I'utnams  Sons.  New  York  and  London.  I'll.  6C.'{.  $5.00. 
This  is  one  of  a  series  of  handbooks  projected  by  the  His- 
panic- Society  of  America,  with  headquarters  in  New  York. 
of  which  this  is  the  fourth  volume  to  )><•  published.  The 
sponsor  of  this  scries.  Mr.  Iluntingtou,  and  the  editor,  Mr. 
I'arker.  rightly  have'  argued  that  Kngllsh-s|>caking  ]«?oples 
need  to  know  more  intimately  the  outstanding  personalities 
and  the  actual  makers  of  the  republics  of  Central  and  of 
South  America,  and  to  secure  that  end  they  are  making 
these  "Who's  Who"  handbooks.  The  e-diting  and  the  print- 
ing are  done  in  the  capital  city  of  the'  country  described. 
Thus  all  available  material  is  at  hand,  and  the  assistance 
of  coni|x-te-nl  scholars  and  publicists  is  easily  secured.  No 
imiM.rtaiit  element  of  the  population  is  overlooked  artists. 
authors,  clergymen,  farmers,  engineers,  soldiers,  merchants. 
educators  and  statesmen  being  included.  In  this  book  on 
Chile  'J7.~.  IM-I-SOIIS  arc'  dcscrilx'd  verbally,  and  in  '.»'<  cases 
also  arc'  pictured  photographic-ally.  For  journalists,  diplo- 
mats. merchants,  and  custodians  of  public-  libraries  in  the 
United  Slates  and  the  llritish  possessions  this  Ixiok  and  Its 
associates  in  the  series  will  be  invaluable. 
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nf  Ihr    \niiii  unit    \HI-II.     The-   Century    Co..    New    York 

City. 

This  experienced  linn  of  publishers,  with  a  long  history 
>.f  sucevss  ill  making  and  marketing  hymnals,  has  cooper 
a  ted  with  a  representative  group  of  army  and  navy  chap- 
lains in  making  a  book  that  will  supplant  any  prcxi.ni-  e..i 
lections  l.y  civilians.  Protestants  and  IComaii  Catholics  have 
united.  The  Ix-st  of  the  old  and  of  the  very  latest  martial 
hymns  and  tunes  have  Ix-cn  included,  and  the  result,  to 
i|U»lc  (hi1  words  ..f  compilers  Fra/.le-r  of  the  navy  and  Yale- 
of  the  army,  is  sent  forth  "to  the'  glory  of  Hod  and  the  up 
building  of  patriotic-  citizenship."  Daniel  Webster's  words. 
"Cod  grants  liberty  only  to  those  who  love-  it.  and  arc  always 
ready  to  guard  and  defend  it."  are  e|ii»tcd  as  the-  authority 
for  issuing  the-  collection  ;  and  1'rof.  Harry  r.incrson  Fos 
dick,  of  T'nion  Theological  Seminary,  who  has  arranged  the 
responsive  readings  fr  .....  the-  New  Testament,  thereby  gives 
the  ethical  approval  of  a  progressive'  Christian  training 
<eli,  H.I  ..f  ministers.  The  inclusion  of  a  distinct  Roman 


Catholic-  -e,i  i, ,n.  with  hymns  suited  to  adoration  of  the 
Heart  of  Jesus  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  to  be  used  in 
"1'rayers  for  the-  Dead."  gives  the  IwKik  quasi-olticial  stand 
ing  with  the  Roman  Catholic-  chaplains  and  soldiers.  As 
for  liymnody  clue  to  the  late  war,  there'  Is  (ieorge  Sterling's 
"Flag  of  Honor.  Flag  of  Daring";  John  Flnley's  Red  Cross 
hymn.  "Wherever  War  With  Its  Red  Woes,"  and  l/ena  (Jutl- 
IHM-I  Ford's  "Keep  the  Home'  Fires  Ilurning,"  not  to  mention 
the'  hymn  with  which  the  I'.  S.  Marines  go  into  battle,  ••From 
the'  Halls  of  Monte/.unia,"  and  Stoddart  King's  "There's  :, 
Long.  Long  Trail." 

Criticism  of  this  compilation  by  persons  who  deprecate  all 
relation  between  institutional  religion  and  war  In  any  of  Its 
phase's,  offensive  or  defensive,  will  be  easy.  Hut  their  point 
of  view  Is  not  the  common  one  In  most  Christian  lands, 
w  he-re  patriotism  and  religion  go  hand  In  hand,  and  Cod  is 
assumed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  righteous.  Each  combatant 
assumes  righteousness,  he'iii-e'  consistently  expects  Divine 
aid.  Accepting  this  point  of  view,  a  purchaser  and  user  of 
I  his  collection  will  find  It  most  serviceable.  For  quite  apart 
from  its  militant  hymns,  it  includes  the  classics  of  the'  past 
that  have-  to  do  with  purity  and  self-ctmtrol,  conflict  and 
heroism,  missions  and  world  jtcait*.  and  the  life  and  min- 
istry of  Jesus. 

A    I.IKE  OF  Aimit'K  JAMKS   RALKOI/K.     By  K.   T.  Rai/mnnri. 
Little,  Drown  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.     Pp.  279. 

This  llritish  critic's  estimate  of  the  veteran  conservative 
and  aristocrat,  whose  character  is  so  baffling,  whose  cyni- 
cism is  so  subtle,  and  whose  range  of  intellectual  interests 
is  so  much  above  that  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  Is  far 
from  being  a  formal  biography.  Rather  is  it  a  broadly 
stroked  picture  of  the-  man  at  Important  crises  of  his  ca- 
reer, with  occasional  more  detailed,  analytical  portrayals 
of  the  subtleties  of  character  of  a  Scot  who  also  Is  a  Cecil 
and  never  a  democrat.  The  net  impression  derived  from 
the-  "portrait"  Is  not  that  of  a  great  soul  equal  to  the  highe-l 
moral  tasks  of  his  time.  If  he  had  been  the  history  of 
modern  England  would  have  been  different.  Had  he  had 
the  moral  fervor  and  deep  religloxisness  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
along  with  the  undoubted  subtlety  and  finesse  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian which  is  his  own  dower,  Arthur  Halfour  would 
have-  remained  in  power  longer  than  he  did  and  left  a  deeper 
mark  on  national  history.  He  never,  as  Mr.  Raymond  points 
out.  bus  been  "possesse'd"  by  any  belief,  any  creed,  or  any 
"cause."  His  mind  Is  speculative-  and  not  directive.  With- 
out Ix'lng  inhumane'  and  inse'iisitivi'.  he  at  the  same  time 
never  fully  champions  the-  cause  of  man.  His  view  of  so- 
clety  is  that  of  the  "few."  who  in  every  age  are  born  to 
rule  and  enjoy  life.  "What  has  been  shall  be,  and  there  is 
nothing  new  morally  under  the-  sun."  Politics  he  regards 
as  a  game.  Diplomacy  of  the  "O|H-II  sort"  he  abhors,  con- 
demns, and  defeats.  Ills  authority  in  conduct  is  not  "that 
of  Reason,  but  that  of  Custom." 

The  unfortunate  effect,  which  the  influence  of  such  n 
thinker  and  such  a  political  reactionary  has  had  upon  the 
.•oursc  of  llritish  history,  especially  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs,  during  his  life-time  it  would  lie  dillicult  to  overstate'. 
Coni|M'llc'd  by  the'  nee-essilies  of  politics  to  work  with  party 
partners  as  uncongenial  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Lloyd- 
George  shin-  the'  war  o|x-ne>d  In  1914 — he  never  has  failed 
to  throw  his  influence  for  militarism  and  imperialism.  He 
is  not  a  believer  in  ofx'n  diplomacy,  and  he  did  not  practice 

it  when  in  tin-  Fulled  State's  as  a  s|x-cial  c-c ilssioner  for 

Ureat  llritain.  appealing  to  President  Wilson  for  aid.  He 
might  say.  as  be-  did  say.  "I  have'  no  secrets  from  President 
Wilson.  Kvcry  thought  I  have  of  the'  war.  or  of  the  diplo- 
macy connected  with  the-  war.  is  as  O|M-H  to  him  as  to  any 
human  being."  It  is  Mr.  Raymond  who  says,  "but  it  in- 
viticl  tin.  re-tort  that  in  the  Knglish  statesman's  mind  were 
recesses  to  which  neither  the  President  nor  any  other  mortal 
man  had  ever  iiciictratcd."  The-  general  impression  in  the 
I'nitc'd  State's  today  is  that  both  Franev  and  Crcat  Britain, 
through  tin-  "words"  ((f  Joffre  and  Viviani  and  Balfour,  got 
more-  out  of  the'  Fnilecl  State's  than  they  woulel  have  won  If 
they  had  he-en  more  candid  and  less  subtle  and  less  voluble': 
and  Mr.  llalfour.  cs|x'ciall.v.  is  held  to  have-  played  his  game 
without  showing  all  his  cards 
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NOTICE  TO  EVERY  FRIEND  OF  INTERNATIONAL  JUSTICE 

Here  is  your  opportunity  to  invest  money  in  a  service  that  counts. 

The  American  Peace  Society  is  faced  now  with  its  greatest  challenge,  its  greatest  opportunity,  and  its 
greatest  hope,  for  the  thought  of  the  world  has  been  stirred  against  war  as  never  before. 

Furthermore, . the  program  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  at  last  more  than  of  academic  interest;  it 
is  upon  the  tables  of  the  chancelleries  of  the  world. 

That  program  is,  therefore,  nearer  to  realization  than  at  any  time  during  all  the  hundred  years  of  its  his- 
tory. This  high  business  must  be  pushed. 

The  area  of  the  Society's  usefulness  must  be  broadened. 

The  accounts  of  the  American  Peace  Society  are  approved  by  certified  public  accountants  and  endorsed 
by  the  National  Information  Bureau,  Inc.,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City.  That  settles  the  matter  of 
financial  management. 

The  work  of  the  American  Peace  Society  is  approved  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
presided  over  by  such  men  as  Elihu  Root  and  James  Brown  Scott.  So  much  for  the  quality  of  service. 

Just  now,  and  this  is  our  point,  the  approval  of  this  powerful  Endowment  is  tangible  and  concrete,  for 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  has  voted  to  grant  to  the  American  Peace  Society  a  dollar 
for  every  dollar  this  Society  can  raise  up  to  $15,000.00.  The  time  is  limited. 

This  sum,  of  course,  must  be  raised. 

You,  as  a  friend  of  international  justice,  will  wish  to  help  make  this  sum  available.  We  are  sure  of  this, 
for  here  is  a  real  investment  opportunity.  For  every  dollar  you  give  now,  another  will  go  with  it  into  this, 
"the  greatest  job  facing  the  nations."  If  you  are  concerned  to  help  in  the  establishment  of  a  "Governed 
World,"  and  of  course  you  are,  your  opportunity  is  here  and  now. 

Make  the  Check  to  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY,  and  mail  it  to  613  Colorado  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  this  appeal  it  is  assumed  that  you  are  acquainted  with  the  labors  and  achievements  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  a  work  harking  back  to  1815.  If,  however,  you  are  interested  to  know  more  about  its  opera- 
tions, drop  a  line  to  its  Secretary,  Arthur  Deerin  Call,  Washington,  D.  C. 

NOTICE  TO  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS 

Permit  us  to  call  your  attention  to  five  facts: 

1.  The  annual  subscription  to  Advocate  of  Peace  after  January  1,  1921,  must  be  increased  to  $2.00. 

2.  You  can  renew  your  subscription  now  at  the  old  rate  of  $1.50. 

3.  You  can  send  In  new  subscriptions  for  one  year,  if  received  in  this  office  before  sundown,  December  SI,  at  the 
old  rate  of  $1.50. 

4.  It  would  be  difficult  to   select  a  more   fitting  and  acceptable  gift  for  a  friend  than  a  year's  subscription  to 
Advocate  of  Peace,  especially  at  this  season,  when  men's  thoughts  are  peculiarly  turned  to  "The  Prince  of  Peace." 

5.  Whatever  our  "programs,"  there  can  be  no  "Peace  on  Earth"  without  "Good  Will  to  Men." 

Hence  please  accept  'our  Christmas  greeting  to  you  and  our  best  wishes  for  you,  as  we  together  enter  upon  another 
year  of  effort  in  behalf  of  that  Justice  between  States  which  alone  can  pull  the  fangs  of  war. 

Most  sincerely  yours,  THE  AMERICAN  PEACE  SOCIETY 
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